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that  I  can  see  no  reason  for  doubting  their' being  founded 
in  fact:  the  names,  indeed,  of  numberless  localities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Douglas  Castle,  appear  to  attest,  beyond  sus- 
picion, many  even  of  the  smallest  circumstances  embraced 
m  the  story  of  Godscroft. 

Among  all  the  associates  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  his 
great  enterprise  of  rescuing  Scotland  from  the  power  of 
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Edward,  the  first  place  is  universally  conceded  to  James^ 
the  eighth  Lord  Douglas,  to  this  day  venerated  by  his 
countrymen  as  "  the  Good  Sir  James :" 

"  The  Gud  Schyr  James  of  Dougbs, 
Thai  in  his  time  sa  worthy  was, 
That  off  his  price  and  his  bount6, 
In  far  landis  renowuyt  was  he.'' 

Barbour. 

"  The  Good  Sir  Jamet^  the  dreadful  blacke  Douglas, 
That  in  his  dayes  so  wine  and  worlhic  was, 
Wha  here,  and  on  the  infidels  of  Spain, 
Such  honour,  praise,  and  triumphs  did  obtain." 

G0RD05. 

From  the  time  when  the  King  of  England  refused  to 
reinstate  him,  on  his  return  from  France,  where  he  had 
received  the  education  of  chivalry,  in  the  extensive  pos- 
sessions of  his  family, — which  had  been  held  forfeited  by 
the  exertions  of  his  father,  William  the  Hardy — ^the  young 
kniglit  of  Douglas  appears  to  have  embraced  the  cause 
of  Bruce  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  and  to  have  adhered 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  sovereign  with  unwearied  fidelity 
and  devotion.  "The  Doudasse,"  says  Holhnshed,  "was 
right  joyfully  received  of  King  Robert,  in  whose  service 
he  feithfully  continued,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  his  life's 
end.  Though  the  surname  and  familie  of  the  Douglasses 
was  in  some  estimation  of  nobilitie  before  those  daies,  yet 
the  rising  thereof  to  honour  chanced  through  this  James 
Douglasse ;  for,  by  meanes  of  his  advancement,  others  of 
that  lineage  tooke  occasion,  by  their  singular  manhood  and 
noble  prowess,  shewed  at  sundiie  times  in  defence  of  the 
realme,  to  grow  to  such  height  in  authoritie  and  estima- 
tion, tlmt  their  mightie  puissance  in  mainrent,'^  lands,  and 
great  possessions,  at  length  was  (through  suspicion  con- 
ceived by  the  kings  that  succeeded)  the  cause  in  part  of 
their  ruinous  deca^.'' 

In  every  narrative  of  the  Scottkh  war  of  independence, 
a  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  those  years  of  perilous 
adventure  and  suffering  which  were  spent  by  the  illus- 
trious friend  of  Bruce,  in  harassing  the  English  detach- 

*  Vftssalage. 
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ments  successively  occupying  his  paternal  territory,  and 
in  repeated  and  successful  attempts  to  wrest  the  formida- 
ble fortress  of  Douglas  Castle  itself  from  their  possession. 
In  the  English^  as  well  as  Scotch  Chronicles,  and  in 
Rymer's  Foedera,  occur  frequent  notices  of  the  different 
officers  intrusted  by  Edward  with  the  keeping  of  this  re- 
nowned stronghold  ;  especially  Sir  Robert  de  Cliflbrd, 
ancestor  of  the  heroic  race  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of  Cum- 
berland ;  his  lieutenant,  Sir  Richard  de  Thurlewalle, 
(written  sometimes  Thruswall,)  of  Thirwall  Castle,  on 
the  Tippal,  in  Northumberland  ;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton, 
the  romantic  story  of  whose  love-pledge,  to  hold  the 
Castle  of  Douglas  for  a  year  and  day,  or  surrender  all 
hope  of  obtaining  his  mistress's  favour,  with  the  tragic 
consequences,  softened  in  the  Novel,  is  given  at  length  in 
Godscroft,  and  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
affecting  passages  in  the  chronicles  of  chivalry,* 

The  Author,  before  he  had  made  much  progress  in  this, 
probably  the  last  of  his  Novels,  undertook  a  journey  to 
Douglasdale,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  remains 
of  the  famous  Castle,  the  Kirk  of  St.  Bride  of  Douglas, 
the  patron  saint  of  that  great  family,  and  tlie  various  lo- 
calities alluded  to  by  Godscroft,  in  his  account  of  the 
aariy  adventures  of  Good  Sir  James  ;  but  though  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  zealous  and  well-informed  cie-^ 
erone  in  Mr.  Thomas  Haddow,  and  had  every  assistance 
from  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alexander  Finlay,  the  resident 
Chamberlain  of  his  friend,  Lord  Douglas,  the  state  of  his 
health  at  the  time  was  so  feeble,  that  he  found  himself 
incapable  of  pursuing  his  researches,  as  in  better  days  he 
would  have  delighted  to  do,  and  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented with  such  a  cursory  view  of  scenes,  in  themselves 
most  interesting,  as  could  be  snatched  in  a  single  morning, 
when  any  bodily  exertion  was  painful.  Mr.  Haddow  was 
attentive  enough  to  forward  subsequently  some  notes  on 

•  JThe  reader  will  find  both  this  story,  and  that  of  Robert  of  Paris,  in  Sif 
W.  Scoil's  Ettav  on  Chivalry,  pablished  in  1818,  in  the  Supplement  to  tb« 
Encyclopaedia  Bdtannica,— £.] 
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the  points  which  the  Author  had  seemed  desirous  of  in^ 
vestigating ;  but  these  did  not  reach  him  until,  being 
obliged  to  prepare  matters  for  a  foreign  excursion  in  quest 
of  health  and  strength,  he  had  been  compelled  to  bring 
his  work,  such  as  it  is,  to  a  conclusion. 

The  remains  of  the  old  Castle  of  Douglas  are  incon- 
siderable. They  consist  indeed  of  but  one  ruined  tower, 
standing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  modem  mansion, 
which  itself  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  design  on  which  the 
Duke  of  Douglas  meant  to  reconstruct  the  edifice,  after 
its  last  accidental  destruction  by  fire.*  His  Grace  had 
kept  in  view  the  ancient  prophecy,  that  as  often  as  Dou- 
glas Castle  might  be  destroyed,  it  should  rise  again  in 
enlarged  dimensions  and  improved  splendour,  and 
projected  a  pile  of  building,  which  if  it  had  been 
completed,  would  have  much  exceeded  any  noble- 
man's residence  then  existing  in  Scotland — as,  indeed, 
what  has  been  finished,  amounting  to  about  one- 
eight  part  of  the  plan,  is  sufficiently  extensive  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  large  establishment,  and  contains 
some  apartments  the  dimensions  of  which  are  magnifi- 
cent.     The  situation  is  commanding ;  and  though  the 

*  [Tbe  followinr  notice  of  Doujdas  Castle^  Alc.  is  from  the  Description  of 
tbe  Bberiffdom  of  I^anark,  by  Wifnam  Hamilton  of  Wisbaw,  written  in  the 
berinninf  of  tlie  last  centary,  and  printed  by  the  Maitland  Clab  of  Glasgoir 

**  Douglass  parish,  and  baronie  and  lordship,  heth  very  lonr  appertained 
to  Ibe  family  or  Douglass,  and  continued  with  the  Earies  of  Douglass  nntill 
their  fatal!  forfeiture,  anno  14^5  ^  during  which  tyme  there  arc  many  noble 
and  important  actions  recorded  m  histories  performed  by  them,  by  the  lords 
And  earls  of  that  great  family.  It  was  therraAcr  given  to  Dousriass,  Earl  of 
Anguse,  and  continued  with  them  uniill  William,  Earle  of  Anguse,  was  cre- 
ated Marquess  of  Douglass,  anno  16^ ;  and  is  now  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Marquess  of  Douglass  his  family.  It  is  a  large  baronie  and  {mrish,  and  aoe 
laick  patronage  ;  and  the  Marquess  is  both  titular  and  patron.  He  heth  there, 
near  to  the  church,  a  very  considerable  ^reat  house,  called  tlie  Castle  of 
Douglass  ;  and  near  the  church  is  a  fyiie  village,  called  the  town  of  Douglass, 
long  since  erected  in  a  burgh  of  baronie.  It  liclh  anc  handsome  church,  with 
mtny  ancient  monuments  and  ijiscripilons  un  Uie  old  interments  of  the  JSarles 
of  this  place. 

"  The  water  of  Douglas  runs  qny  te  through  the  whole  leneth  of  this  parish, 
and  upon  either  side  of  the  water  it  is  callcdDouglasdale.  ft  toucheth  Clyde 
towards  the  north,  and  is  bounded  b^  Lesmahagow  to  the  west,  Kyle  to  tha 
fouthwesty  Crawfurd  John  and  Carmichacll  to  the  south  and  southeast  It  ia 
a  pleasai^t  strath,  plentiful!  in  grass  and  corn,  and  coall ;  and  the  minister  it 
well  provided. 

"  The  lands  of  Heyslcside,  belonging  to  Samuel  Douglast,  bat  a  good 
ftoOse  and  pleasant  teal,  close  by  a  wood/'  ^.— p.  65. 
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Duke's  successors  have  allowed  the  mansion  to  continue 
as  be  left  it,  great  expense  has  been  lavished  on  the  en* 
virons,  which  now  present  a  vast  sweep  of  richly  undu- 
lated woodland,  stretching  to  the  borders  of  the  Caimtable 
mountains,  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  favourite  retreat 
of  the  great  ancestor  of  the  family  in  the  days  of  his 
hardship  and  persecution.  There  remains  at  the  bead  of 
the  adjoining  bourg,  the  choir  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St  Bride,  having  beneath  it  the  vault  wliich  was  used  till 
lately  as  the  burial-place  of  this  princely  race,  and  only 
abandoned  when  their  stone  and  leaden  coffins  had  accu- 
mulated, in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hundred  years,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  accommodate  no  more.  Here 
a  silver  case,  containing  the  dust  of  what  was  once  the 
brave  heart  of  Good  Sir  James,  is  still  pointed  out ;  and 
in  the  dilapidated  choir  above  appears,  though  in  a  sorely 
ruinous  state,  the  once  magnificent  tomb  of  the  warrior 
himself  After  detailing  the  well-known  circumstances  of 
Sir  Jameses  death  in  Spain,  20th  August,  1330,  where  he 
fell,  assisting  the  King  of  Arragon  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Moors,  when  on  his  way  back  to  Scotland  fipora  Jeru- 
salem, to  which  he  had  conveyed  the  heart  of  Bruce,— 
the  old  poet  Barbour  teDs  us  tlMit — 

"  Quhcn  his  men  lang"  had  mad  marnyn, 
Thai  dcbowalyt  him,  and  syne 
Gert  scber  him  swa,  Uiat  mychi  be  tane 
The  flcsch  all  haly  fra  the  bane, 
And  the  earioune  thar  in  haly  place 
Erdyt,  with  rycht  gret  worschip,  was. 

**  The  banys  haue  thai  with  thaim  lane ; 
And  sync  ar  to  thair  schippis  g^anc ; 
Syne  to  wart  Scotland  held  tbair  way. 
And  thar  ar  cummyn  in  full  grct  hy. 
And  the  banys  honorabilly 
Tn  till  the  Kyrk  off  DoOpla"?  war 
Erdyt,  with  dule  and  mekill  car. 
Srhyr  Archcbald  his  sone  ffcrt  syn 
Off  alabastrc,  bath  fair  and  fync, 
Ortlanc  a  tumbe  sa  richly 
As  it  behowyt  to  swa  worthy." 

Tlie  monument  is  supposed  to  have  been  wantonly  mu- 
tilated and  defaced  by  a  detachment  of  Cromwell's  troops, 
who,  as  was  their  custom,  converted  the  kirk  of  St.  Bride 
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of  Douglas  into  a  stable  for  their  horses.  Enough,  how- 
ever, remains  to  identify  llie  resting-place  of  the  great  Sir 
James.  The  effigy,  of  dark  stone,  is  cross-legged,  mark- 
ing his  character  as  one  who  had  died  after  performing 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepukshre,  and  in  actual  con- 
flict with  the  infidels  of  Spain ;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  HEART,  adopted  as  an  addition  to  the  old  arms  of 
Douglas,  in  consequence  of  the  knight's  fulfilment  of 
Bruce's  dying  injunction,  appears,  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  posture  of  the  figure,  to  set  the  question 
at  rest.  The  monument,  in  its  original  state,  must  have 
been  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  best  of  the  same 
period  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  the  curious  reader  is 
referred  for  farther  particulars  of  it  to  "  The  Sepulchral 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  Eidward  Blore,  F.S.A." 
London,  4to,  1826;  where  may  also  be  found  interesting 
details  of  some  of  the  other  tombs  and  effigies  in  the  cem- 
etery of  the  first  house  of  Douglas. 

As  considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  willi  the  his- 
torical incidents  on  which  this  novel  is  founded,  it  is  due 
to  the  reader  to  place  before  him  such  extracts  from  Gods- 
croft  and  Barbour  as  may  enable  him  to  correct  any  mis- 
impression.  The  passages  introduced  in  the  Appendix, 
from  the  ancient  poem  of  "  The  Bruce,"  will  moreover 
gratify  those  who  have  not  in  their  possession  a  copy  of 
the  text  of  Barbour,  as  given  in  the  valuable  quarto  edi- 
tbn  of  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Jamieson,  as  furnishing  on 
the  whole  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  a  venerable  classic,  who  wrote  when  Scotland  was  still 
fell  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  her  liberators  from  the  yoke 
of  Plantagenet,  and  especially  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  "  of 
whom,"  says  Godscroft,  "  we  will  not  omit  here,  (to  shut 
ap  all,)  the  judgment  of  those  times  concerning  him,  in  a 
nide  verse  indeed,  yet  such  as  beareth  witness  of  his  true 
magnanimity  and  invincible  mind  in  either  fortune : — 

'IGood  Sir  James  Douglas  (who  wise,  and  wig^ht,  and  worthy  was,) 
Was  never  overglad  in  no  winning,  nor  vet  oversad  for  no  lineing  j 
Good  fortune  and  evil  chance  he  weighed  both  in  one  balance." 

w.  s. 
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Extracts  from  "  The  Hutoryjff  the  Houses  o£  Dovgku 
and  Artf 
FoL  Ed 


and  An^.    By  Master  David  Hume  of  God$eroft.^ 

^  '  "Edit. 


•  *  *  And  here  indeed  the  course  of  the  King's  misfoN 
tunes  begins  to  make  some  halt  and  stay  by  thus  much 
prosperous  successe  in  his  own  person ;  but  more  in  the 
person  of  Sir  James,  by  the  re-conquests  of  his  owne 
castles  and  countries.  From  hence  he  went  into  Doug* 
ksdale,  where,  by  the  means  of  his  father's  old  servant, 
Thomas  Dickson,  he  took  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and 
not  being  able  to  keep  it,  he  caused  burn  it,  contenling 
himself  with  this,  that  his  enemies  had  one  strength  fewer 
in  that  country  than  before.  The  manner  of  his  taking 
of  it  is  said  to  have  beene  thus : — Sir  James  taking  only 
with  him  two  of  his  servants,  went  to  Thomas  Dickson, 
of  whom  he  was  received  with  tears,  after  he  had  re* 
vealed  himself  to  him,  for  the  good  old  man  knew  him 
not  at  first,  being  in  mean  and  homely  apparell.  There 
be  kept  him  secretly  in  a  quiet  chamber,  and  brought 
unto  him  such  as  had  been  trusty  servants  to  his  father, 
not  all  at  once,  but  apart  by  one  and  one,  for  fear  of  dis- 
coverie.  Their  advice  was,  that  on  Palmsunday,  when 
the  English  would  come  forth  to  the  church,  and  hb  part- 
ners were  conveened,  that  then  he  should  give  the  word, 
and  cry  the  Douglas  slogan,  and  presently  set  upon  them 
that  should  happen  to  be  tliere,  who  being  despatched, 
the  Castle  might  be  taken  easily.  This  being  concluded, 
and  they  come,  so  soon  as  the  English  were  entered  into 
the  church  with  palms  in  their  hands,  (according  to  the 
costume  of  that  day,)  little  suspecting  or  fearing  any  such 
thing,  Sir  James,  according  to  their  appointment,  cryed 
too  soon  (a  Douglas,  a  Douglas !)  which  being  heard  in 
the  church,  (thb  was  Saint  Bride's  church  of  Douglas,^ 
Thomas  Dickson,  supposing  he  had  beene  hard  at  hand, 
drew  out  his  sword,  and  ran  upon  tliem,  having  none  to 
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second  bim  but  another  man,  so  that,  oppressed  by  the 
number  of  his  enemies,  he  was  beaten  downe  and  slaine« 
In  the  mean  time,  Sir  James  being  come,  the  English 
that  were  m  the  chancel  kept  off  the  Scots,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  the  strait  and  narrow  entrie,  defended 
themselves  manfully.  But  Sir  James  encouraging  his 
men,  not  so  much  by  words,  as  by  deeds  and  good  ex- 
ample, and  having  slain  the  boldest  resisters,  prevailed  at 
last,  and  entring  the  place,  slew  some  twenty-six  of  their 
number,  and  tooke  the  rest,  about  ten  or  twelve  persons, 
totending  by  them  to  get  the  Castle  upon  composition,  or 
to  enter  with  them  when  the  gates  should  be  opened  to 
let  them  in :  but  it  needed  not,  for  they  of  the  Castle 
were  so  secure,  that  there  was  none  left  to  keep  it  save 
the  porter  and  the  cooke,  who  knowing  nothing  of  what 
had  banned  at  the  church,  which  stood  a  large  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  thence,  had  left  the  gate  wide  open,  the  por- 
ter standing  without,  and  the  cooke  dressing  the  dinner 
within.  They  entred  without  resistance,  and  meat  being 
ready,  and  the  cloth  laid,  they  shut  the  gates,  and  tooke 
their  refection  at  good  leasure. 

Now  that  he  had  gotten  the  Casde  into  his  hands,  con« 
sidering  with  himselie  (as  he  was  a  man  no  lesse  advised 
than  vdiant)  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep  it,  the  Eng« 
Ibh  being  as  yet  the  stronger  in  that  countrev,  who  if  they 
should  ^iege  him,  he  knewe  of  no  reliefe,  he  thought 
better  to  carry  away  such  things  as  be  most  easily  trans- 
ported, gold,  silver,  and  apparell,  with  ammunition  and 
armour,  whereof  he  had  greatest  use  and  need,  and  to 
desuroy  the  rest  of  the  provision,  together  with  the  Castle 
itselfe,  then  to  diminbh  the  number  of  his  followers  for  a 
garrison  there  where  it  could  do  no  good.  And  so  he 
caused  carrie  the  meale  and  malt,  and  other  comes  and 
graine,  into  the  cellar,  and  laid  all  together  in  one 
heape :  then  he  took  tl)e  prisoners  and  slew  them,  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  trustie  and  valiant  servant,  Thomas 
Dickson,  mingling  the  victuals  with  their  bloud,  and  bury- 
bg  their  carkasses  in  the  heap  of  corne :  after  that  he 
struck  out  the  heads  of  the  barrells  and  poncheons,  and 
let  the  drink  runn  through  all ;  and  then  he  cast  the  car- 
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kasses  of  dead  horses  and  other  carrion  anoongst  it,  Grow- 
ing the  salt  above  all,  so  to  make  all  together  unusefull  to 
the  enemie;  and  this  cellar  is  called  yet  the  Douglas 
Lairder.  Last  of  all,  he  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  burnt 
all  the  timber,  and  what  else  the  fire  could  overoome, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  scorched  walls  behind  him.  And 
tliis  seemes  to  be  the  first  taking  of  the  Castle  of  Doug- 
las, for  it  is  supposed  that  he  took  it  twice.  For  this  ser- 
vk:e,  and  others  done  to  Lord  WiUiani  his  father.  Sir 
James  gave  unto  Thomas  Dickson  the  lands  of  Hisleside, 
which  hath  beene  given  him  before  the  castle  was  taken 
as  an  encouragement  to  whet  him  on,  and  not  after,  or 
he  was  dain  in  the  church :  which  was  both  liberally  and 
wisely  done  of  him,  thus  to  hearten  and  draw  men  to  bis 
service  by  such  a  noble  beginning.  The  Casde  being 
burnt,  Sir  James  retired,  and  parting  his  men  into  diven 
companies,  so  as  they  mi^ht  be  most  secret,  he  caused 
cure  such  as  were  wounded  in  the  fight,  and  he  himselfe 
kept  as  dose  as  he  could,  waiting  ever  for  an  occaskm  to 
enterprise  something  against  the  enemie.  So  soone  as  he 
was  gone,  the  Lord  Clifibrd  being  advertised  of  what  liad 
happened,  came  himselfe  in  person  to  Douglas,  and  caus- 
ed re-edifie  and  repair  the  Castle  in  a  very  short  time, 
unto  which  he  also  added  a  Tower,  which  is  yet  called 
Harries  Tower  from  him,  and  so  returned  into  England, 
leaving  one  Thurswall  to  be  Captab  thereof.-*-Pp. 
26—28. 


He  (Sir  James  Douglas)  getting  him  again  into  Doug- 
lasdale,  did  use  this  stratagem  against  Thurswall,  Captain 
of  the  Castle,  under  the  said  Lord  Clifford.  He  caused 
some  of  his  folk  drive  away  the  cattle  that  fed  near  unto 
the  Castle,  and  when  the  Captain  of  the  garrison  followed 
to  rescue,  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  leave  them  and 
to  flee  away.  Thus  he  did  often  to  make  the  Captain 
slight  such  u^ys,  and  to  make  him  secure,  that  he  might 
not  suspect  any  further  end  to  be  on  it ;  which  when  he 
bad  wrought  sufficiently  (as  he  thought),  he  laid  some 
men  in  ambuscade,  and  sent  others  away  to  drive  sticfa 
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beasts  as  they  should  find  in  the  view  of  the  Castle,  as 
if  they  had  been  thieves  and  robbers,  as  they  had  done 
often  before.  The  Captain  hearing  of  it,  and  supposing 
there  was  no  greater  danger  now  than  had  been  before, 
issued  forth  of  the  Castle,  and  followed  after  them  with 
such  haste  that  his  men  (running  who  should  be  first) 
were  disordered  and  out  of  their  ranks.  The  drivers  also 
fled  as  fast  as  they  could  till  they  had  drawn  the  Captain 
a  little  way  beyond  the  place  of  arabuscado,  which  when 
they  perceived,  rising  quickly  out  of  their  covert,  they  set 
fiercely  upon  him  and  his  company,  and  so  slew  himself 
and  chased  his  men  back  to  the  Castle,  some  of  whom 
were  overtaken  and  slain,  others  got  into  the  Castle  and 
so  were  saved.  Sir  James,  not  being  able  to  force  the 
house,  took  what  booty  he  could  get  without  in  the  fields, 
and  so  departed.  By  this  means,  and  such  other  exploits, 
he  so^afii'ighted  the  enemy,  that  it  was  counted  a  matter 
of  such  great  jeopardy  to  keep  this  Castle,  that  it  began 
to  be  caUed  the  adventurous  (or  hazardous)  Castle  of 
Douglas :  Whereupon  Sir  John  Walton  being  in  suit  of 
an  English  lady,  she  wrote  to  him  that  when  he  had 
kept  tble  adventurous  Castle  of  Douglas  seven  years,  then 
be  might  think  himself  worthy  to  be  a  suitor  to  her. 
Upon  this  occasion,  Walton  took  upon  him  the  keeping 
of  it,  and  succeeded  to  Thurswall ;  but  he  ran  the  same 
fortune  with  the  rest  that  were  before  him. 

For,  Sir  James  having  first  dressed  an  ambuscado  near 
unto  the  place,  he  made  fourteen  of  his  men  take  so 
many  sacks,  and  fill  them  with  grass,  as  though  it  had 
been  com,  which  they  carried  in  the  way  toward  Lanark, 
the  chief  market  town  in  that  county :  so  hoping  to  draw 
forth  the  Captain  by  tliat  bait,  and  either  to  take  him  or 
the  Castle,  or  both. 

Neither  was  this  expectation  frustrate,  for  the  Captain 
did  bite,  and  came  forth  to  have  taken  this  victual  (as 
be  supposed.)  But  ere  he"  could  reach  these  carriers,  Sir 
James,  with  nis  company,  had  gotten  between  the  castle 
and  him :  and  these  disguised  carriei*s,  seeing  the  Captain 
foUovring  after  them,  did  quickly  cast  off  their  upper  gar- 
ments, wherein  they  had  masked  themselves,  and  throw- 
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ing  off  theif  sacks,  mounted  themselyesN  on  iiorseback, 
and  met  the  Captain  with  a  sharp  encounter,  he  being  so 
much  the  more  amazed  that  it  was  unlocked  for :  where- 
fore, when  he  saw  these  carriers  metamorphosed  into  war- 
riors, and  ready  to  assault  him,  fearing  (that  which  was) 
that  there  was  some  train  laid  for  them,  he  turned  about 
to  haFe  retired  into  the  Castle;  but  there  also  he  met 
with  his  enemies ;  between  which  two  companies  he  and 
his  followers  were  slain,  so  that  none  escaped  ;  the  Cap- 
tain afterwards  being  searched,  they  found  (as  it  is  report- 
ed) his  mistress's  letters  about  him.  Then  he  went  and 
took  in  the  Castle,  but  it  is  uncertam  (say  our  writers) 
whether  by  force  or  composition ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
Constable,  and  those  that  were  within,  have  yieMed  it  up 
without  force;  in  regard  that  he  used  them  so  gently, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had  taken  it  at  utter- 
ance. For  he  sent  them  all  safe  home  to  the  Lord  Clif- 
ford, and  gave  them  also  provisitxi  and  money  for  their 
entertainment  by  the  way.  The  Castle,  which  he  had 
burnt  only  before,  now  he  razetb,  and  casts  down  the 
walls  thereof  to  the  ground.  By  these  and  the  Kke  pro- 
ceedings, within  a  short  while  he  freed  Dou^lasdale,  At- 
trick  Forest,  and  Jedward  Forest,  d*  the  Elnglish  garrisons 
and  subjectu>n.— ii^»jpa^  29. 


No.  II. 


[Extracts  from  The  Bruce. — ^^' Liber  coroposhus  per 
Magistrum  Johannem  Barber,  Archtdiaconnum,  Abyr- 
donensem,  de  gestis,  bellis,  et  virtuttbus,  Domini  Ho- 
berti  Brwyss,  Regis  Scocie  iUustrissimi,  et  de  conquestu 
regni  Scocie  per  eundem,  et  de  Domino  Jacobo  de 
Douglas." — ^Edited  by  John  Jamieson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.y 
&c.  he.  Edinburgh,  1820.] 

Now  takis  James  his  wiage 
Towart  Doiwglas,  his  heretage, 
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With  twa  yeroen,  for  aw^  ma ; 
That  wes  a  8}rinple  stuff  to  ta, 
A  hmd  or  a  castell  to  wm. 
The  quhethir  he  yamyt  to  begyn 
Till  bring  purj^oss  till  ending ; 
For  gud  help  is  m  gud  beeytmjmg, 
For  gud  begynnjmg,  and  hardy, 
Gvff  it  be  folowit  wittily, 
IVlay  ger  oftsyss  unlikly  thing 
Cum  to  full  conabill  ending. 
Swa  did  it  here :  but  he  was  wyss 
And  saw  he  mycht,  on  nakyn  wyss, 
Werray  his  fa  with  evyn  mycht; 
Tharfor  he  thocht  to  wyrk  with  slydit. 
And  in  Dowglas  daile,  his  countr^. 
Upon  an  evynnyng  enuyt  he. 
And  than  a  man  wonnyt  tharby. 
That  was  off  freyndis  weill  mydi^Ti 
And  r]rche  of  moble,  and  off  cateul ; 
And  had  bene  till  his  fadyr  leyll ; 
And  till  him  selff,  in  his  yowthed, 
He  haid  d<me  mony  a  thankiiill  deid. 
Thorn  Dicson  wes  his  name  per&y. 
Till  him  he  send ;  and  gan  hiro  pray, 
That  he  wald  cum  all  anerly 
For  to  spek  with  him  priuely. 
And  he  but  daunger  till  him  gais : 
Bot  fra  he  tauld  him  auhat  he  wais, 
He  gret  for  joy,  and  for  pit^ ; 
And  him  rycht  till  his  houss  had  he ; 
Quhar  in  a  chambre  priuely 
He  held  him  and  Us  cumpany, 
That  nane  had  off  him  persaving. 
Off  mete,  and  drynk,  and  othyr  thing. 
That  mycht  thaim  eyss,  thai  had  pknt£. 
Sa  wrocht  he  thorow  sutelt^, 
That  all  the  lele  men  off  that  knd, 
That  with  his  &dyr  war  dueUand, 
litis  gud  man  gM  cum,  ane  and  ane. 
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And  mak  him  manrent  euir  Dkane ; 
And  he  him  selff  fyrst  homage  maid. 
Dowglas  in  part  gret  glaidschip  haid. 
That  the  gud  men  of  his  cuntr^ 
Wald  swagate  tOl  him  bundyn  be. 
He  sper3rt  the  conwyne  off  the  land, 
And  auha  the  casteU  had  in  hand. 
And  mai  him  tauld  all  halily ; 
And  syne  amang  them  priuelv 
Thai  ordanjrt,  that  he  still  suJd  be 
In  hiddiOis,  and  in  priwet6, 
TiU  Palme  Sonday,  that  wes  ner  hand, 
The  thrid  day  eftyr  folowand. 
For  than  the  ibik  off  that  countr6 
Assembly  at  the  kyrk  wald  be  ; 
And  thai,  that  in  the  castell  wer, 
WaM  als  be  thar,  thar  paknys  to  ber. 
As  folk  that  had  na  dreid  off  ill ; 
For  thai  thoucht  all  wes  at  thair  wiD. 
Than  suM  he  cum  with  his  twa  men. 
Bot,  for  that  men  suld  nocht  him  ken, 
He  suld  ane  mantill  haiff  auld  and  bar, 
And  a  flaiU,  as  he  a  thresscher  war. 
Undyr  the  mantHl  nocht  for  thi 
He  suld  be  armyt  priuely. 
And  quhen  the  men  off  his  oountr^, 
That  suld  all  boune  befor  him  be. 
His  ensenve  mycht  her  hym  cry. 
Then  sulci  thai,  full  enforcely, 
Rycht  ymyddys  the  kyrk  assaill 
The  Ingliss  men  with  hard  bataill 
Swa  that  nane  mycht  eschap  tham  fra ; 
For  thar  throwch  trowyt  thai  to  ta 
The  castell,  that  besid  wes  ner. 
And  quhen  this,  that  I  tell  you  her, 
Wes  diutsyt,  and  undertane, 
Ilkane  till  his  howss  hame  is  gane ; 
And  held  this  spek  in  priuet^, 
TiO  the  day  of  thar  assembly. 
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Tlie  folk  upon  the  Sonounday 
Held  to  Saynct  Bridis  kyrk  thair  way ; 
And  tha  that  in  the  castell  war 
Ischyt  owt,  bath  les  and  mar, 
And  went  thair  palmys  for  to  her ; 
Owtane  a  cuk  and  a  porter. 
James  off  Dowglas  off  thair  cmnniyng^ 
And  quhat  thai  war,  had  witting ; 
And  sped  him  till  the  k3rrk  in  hy. 
Bot  or  he  come,  too  hastily 
Ane  off  his  criyt,  "  Dowglas !  Dowglas !" 
Tlioraas  Dikson,  that  nerrest  was 
Till  thaim  that  war  off  the  castell, 
That  war  all  innouth  the  ohancell, 
Quhen  he  "  Dowglas !"  swa  hey  herd  cry, 
Drew  owt  his  swerd  ;  and  fellely 
Ruschyt  amang  thaim  to  and  fra. 
Bot  ane  or  twa,  for  owtyn  ma, 
Than  in  hy  war  left  lyand, 
Quhill  Dowglas  come  rydbt  at  hand. 
And  then  enforcyt  on  thaim  the  cry. 
Bot  thai  the  chansell  sturdely 
Held,  and  thaim  defendyt  wele, 
Till  off  thair  men  war  slayne  sumdell. 
Bot  the  Dowglace  sa  weill  him  bar. 
That  all  the  men,  that  with  him  war, 
Had  comfort  off  his  wele  doyng ; 
And  he  him  sparyt  nakyn  thing, 
Bot  provyt  swa  his  force  in  fycht, 
That  throw  his  worschip,  and  his  mycbl, 
His  men  sa  keynly  helpyt  than, 
That  thai  the  chansell  on  thaim  wan. 
Than  dane  thai  on  swa  hardyly, 
That  in  schort  tyme  men  mycht  se  ly 
The  twa  part  dede,  or  then  deand. 
The  lave  war  sesyt  scHie  in  hand, 
Swa  that  off  thretty  levyt  nane, 
That  thai  ne  war  slayne  ilkan,  or  tane. 
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James  off  Dcm^^,  qaben  diii  wes  dooei 
The  presooeris  has  be  tane  alsone ; 
And,  with  thaim  off  his  ciunpanj, 
Towart  the  casiell  went  in  by, 
Or  no^issi  or  cry,  suld  ryas. 
And  ior  be  wald  thaim  sone  soppnv, 
That  levyt  m  the  casteU  war, 
That  war  but  twa  for  owtyn  mar, 
Fvve  men  or  sex  befor  send  be. 
That  fimd  all  opyn  the  entr^ ; 
And  entryt,  and  the  porter  tuk 
Rycht  at  the  gate,  and  sjme  the  cuk. 
mth  that  Dowgks  come  to  the  gat, 
And  entnrt  in  for  owtjm  debate ; 
And  fand  the  mete  all  red^  grathtt, 
With  burdjrs  set,  and  clathis Iqrit. 
The  gaitis  then  he  gert  sper. 
And  satf  and  eyt  all  at  layser. 
Syne  all  the  gudb  turagrt  thai 
llmt  thaim  tbocht  thai  mycht  haiff  away ; 
And  namly  wapnys,  and  armyng, 
Siluer,  and  tresour,  and  cletbjrng. 
Vyctallis,  that  mydit  nocht  tursyt  be. 
On  thb  manor  destroyit  he. 
All  the  fietalis,  owtane  sak, 
Als  quheyt,  and  flour,  and  meill,  and  mak 
In  the  wyne  sellar  gert  he  bring; 
And  samyn  on  the  flur  all  flynff. 
And  the  presooeris  that  he  had  tane 
Rycht  thar  in  gert  he  heid  ilkane ; 
^rne  off  the  townnys  he  hedis  outsdrak: 
A  foule  melli  thar  gane  he  mak. 
For  meile,  and  malt,  and  blud,  and  wyne. 
Ran  aH  to  gidder  in  a  mdljrne, 
That  was  onsemly  for  to  se. 
Thiurfor  the  men  off  that  country 
For  swa  fele  thar  mellyt  wer, 
CalHt  it  the  '<  Dowglas  Lardner." 
Syne  tuk  he  salt,  as  Ic  hard  tell, 
2» 
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And  ded  borss,  and  sordid  the  well ; 
And  brynt  all,  owtakyn  stane ; 
And  is  forth,  with  his  menje,  gayne 
Till  his  reseU ;  for  him  tboooht  weill, 
Giff  he  had  haldya  the  casteil, 
It  had  bene  assegyt  raith ; 
And  that  him  thoucht  to  mekill  waith. 
For  he  ne  had  bop  off  reskewyn^. 
And  it  is  to  peralous  thing 
In  castell  ass^yt  to  be, 
Quhar  want  is  off  thir  thingb  thre ; 
Victaill,  or  men  with  thair  armyng. 
Or  than  gud  hop  off  rescuyng. 
And  for  he  dred  thir  diingis  suld  faile. 
He  che^t  fiirthwart  to  trawaill, 
Quhar  he  mycht  at  his  larges  be ; 
And  swa  dry  ve  furth  his  destao^. 

On  this  wise  wes  the  castell  tan, 
And  slayne  that  war  tharb  ilkan. 
The  Dowglas  syne  all  bis  menye 
Crert  in  ser  piacos  depertyt  be ; 
For  men  sold  wyt  quhar  thai  war. 
That  yeid  deper^  her  and  than 
Thaim  that  war  woufidyt  gert  be  ly 
Iq  till  hiddillis,  all  priaely ; 
And  eert  gud  leeclus  till  thaim  bring 
Quhill  that  thai  war  in  till  heliag. 
And  him:  se^  with  a  few  menye, 
Quhile  ane,  auhile  twa,  and  quhile  thre, 
And  umquhill  all  him  alkne. 
In  hiddillis  throw  the  land  is  gane. 
Sa  dred  he  Inglis  men  his  mycht, 
That  be  durst  nocht  wele  cum  in  sycbt 
For  thai  war  that  tyme  all  wddand 
As  maist  lordts,  our  all  the  land. 

Bot  tythandis,  that  scdis  sone. 
Off  tliis  deid  that  Dow{^  has  done. 
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Come  to  the  GUffiird  his  ere,  in  bj. 

That  for  bis  tjmsaiU  wes  saiy ; 

And  menjt  hut  men  that  thai  had  shyne. 

And  syne  has  to  purpos  tane, 

To  bis  the  castell  up  agayoe. 

Thar  for,  as  man  of  meldU  mayne, 

He  assemUit  gret  cumpany, 

And  till  Dowglas  he  went  in  by. 

And  big8;yt  wp  the  casteH  swyth  ; 

And  maid  it  rycht  stalwart  and  styth 

And  put  tharin  victallis  and  men. 

Ane  off  the  Thyrwallys  then 

He  left  behind  him  Capttane|» 

And  syne  till  Ingland  went  a^ayne. 

Book  IV.  V.  255—460. 

BoT  yeit  than  James  of  Doo^as 
In  Dowglas  Daile  travailland  was ; 
Or  ellys  weill  ner  hand  tharby, 
In  hyddillys  sumdeill  priaely. 
For  he  wald  se  his  gouemyng, 
That  had  the  castell  in  keping: 
And  gert  mak  mony  joperty, 
To  se  aubethyr  he  wald  iscbe  blythly. 
And  quben  he  parsav^t  that  he 
Wakl  blythly  iscbe  with  his  roeoye, 
He  maid  a  gadring  priuely 
Off  thaim  that  war  on  his  party ; 
That  war  sa  fele,  that  thai  durst  fycht 
With  Thyrwail,  and  aU  the  mycht 
Off  thaim  that  in  the  castell  war. 
He  schupe  him  in  the  nycht  to  far 
To  Sandylandis :  and  thar  ner  by 
He  him  enbuschyt  priaely, 
And  send  a  few  a  trane  to  ma ; 
That  sone  m  the  momyng  gan  ga. 
And  tuk  catell,  that  wes  the  castell  by, 
And  syne  withdrew  tbaim  hastely 
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I  Tovfart  thaim  that  eobuschh  war. 

Than  Thyrwall,  for  owtyn  mar, 
Gert  arme  his  men,  forowtyn  baid ; 
And  iscbyt  with  all  the  men  be  baid : 
And  folowyt  fast  eftir  the  cry. 
He  wes  armyt  at  poynt  clenlY, 
Owtane  [that]  his  hede  wes  bar. 
Than,  with  the  men  that  with  him  war, 
The  catell  fobwit  he  gud  speid, 
R^cbt  as  a  man  that  had  na  dreid, 
Till  that  he  gat  off  thaim  a  sycht. 
Than  prekyt  thai  with  all  tbar  mycht, 
Folowand  tb«im  owt  off  aray ; 
And  thai  s^d  thaim  fleand,  quhill  thai 
Fer  by  thair  buschement  war  past : 
And  Thyrwall  ay  chassyt  fast 
And  than  thai  that  enbuschyt  war 
Iscbyt  till  him,  bath  les  and  mar. 
And  rayssYt  sodanly  the  cry. 
And  thai  that  saw  sa  sudanly 
That  folk  come  ^rly  prikand 
Rvcht  betuix  thaim  ana  thair  warand. 
Thai  war  in  to  foil  gret  effiray. 
And,  for  thai  war  owt  off  aray. 
Sum  off  thaim  fled,  and  sum  abad. 
And  Dowglas,  that  tbar  with  him  bad 
A  gret  mengye,  foil  egrely 
Assaylyt,  and  scalyt  thaim  hastily : 
And  in  schort  tyme  ourraid  thaim  swa, 
That  weile  nane  escbapyt  thaim  fra. 
Thyrwall,  that  wes  thair  capitane, 
Wes  tbar  in  the  bargane  slane : 
And  qS  his  men  the  mast  party. 
The  lave  fled  foil  effiraydy. 

Book  V.  V.  10—60. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Hosts  have  been  known  at  that  dread  sound  to  yield. 
And,  Douglas  dead,  his  name  bath  won  the  field. 

John  Uomc 

It  was  at  the  close  of  an  early  spring  day,  when  nature^ 
in  a  cold  proviace  of  Scotland,  was  reviving  from  her 
winter's  sleep,  and  the  air  at  least,  though  not  the  veeeta* 
tion,  gave  promise  of  an  abatement  of  the  rigour  of  thft 
season,  that  two  travellers,  whose  appearance  at  tliat  early 
period  sufficiently  announced  their  wandering  characteiv 
which,  in  general,  secured  a  free  passage  even  through  a 
dangerous  country,  were  seen  coming  from  tlie  souths 
westward,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas^ 
and  seemed  to  be  holding  tlieir  course  in  the  direction  of 
the  river  of  that  name,  whose  dale  afforded  a  species  of 
approach  to  that  memorable  feudal  fortress.  The  stream, 
small  in  comparison  to  the  extent  of  its  fame,  served  as 
a  kind  of  drain  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
at  the  same  time  afforded  the  means  of  a  rougli  road  ta 
the  castle  and  village.  The  high  lords  to  whom  the  <^as- 
tie  had  for  ages  belonged,  might,  had  they  chosen,  have 
made  this  access  a  great  deal  smoother  and  more  con<- 
▼enient ;  but  there  had  been  as  yet  little  or  no  exercise 
for  those  geniuses,  who  have  taught  all  tlie  world  that  it  it 
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better  to  take  the  more  circuitous  road  round  the  base  of  a 
hill,  than  the  direct  course  of  ascending  it  on  the  one  side, 
and  descending  it  directly  on  the  other,  without  yielding  a 
single  step  to  render  the  passage  more  easy  to  tne  travel- 
ler ;  still  less  were  those  mysteries  dreamed  of,'  which 
M'Adam  has  of  late  days  expounded.  But,  indeed,  to 
what  purpose  should  the  ancient  Douglasses  have  employ- 
ed his  principles,  even  if  they  had  known  them  in  ever  so 
much  perfection?  Wheel-carriages,  except  of  the  most 
clumsy  description,  and  for  the  most  simple  operations  of 
agriculture,  were  totally  unknown.  Even  the  most  deli- 
cate female  had  no  resource  save  a  horse,  or,  in  case  of 
sore  infirmity,  a  litter.  The  men  used  their  own  sturdy 
limbs,  or  hardy  horses,  to  transport  themselves  from  place 
to  phce ;  and  travellers,  females  in  particular,  experienced 
no  small  inconvenience  from  the  ru^ed  nature  of  the 
country.  A  swollen  torrent  sometimes  crossed  their  path, 
and  compelled  them  to  wait  until  the  waters  had  abated 
their  frenzy.  The  bank  of  a  small  river  was  occask)nallj 
lorn  away  by  the  effects  of  a  thunder-storm,  a  recent  in- 
undatbn,  or  the  like  convulsions  of  nature ;  and  the  way- 
farer relied  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  district,  or  obtained 
the  best  k>cal  information  in  nis  power,  how  to  direct  his 
path  so  as  to  sumoount  such  untoward  obstacles. 

The  Douelas  issues  from  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  valley  to  the  south-west,  from  whose 
contributions,  and  the  aid  of  sudden  storms,  it  receives  its 
scanty  supplies.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that 
of  the  pastoral  hills  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  forming,  as 
is  usual,  bleak  and  wild  farms,  many  of  which  had,  at  no 
great  length  of  time  from  the  date  of  the  story,  been  cov- 
ered with  trees ;  as  some  of  them  still  attest  by  bearing  the 
name  of  $haWy  that  is,  wild  natural  wood.  The  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  the  Douglas  water  itself  was  flat  land,  capa- 
ble of  bearine  strong  crops  of  oats  and  rye,  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  what  they  required  of  these  proauctions. 
At  no  great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  nver,  a  few 
special  sp6ts  excepted,  the  soil  capable  of  agriculture  was 
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more  and  more  mixed  with  the  pastoral  and  woodhiifl 
ooontiy,  till  both  terminated  in  desobte  and  partly  inao* 
cessible  moorlands. 

Above  all,  it  was  war-time,  and  of  necessity  all  circum- 
stances of  mere  convenience  were  obliged  to  give  wav  to 
a  paramount  sense  of  danger ;  the  inhabitants,  therefore, 
instead  of  trying  to  amend  the  paths  which  ctkmecttd 
them  with  other  districts,  were  thankiiil  that  the  natural 
difficulties  which  surrounded  them  rendered  it  unnecessary 
lo  break  up  or  to  fortify  the  access  from  more  open  coun- 
tries. Their  wants,  with  a  very  few  exceptimis,  wore 
completely  supplied,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  the  rude 
and  scanty  produce  of  their  own  mountains  and  kohu^* 
the  last  of  which  served  for  the  exercise  of  their  limited 
agriculture,  while  the  better  part  of  the  mountains  and 
forest  glens,  produced  pasture  for  their  herds  and  flocks. 
The  recesses  of  the  unexplored  depths  of  these  sylvan 
retreats  being  seldom  disturbed,  especially  since  the  lords 
of  the  district  had  laid  aside,  during  this  time  of  strife, 
their  constant  occupation  of  hunting,  the  various  kinds  of 
game  had  increased  of  late  very  considerabl  v ;  so  that  not 
only  in  crossing  the  rougher  parts  of  the  hilly  and  desolate 
country  we  are  describing,  different  varieties  of  deer  were 
occasionally  seen,  but  even  the  wild  cattle  peculiar  to 
Scotland  sometimes  showed  themselves,  and  other  animals, 
which  indicated  the  irregular  and  disordered  state  of  the 
period.  The  wild  cat  was  frequently  surprised  in  the  dark 
ravbes  or  the  swampy  thickets ;  and  the  wolf,  already  a 
stranger  to  the  more  popukms  districts  of  the  Lothians, 
here  maintained  his  ground  against  the  encroachments  of 
num,  and  was  still  himself  a  terror  to  those  by  whom  he 
was  finally  to  be  extirpated.  In  winter  especially,  and 
winter  was  hardly  yet  past,  these  savage  animals  were 
wont  to  be  driven  to  extremity  for  lack  of  food,  and  used 
to  frequent,  in  dangerous  numbers,  the  batde-field,  the  de- 
serted churchyard— nay,  sometimes  the  abodes  of  living 

*  Hoimgf  or  flat  plaiiM,  by  the  tidei  of  the  brooks  and  riven,  termed  m  the 
foatb,  In^. 
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iien,  there  to  watch  for  children,  tlieir  defenceless  prej^ 
with  as  much  familiarity  as  the  fox  now-a-days  will  vein 
lure  to  prowl  near  the  mistresses*  poultry-yard. 
-  From  what  we  have  said,  our  readers,  if  they  have 
■lade-^as  who  in  these  days  has  not — ^the  Scottish  tour, 
will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  -the  wilder  aod 
vpper  part  of  Douglas  Dale,  during  the  eariier  period  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  setting  sun  cast  hb  gleams 
along  a  moorland  country,  which  to  the  westward  broke 
into  lai^er  swells,  terminating  in  the  mountains  called  tlie 
Larger  and  Lesser  Cairntable.  The  first  of  these  is,  as 
it  were,  the  father  of  the  bills  in  the  neiglibourhood,  the 
source  of  an  hundred  streams,  and  by  far  the  largest  of 
the  ridge,  still  holding  in  bis  dark  bosom,  and  in  the  ravines 
with  whk^fa  his  sides  are  ploughed,  considerable  remnants 
of  those  ancient  forests  with  which  ail  the  high  grounds 
of  that  quarter  were  once  covered,  and  particularly  the 
hills,  in  wiiich  the  rivers — both  those  which  run  to  the  east, 
and  those  which  seek  the  west  to  discharge  thaoiselveB 
into  the  Solway — ^hide,  like  so  many  hermits,  their  original 
and  scanty  sources. 

The  landscape  was  still  illuminated  by  the  reflection 
of  the  evening  sun,  sometimes  thrown  back  fix)m  pool  or 
stream ;  sometimes  resting  on  grey  rocks,  huge  cmnberors 
of  the  soil,  winch  labour  and  agriculture  have  sbce  re* 
moved,  and  sometimes  contenting  itself  with  gilding  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  tinged  alternately  grey,  gre^,  or 
niddy,  as  the  ground  itself  consisted  of  rock,  or  grassy 
turf,  or  bare  eartlien  mound,  or  looked  at  a  dbtance  Tike  a 
rampart  of  dark  red  porphyry.  Occasionally,  too,  the  eye 
rested  on  the  steep  brown  extent  of  mo(»land,  as  the  sun- 
beam glanced  back  from  the  Uttle  tarn  or  mountain  pool, 
whose  lustre,  like  that  of  the  eye  in  the  human  counte- 
nance, gives  a  life  and  vivacity  to  every  feature  around. 

The  elder  and  stouter  of  the  two  travellers  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  was  a  person  well,  and  even  sliowily 

*  The  good  dame,  or  wife  of  a  respectable  fanner,  is  ainoti  oai^BnUj 
thus  designated  in  Skolland. 
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dressed,  accor^ns  to  the  finery  of  the  times,  and  bore  at 
bis  back,  as  wandering  minstrels  were  wont,  a  case,  con* 
* .  taining  a  small  barp,  rote,  or  viol,  or  some  such  species  of 
miistcal  instrument  for  accompanying  the  voice.  Tb6 
leathern  case  announced  so  much,  although  it  proclaimed 
not  the  exact  nature  of  the  instrument.  The  colour  of 
the  traveller's  doublet  was  blue,  and  that  of  his  hose  vio* 
let,  with  slashes  which  showed  a  lining  of  tlte  same  colour 
with  the  jerkin.  A  mantle  ought,  according  to  ordinary 
custom,  to  have  covered  this  dress ;  but  the  lieatof  die  sun, 
thoueb  the  season  was  so  early,  had  induced  the  wearer 
to  fold  up  his  cloak  in  small  compass,  and  form  it  inio  a 
bundle,  attached  to  the  shoulders  like  the  military  great- 
coat of  the  infantry  soldier  of  the  present  day.  The  neat* 
ness  with  which  it  was  made  up,  argued  the  precision  of  a 
practised  traveller,  who  bad  been  long  accustomed  to  eve« 
ry  resource  whbh  change  of  weather  required.  A  great 
profiision  of  nairow  ribands  or  points,  constituting  the  loops 
with  which  our  ancestors  connected  their  doublet  and 
hose,  formed  a  kind  of  cordon,  composed  of  knots  of  blue 
or  mlet,  wliich  surrounded  the  traveller's  person,  and 
thus  asnmilated  in  c(4our  with  the  two  garments  whksh  it 
was  ifae  office  of  these  strings  to  combine.  The  bonnet 
usiiaUy  worn  with  this  showy  dress,  was  of  that  kind  with 
which  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  son,  Edward  the  Stxtb, 
are  usually  represented.  It  was  more  fitted,  from  the  gar 
stuff  of  whu^h  it  was  composed,  to  appear  b  a  pubfic 
place,  than  to  encounter  a  storm  of  rain.  It  was  paity-* 
coloured,  bemg  made  of  different  stripes  of  blue  and  vio- 
let; and  the  wearer  arrogated  a  certab  degree  of  gencifity 
to  binaself,  by  wearing  a  plume  of  ccmsiderable  dimensbns 
of  the  same  favourite  colours.  The  features  over  whksh 
this  feather  drooped  were  in  no  degree  remarkable  for  pe- 
culiarity of  expression.  Yet  in  so  desolate  a  coimtry  as 
the  west  of  Scodand,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  pass 
the  man  without  more  minute  attention  than  he  would  have 
met  with  where  there  was  more  in  the  character  of  die 
scenery  to  arrest  the  gaze  of  the  passengers. 
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A  quick  eye,  a  sociable  look,  seeming  to  say,  ^'  Ay,  kok 
at  me,  I  am  a  man  worth  noticing,  and  not  unworthy  your 
attention,"  carried  with  it,  nevertheless,  an  interpretation 
which  might  be  thought  favourable  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  person  whom  the  traveller  met 
A  knight  or  soldier  would  merely  have  thought  that  he 
bad  met  a  merry  fellow,  who  couW  sing  a  wild  song,  or 
tell  a  wild  tale,  and  help  to  empty  a  flagon,  with  aU  the 
accomplbhments  necessary  for  a  boon  companion  at  an 
hostelry,  except  perhaps  an  alacrity  at  defraying  his  share 
e(  the  reckoning,  A  churchman,  on  the  other  hand, might 
bave  thought  he  of  the  blue  and  violet  was  of  too  loose 
habit9,  and  accustomed  too  Utile  to  limk  himself  withb 
the  boundaries  of  beseeming  mifth,  to  be  fit  society  for 
one  of  his  sacred  calling.  Yet  the  Man  of  Song  had  a 
certain  steadiness  of  countenance,  which  seemed  fitted  to 
hold  place  m  scenes  of  serious  business  as  well  as  of  gay- 
ety.  A  wayfaring  passenger  of  wealth  (not  at  that  time  a 
numerous  class)  might  have  feared  in  him  a  professieniA 
robber,  or  one  whom  opportunity  was  very  likely  to  con- 
vert into  such ;  a  female  might  have  been  apfurebensive 
of  ukicivil  treatment ;  and  a  yonth,  or  timid  person,  m^t 
have  thought  of  murder,  or  snch  direfiil  doingg.  Unless 
privately  armed,  however,  the  minstrel  was  ill  aecoutmA 
for  any  dangerous  occnpatkni.  His  only  visible  weapoa 
was  a  small  crooked  sword,  like  wbat  we  now  eatl  a 
banger ;  and  the  state  of  the  times  would  have  Jastifieii 
any  man,  however  peaceful  his  intentions,  in  being  so  bar 
armed  against  the  perils  of  the  road. 

If  a  glance  at  this  man  bad  in  any  respect  prejudiced 
bim  in  the  opbion  of  those  whom  he  met  on  his  jonmey^ 
a  look  at  his  companion  would,  so  far  as  his  diaracter 
oould  be  guessed  at — for  be  was  closely  muffled  up— 
have  passed  for  an  apology  and  warrant  for  his  associate. 
The  younger  traveller  was  apparently  in  early  youth,  d 
soft  and  gentle  boy,  whose  Sclavonic  gown,  the  appro- 
priate dress  of  the  pilgrim,  he  wore  more  closely  drawn 
about  him  than  the  coldness  of  the  weather  seemed  to 
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authorize  or  recommend.  His  features,  imperfectly  seen 
under  the  hood  of  his  pilgrim's  dress,  were  prepossessing 
in  a  high  degree  ;  and  lliough  he  wore  a  walking  sword, 
it  seemed  rather  to  be  in  compliance  with  general  fashion 
than  from  any  violent  purpose  he  did  so.  There  were 
traces  of  sadness  upon  his  brow,  and  of  tears  upon  his 
cheeks  ;  and  his  weariness  was  such,  as  even  his  rougher 
companion  seemed  to  sympathize  with,  while  he  privately 
participated  also  in  the  sorrow  which  kft  its  marks  upon 
a  countenance  so  lovely.  Tliey  spoke  together,  and  the 
elder  of  the  two,  while  he  assumed  the  deferential  air 
proper  to  a  man  of  inferior  rank  addressing  a  superior, 
showed,  in  tone  and  gesture,  something  that  amounted  to 
bterest  and  affection. 

"  Bertram,  my  friend,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two, 
**  bow  far  are  we  still  from  Douglas  Castle  ?  We  have 
already  come  farther  than  the  twenty  miles,  which  thoa 
didst  say  was  the  distance  from  Cammock-rKX'  how  didsC 
thou  call  the  last  hostelry  whiefa  we  left  by  daybreak  ?" 

'<  Cumnock,  my  dearest  lady — I  beg  ten  tbousaad  ex- 
cuses—ray gracious  young  lord." 

**  Call  me  Augustine,"  replied  his  comrade,  "  if  jom 
mean  to  speak  as  is  fktest  for  the  tinoe." 

"  Nay,  as  for  that,"  said  Bertram,  "  if  your  ladyshif 
ean  condescend  to  lay  aside  your  quality,  my  own  good- 
breeding  is  not  so  firmly  sewed  to  me  but  that  I  can  doff  it, 
ind  resume  it  again  without  its  losing  a  stitch  ^  and  since 
your  ladyship,  to  whom  I  am  sworn  in  obedience,  is 
pleased  to  command  that  I  should  treat  you  as  my  own 
son,  shame  it  were  to  me  if  I  were  not  to  slxwv  you  the 
aflfection  of  a  father,  more  especially  as  1  may  well  swear 
roy  great  oath,  that  I  owe  you  the  duty  of  such,  though 
well  I  wot  it  has,  in  our  case,  been  the  lot  of  the  parent 
to  be  maintained  by  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the 
child ;  for  when  was  it  that  I  hungered  or  thirsted,  and 
the  black  stock*  of  Berkely  did  not  relieve  my  wants  ?** 

*  The  iathi  dannAiU,  which  stood  in  .the  hacoo's  hall,  was  oika  so  de* 
•igaaied. 
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"  I  would  have  it  so,"  answered  the  young  pilgrim ; 
"  I  would  have  it  so.  What  use  of  the  mountains  of 
beef,  and  the  oceans  of  beer,  which  they  say  our  donMiins 
produce,  if  there  is  a  hungry  heart  among  our  vassalagei 
or  especially  if  thou,  Bertram,  who  hast  served  as  the 
minstrel  of  our  house  for  more  than  twenty  years,  shouldst 
experience  such  a  feeling  ?" 

"  Certes,  lady,"  answered  Bertram,  "  it  would  be  like 
the  catastrophe  which  is  told  of  the  Baron  of  Fast- 
enough,  when  his  last  mouse  was  starved  to  death  in  the 
very  pantry  ;  and  if  I  escape  this  journey  without  such  a 
calamity,  I  shall  think  myself  out  of  reach  of  thirst  or 
famine  for  the  whole  of  my  life." 

"  Tl)ou  hast  suffered  already  once  or  twice  by  these 
Attacks,  my  poor  friend,"  said  the  lady. 

^^  It  is  little,"  answered  Bertram,  <<  any  thing  that  I 
have  suffered ;  and  I  were  ungrateful  to  give  the  incon- 
venience of  missing  a  breakfast,  or  making  an  untimely 
dinner,  so  serious  a  name.  But  then  1  hardly  see  bov 
your  ladyship  can  endure  this  gear  much  longer.  You 
must  yourself  feel,  that  the  plodding  along  these  high 
lands,  of  which  the  Scots  give  us  such  good  measure  in 
their  miles,  is  no  jesting  matter;  and  as  for  Douglas 
Castle,  why  it  is  still  three  good  miles  off." 

"  The  question  then  is/'  quoth  the  lady,  heaving  a 
sigh,  <<  what  we  are  to  do  w^hen  we  have  so  &r  to  travel, 
and  when  the  castle  gates  must  be  locked  long  befi>re  we 
arrive  there  ?" 

"  For  that  I  will  pledge  my  word,"  answered  Bertram. 
**  The  gates  of  Douglas,  under  the  keeping  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  do  not  open  so  easily  as  those  of  the  buttery 
hatch  at  our  own  castle,  when  it  is  well  oiled  ;  and  if 
your  ladyship  take  my  advice,  you  will  turn  southward 
ho  !  and  in  two  days  at  farthest,  we  shall  be  in  a  land 
where  men's  wants  are  provided  for,  as  the  inns  proclaim 
it,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  the  secret  of  this 
little  journey  shall  never  be  known  to  living  mortal  but 
ourselves,  as  sure  as  I  am  sworn  minstrel  and  man  of 
fiiith." 
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^  I  thtak  tbco  for  thy  advice,  mine  honest  Bertram," 
«aid  the  lady,  "  but  1  cannot  profit  by  it.  Sliould  thy 
knowledge  ol'  tliese  parts  possess  thee  will)  an  acquaint- 
ance with  any  decent  house,  whether  it  belong  to  rich  or 
poor,  1  would  willingly  take  quarters  tliere,  if  I  could  ob- 
laia  thera  from  this  ume  until  to-morrow  morning.  Tlie 
gates  of  Douglas  Castle  will  tl)en  be  open  to  guests  of  so 
peaceful  an  appearance  as  we  carry  with  us,  and — and — 
It  will  out — we  might  have  time  to  make  such  applications 
to  our  toilet  as  might  ensure  us  a  good  reception,  by 
drawing  a  comb  tlirough  our  locks,  or  such  like  fop- 
pery." 

"  Ah,  madam !"  said  Bertram,  "  were  not  Sir  John  do 
Walton  m  question,  metFiinks  I  should  venture  to  reply, 
that  an  unwashed  brow,  an  unkempt  bead  of  hair,  and  t 
k)ok  far  more  saucy  than  your  ladyship  ever  wears,  or  cm 
wear,  were  the  proper  disguise  to  trick  out  that  minstrers 
boy,  whom  you  wish  to  represent  in  the  present  pageant." 

•*  Do  you  suffer  your  youthful  pupils  to  be  mdeed  so 
slovenly  and  so  saucy,  Bertram?"  tmswered  the  hdy. 
''  I  for  one  will  not  imitate  them  in  tliat  particular ;  and 
whether  Sir  John  be  now  in  the  Castle  of  Doaglas  or  not, 
I  wiit  treat  the  soldiers  wl)o  lidd  so  honourable  a  charge 
widi  a  washed  brow,  and  a  head  of  hair  somewhat  ordered. 
As  for  going  back  without  seeing  a  castle  which  has 
iniBgled  even  wkh  my  very  dreams — at  a  word,  Bertram, 
thou  mayst  go'ttiat  way,  but  I  will  not." 

"  And  if  I  part  with  your  ladyship  on  sucli  terras," 
responded  the  minstrel,  "  now  your  frolic  is  so  nearly  ac- 
compKshed,  it  ^all  be  the  fonl  fiend  himself,  and  notliing 
more  comely  or  less  dangerous,  that  shall  tear  me  from 
your  side ;  and  for  lodgin^^  there  is  not  far  from  hence 
the  house  of  one  Tom  Dicksoti  of  Hazelside,  one  of  the 
most  honest  fellows  of  the  dale,  and  who,  although  f 
labouring  man,  ranked  as  high  as  a  warrior,  when  I  vrts  | 
this  country,  as  any  noble  gentleman  that  rode  in  the  tw 
of  the  Douglas." 

"  He  is,  then,  a  soldior?"  said  the  lady, 
3* 
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^  When  liis  country  or  his  lord  need  his  sword,"  re- 
plied Bertram — "  and,  to  say  the  truth,  they  are  seldom  at 
peace ;  but  otherwise,  he  is  no  enemyi  save  to  the  wolf 
ivhich  plunders  his  herds.'' 

"  But  forget  not,  my  trusty  guide,"  replied  the  lady, 
^  that  the  blood  m  our  veins  is  !&)glisli,  and  consequentlyt 
that  we  are  in  danger  from  all  who  call  themselves  foes  to 
the  ruddy  Cross." 

*^  Do  not  fear  tliis  man's  faith,"  answered  Bertram* 
"  You  may  trust  to  him  as  to  the  best  knight  or  gentleman 
of  the  land.  We  may  make  good  our  lodging  by  a  tune  or 
a  song ;  and  it  may  remember  you  that  I  undertook  (pro- 
vided it  pleased  your  ladyship^  to  temporize  a  little  with 
the  Scots,  who,  poor  souls,  love  minstrels}'',  and  when 
they  have  but  a  silver  penny,  will  willingly  bestow  it  to 
encouraee  the  gay  science — ^I  promised  you,  I  say,  that 
we  should  be  as  wefeome  to  them  as  if  we  had  been  bom 
amidst  their  own  wild  hills ;  and  for  the  best  that  such  a 
bouse  as  Dickson's  affords,  tlie  gleeman's  son,  fair  lady, 
•hall  not  hreathe  a  wish  in  vdn.  And  now,  will  you 
speak  your  mind  to  your  devoted  friend  and  adopted 
nther,  or  ratlier  vour  sworn  servant  and  guide,  Bertram 
the  Minstrel,  what  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  in  this  matter  ?" 

"  O,  we  will  certainly  accept  of  the  Scot's  hospitality," 
said  the  lady,  *^  your  minstrel  word  being  plightea  that  he 
is  a  tnie  man. — ^Tom  Dickson,  call  you  Um  ?" 

'^  Yes,"  replied  Bertram,  ^^  such  is  his  name ;  aod  bjr 
koking  on  these  abeep,  I  am  assured  that  we  are  nonr 
upon  Us  land." 

^  Indeed  !"  said  the  huiy,  with  some  surprise ;  ^*  and 
how  is  your  wisdom  aware  of  that  ?" 

<<  I  see  tlie  first  letter  of  his  name  marked  upon  thia 
flock,"  answered  the  guide.  '^  Ah,  learning  is  wW  cai^ 
ries  a  roan  through  the  world,  as  well  as  if  he  had  the  ring 
by  virtue  of  which  old  minstrels  tell  that  Adam  understood 
ibe  language  of  the  beasts  in  Paradise.  Ah,  madam  i 
there  b  more  wit  taueht  in  the  shepherd's  shieling  than 
the  lady  tliinks  of,  who  sews  her  painted  seam  in  hec 
summer  bower." 
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"  Be  it  SO,  good  Bfertram.  And  although  not  so  deep- 
\f  ^Hed  in  die  knowledge  of  written  language  as  you  are, 
it  is  iniposable  for  me  to  esteem  its  value  more  than  I 
actually  do ;  so  hold  we  on  the  nearest  road  to  this  Tom 
Diekson's,  whose  very  sheep  tell  of  his  whereabout  I 
trust  we  have  not  very  (ar  to  go,  although  the  knowledge 
that  our  journey  is  shortened  by  a  few  miles  has  so  much 
recovered  my  fatigue,  that  methinks  I  could  dance  all  the 
rest  of  the  way." 


CHAPTER  n. 


RmoHmL    Well,  this  is  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

Touchstone,    kye,  now  am  I  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool  I.    When  I  was  ai 
kome  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Rm,    Aye,  be  so,  good  Touchstone.-^Look  you,  who  comes  here  \  a 
3roii»g  nna  «iid  an  eld,  IB  soleinti  talk. 

Am  You  LiktU^Scim  IV.  Ad  17. 

As  the  traveUers  spoke  together,  they  reached  a  turn 
of  Ae  pioh  which  presented  a  more  extensive  prospect 
tiiao  the  broken  face  of  the  country  had  yet  shown  them. 
A  valley,  through  which  flowed  a  small  tributary  stream, 
exhibited  the  wild,  but  not  unpleasant,  features  of  "  a 
lone  vale  of  green  braken  f  here  and  there  besprinkled 
with  groups  of  alder-trees,  of  hazels,  and  of  copse  oak* 
vpood,  whch  had  maintained  their  stations  in  the  recesses 
of  the  vaUey,  although  they  had  vanished  from  the  Idftier 
tad  more  eiqposed  sides  of  the  hills.  The  farm-house,  or 
anansian^hoafle,  (for,  (rom  its  size  and  appearance,  it  might 
hive  been  the  one  or  the  other,)  was  a  lajrge  but  k>w  build>« 
fDg,  and  the  walls  of  the  out4iouses  were  sufHciendy  strong 
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to  resist  any  band  of  casual  depredators.  TTiere  was 
nothing,  however,  which  could  withstand  a  more  powerful 
force ;  for,  in  a  country  laid  waste  by  war,  the  farmer  was 
then,  as  now,  obliged  to  take  his  chance  of  the  great  evilar 
attendant  upon  that  state  of  tilings ;  and  his  condition, 
never  a  very  eligible  one,  was  rendered  considerably 
worse  by  the  insecurity  attending  it.  About  half  a  mile  far- 
ther was  seen  a  (Jotliic  building  of  very  small  extent,  hav- 
ing a  half-dismanded  chapel,  which  the  minstrel  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride.  "  The  place," 
he  said,  **  I  understand,  is  allowed  to  subsist,  as  two  or 
three  old  monks  and  as  many  nuns,  whom  it  contains,  are 
permitted  by  the  English  to  serve  God  there,  and  some- 
times to  give  relief  to  Scottish  travellers ;  and  who  have 
neoordingly  taken  assurance  with  Sir  John  de  Wahon,  and 
tccepted  as  their  superior  a  churchman  on  whom  he  thinks 
he  can  depend.  But  if  these  guests  happen  to  reveal  any 
secrets,  they  are,  by  some  means  or  other,  believed  to  fly 
towards  the  English  governor  ;  and  therefore,  unless  your 
hdyship's  commands  be  positive,  I  think  we  had  best  not 
trust  ourselves  to  their  hospitality." 

"  Of  a  surety,  no,"  said  the  lady,  "  if  thou  canst  pro- 
vide me  with  lodgings  where  we  shall  have  more  prudent 
hosts." 

At  this  moment,  two  human  forms  were  seen  to  ap- 
proach the  farm-house  in  a  diflerent  direction  from  the 
travellers,  and  speaking  so  high,  in  a  tone  apparently  of 
dispute,  that  the  minstrel  and  his  companion  could  distin- 

Siish  their  voices  though  the  distance  Ti^-as  considerable, 
aving  screened  his  eyes  witfi  his  hand  for  some  minutes, 
Bertram  at  length  exclaimed,  "  By  our  Lady,  it  is  my  old 
friend,  Tom  Dickson,  sure  enough! — What  can  make 
him  in  such  bad  humour  with  the  lad,  who,  I  think,  may 
be  die  litde  wild  boy,  his  son  Charles,  who  used  to  run 
about  and  plait  rushes  some  twenty  years  ago?  It  is 
hieky,  however,  we  have  found  our  friends  astir ;  for,  I 
warrant,  Tom  hath  a  hearty  piece  of  beef  in  tlie  pot  ere 
be  goes  to  bed,  and  he  must  have  changed  his  wont  if  an 
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dd  friend  faatb  not  bis  share ;  and  who  knows,  had  wt 
come  later,  at  what  hour  they  may  now  find  it  convenient 
to  drop  latch  and  draw  bolt  so  near  a  hostile  garrison  ;  ibr 
if  we  call  thii^s  by  their  right  names,  such  is  the  proper 
term  for  an  English  garrison  in  the  castle  of  a  Scottish 
nobleman." 

^^  Fodish  man/'  answered  the  lady,  ''  thou  judgest  of 
Sir  John  de  Walton  as  thou  wouldst  of  some  rude  boor, 
to  whom  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  be  wills  is  a 
temptation  and  license  to  exercise  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Now,  I  could  plight  you  my  word,  that,  settine  apart  the 
quarrel  of  the  kingdoms,  which,  of  course,  will  be  ibucht 
out  in  fair  batde  on  both  sides,  you  will  find  that  English 
and  Scottish,  within  this  domain,  and  within  the  reach  of 
Sir  John  de  Walton's  mfluence,  live  together  as  that  same 
flock  of  sheep  and  goats  do  with  the  shepherd's  dog ;  a 
foe  from  whom  they  fly  upon  certam  occasions,  but  around 
whom  they  nevertheless  eagerly  eather  for  protection 
should  a  wolf  happen  to  show  himself." 

^*  It  is  not  to  your  ladyship,"  answered  Bertram,  ''  that 
I  should  venture  to  state  my  opinion  of  such  matters ;  but 
the  young  knight,  when  he  is  sheathed  in  armour,  is  a  diC* 
ferent  being  from  him  who  feasts  in  halls  among  press  of 
ladies ;  and  he  that  feeds  by  another  man's  fireside,  and 
when  his  landlord,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  chances  to  be 
the  Black  Douglas,  has  reason  to  keep  his  eves  about  him 
as  he  makes  his  meal : — but  it  were  oetter  I  looked  after 
our  own  evening  refreshment,  than  that  I  stood  here 
eaping  and  talking  about  other  folk's  matters."  So  say« 
ing,  he  called  out  m  a  thundering  tone  of  voice,  *'  Dick- 
son ! — ^what  ho,  Thomas  Dickson  !— will  you  not  acknowt* 
edge  an  old  friend,  who  is  much  dbposed  to  trust  hb  sup- 
per and  night's  lodging  to  your  hospitality  ?" 

The  Scotchman,  attracted  by  the  call,  looked  first  alons 
the  banks  of  the  river,  then  upwards  to  the  bare  side  of 
the  bill,  and  at  length  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  two  figures 
who  were  descending  from  it. 

As  if  be  felt  the  night  cokler  while  he  advanced  from 
the  OKMre  sheltered  part  of  the  valley  to  meet  themi  tb0 
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Douglas  Dale  farmer  wrapped  closer  around  him  the 
grey  plaid,  which,  from  an  early  period,  has  been  used  by 
tlie  shepherds  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the  appear- 
ance ot  which  gives  a  romantic  air  to  die  peasantry  and 
middle  classes ;  and  which,  although  less  brilkant  and  gaudy 
in  its  colours,  is  as  picturesque  in  its  arrangement  as  the 
more  military  tartan  mantle  of  the  Highlands.  When  they 
approached  near  to  each  other,  the  lady  might  observe  that 
this  friend  of  her  guide  was  a  stout  athletic  man,  some- 
what past  the  middle  of  life,  and  already  showing  marks 
of  the  approach,  but  none  of  the  infirmities,  of  age,  upon 
a  countenance  which  had  been  exposed  to  many  a  storm. 
Sharp  eyes,  too,  and  a  quick  observation,  exhibited  signs 
of  vigilance,  acquired  by  one  who  had  lived  long  in  a 
country  where  he  had  constant  occasion  for  looking  around 
him  with  caution.  His  features  were  still  swollen  with 
displeasure  ;  and  the  handsome  young  man  who  attended 
him  seemed  to  be  discontented,  like  one  who  had  under- 
gone no  gentle  marks  of  his  father's  mdignation,  and  who, 
from  the  sullen  expression  which  mingled  with  an  appear- 
ance of  shame  on  his  countenance,  seemed  at  once  affected 
by  anger  and  remorse. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me,  old  friend  ?"  said  Ber- 
tram, as  they  approached  within  a  distance  for  commun- 
ing ;  "  or  have  the  twenty  years  which  have  marched 
over  us  since  we  met,  carried  along  with  them  all  remem- 
brance of  Bertram,  the  English  minstrel  ?" 

**  In  troth,*'  answered  the  Scot,  "  it  is  not  for  want  of 
plenty  of  your  countrymen  to  keep  you  in  my  remem- 
Drance,  and  I  have  hardly  heard  one  of  them  so  much  as 
whistle 

'  Hey,  now  the  daj  dawns/ 

but  it  has  recalled  some  note  of  your  blythe  rebeck  ;  and 
yet  such  animals  are  we,  that  I  had  forgot  the  mien  of  my 
old  friend,  and  scarcely  knew  him  at  a  distance.  But  we 
have  had  trouble  lately ;  there  are  a  thousand  of  your 
countrjrmen  that  keep  garrison  in  the  Perilous  Castle  of 
Douglas  yonder,  as  well  as  in  other  places  through  the 
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vale,  and  that  is  but  a  woful  sight  for  a  true  ScoCchfflan— - 
evea  my  own  poor  house  has  not  escaped  the  dignity  of  a 
garrison  of  a  man-at-arms,  besides  two  or  three  archer 
knaves,  and  one  or  two  slips  of  mischievous  boys  called 
pages,  and  so  forth,  who  will  not  let  a  man  say,  '  this  is 
my  own,'  by  his  own  fiieside.  Do  not,  therefore,  think, 
hardly  of  me,  old  comrade,  if  I  show  you  a  welcome 
something  colder  than  you  might  expect  from  a  friend  of 
other  days ;  for,  by  Saint  Bride  of  Doudas,  I  have 
scarcely  any  thing  left  to  which  I  can  say  welcome." 

"  Small  welcome  will  serve,"  said  Bertram.  "  My 
son,  make  thy  reverence  to  thy  father's  old  friend.  Au- 
gustine is  learning  my  joyous  trade,  but  he  will  need  some 
practice  ere  he  can  endure  its  fetigues.  If  vou  could 
give  him  some  little  matter  of  food,  and  a  quiet  bed  for 
the  night,  there's  no  fear  but  that  we  shall  both  do  well 
enouzh ;  for  I  dare  say  when  you  travel  with  my  finend 
Charles  there, — if  that  tall  youth  chance  to  be  my  old  ac- 
quaintance Charles, — ^you  will  find  yourself  accommodated 
when  his  wants  are  once  well  provided  for." 

'^  Nay,  the  foul  fiend  take  me  if  I  do,"  answered  the 
Scottish  husbandman.  '^  I  know  not  what  the  lads  of  this 
day  are  made  of — not  of  the  same  clay  as  their  fathers  to 
be  sure — not  sprung  from  the  heather,  which  fears  neither 
wind  nor  rain,  but  from  some  delicate  plant  of  a  foreing 
country,  which  will  not  thrive  unless  it  be  nourished  under 
glass,  with  a  murrain  to  it.  Tlie  good  Lord  of  Doi^as — 
I  have  been  his  henchman,  and  can  vouch  for  it — did  not 
in  his  pagehood  desire  such  food  and  lodging  as,  in  the 
present  day,  will  hardly  satisfy  such  a  lad  as  yW  firiend 
Charles." 

"  Nay,"  said  Bertram,  "  it  is  not  that  my  Augustme 
is  over  nice ;  but,  for  other  reasons,  I  must  request  of  you 
a  bed  to  himself;  he  hath  of  late  been  unwell." 

"  Ay,  I  understand,"  said  Dickson,  *'  your  son  hath 
had  a  touch  of  that  illness  which  terminates  so  frequently 
ill  the  black  death  you  English  folk  die  of?  We  hear 
mudi  of  the  havoc  it  has  made  to  the  soutliward.  Comes 
it  hitherward  ?" 
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Bertram  nodded. 

"  Well,  my  father's  house,*'  continued  the  farmer, 
**  hath  more  rooms  than  one,  and  your  son  shall  have  one 
well-aired  and  comfortable ;  and  for  supper,  ye  shall  have 
a  part  of  what  is  prepared  for  your  countrymen,  though 
I  would  rather  have  their  room  than  their  company. 
Since  I  am  bound  to  feed  a  score  of  them,  they  will  not 
dispute  the  claim  of  such  a  skilful  minstrel  as  thou  art  to 
a  night's  hospitality.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  must 
do  their  biddmg  even  in  my  own  house.  Well-a-day,  if 
my  good  lord  were  in  possession  of  his  own,  I  have  heart 
and  hand  enough  to  turn  the  whole  of  them  out  of  my 
house,  like — ^like" 

"  To  speak  plmnly,"  said  Bertram,  "  like  a  southroo 
strolling  gang  from  Redesdale,  whom  I  have  seen  you 
fling  out  of  your  house  like  a  litter  of  blind  puppies,  when 
not  one  of  them  looked  behind  to  see  who  had  done  him 
the  courtesy  until  he  was  half-way  to  Caimtable." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  Scotchman,  drawing  himself  up 
at  least  six  inches  taller  than  before ;  ^*  then  I  had  a  house 
of  my  own,  and  a  cause  and  an  arm  to  keep  it     Now  I  am 
«— what  sisnifies  it  what  I  am ? — the  noblest  lord  in  Scot-, 
knd  is  litue  better.*^ 

**  Truly,  friend,"  said  Bertram,  "  now  yott  view  this 
matter  in  a  rttkmal  light.  I  do  not  say  that  the  wisest, 
the  richest,  or  the  strongest  man  in  this  world  has  any 
right  to  tyrannize  over  bis  neighbour,  because  be  is  the 
more  wedc,  ignorant,  and  the  poorer ;  but  yet  if  he  does 
enter  mto  such  a  controversy,  he  must  submit  to  the 
course  of  nature,  and  that  will  alwajrs  give  the  advantage 
b  the  tide  of  batde  to  wealth,  strength,  and  health." 

"  With  permissbn,  however,"  answered  Dickson,  **  the 
weaker  party,  if  he  use  his  faculties  to  the  utmost,  may, 
in  the  long  run,  obtain  revenge  upon  the  author  of  his 
suflferings,  which  would  be  at  least  compensation  for  his 
temporary  submisaon ;  and  be  acts  dmply  as  a  man,  and 
most  foolishly  as  a  Scotchman,  whether  he  sustain  these 
wrongi  with  the  insensibility  of  an  idiot,  or  whether  he 
endeavour  to  revenge  them  before  Heaven's  appointed 
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time  has  arrived. — But  if  I  talk  thus,  I  shall  scare  you, 
as  I  hare  scared  some  of  your  countrymen,  from  accept* 
iog  a  meal  of  meat,  and  a  night's  lodging,  in  a  housQ 
where  you  might  be  called  with  the  morning  to  a  bloody 
settlement  of  a  national  quarrel.*' 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Bertram,  "  we  have  been  knowa 
to  each  other  of  old ;  and  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  meet^ 
ing  unkindness  in  your  house,  than  you  expect  me  to  come 
here  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  injuries  of  which 
you  complain." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Dickson  ;  "  and  you,  my  old  friend, 
are  as  welcome  to  my  abode  as  when  it  never  held  any 
guest  save  of  my  own  inviting. — And  you,  my  young 
friend,  Master  Augustine,  shall  be  looked  after  as  well  a^ 
if  you  came  with  a  gay  brow  and  a  light  cheek,  such  as 
best  becomes  the  gay  scienee.^^ 

"  But  wherefore,  may  I  ask,"  said  Bertram,  "  so  much 
displeased  but  now  at  my  young  friend  Charles  ?" 

The  youth  answered  belbre  bis  father  bad  time  to 
speak.  *<  My  father,  good  sir,  may  put  what  show  upon 
it  be  wiU,  hut  shrewd  and  wise  men  wax  weak  la  tbe 
brain  in  these  troublous  times.  He  saw  two  or  three 
wolves  seize  upon  three  of  our  choicest  wethers ;  and 
because  I  sbou^  to  give  tbe  alann^  to  tbe  English  gar* 
rkoo,  he  was  aogry  as  if  he  could  have  murdered  me-^ 
just  for  savmg  the  sheep  from  the  jaws  that  would  have 
devoured  them." 

"  Tbfa  is  a  strange  account  of  thee,  old  friend,"  said 
Bertram.  "  Dost  thou  connive  with  the  wolves  in  rob- 
bing thine  own  fold  ?" 

"  Why,  let  it  pass,  if  thou  lovest  me,"  answered  the 
countryman  ;  "  Charies  could  tell  thee  something  nearer 
the  truth,  if  he  had  a  mind ;  bqt  for  the  present  let  it 
pass." 

The  minstrel,  perceiving  that  the  Scotchman  was 
fretted  and  embarrassed  with  tbe  subject,  pressed  it  no 
farther. 

At  this  moment,  iq  crossing  tho  threshold  of  Thomas 
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Dickson^s  bouse,  they  vfete  greeted  with  soonds  from  two 
English  soldiers  within.  **  Quiet,  Anthony,"  said  one 
voice, — "  quiet,  man  ! — ^for  the  sake  of  common  sense, 
if  not  common  manners ;— Robin  Hood  himself  nev^ 
sat  down  to  bis  board  ere  the  roast  was  ready." 

"  Ready  !"  quoth  another  rough  voice  ;  "  it  is  roast* 
ing  to  rags,  and  small  had  been  the  knave  Dickson's 
share  even  of  these  rags,  had  it  not  been  the  express  <ip- 
ders  of  the  worshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton,  that  the  sol- 
diers who  lie  at  outposts  should  afford  to  the  inmates 
such  provisions  as  are  not  necessary  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence." 

"  Hush,  Anthony, — ^liush  for  shame  !"  replied  his  fel-- 
low-soldier,  ^'  if  ever  I  heard  our  host's  step,  I  heard  it 
this  instant ;  so  give  over  thy  grumbling,  since  our  cap- 
tain, as  we  all  know,  hath  prohibited  under  strict  penal- 
ties, all  quarrels  between  his  followers  and  the  people  of 
the  country." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Anthony,  "  that  I  have  minis- 
tered occasion  to  none  ;  but  1  would  I  were  eoually  cer- 
tain of  the  good  meaning  of  this  sullen-browea  Thomas 
Dickson  towards  the  English  soldiers,  for  I  seldom  go  to 
bed  in  this  dungeon  of  a  house,  but  I  expect  my  throat 
will  gape  as  wide  as  a  thirsty  oyster  before  I  awaken. 
Here  Ke  comes,  however,"  added  Anthony,  sinking  his 
sharp  tones  as  he  spoke  ;  <'  and  I  hope  to  be  excommu- 
nicated if  he  has  not  brought  with  him  that  mad  animal, 
his  son  Charles,  and  two  other  strangers,  hungry  enough, 
1*11  be  sworn,  to  eat  up  the  whole  supper,  if  they  do  us 
no  other  injury." 

"  Shame  of  thyself,  Anthony,"  repeated  his  comrade ; 
^^  a  good  archer  thou  as  ever  wore  Kendal  green,  and  yet 
affect  to  be  firightened  for  two  tired  travellers,  and  alarmed 
for  the  inroad  their  hunger  may  make  on  the  night's 
meal.  There  are  four  or  five  of  us  here — we  have  our 
bows  and  our  bills  within  reach,  and  scorn  to  be  chased 
from  our  supper,  or  cheated  out  of  our  share  of  it,  by  a 
dozen  Scotchmen,  whether  stationary  or  strollers.  How 
say'st  thou  ?''  he  added,  turning  to  Dickson — "  How  say 
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ye,  qnartermtttdr  ?  it  is  no  sec^ret,  that  by  the  (Krcctiooa 
given  to  our  post,  we  loust  inquire  into  the  occupations 
of  such  quests  as  you  may  i-eceive  besides  ourselves, 
your  uawilUug  iomates ;  you  are  as  ready  for  supper,  I 
warrant,  as  supper  is  for  you,  and  I  will  only  delay  you 
and  Qfiy  friend  Anthony,  who  becomes  dreadfully  impa- 
tient, until  you  answer  two  or  three  questions  which  you 
wot  of." 

"  Bend-tbe-Bow,"  answered  Dickson,  "  thou  art  a  civil 
felbw;  and  although  it  is  something  hard  to  be  con- 
stramed  to  give  an  account  of  one's  friends,  because  they 
chance  to  quarter  in  one's  own  house  for  a  night  or  two, 
yet  I  must  submit  to  the  times,  and  make  no  vain  oppo- 
sition. You  may  mark  down  in  your  breviary  there,  that 
upon  the  fourteenth  day  before  Palm  Sunday,  Thomas 
Dickson  brought  to  his  house  of  Hazelside,  in  which  you 
hold  garrison,  by  orders  from  the  English  governor,  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  two  strangers,  to  whom  the  said  Thomas 
Dickson  had  promised  refreshment,  and  a  bed  for  the 
evening,  if  it  be  lawful  at  this  time  and  place.** 

"  But  what  are  they,  these  strangers  ?'*  said  Anthony, 
somewhat  sharply. 

"  A  6ne  world  the  while,"  murmured  Thomas  Dick- 
son, ^^  that  an  honest  man  should  be  forced  to  answer  the 
questions  of  every  paltry  companion !"— -But  he  miti- 
gated his  voice  and  proceedeid.  "  The  eldest  of  my 
guests  is  Bertram,  an  ancient  En^bh  minstrel,  who  is 
bound  on  his  own  errand  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  and 
win  communicate  what  he  has  to  say  of  news  to  Sir  Jolm 
de  Walton  himself.  I  hare  known  him  for  twenty  years, 
and  never  heard  any  thing  of  him,  save  that  he  was 
good  man  and  true.  The  younger  stranger  is  his  son,  a 
'lad  recovering  from  the  English  disorder,  which  has 
been  raging  &r  and  wide  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land." 

^<  TeU  me,"  said  Bend-tbe-Bow,  <^  this  same  Bertram, 
was  be  not  about  a  year  since  in  the  service  of  some 
noble  lady  in  our  own  country  ?" 

<<  I  have  beard  so,"  answered  Dickson. 
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"  We  shall,  in  that  cjee,  I  think,  incur  liltlo  dcrtigfer," 
jteplied  Bcnd-tho-Bow,  "  by  allowing  this  old  man  and 
Lis  son  to  proceed  on  thoir  jouraey  to  the  castle«" 

"  You  are  my  elder  and  my  hetter,"  answered  Anthoi» 
tty ;  "  but  I  may  remind  you  that  it  is  not  so  clearly  our 
duty  to  give  free  passage,  into  a  garrison  of  a  thousand 
tnen  of  all  ranks^  to  a  youth  who  has  been  so  lately  at- 
tacked by  a  contagious  disorder ;  and  I  question  if  our 
Oommandcr  would  not  rather  hear  that  the  Black  Douglas, 
^ith  a  hundred  devils  as  black  as  himself,  since  such  i^ 
his  ciolour^  had  taken  possession  of  the  outpost  of  Hazel<- 
fcide  with  sword  and  battle-axe,  than  that  one  person  suf- 
fering under  tliis  fell  sickness  had  entered  peaceably,  and 
by  the  opened  wicket  of  the  castle." 

"  There  is  something  in  what  thou  sayest,  Anthony," 
ide  ;  "  and  considering  that  our  governor, 
deriaken  the  troublesome  job  of  keeping 
;  esteemed  so  much  more  dangerous  than 

I  Scotland,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
lous  men  in  the  world,  we  had  better,  I 

II  of  the  circumstance,  and  take  his  cora- 
stripling  is  to  be  dealt  with." 

I,"  said  the  archer  ;  "  and  first,  melhinks, 
order  to  show  that  we  know  what  be- 
:ase,  a^k  the  stripling  a  few  questions,  as 
;  been  ill,  by  what  physicians  he  has  been 
\ie  was  cured,  and  now  his  cure  is  certt- 

er,"  said  Bend-the^-Bow,     "  Thou  hear- 
B  would   ask  thy  son  some   questions — 
M^hat  has  become  of  him  ?-^— he  was  in  this  apartment 
but  now.'* 

*^  So  please  you,"  answered  Bertram,  <<  be  did  but  pass* 
through  the  apartment.  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  at  my 
entreaty,  as  well  as  in  respectful  reverence  to  your  hoo- 
Dor's  health)  carried  him  through  the  room  without  tani- 
bnce,  judging  his  own  bedchamber  the  fittest  place  for  a 
young  man  recovering  from  a  severe  iUaesS|  and  after  a 
day  of  no  small  fatigue*" 
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*<  Well,''  answered  the  elder  archer,  *^  thoogfa  it  is  un- 
conunoo  for  men  who,  like  us,  live  by  bow-string  and 
quiver,  to  meddle  with  interrogations  and  examinations  ; 
yet,  as  the  case  stands,  we  must  make  some  inquiries  of 
your  son,  ere  we  permit  him  to  set  forth  to  the  Castle  of 
Douglas,  where  you  say  his  errand  leads  him." 

"  RaUier  my  errand,  noble  sir,"  said  the  minstrel, 
<<  than  that  of  the  young  man  himself." 

"  If  such  be  the  case,"  answered  Bend-the-Bow,  '<  we 
may  sufficiently  do  our  duty  by  sending  yourself,  with 
the  first  grey  light  of  dawn,  to  the  casde,  and  letting 
your  son  remain  in  bed,  which  I  warrant  b  the  fittest 
place  for  him,  until  we  shall  receive  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton's commands  whether  he  is  to  be  brought  onward  or 
not." 

**  And  we  may  as  well,"  said  Anthony,  *^  since  we  are 
to  have  this  man's  company  at  supper,  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  the  out  garrison  stationed  here 
for  the  time."  So  saying,  he  pulled  a  scroll  bom  his 
leathern  pouch,  and  said,  '^  minstrel  canst  thou  read  ?" 

"  It  bcKXMnes  my  calling,"  said  the  minstrel. 

^*  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  mine,  though,"  answered 
the  archer,  *^  and  therefore  do  thou  read  these  regulations 
aloud ;  for  since  I  do  not  comprehend  these  characters 
by  sight,  I  lose  no  chance  of  having  them  read  over  to 
me  as  often  as  I  can,  that  I  may  fix  their  sense  in  my 
memory.  So  beware  that  tliou  readest  the  words  letter 
fat  letter  as  they  are  set  down  ;  for  thou  dost  so  at  thy 
peril.  Sir  Minstrel,  if  thou  readest  not  like  a  tnie  man." 

<<  On  my  minstrel  word,"  said  Bertram,  and  began  to 
read  excessively  slow  ;  for  he  wished  to  gain  a  little  time 
for  consideration,  whkih  he  foresaw  would  be  necessary 
to  prevent  his  being  separated  fi-om  his  mistress,  which 
was  likely  to  occasion  her  much  anxiety  and  distress.  He 
therefore  began  thus : — "  ^  Outpost  at  Hazelside,  the  steaid- 
ing  of  Goodman  Thomas  Dickson,' — Ay,  Thomas,  and 
is  thy  iKNiae  so  called  ?" 
4* 
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^<  It  is  the  ancient  name  of  tbe  steading/^  scud  the 
Soot,  '^  being  surrounded  by  a  hazel-sbaw,  or  thicket." 

**  Hold  your  chattering  tongue,  minstrel,"  said  Antho- 
ny, "  and  proceed,  as  you  value  tliat  or  your  ears,  which 
you  seem  disposed  to  make  less  use  of." 

'< '  His  garrison,' "  proceeded  the  minstrel,  reading, 
<<  ( consists  of  a  lance  with  its  furniture.'  What,  then,  a 
knee,  in  other  words,  a  belted  knight,  commands  this 
party?" 

**  *Tis  no  concern  of  thine,"  said  the  archer. 

•*  But  it  is,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  "  we  have  a  right 
to  be  examined  by  the  highest  person  in  presence." 

*^  I  will  show  thee,  thou  rascal,"  said  the  archer,  start- 
ing up,  ^<  that  I  am  lance  enough  for  thee  to  reply  to, 
and  I  will  break  thy  head  if  thou  say'st  a  word  more." 

''Take  care,  brother  Anthony,"  said  his  comrade^ 
•*  we  are  to  use  travellers  courteously — and,  with  your 
leave,  those  travellers^  best  who  come  from  our  native 
land.'^ 

''  It  is  even  so  stated  here,"  said  the  minstrel,  and  he 
proceeded  to  read  : — 

**  *  The  watch  at  this  outpost  of  Hazelside^  shall  stop 
and  eitamine  all  travellers  passing  by  the  said  station, 
sufiering  such  to  pass  onwards  to  the  town  of  Douglas,  or 
to  Douglas  Castle,  always  interrogating  them  with  civili- 
ty, and  detaining  and  turning  them  back  if  there  arise 
matter  of  suspicion  ;  but  conducting  themselves  in  all 
matters  civilly  and  courteously  to  the  pec^le  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  those  who  travel  in  it.'  You  see,  most  ex- 
cellent and  valiant  archer,"  added  the  conunentator  Ber* 
tram,  ''  that  courtesy  and  civility  are,  above  all,  recom- 

m«nded  to  your  worship  in  your  conduct  towards  the* 

—  -  -  -  .  ■  -  -  _^ 

^  (Hasekide  Place,  the  fief  gfranted  to  Thomas  Dickson  bjr  William  tbe 
If  aray,  seventh  Lord  Douglas,  is  still  pointed  out  about  two  miles  to  tbe 
aovthweet  of  the  Castle  Daogeroas.  Dickson  was  sixty  veatt  of  ace  at  tbe 
tiflM  when  Lord  James  first  appeared  in  Douglasdale.  His  heirs  kept  pos« 
session  of  the  fief  for  centuries ;  and  some  respectable  gentlemen's  fanulie« 
in  Lanarkshire  itiU  trace  themselves  to  this  ancestorr-l'Vom  AeCet  bu  Mr* 
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iobabitants,  and  those  passeDgeis  who,  like  us^  inajr  okance 
Co  hll  under  your  rules  in  such  matters." 

<'  I  am  not  to  be  told  at  this  time  of  day,"  said  the 
archer,  ^^  how  to  conduct  myself  b  the  discharge  of  my 
duties.  Let  me  advise  you.  Sir  Minstrel,  to  be  frank  and 
open  in  your  answers  to  our  inquiries,  and  you  shall  have 
DO  reason  to  complain." 

**  I  hope,  at  all  events,"  said  the  minstrel,  ^<  to  have 
your  favour  for  my  son,  who  is  a  delicate  stripling,  and 
not  accustomed  to  play  his  part  among  the  crew  which 
inhabit  this  wild  world." 

*^  Well,"  contmued  the  elder  and  more  civil  of  the  two 
archers,  *^  if  thy  son  be  a  novice  in  this  terrestrial  naviga- 
tion, I  warrant  that  thou,  my  friend,  from  thy  look  and 
manner  of  speech,  hast  enough  of  skill  to  use  thy  com- 
pass. To  comfort  thee,  although  thou  must  thyself  an- 
swer the  questions  of  our  governor  or  deputy-governor,  in 
order  that  he  may  see  there  is  no  ofl^nce  in  thee,  I  think 
there  may  be  permission  granted  for  thy  son's  residing 
here  in  the  convent  hard  by,  (where  the  nuns,  by  the 
way,  are  as  old  as  the  monks,  and  have  nearly  as  lon^ 
beaids,  so  thou  mayst  be  easy  about  thy  son's  morals,} 
until  thou  hast  done  thy  business  at  Douglas  Castle,  aiul 
art  ready  to  resume  thy  journey." 

<'  If  such  permission,"  said  the  minstrel, ''  can  be  ob- 
tained, I  should  be  better  pleased  to  leave  him  at  the 
abbey,  and  go  myself,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  the  direc- 
tions of  your  commanding  officer." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  archer,  "  that  will  be  the 
safest  and  best  way  ;  and  with  a  piece  or  two  of  money, 
thou  mayst  secure  the  protection  of  the  abbot." 

<^  Thou  say'st  well,"  answered  the  minstrel ;  *^  I  have 
known  life,  I  have  known  every  style,  gap,  pathway,  and 
pass  of  th^  wilderness  of  ours  for  some  thirty  years ;  and 
be  that  caonot  steer  his  course  fairly  through  it  like  an 
able  seaman,  after  having  served  such  an  apprenticeship, 
can  hardly  ever  be  taught,  were  a  century  to  be  given 
him  to  learn  it  in." 

<<  Since  thou  art  so  expert  a  mariner,"  answered  the 
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archer  Anthony,  <^  thou  hast,  I  warrant  me,  met  in  thj 
wanderinp  a  potation  called  a  morning's  draught,  which 
they  who  are  conducted  by  others,  where  they  themselves 
lack  experience,  are  used  to  bestow  upon  those  who  un- 
dertake the  task  of  guide  upon  such  an  occasion  }" 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  quoth  the  minstrel,  "  and  al- 
though money,  or  drink-geld,  as  the  Fleming  calls  it,  is 
rather  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  purse  of  one  of  my 
catling,  yet,  according  to  my  feeble  ability,  thou  shalt 
have  no  cause  to  complain  that  thine  eyes  or  those  of  thy 
comrades  have  been  damaged  by  a  Scottish  mist,  while 
we  can  6nd  an  English  coin  to  pay  for  the  good  liquor 
which  should  wash  them  clear." 

"Content,"  said  the  archer;  "we  now  understand 
each  other ;  and  if  difficulties*  arise  on  the  road,  thou 
shalt  not  want  the  countenance  of  Anthony  to  sail  tri- 
umphantly through  them.  But  thou  hadst  better  let  thy 
son  know  soon  of  the  early  visit  to  the  abbot  to-morrow, 
for  thou  mayst  guess  that  we  cannot  and  dare  not  delay 
our  departure  for  the  convent  a  minute  after  the  eastern 
sky  is  ruddy;  and,  with  other  in6rmities,  young  men 
often  are  prone  to  laziness  and  a  love  of  ease." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  no  reason  to  think  so,"  answered 
the  minstrel ;  "  not  the  lark  himself,  when  waked  by  the 
first  ray  peeping  over  the  black  cloud,  springs  more  lightly 
to  the  sky  than  will  my  Augustine  answer  the  same  bril- 
liant summons.  And  now  we  understand  each  other,  I 
would  only  fiirther  pray  you  to  forbear  light  talk  while 
my  son  is  in  your  company, — a  boy-  of  innocent  life,  and 
timid  in  conversation." 

"  Nay,  jolly  minstrel,"  said  tlie  elder  archer,  "  thou 
givest  us  here  too  gross  an  example  of  Satan  reproving 
sin.  If  thou  hast  followed  thy  craft  for  twenty  years,  as 
thou  pretendest,  thy  son,  having  kept  thee  company  since 
childhood,  must  by  this  time  be  fit  to  open  a  school  to 
teach  even  devils  the  practice  of  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
of  which  none  know  the  theory  if  those  of  the  gay  set- 
ence  are  lacking." 

"  Truly,  comrade,  thou  speakest  well,"  answered  Bcr- 
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tram,  "and  I  acknowledge  that  we  minstrels  are  too 
much  to  blame  in  this  matter.  Nevertheless,  in  good 
sooth,  the  fauh  is  not  one  of  which  I  mjrself  am  particu* 
krly  guilty  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  think  that  he  who  woald 
wish  to  liave  his  own  hair  honoured  when  time  has  strewed 
it  with  silver,  should  so  rein  liis  mirth  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  young,  as  may  show  in  what  respect  he  holds 
innocence.  I  will,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  speak 
a  word  to  Augustine,  that  to-morrow  we  must  be  on  foot 
early." 

"  Do  so,  my  friend,"  said  the  English  soldier;  "  and 
do  the  same  the  nwre  speedily  that  our  poor  supper  is 
still  awaiting  until  thou  art  feslidy  to  partake  of  it." 

"To  which  1  fwomise  thee,"  said  Bertram,  "lam 
disposed  to  entertain  no  delay," 

"  Follow  me,  then,''  said  Dickson,  "  and  I  will  show 
thee  where  this  young  bird  of  thine  has  bis  nest." 

Their  host  accordingly  tripped  op  the  wooden  stair, 
and  tapped  at  a  door,  which  he  thus  indicated  was  that 
of  his  younger  guest. 

"Your  father,'^  continued  he,  as  the  door  opened, 
"would  speak  with  you.  Master  Augustme*" 

"  Excuse  me,  my  host,"  answered  Augustine  5  "  the 
truth  is,  that  this  room  being  directly  above  your  ealing- 
efaamber,  and  the  flooring  not  in  the  best  possible  repair, 
I  have  been  compelled  to  the  unhandsome  practice  of 
eavesdropping,  and  not  a  word  has  escaped  me  that  pass* 
ed  concerning  my  proposed  residence  at  the  abbey,  our 
journey  to-morrow,  and  the  somewhat  early  hour  at 
which  I  must  shake  oflT  sloth,  and,  according  to  thy  ex- 
pression, fly  down  from  the  roost." 

"  And  how  dost  thou  relish,"  said  Dickson,  "  being 
left  wrA  the  AlAot  of  St.  Bride's  little  flock  here  ?" 

"  Why,  well,"  said  the  youth,  "  if  the  abbot  is  a  man 
of  respectaUKty  becoming  his  vocation,  and  not  one  of 
those  swaggering  churchmen,  who  stretch  out  the  sword, 
and  bear  themselves  like  rank  sddieis  in  these  troublous 
times." 

"  For  that,  young  master,"  said  Dickson,  "  if  you 
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let  bim  put  his  band  deep  enough  into  your  purse,  be 
will  hardly  quarrel  with  any  thing." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  him  to  my  father/*^  replied  Augus- 
tine, ^'  who  will  net  grudge  him  any  thing  be  asks  in 
reason." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  Scotchman,  "  you  may 
trust  to  our  abbot  for  good  accommodation — and  so  both 
sides  are  pleased." 

"  It  is  well,  my  son,"  said  Bertram,  who  now  joined 
in  the  conversation ;  and  that  thou  mayst  be  ready  for 
thy  early  travelling,  I  shall  presently  get  our  host  to  send 
thee  some  food,  after  partaking  of  which  thou  shouldst 
go  to  bed  and  sleep  off  the  fatigue  of  to-day,  since  to- 
morrow will  bring  work  for  itself." 

**  And  as  for  thy  engagement  to  these  honest  archers," 
answered  Augustine,  ^'  1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do 
what  will  give  pleasure  to  our  guides,  if  they  are  dispos- 
ed to  be  civil  ami  true  men." 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  child !"  answered  Bertram ; 
'<  thou  knowest  already  what  would  drag  after  thy  beck 
all  the  English  archers  that  were  ever  on  this  side  of  the 
Solway.  There  is  no  fear  of  a  grey  goose  shaft,  if  you 
sing  a  reveiflez  like  to  that  which  chimed  even  now  from 
that  silken  nest  of  dainty  young  goldfinches." 

"  Hold  me  as  in  readiness,  then,"  said  the  seeming 
youth,  "when  you  depart  to-morrow  morning.  I  am 
within  hearing,  I  suppose,  of  the  bells  of  Saint  Bride's 
chapel,  and  have  no  fear,  through  my  sloth,  of  keeping 
you  or  your  company  waiting." 

"  Good-night,  and  (5od  bless  thee,  my  child  !"  again 
said  the  minstrel ;  "  remember  that  your  father  sleeps 
not  far  distant,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm  will  not  fail  to 
be  with  you.  I  need  scarce  bid  thee  recommend  thyself, 
meantime,  to  the  great  Being,  who  is  the  friend  and 
father  of  us  all." 

The  pilgrim  tlianked  his  supposed  father  for  his  eve- 
ning blessbg,  and  the  visiters  withdrew  without  farther 
speech  at  the  time,  leaving  the  young  lady  to  those  en- 
grossbg  fe«rS|  whicb,  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and 
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the  Dative  delicacy  of  ber  sex  being  considered^  naturally 
thronged  upon  her. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse's  foot  was  not  long  afier  heard 
at  the  house  cS  Hasselsidey  and  the  rider  was  welcomed 
by  its  garrison  with  marks  of  respect.  Bertram  under- 
stood so  much  as  to  discover  bom  the  conversation  of  the 
warders  that  this  late  arrival  was  Aymer  de  Valence,  the 
knight  who  commanded  tlie  little  party,  and  to  the  furni- 
ture of  whose  lance,  as  it  was  technically  called,  belonged 
the  archers  with  whom  we  have  already  been  acquainted, 
a  man-at-arms  or  two,  a  certain  proportion  of  pages  or 
grooms,  and,  in  short,  the  command  and  guidance  of  the 
garrison  at  Thomas  Dickson's,  while  in  rank  he  was 
deputy-governor  of  Douglas  Castle. 

To  prevent  all  suspicion  respecting  himself  and  his 
companion,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  the  latter  being  disturbed, 
the  minstrel  thought  it  proper  to  present  himself  to  the 
inspection  of  this  knight,  the  great  authority  of  the  little 
place.  He  found  him,  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  arch- 
ers heretofore,  making  a  supper  of  the  relics  of  the  roast 
beef. 

Before  this  young  knight  Bertram  underwent  an  ex- 
aminatioB,  while  an  old  soldier  took  down  in  writmg  such 
items  of  information  as  the  examinate  thought  proper  to 
express  in  his  replies,  both  with  regard  to  the  minutiae  of 
his  present  journey,  his  business  at  Castle  Douglas,  and 
his  route  when  that  business  should  be  accomplished  ;  a 
much  more  minute  examination,  in  a  word,  than  he  had 
hitherto  undergone  by  the  archers,  or  perhaps  than  was. 
quite  agreeable  to  him,  being  encumbered  with  at  least 
the  knowledge  of  one  secret,  whatever  more.  Not  that 
this  new  examinator  had  any  thing  stem  or  severe  hn  his 
looks  or  his  questions.  As  to  the  first,  he  was  mild,  gen- 
tle, and  ''  meek  as  a  maid,"  and  possessed  exactly  of 
the  courteous  manners  ascribed  by  our  father  Chaucer  to 
the  pattern  of  chivalry  whom  he  describes  upon  his  pil- 
grimage to  Canterbury.  But  with  all  his  gentleness,  De 
Valence  showed  a  great  degree  of  acuteness  and  accuracy 
m  his  queries ;  and  well  pleased  was  Bertram  that  the 
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young  knight  did  not  insist  upon  seeing  bis  supposed  son, 
although  even  in  that  case  bis  ready  wit  bad  resdved, 
like  a  seaman  in  a  tempest,  to  sacrifice  one  part  to  pre- 
serve the  rest.  He  was  not,  however,  driven  to  this  ex- 
tremity, being 'treated  by  Sir  Aymer  with  that  degree  of 
courtesy  which  in  that  age  men  of  song  were  in  general 
thought  entitled  to.  The  knight  kindly  and  liberally 
consented  to  the  lad's  remaining  in  the  convent,  as  a  fit 
and  quiet  residence  for  a  stripling  and  an  invalid,  until 
Sir  John  de  Walton  should  express  his  pleasure  on  the 
subject ;  and  Sir  Aymer  consented  to  this  arrangement  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  averted  all  possible  danger  of  bring- 
ing disease  into  the  English  garrison. 

By  the  young  knight's  order,  all  in  Dickson's  house 
were  despatched  earlier  to  rest  than  usual ;  the  matin 
bell  of  the  neighbouring  chapel  being  the  signal  for  their 
assembly  by  daybreak.  They  rendezvoused  accordingly, 
and  proceeded  to  Saint  Bride's,  where  they  heard  mass, 
after  which  an  interview  took  place  between  the  Abbot 
Jerome  and  the  Minstrel,  in  which  the  former  undertook, 
with  the  permission  of  I>e  Valence,  to  receive  Augustine 
into  his  abbey  as  a  guest  for  a  few  days,  less  or  more,  and 
for  which  Bertram  promised  an  acknowledgment  in  name 
of  alms,  which  was  amply  satisfactory. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Bertram,  taking  leave  of  his  suppos- 
ed son,  "rely  on  it  I  will  not  tarry  a  day  longer  at 
Douglas  Castle  than  shall  suffice  for  transacting  my  busi- 
ness there,  which  is  to  look  after  the  old  books  you  wot 
of,  and  1  will  speedily  return  for  thee  to  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Bride,  to  resume  in  company  our  journey  home- 
ward." 

"  O  father,"  replied  the  youth,  with  a  smile,  "  I  fear, 
if  you  get  among  romances  and  chronicles,  you  will  be 
so  earnest  in  your  researches,  that  you  will  forget  poor 
Augustine  and  his  concerns." 

"  Never  fear  me,  Augustine,"  said  the  old  man,  mak- 
ing the  motion  of  throwing  a  kiss  towards  the  boy ;  '<  thou 
art  good  and- virtuous,  and  Heaven  will  not  neglect  thee 
were  thy  father  unnatural  enough  to  do  so.    B^liqve  mCi 
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all  tbe  old  songs  since  Merlin's  day  shall  not  make  me 
forget  thee." 

Thus  they  separated,  tbe  miDstrel,  with  the  English 
knight  and  his  retinue,  to  move  towards  tbe  castle,  and 
tbe  youth  in  dutiful  attendance  on  the  venerable  abbot, 
who  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  guest's  thoughts  turned 
rather  upon  spiritual  things  than  on  the  morning  repa$t> 
of  the  approach  of  wbich  he  could  not  lielp  being  him- 
self sensible. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

"  The  niffat,  melhinks,  is  but  tbe  daytigbi  sick, 
Ii  looks  a  little  paler ;  His  a  day 
Suok  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  bid." 

Mtrchavt  of  Venice, 

To  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  party  on  its  way  to 
Douglas  Castle,  the  Knight  of  Vatence  offered  the  min- 
strel the  convenience  of  a  horse,  which  the  fatigues  of 
yesterday  made  him  gladly  accept.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  equestrian  exercise,  is  aware  that  no  means  of  re- 
freshment carries  away  the  sense  of  fatigue  from  over 
walking  so  easily,  as  the  exchange  to  riding,  which  calls 
into  play  another  set  of  muscles,  and  leaves  those  which 
have  been  over  exerted  an  opportunity  of  resting  through 
change  of  motion,  more  completely  than  they  could  in 
absolute  repose.  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  was  sheathed 
in  armour,  and  mounted  on  his  charger ;  two  of  the 
archers,  a  groom  of  mean  rank,  and  a  squire,  who  looked 
in  bis  day  for  tbe  honour  of  knighthood,  completed  the 
detachment,  wbich  seemed  so  disposed  as  to  secure  tbe 
niiiMtrel  from  escape,  and  to  protect  him  against  violence. 
"  Not,*'  said  the  yotmg  knight,  addressing  himself  to 
Bertram,  "that  there  is  usually  dmiger  in  travelling  in 
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this  country,  any  more  than  in  the  most  quiet  districts  of 
England  ;  but  some  disturbances,  as  you  may  have 
learnt,  have  broken  out  here  within  this  last  year,  and 
have  caused  the  garrison  of  Castle  Douglas  to  maintain  a 
stricter  watch.  But  let  us  move  on,  for  the  complexion 
of  the  day  is  congenial  with  the  original  derivation  of  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  the  description  of  the  chiefs  to 
whom  it  belonged — SkoUo  Dhu  Glass — (see  yon  dark 
grey  man,)  and  dark  grey  will  our  route  prove  this 
morning,  though  by  good  luck  it  is  not  long." 

The  morning  was  indeed  what  the  original  Gslic 
words  implied,  "  a  drizzly,  dark,  moist  day  ;"  the  mist 
had  settled  upon  the  hills,  and  unrolled  itself  upon  brook, 
glade,  and  tarn,  and  the  spring  breeze  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  raise  the  veil,  though  from  the  wild  sounds 
which  were  heard  occasionally  on  the  ridges,  and  through 
the  glens,  it  might  be  supposed  to  wail  at  a  sense  of  its 
own  inability.  The  route  of  the  travellers  was  directed  by 
the  course  which  the  river  had  ploughed  for  itself  dowji 
the  valley,  the  banks  of  which  bore  in  general  that  dark 
grey  livery  which  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  had  intimated 
to  be  the  prevalent  tint  of  the  country.  Some  inef- 
fectual stniggles  of  the  sun  shot  a  ray  here  and  there 
to  salute  the  peaks  of  the  hills ;  yet  these  were  una- 
ble to  surmount  the  dullness  of  a  March  morning,  and, 
at  so  early  an  hour,  produced  a  variety  of  shades,  rather 
than  a  gleam  of  brightness,  upon  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  view  was  monotonous  and  depressing,  and  appa- 
rently the  good  knight  Aymer  sought  some  amusement 
in  occasional  talk  with  Bertram,  who,  as  was  usual  with 
his  craft,  possessed  a  fund  of  knowledge,  and  a  power 
of  convei-sation,  well  suited  to  pass  away  a  dull  morning. 
The  minstrel,  well  pleased  to  pick  up  such  information 
as  he  might  be  able  concerning  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  sustaining 
the  dialogue. 

"  I  would  speak  with  you.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  the 
young  knight.  "  If  thou  dost  not  find  the  air  of  this 
morning  too  harsh  for  thine  organs,  heartily  do  I  wish 
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thou  wouldst  fairly  tell  me  what  can  have  induced  thee, 
being,  as  thou  seemeSt,  a  man  of  sense,  to  thrust  thy- 
self into  a  wild  country  like  this,  at  such  a  time — And 
you,  my  masters,"  addressing  the  archers,  and  the  rest 
of  the  party,  <^  methinks  it  would  he  as  fitting  and  seem- 
ing if  you  reined  back  your  steeds  for  a  horse's  length 
or  so,  since  I  apprehend  you  can  travel  on  your  way 
without  the  pastime  of  minstreky."  The  bowmen  took 
the  hint,  and  fell  back,  but,  as  was  expressed  by  their 
grumbUng  observations,  by  no  means  pleased  that  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  their  overhearing  what  conversa- 
tion should  pass  between  the  young  knight  and  the  min- 
strel, which  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

'^  I  am,  then,  to  understand,  good  minstrel,"  said  the 
knight,  "  that  you,  who  have  in  your  time  borne  anns, 
and  even  followed  Saint  George's  red-cross  banner  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  are  so  little  tired  of  the  danger  attend- 
ing our  profession,  that  you  feel  yourself  attracted  unne- 
cessarily to  regions  where  the  sword,  for  ever  loose  in  its 
scabbard,  is  ready  to  start  on  the  slightest  provocation  ?" 

"  It  would  be  hard,"  replied  the  minstrel  bluntly,  "  to 
answer  such  a  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  yet  when 
you  consider  how  nearly  allied  b  his  profession  who  cele- 
brates deeds  of  arms  with  that  of  the  knight  who  per- 
forms them,  your  honour,  I  think,  will  hold  it  advisable 
that  a  minstrel  desirous  of  doing  his  devoir,  should,  like 
a  young  knight,  seek  tiie  truth  of  adventures  where  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  rather  visit  countries  where  the  know- 
ledge is  preserved  of  high  and  noble  deeds,  than  those 
lazy  and  quiet  realms,  in  which  men  live  indolently,  and 
die  ignobly  in  peace,  or  by  sentence  of  law.  You  your- 
self, sir,  and  those  like  you,  who  hold  life  cheap  in  respect 
of  glory,  guide  your  course  through  this  world  on  the 
very  same  principle  which  brings  your  poor  rhyming  ser- 
vant Bertram  from  a  far  province  of  merry  England,  to 
thb  dark  country  of  rugged  Scotland  called  Douglas 
Dale.  You  long  to  see  adventures  worthy  of  notice,  and 
I  (under  favour  for  naming  us  two  in  the  same  breath) 
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seek  a  scanty  and  precarious,  but  not  a  dishonourable 
living,  by  preparing  for  immortality,  as  well  as  1  can,  the 
particulars  of  such  exploits,  esj^ecially  the  names  of 
those  who  were  the  heroes  of  these  actions.  Each,  there- 
fore, labours  in  his  vocation  ;  nor  can  the  one  be  justly 
wondered  at  more  than  the  other,  seeing  that  if  there  be 
any  difference  in  the  degrees  of  danger  to  which  both 
the  hero  and  the  poet  are  exposed,  the  courage,  strength, 
arms,  and  address  of  the  valiant  knight,  render  it  safer 
for  him  to  venture  into  scenes  of  peril,  than  for  the  poor 
man  of  rhyme." 

"  You  say  well,"  answered  the  warrior  ;  "  and  although 
it  is  something  of  novelty  to  me  toliear  your  craft  repre- 
sented as  upon  a  level  with  my  own  mode  of  life,  yet 
shame  were  it  to  say  that  the  minstrel  who  toils  so  much 
to  keep  in  memory  the  feats  of  gallant  knights,  should  not 
himself  prefer  fame  to  existence,  and  a  single  achieve- 
ment of  valour  to  a  whole  age  without  a  name,  or  to 
affirm  that  he  follows  a  mean  and  unworthy  profession." 

"Your  worship  will  then  acknowledge,"  said  the 
minstrel,  "  that  it  is  a  legitimate  object  in  such  as  myself, 
who,  simple  as  I  am,  have  taken  my  regular  degrees 
among  the  professors  of  the  gay  science  at  the  capital 
town  of  Aigues-Mprtes,  to  struggle  forward  into  this 
northern  district,  where  I  am  well  assured  many  things 
have  happened  which  have  been  adapted  to  the  harp  by 
minstrels  of  great  fame  in  ancient  days,  and  have  become 
the  subject  of  lays  which  lie  deposited  in  the  library  of 
Castle  Douglas,  where,  unless  copied  over  by  some  one 
who  understands  the  old  British  characters  and  language, 
they  must,  with  whatever  they  may  contain,  whether 
of  entertainment  or  edification,  be  speedily  lost  to  pos- 
terity. If  these  hidden  treasures  were  preserved  and 
recorded  by  the  minstrel  art  of  my  poor  self  and  others, 
it  might  be  held  well  to  compensate  for  the  risk  of  a 
chance  blow  of  a  broadsword,  or  the  sweep  of  a  brown 
bill,  received  while  I  am  engaged  in  collecting  them  ;  and 
I  were  unworthy  o/  the  name  of  a  man,  much  more  of 
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«a  inventor  or  finder,*  should  I  weigh  the  loss  of  life,  a 
commodity  always  ^  uncertain,  against  the  chance  of 
that  immortality  which  will  survive  in  my  lay  after  my 
broken  voice  and  shivered  harp  shall  no  longer  be  able 
either  to  express  tune  or  accompany  tale." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Sir  Ay  mer,  "  having  a  heart  to 
feel  such  a  motive,  you  have  an  undoubted  right  to  ex« 
press  it ;  nor  should  I  have  been  in  any  degree  disposed 
to  question  it,  bad  I  found  many  minstrels  prepared,  like 
yourself,  to  prefer  renown  even  to  life  itself,  which  most 
men  think  of  greatly  more  consequence." 

"  There  are,  indeed,  noble  sir,"  replied  Beitram, 
"  minstrels,  and,  with  your  reverence,  even  belted  knights 
themselves,  who  do  not  sufficiently  value  that  renown 
whieb  is  acquired  at  the  risk  of  life.  To  such  ignoble 
men  we  must  ^  leave  their  own  reward — ^let  us  abandon 
to  them  earth,  and  the  things  of  earth,  since  they  can* 
not  aspire  to  that  glory  which  is  the  best  reward  of 
others." 

The  minstrel  uttered  these  last  words  with  such  enthu- 
siasm, that  the  knight  drew  his  bridle,  and  stood  fronting 
Bertram,  with  his  countenance  kindling  at  the  same 
theme,  on  which,  after  a  short  silence,  he  expressed 
himself  with  a  like  vivacity. 

"  Well  fare  thy  heart,  gay  companion  !  I  am  happy  to 
see  there  is  still  so  much  enthusiasm  surviving  in  the 
world.  Thou  hast  fairly  won  the  minstrel  groat ;  and  if 
I  do  not  pay  it  in  conformity  to  my  sense  of  thy  merit, 
it  shall  be  the  fault  of  dame  Fortune,  who  has  graced  my 
labours  in  these  Scottish  wars  with  the  niggard  pay  of 
Scottish  money.  A  gold  piece  or  two  there  must  be  re- 
maining of  the  ransom  of  one  French  knight,  whom 
chance  threw  into  my  hands,  and  that,  my  friend,  shall 
surely  be  thine  own ;  and  hark  thee,  I,  Ay  mer  de  Valence, 

*  The  name  of  Maker  stands  for  Poet  (with  the  ori«^iual  sense  of  which 
word  it  exactly  corresponds)  in  the  old  Scottish  languag^e.  That  of  7Vo«- 
veur,  or  TrouoadouF— F^der,  in  short-— has  a  similar  meaning^,  and  almo«t  in 
every  country  the  poetical  tribes  have  been  graced  with  the  sain£  epithets^ 
iakning  the  property  of  those  who  employ  invention  or  creation. 
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\vlio  now  speak  to  thee,  am  born  of  the  noble  House 
of  Pembroke ;  and  thougli  now  fandless,  shall,  by  the 
grace  of  Our  Lady,  have  in  thne  a  fitting  establishment, 
wherein  I  will  find  room  for  a  minstrel  like  thee,  if  thy 
talents  have  not  by  that  time  found  thee  a  better  patron.'^ 

"  Tliank  thee,  noble  knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  as 
well  for  thy  present  intentions,  as  I  hope  I  shall  for  thy 
future  performance ;  but  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  I 
have  not  the  sordid  inclination  of  many  of  my  brethren.'^ 

*«  He  who  partakes  the  true  thirst  of  noble  fame," 
said  the  young  knight,  "  can  have  little  room  in  his 
heart  for  the  love  of  gold.  But  thou  hast  not  yet  told 
me,  friend  minstrel,  what  are  the  motives,  in  particular, 
which  have  attracted  thy  wandering  steps  to  this  wild 
country  ?" 

"  Were  I  to  do  so,"  replied  Bertram,  rather  desirous 
to  avoid  the  question,  as  in  some  respects  too  nearly 
bordering  on  the  secret  purpose  of  his  journey,  "  it  might 
sound  like  a  studied  panegyric  on  thine  own  bold  deeds, 
Sir  Knight,  and  those  of  your  companions  in  arms ;  and 
such  adulation,  minstrel  as  I  am,  I  hate  like  an  empty 
cup  at  a  companion's  lips.  But  let  me  say  in  few  words, 
that  Douglas  Castle,  and  the  deeds  of  valour  which  it 
has  witnessed,  have  sounded  wide  through  England ;  nor 
is  there  a  gallant  knight  or  trusty  minstrel,  whose  heart 
does  not  throb  at  the  name  of  the  stronghold,  which,  in 
former  days,  the  foot  of  an  Englishman  never  entered, 
except  in  hospitality.  There  is  a  magic  in  the  very 
names  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
the  gallant  defenders  of  a  place  so  often  won  back  by  its 
ancient  lords,  and  with  such  circumstances  of  valour 
and  cruelty,  that  it  bears  in  England,  the  name  of  the 
Dangerous  Castle. 

**  Yet  I  would  fain  hear,"  answered  the  knight,  "  your 
own  mmstrel  account  of  those  legends  which  have  in- 
duced you,  for  the  amusement  of  future  times,  to  visit  a 
country  whwh,  at  this  period,  is  so  distracted  and  per- 
ilous." 

**  If  you  can  endure  the  length  of  a  minstrel  tale,** 
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said  Bertram — "I  for  one  am  always  amused  by  the 
exercise  of  my  vocatbn,  and  have  no  objection  to  tell 
my  story,  provided  you  do  not  prove  an  impatient  list- 
ener.** 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,'*  said  the  young  knight,  "  a 
fair  listener  thou  shalt  have  of  me  ;  and  if  my  reward  be 
not  great,  my  attention  at  least  shall  be  remarkable.'* 

"  And  he,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  must  be  a  poor  glee- 
man  who  does  not  hold  himself  better  paid  with  that, 
than  with  gold  or  silver,  were  the  pieces  Englbh  rose- 
nobles.  On  this  condition,  then,  1  begin  a  long  story, 
which  may,  in  one  or  other  of  its  details,  6nd  subject  for 
better  minstrels  than  myself,  and  be  listened  to  by  such 
warriors  as  you  hundreds  of  years  hence.'* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

While  many  a  merry  lay  and  many  a  tong 

Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wish'd  the  rough  road  long; 

The  rough  road  then  returning  iu  a  round, 

Blark'd  their  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

Dr.  Johnson. 

<*  It  was  about  the  year  of  redemption  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years,*'  began  the  minstrel, 
**  when  King  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland  lost  his 
daughter  Margaret,  whose  only  child,  of  the  same  name, 
called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  (as  her  father  was  king  of 
that  country,)  became  the  heiress  of  this  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  of  her  father's  crown.  An  unhappy 
death  was  this  for  Alexander,  who  had  no  nearer  heirs 
left  of  his  own  body  than  this  grandchild.  She  indeed 
might  claim  bis  kingdom  by  birthright ;  but  the  diffi- 
cnilty  of  establishing  such  a  claim  of  inheritance  must 
have  beeoi  anticipated  by  all  who  besjtowed  a  thought 
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upon  the  subject.  The  Scottish  king,  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  make  up  for  his  loss  by  replacing  his  late 
queen,  who  was  an  English  princess,  sister  of  our  Ed- 
ward the  First,  with  Juletta,  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Dreux.  The  solemnities  at  the  nuptial  ceremony,  which 
took  place  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  Were  very  great  and 
remarkable,  and  particularly  when,  amidst  the  display  of 
a  pageant  which  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  a 
ghastly  spectre  made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a 
skeleton,  as  the  King  of  Terrors  is  said  to  be  repre- 
sented.— Your  worship  is  free  to  laugh  at  this,  if  you 
think  it  a  proper  subject  for  mirth  ;  but  men  are  alive 
who  viewed  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  the  event  show- 
ed too  well  of  what  misfortunes  this  apparition  was  the 
singular  prognostication." 

"  I  have  heard  the  story,"  said  the  knight ;  "  but  the 
monk  who  told  it  me,  suggested  that  the  6gure,  though 
unhappily  chosen,  was  perhaps  purposely  introduced  as 
a  part  of  the  pageant." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  minstrel  dryly  ;  "  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  shortly  after  this  apparition  King 
Alexander  died,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  people.  The 
Maid  of  Norway,  his  heiress,  speedily  followed  her 
grandfather  to  the  grave,  and  our  English  king.  Sir 
Knight,  raked  up  a  claim  of  dependency  and  homage 
due,  he  said,  by  Scotland,  which  neither  the  lawyers, 
nobles,  priests,  nor  the  very  minstreb  of  Scotland,  bad 
ever  before  heard  of." 

"  Now,  beshrew  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence, **  this  is  beyond  bargain.  I  agreed  to  hear  your 
tale  with  patience,  but  I  did  not  pledge  myself  that  it 
should  contain  matter  to  the  reproach  of  Edward  the 
First,  of  blessed  memory  ;  nor  will  I  permit  his  name  to 
be  mentioned  in  my  hearing  without  the  respect  due  to 
his  high  rank  and  noble  qualities." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  minstrel,  "  I  am  no  Highland  bag- 
piper or  genealogist,  to  carry  respect  for  my  art  so  far  as  to 
quarrel  with  a  man  of  worship  who  stops  me  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  pibroch,     I  am  an  Englishman,  and  wish  dearly 
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well  to  my  country ;  and,  above  all,  I  mi^t  speak  tlie 
truth.  But  I  will  avoid  disputable  topics.  Your  age, 
sir,  though  none  of  the  ripest,  authorizes  me  to  suppose 
you  may  have  seen  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  other  on- 
slaughts in  which  the  competition  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  has 
been  fiercely  agitated,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  say, 
that  if  the  Scottish  have  not  had  the  right  upon  their  side, 
they  have  at  least  defended  the  wrong  with  the  efibrts  of 
brave  men  and  true." 

"  Of  brave  men,  I  grant  you,'*  said  the  knight,  "  for  I 
have  seen  no  cowards  amongst  them  ;  but  as  for  truth, 
they  can  best  judge  of  it  who  know  how  often  they  have 
sworn  faith  to  England,  and  how  repeatedly  they  have 
broken  their  vow." 

^^  1  shall  not  stir  the  question,"  said  the  minstrel, 
"  leaving  it  to  your  worship  to  determme  which  has  most 
falsehood — ^he  who  compels  a  weaker  person  to  take  an 
unjust  oath,  or  he  who,  compelled  by  necessity,  takes 
the  imposed  oath  without  the  intention  of  keeping  his 
word." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  De  Valence,  "  let  us  keep  our  opin- 
ions, for  we  are  not  likely  to  force  each  other  from  the 
faith  we  have  adopted  on  this  subject.  But  take  my  ad« 
vice,  and  whilst  thou  travellest  under  an  English  pennon, 
take  heed  that  thou  keepest  off  this  conversation  in  the 
ball  and  kitchen,  where  perhaps  the  soldier  may  be  less 
tolerant  than  the  officer ;  and  now,  in  a  word,  what  is  thy 
legend  of  this  Dangerous  Castle  ?" 

**  For  that,"  replied  Bertram,  "  methinks  your  worship 
is  most  likely  to  have  a  better  edition  than  I,  who  have 
not  been  in  this  country  for  many  years  ;  but  it  is  not  for 
roe  to  bandy  opinioiks  with  your  knightship.  I  will  even 
proceed  with  the  tale  as  I  have  heard  it.  I  need  not,  I 
presume,  inform  your  worship  that  the  Lords  of  Douglas, 
who  founded  this  castle,  are  second  to  no  lineage  in  Scot- 
land in  the  antiquity  of  their  descent.  Nay,  they  have 
themselves  boasted  that  their  family  is  not  to  be  seen  or 
distingubbed,  like  other  great  houses,  until  it  is  found  at 
once  in  a  certain  degree  of  eminence.    *  You  may  see' 
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US  in  the  tree,'  they  say, '  you  cannot  discover  us  in  the 
twig ;  you  may  see  us  in  tlie  stream,  you  cannot  trace  us 
to  tbe  fountain.'  In  a  word,  they  deny  that  historians  or 
genealogists  can  point  out  tlie  first  mean  man  named 
Douglas,  who  originally  elevated  tbe  family  ;  and  true  it 
is,  that  so  far  back  as  we  have  known  this  race,  they  have 
always  been  renowned  for  valour  and  enterprise,  accom- 
panied with  the  power  which  made  that  enterprise  effec- 
tual." 

"  Enough,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  have  heard  of  the  pride 
and  power  of  that  great  family,  nor  does  it  interest  me  in 
the  least  to  deny  or  detract  from  their  bold  claims  to  con- 
sideration in  this  respect." 

'^  Without  doubt  you  must  also  have  heard,  noble  sir," 
replied  the  minstrel,  '^  many  things  of  James,  the  present 
heir  of  the  house  of  Douglas  ?" 

^'  More  than  enough,"  answered  the  English  knight ; 
<<  be  is  known  to  have  been  a  stout  supporter  of  that  out- 
lawed traitor,  William  Wallace  ;  and  again,  upon  the  first 
raising  of  the  banner  by  this  Robert  Bruce,  who  pre- 
tends to  be  King  of  Scotland,  this  young  springald,  James 
Douglas,  must  needs  start  into  rebellion  anew.  He  pltin- 
ders  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  to  fill  the  Scottish  Usurper's  not 
over-burdened  treasury,  debauches  the  servants  of  his  re- 
lation, takes  arms,  and,  though  repeatedly  chastised  in 
the  field,  still  keeps  hb  vaunt,  and  threatens  mischief  to 
those  who,  in  the  name  of  his  rightful  sovereign,  defend 
the  Castle  of  Douglas  Dale." 

"  It  is  your  pleasure  to  say  so.  Sir  Knight,**  replied 
Bertram ;  "  yet  I  am  sure,  were  you  a  Scot  you  would 
with  patience  hear  me  tell  over  what  has  been  said  of 
this  young  man  by  those  who  have  known  him,  and  whose 
account  of  his  adventures  shows  how  difierently  the  same 
tale  may  be  told.  These  men  talk  of  the  present  heir 
of  this  ancient  family  as  fully  adequate  to  maintain  and 
augment  its  reputation  ;  ready,  indeed,  to  undergo  every 
peril  in  the  cause  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  because  the  Bruce 
is  esteemed  by  him  his  lawful  king ;  and  sworn  and  de- 
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?oted,  with  such  small  streogth  as  he  can  muster,  to 
revenge  himself  on  those  Southrons  who  have,  for  seve-» 
ral  years,  as  he  thinks,  unjustly,  possessed  themselres  of 
his  father's  abode." 

"  O,"  replied  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  we  have  heard 
much  of  his  achievements  in  this  respect,  and  of  his 
threats  against  our  governor  and  ourselves  ;  yet  we  think 
it  scarce  likely  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  move  from 
Douglas  Dale  without  the  King's  order,  although  this 
James  Douglas,  a  mere  chicken,  take  upon  himself  to 
crack  his  voice  by  crowing  like  a  cock  of  the  game." 

'*  Sir,"  answered  Bertram,  "  our  acquaintance  is  but 
bnef,  and  yet  I  feel  it  has  been  so  beneficial  to  me,  that 
I  trust  there  is  no  harm  in  hoping  that  James  Douglas 
and  you  may  never  meet  in  bodily  presence  till  the  state 
of  the  two  countries  shall  admit  of  peace  being  between 
you." 

"  Thou  art  obliging,  friend,"  answered  Sir  Aymer, 
"  and,  I  doubt  not,  sincere ;  and  truly  thou  seemest  to 
have  a  wholesome  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  this  young 
knight,  Tvhen  men  talk  of  him  in  his  native  valley  of 
Douglas.  For  me,  1  am  only  poor  Aymer  of  Valence, 
without  an  acre  of  land,  or  much  hope  of  acquiring  any, 
unless  I  cut  something  huge  with  my  broadsword  out  of 
the  middle  of  these  hills.  Only  this,  good  minstrel,  if 
thou  livesl  to  tell  my  story,  may  I  pray  thee  to  use  thy 
scrupulous  custom  of  searching  out  the  verity,  and  wheth- 
er 1  live  or  die,  thou  shalt  not,  I  think,  discover  that  thy 
late  acquaintance  of  a  spring  morning  hath  added  more  to 
the  laurek  of  James  of  Douglas,  than  any  man's  death 
must  give  to  him  by  whose  stronger  arm,  or  more  lucky 
chance,  it  is  his  lotto  fall." 

"  I  nothing  fear  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel, 
"  for  yours  is  that  happy  brain,  which,  bold  in  youth  as 
beseems  a  young  knight,  is  in  more  advanced  life  the 
happy  source  of  prudent  counsel,  of  which  I  would  not, 
by  an  early  death,  wbh  thy  country  to  be  deprived." 

"  Thou  art  so  candid  then,  as  to  wish  Old  England 
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the  benefit  of  good  advice,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  though 
thou  leanest  to  the  side  of  Scotland  in  the  controversy  ?" 

*<  Assuredly,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel,  ^<  since  in 
wishing  that  Scotland  and  England  each  knew  their  own 
true  interest,  I  am  bound  to  wish  them  both  alike  well ; 
and  they  should,  I  think,  desire  to  live  in  friendship  to- 
gether. Occupying  each  their  own  portion  of  the  same 
island,  and  living  under  the  same  laws,  and  being  at  peace 
with  each  other,  they  might,  without  fear,  face  the  enmity 
of  the  whole  world." 

"  If  thy  faith  be  so  liberal,"  answered  the  knight,  <^  as 
becomes  a  good  man,  thou  must  certainly  pray.  Sir  Min- 
strel, for  the  success  of  England  in  the  war,  by  which 
alone  these  murderous  hostilities  of  the  northern  nation 
can  end  in  a  solid  peace.  The  rebellions  of  this  obstinate 
country  are  but  the  struggles  of  the  stag  when  he  is  mortally 
wounded ;  the  animal  grows  weaker  and  weaker  with  every 
struggle,  till  his  resistance  is  effectually  tamed  by  the 
hand  of  death." 

"  Not  so,  Sir  Knight,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  if  my 
creed  is  well  taught  me,  we  ought  not  so  to  pray.  We 
may,  without  offence,  intimate  in  our  prayers  the  end  we 
wish  to  obtain  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us,  poor  mortals,  to  point 
out  to  an  all-seeing  Providence  the  precise  manner  in 
which  our  petitions  are  to  be  accomplished,  or  to  wish 
the  downfall  of  a  country  to  end  its  commotions,  as  the 
death-stab  terminates  the  agonies  of  the  wounded  stag« 
Whether  I  appeal  to  my  heart  or  to  my  understanding, 
the  dictate  would  be  to  petition  Heaven  for  what  is  just 
and  equal  in  the  case  ;  and  if  I  should  fear  for  thee,  Sir 
Knight,  in  an  encounter  with  James  of  Douglas,  it  is  only 
because  he  upholds,  as  I  conceive,  the  better  side  of  the 
debate ;  and  powers  more  than  earthly  have  presaged  to 
him  success." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so,  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  De  Valence, 
in  a  threatening  tone,  <<  knowing  me  and  my  office  !" 

**  Your  personal  dignity  and  authority/'  said  Bertram, 
<<  cannot  change  the  right  into  wrong,  or  avert  wliat 
Providence  has  decreed  to  take  place.     You  know,  I 
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must  presume,  tbat  tbe  Douglas  bath,  by  various  devices, 
already  contrived  to  make  himself  roaster  of  this  Castle 
of  Douglas  three  several  times,  and  that  Sir  John  de 
WaltoD«  tbe  present  govemcH*,  holds  it  with  a  garrison 
trebled  in  force,  and  under  the  assurance,  tbat  if,  without 
surprise,  be  should  keep  it  from  the  Scottish  power  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  he  shall  obtain  tbe  barony  of  Douglas, 
with  its  extensive  appendages,  in  free  property,  for  his 
reward  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  if  he  shall  sufier  the 
fortress  during  this  space  to  be  taken,  either  by  guile  or 
by  open  force,  as  has  happened  successively  to  the  bold* 
ers  of  tbe  Dangerous  Castle,  he  will  become  liable  to 
dishonour  as  a  (might,  and  to  attainder  as  a  subject ;  and 
tbe  cbie6  who  take  share  with  him,  and  serve  under  him, 
will  participate  also  in  bb  guilt  and  bis  punbbment  ?" 

**  All  this  I  know  well,"  said  Sir  Aymer ;  '^  and  I  only 
wonder  that,  having  become  public,  the  conditions  have, 
nevertheless,  been  told  with  so  much  accuracy ;  but  what 
has  this  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the  combat,  if  the  Douglas 
and  I  should  chance  to  meet  ?  I  will  not  surely  be  dis- 
posed to  fight  with  less  animation  because  I  wear  my  for- 
tune on  my  sword,  or  become  coward  because  I  fight  for 
a  portion  of  tbe  Douglases  estate,  as  well  as  for  iame  and 
for  fatherland  ?     And  after  all" 

"  Hear  me,"  said  the  minstrel ;  ^*  an  ancient  gleeman 
has  said,  that  in  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour, 
and  the  lot  or  praise  won  therein,  is,  when  balanced 
agamst  honest  fame,  as  valueless  as  a  wreath  formed  out 
of  copper,  compared  to  a  ohaplet  of  pure  gold  ;  but  1  bid 
you  not  take  me  for  thy  warrant  in  this  important  ques- 
tion. Thou  well  knowest  how  James  of  Tbirlwall,  tbe 
last  English  commander  before  Sir  John  de  Walton,  was 
surprised,  and  the  castle  sacked  with  circumstances  of 
great  inhumanity." 

"  Truly,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  <'  I  think  that  Scotland  and 

England  both  have  heard  of  that  onslaught,  and  of  the 

disgusting  proceedings  of  the  Soottbh  chieftain,  when  he 

caused  transport  into  tbe  wild  forest  gold,  silver,  ammu« 
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nition,  and  armour,  and  all  things  that  could  be  easily 
removed,  and  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  in 
a  manner  equally  savage  and  unheard-of." 

"  Perhaps,  Sir  Knight,"  said  Bertram,  "  you  were 
yourself  an  eyewitness  of  that  transaction,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  far  and  wide,  and  is  called  the  Douglas 
Larder?" 

"  I  saw  not  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  deed," 
said  De  Valence ;  "  that  is,  I  witnessed  it  not  a-doing,  but 
I  beheld  enough  of  the  sad  relics  to  make  the  Douglas 
Larder  never  by  me  to  be  forgotten  as  a  record  of  horror 
and  abomination.  I  would  speak  it  truly,  by  the  hand  of 
my  father  and  by  my  honour  as  a  knight !  and  I  will  leave 
it  to  thee  to  judge  whether  it  was  a  deed  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  smiles  of  Heaven  in  favour  of  the  actors.  This 
is  my  edition  of  the  story  : — 

"  A  large  quantity  of  provisions  had,  during  two  years 
or  thereabouts,  been  collected  from  different  points,  and 
the  Castle  of  Douglas,  newly  repaired,  and,  as  was 
thought,  carefully  guarded,  was  appointed  as  the  place 
where  the  said  provisions  were  to  be  put  in  store  for  the 
service  of  the  King  of  England,  or  of  the  Lord  Clifford^ 
whichever  should  first  enter  the  Western  Marches  with 
an  English  army,  and  stand  in  need  of  such  a  supply. 
This  army  was  also  to  relieve  our  wants,  I  mean  those  of 
my  uncle  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  for  some  time  be- 
fore had  lain  with  a  considerable  force  in  the  town  called 
Ayr,  near  the  old  Caledonian  Forest,  and  where  we  had 
hot  wars  with  the  insurgent  Scots.  Well,  sir,  it  hap- 
pened, as  in  similar  cases,  that  Thirlwall,  though  a  bold 
and  active  soldier,  was  surprised  in  the  Castle  of  Douglas, 
about  Hallowmass,  by  this  same  worthy,  young  James 
Douglas.  In  no  very  good  humour  was  he,  as  you  may 
suppose  ;  for  his  father,  called  William  the  Hardy,  or 
William  Longlegs,  having  refused,  on  any  tenns,  to  be- 
come Anglocised,  was  made  a  lawful  prisoner,  and  died 
as  such,  closely  confined  in  Berwick,  or,  as  some  say,  in 
Newcastle.  The  news  of  his  father's  death,  had  put 
young  Douglas  into  no  small  rage,  and  tended,   I  ihiuk, 
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to  suggest  what  he  did  in  his  resentment.  Embar- 
rassed by  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  he  found  in 
the  castle,  which,  the  English  being  superior  in  the  coun« 
try,  he  had  neither  the  means  to  remove,  nor  the  leisure 
to  stay  and  consume,  the  fiend,  as  I  think,  inspired  him 
with  a  contrivance  to  render  them  unfit  for  human  use. 
You  shall  judge  yourself  whether  it  was  hkely  to  be  sug- 
gested by  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit. 

"  According  to  this  device,  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
transportable  commodities  being  carried  to  secret  places 
of  safety,  Douglas  caused  the  meat,  the  malt,  and  other 
com  or  grain,  to  be  brought  down  into  the  castle  cellar, 
where  he  emptied  the  contents  of  the  sacks  into  one 
loathsome  heap,  striking  out  the  heads  of  the  barrels  and 
puncheons,  so  as  to  let  the  mingled  drink  run  though  the 
heap  of  meal,  grain,  and  so  forth.  The  bullocks  pro- 
vided for  slaughter  were  in  like  manner  knocked  on  the 
bead,  and  theur  blood  suffered  to  drain  into  the  mass  of 
edible  substances  ;  and  lastly,  the  flesh  of  these  oxen  was 
buried  in  the  same  mass,  in  which  was  also  included  the 
dead  bodies  of  those  in  the  castle,  who,  receiving  no  quar- 
ter from  the  Douglas,  paid  dear  enough  for  having  kept 
DO  better  watch.  This  base  and  unworthy  abuse  of  pro- 
vbioos  intended  for  the  use  of  man,  together  with  throw- 
ing into  the  well  of  the  castle  carcasses  of  men  and 
horses,  and  other  filth  for  polluting  the  same,  has  since 
that  time  been  called  the  Douglas  Larder." 

"  1  pretend  not,  good  Sir  Aymer,"  said  the  minstrel, 
"  to  vindicate  what  you  justly  reprove,  nor  can  I  conceive 
any  mode  of  rendering  provisions  arranged  after  the 
form  of  the  Douglas  Larder,  proper  for  the  use  of  any 
Christian  ;  yet  this  young  gentleman  might  perhaps  act 
under  the  sting  of  natural  resentment,  rendering  his  sin- 
gular exploit  more  excusable  than  it  may  seem  at  first. 
Think,  if  your  own  noble  father  had  just  died  in  a  linger- 
ing captivity,  his  inheritance  seized  upon,  and  occupied 
as  a  garrison  by  a  foreign  enemy,  would  not  these  things 
stir  you  to  a  mode  of  resentment,  which,  in  cold  blood, 
and  judging  of  it  as  the  action  of  an  enemy,  your  honour 
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might  hold  in  natural  and  laudable  abhorrence  ? — Would 
you  pay  respect  to  dead  and  senseless  objects,  which  no 
one  could  blame  your  appropriating  to  your  own  use,  or 
even  scruple  the  refusal  of  quarter  to  prisoners,  which  is 
so  often  practised  even  in  wars  which  are  otherwise  termed 
fair  and  humane  ?" 

"  You  press  me  close,  minstrel,''  said  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence. "  I  at  least  have  no  great  interest  to  excuse  the 
Douglas  in  this  matter,  since  its  consequences  were,  that 
I  myself,  and  the  rest  of  my  uncle's  host,  laboured  with 
Clifibrd  and  his  army  to  rebuild  this  same  Dangerous 
Castle ;  and  feeling  no  stomach  for  the  cheer  that  the 
Douglas  had  left  us,  we  suffered  hard  comnKHis,  though  I 
acknowledge  we  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  for  our  own 
use  such  sheep  and  oxen  as  the  miserable  Scots  had  still 
left  around  their  farm-houses ;  and  I  jest  not,  Sir  Min- 
strel, when  I  acknowledge  in  sad  earnest,  that  we  mar- 
tial men  ought  to  make  our  petitions  with  peculiar  peni- 
tence to  heaven  for  mercy,  when  we  reflect  on  the  various 
miseries  which  the  nature  of  our  profession  compels  us 
to  inflict  upon  each  other." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  answered  the  minstrel,  "  that  those 
who  feel  the  stings  of  their  own  conscience  should  be 
more  lenient  when  they  speak  of  the  offences  of  others ; 
nor  do  I  greatly  rely  on  a  sort  of  prophecy  which  was 
delivered,  as  the  men  of  this  hill  district  say,  to  the 
young  Douglas,  by  a  man  who  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture should  have  been  long  since  dead,  promising  him 
a  course  of  success  against  the  English  for  having  sacri- 
ficed his  own  Castle  to  prevent  their  making  it  a  gar- 
rison." 

"  We  have  time  enough  for  the  story,"  said  Sir  Aymer, 
<'  and  methinks  it  would  suit  a  knight  and  a  minstrel  bet- 
ter than  the  grave  converse  we  have  hitherto  held,  which 
would  have  beseemed — ^so  God  save  me — the  mouths  of 
two  travelling  friars." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  minstrel ;  "  the  rote  or  the  vid 
easily  changes  its  time  and  varies  its  note." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  tale  of  sorrow,  for  your  eyes  may  weep  j 
A  tale  of  horror,  for  your  flesh  may  tingle  j 
A  tale  of  wonder,  for  the  eyebrows  arch. 
And  the  flesh  curdles,  if  you  read  it  rightly. 

Old  Play. 

"  Your  honour  must  be  informed,  gentle  Sir  Aymcr 
de  Valence,  that  I  have  heard  this  story  told  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  land  in  which  it  happened,  by  a  sworn 
minstrel,  the  ancient  friend  and  servant  of  the  house  of 
Douglas,  one  of  the  best,  it  is  said,  who  ever  belonged  to 
that  noble  family.  This  minstrel,  Hugo  Hugonet  by 
name,  attended  his  young  master  when  on  this  fierce  ex- 
ploit, as  was  his  wont. 

"  The  castle  was  in  total  tumult ;  in  one  comer  the 
war-men  were  busy  breaking  up  and  destroying  provisions ; 
in  another,  they  were  slaying  men,  horses,  and  cattle, 
and  these  actions  were  accompanied  with  appropriate 
sounds.  The  cattle,  particularly,  had  become  sensible 
of  their  impending  fate,  and  with  awkward  resistance  and 
piteous  cries,  testified  that  reluctance  with  which  these 
poor  creatures  look  instinctively  on  the  shambles.  The 
groans  and  screams  of  men,  undergoing,  or  about  to  un- 
dergo, the  stroke  of  death,  and  the  screeches  of  the  poor 
horses  which  were  in  mortal  agony,  formed  a  fearful  cho- 
rus. Hugonet  was  desirous  to  remove  himself  from  such 
unpleasant  sights  and  sounds  ;  but  his  master,  the  Douglas, 
had  been  a  man  of  some  reading,  and  his  old  servant  was 
anxious  to  secure  a  book  of  poetry,  to  which  he  had  been 
attached  of  old.  This  contained  the  Lays  of  an  ancient 
Scottish  Bard,  who,  if  an  ordinary  human  creature  while 
he  was  in  this  life,  cannot  now  perhaps  be  exactly  termed 
such. 

^<  He  was,  in  short,  that  Thomas,  distinguished  by  the 
6* 
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name  of  the  Rhymer,  and  whose  intimacy,  it  is  said,  be- 
came so  great  with  the  gifted  people,  called  the  Faery 
folk,  that  he  could,  like  them,  foretell  the  future  deed 
before  it  came  to  pass,  and  united  in  his  own  person  the 
quality  of  bard  and  of  soothsayer.  But  of  late  years  be 
had  vanished  almost  entirely  from  this  mortal  scene  ;  and 
although  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death  were  never 
publicly  known,  yet  the  general  belief  was,  that  he  was 
not  severed  from  the  land  of  the  living,  but  removed  to 
the  land  of  Faery,  from  whence  he  sometimes  made  ex- 
cursions, and  concerned  himself  only  about  matters  which 
were  to  come  hereafter.  Hugonet  was  the  more  earnest 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  works  of  this  ancient  bard,  as 
many  of  his  poems  and  predictions  were  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  castle,  and  were  supposed  to  contain  much 
especially  connected  with  the  old  house  of  Douglas,  as 
well  as  other  families  of  ancient  descent,  who  had  been 
subjects  of  this  old  man's  prophecy  ;  and  accordingly  he 
determined  to  save  this  volume  mm  destruction  in  the 
general  conflagration  to  which  the  building  was  about  to 
be  consigned  by  the  heir  of  its  ancient  proprietors.  With 
this  view  he  hurried  up  into  the  little  old  vaulted  room, 
called  *  the  Douglas's  study,'  in  which  there  might  be 
some  dozen  old  books  written  by  the  ancient  chaplains, 
in  what  the  minstrels  call  the  letter  black.  He  immedi- 
ately discovered  the  celebrated  lay,  called  Sir  Tristreni, 
which  has  been  so  often  altered  and  abridged  as  to  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  original.  Hugonet,  who  well 
knew  the  value  in  which  this  poem  was  held  by  the  an- 
cient lords  of  the  castle,  took  the  parchment  volume  from 
the  shelves  of  the  library,  and  laid  it  upon  a  small  desk 
adjacent  to  the  Baron's  cbair.  Having  made  such  prepa- 
ration for  putting  it  in  safety,  he  fell  into  a  brief  reverie, 
m  which  the  decay  of  light,  and  the  preparations  for  the 
Douglas  Larder,  but  especially  the  last  sight  of  objects 
which  had  been  fiimiliar  to  his  eyes,  now  on  the  eve  of 
destruction,  engaged  him  at  that  moment. 

"The  bard,  therefore,  was  thinking  within  himself 
upon  the  uncommon  mixture  of  the  mystical  scholar  aad 
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warrior  in  bis  old  master,  when,  as  he  bent  bis  eyes  upon 
the  book  of  the  ancient  Rhymer,  be  was  astonished  to 
obserye  it  slowly  removed  from  the  desk  on  which  it  lay 
by  an  invisible  hand.  The  old  man  looked  with  horror 
at  the  spontaneous  motion  of  the  book,  for  the  safety  of 
which  he  was  interested,  and  had  the  courage  to  approach 
a  little  nearer  the  table,  in  order  to  discover  by  what 
means  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

^'  I  have  said  the  room  was  already  becoming  dark,  so 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  any  person  in  the 
chair,  though  it  now  appeared,  on  closer  examination, 
that  a  kind  of  shadowy  outline  of  a  human  form  was 
seated  in  it,  but  neither  precise  enough  to  convey  its 
exact  figure  to  the  mind,  nor  so  detailed  as  to  intimate 
distinctly  its  mode  of  action.  The  Bard  of  Douglas, 
therefore,  gazed  upon  the  object  of  bis  fear,  as  if  he  had 
looked  upon  something  not  mwtal ;  nevertheless,  as  he 
gazed  mcMre  intently,  he  became  more  capable  of  discov- 
ering the  object  which  offered  itself  to  his  eyes,  and  they 
grew  by  degrees  more  keen  to  penetrate  what  they  wit- 
nessed. A  tall  thm  fcHin,  attired  in,  or  rather  shaded 
with,  a  long  flowing  dusky  robe,  having  a  fiice  and  physi- 
ognomy so  wild  and  overgrown  with  hair  as  to  be  hardly 
human,  were  the  only  marked  outlines  of  the  phantom  ; 
and,  looking  more  attentively,  Hugonet  was  still  sensible 
ijf  two  other  forms,  the  outlines,  it  seemed,  of  a  hart  and 
a  hind,  which  appeared  half  to  shelter  themselves  be- 
hind tbe  per^xi  and  under  the  robe  of  this  supernatural 
figure." 

«A  probable  tale,^'  said  the  knight,  "for  you,  Sir 
Minstrel,  a  man  of  sense  as  you  seem  to  be,  to  recite  so 
gravely  !  From  what  wise  auth(»rity  have  you  had  this 
tale,  which,  though  it  might  pass  well  enough  amid  clang- 
mg  beakers,  must  be  held  quite  apocryphal  in  the  sober 
hours  of  tbe  m(Minng  }^ 

"  By  my  minstrel  word.  Sir  Knight,''  answered  Ber- 
tram, "  I  am  no  propagator  of  the  fable,  if  it  be  one  ; 
Hugonet,  the  violer,  when  he  had  retired  into  a  cloister 
Bear  the  Lake  of  Pembelmere  in  Wales,  communicated 
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the  story  to  me  as  1  now  tell  it.  Therefore,  as  it  was 
upon  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness,  I  apologize  not  for 
relating  it  to  you,  since  I  could  hardly  discover  a  more 
direct  source  of  knowledge." 

"  Be  it  so,  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  the  knight ;  "  tell  on  thy 
tale,  and  may  thy  legend  escape  criticism  from  others  as 
well  as  from  me." 

"  Hugonet,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram,  "  was  a 
holy  man,  and  maintained  a  fair  character  during  his  whole 
life,  notwithstanding  his  trade  may  be  esteemed  a  light 
one.  The  vision  spoke  to  him  in  an  antique  language, 
like  that  formerly  used  in  the  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde, 
being  a  species  of  Scots  or  Gaelic,  which  few  would  have 
comprehended." 

"  ^  You  are  a  learned  man,'  said  the  apparition,  *  and 
not  unacquainted  with  the  dialects  used  in  your  country 
formerly,  although  they  are  now  out  of  date,  and  you  are 
obliged  to  translate  them  into  the  vulgar  Saxon  of  Deira 
or  Northumberland  ;  but  highly  must  an  ancient  British 
bard  prize  one  in  this  "  remote  term  of  time,"  who  sets 
upon  the  poetry  of  his  native  country  a  value  which  in- 
vites him  to  think  of  its  preservation  at  a  moment  of  such 
terror  as  influences  the  present  evening.' 

"  *  It  is,  indeed,'  said  Hugonet,  *  a  night  of  terror,  that 
calls  even  the  dead  from  the  grave,  and  makes  them  the 
ghastly  and  fearful  companions  of  the  living — ^Who  or 
what  art  thou,  in  God's  name,  who  breakest  the  bounds 
which  divide  them,  and  revisitest  thus  strangely  the  state 
thou  hast  so  long  bid  adieu  to  ?' 

"  *  I  am,'  replied  the  vision,  *  that  celebrated  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  by  some  called  Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  or 
Thomas  the  True  Speaker.  Like  other  sages,  I  am 
permitted  at  times  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  former 
life,  nor  am  I  incapable  of  removing  the  shadowy  clouds 
and  darkness  which  overhang  futurity  ;  and  know,  thou 
afflicted  man,  that  what  thou  now  seest  in  this  woful  coun- 
try, is  not  a  general  emblem  of  what  shall  therein  befall 
hereafter,  but  in  proportion  as  the  Douglasses  are  now 
suffering  the  loss  and  destruction  of  their  home,  for  their 
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loyalty  to  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Scotti^  kii^om,  so 
hath  Heaven  appointed  for  them  a  just  reward  ;  and  as 
they  have  not  spared  to  bum  and  destroy  their  own  house 
and  that  of  their  fathers  in  the  Bruce's  cause,  so  is  it  the 
doom  of  Heaven,  that  as  often  as  the  walls  of  Douglas 
Castle  shall  be  burnt  to  the  ground,  they  shall  be  again 
rebuilt  still  more  stately  and  more  magnificent  than 
before.' 

**  A  cry  was  now  heard  like  that  of  a  multitude  in  the 
court-yard,  joinmg  in  a  fierce  shout  of  exultation  ;  at  the 
same  time  a  broad  and  ruddy  glow  seemed  to  burst  from 
the  beams  and  rafters,  and  sparks  flew  from  them  as 
fiom  the  smith's  stithy,  while  the  element  caught  to  its 
fuel,  and  the  conflagration  broke  its  way  through  every 
aperture* 

"  *  See  ye  that  ?'  said  the  vision,  casting  hb  eye  to- 
wards the  windows,  and  disappearing — ^  Begone  !  The 
fated  hour  of  removing  this  book  is  not  yet  come,  nor 
are  thine  the  destined  hands.  But  it  will  be  safe  wl^re 
I  have  placed  it,  and  the  time  of  its  removal  shall  come.' 
The  voice  was  heard  after  the  form  had  vanished,  and 
the  brain  of  Hugonet  almost  turned  round  at  the  wild 
scene  which  he  beheld ;  his  utmost  exertion  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  withdraw  him  from  the  terrible  spot,  and 
Douglas  Castle  that  night  sunk  into  ashes  and  smoke,  to 
arise,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  in  a  form  stronger  than 
ever."  The  minstrel  stopt,  and  his  hearer,  the  English 
knight,  remained  silent  ibr  some  minutes,  ere  at  length 
he  replied. 

"It  is  true,  minstrel,"  answered, Sir  Aymer,  "that 
your  tale  is  so  far  undeniable,  that  this  castle — ^three 
times  burned  down  by  the  heir  of  the  house  and  of  the 
barony — has  hitherto  been  as  often  reared  again  by  Hen- 
ry Lcmi  Clifibrd,  and  other  generals  of  the  English,  who 
endeavoured  on  every  occasion  to  build  it  up  more  arti- 
ficially and  more  strongly  than  it  had  formerly  existed, 
since  it  occupies  a  position  too  important  to  the  safety  of 
our  Scottish  border  to  permit  our  yielding  it  up.  This  I 
myself  have  partly  witnessed.     But  I  cannot  think,  that 
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because  the  castle  has  been  so  destroyed,  it  is  therefore 
decreed  so  to  be  repaired  in  future,  considering  that  such 
cruehies,  as  surely  cannot  meet  the  approbation  of  Heav- 
en, have  attended  the  feats  of  the  Douglasses.  But  I 
see  thou  art  determined  to  keep  thine  own  faith,  nor  can  < 
I  blame  thee,  since  the  wonderful  turns  of  fate  which  have 
attended  this  fortress,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  any  one  to 
watch  for  what  seem  the  peculiar  indications  of  the  will 
of  Heaven  ;  but  thou  mayst  believe,  good  minstrel,  that 
the  fault  shall  not  be  mine,  if  the  young  Douglas  shall 
have  opportunity  to  exercise  his  cookery  upon  a  second 
edition  of  his  family  larder,  or  to  profit  by  the  predictions 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  due  circumspection  upon  your  own 
part  and  Sir  John  de  Walton's,"  said  Bertram  ;  '^  but 
there  is  no  crime  in  my  saying  that  Heaven  can  accom- 
plish its  own  purposes.  I  look  upon  Douglas  Castle  as 
in  some  degree  a  fated  place,  and  I  long  to  see  what 
clppges  time  may  have  made  in  it  during  the  currency 
oitwenty  years.  Above  all,  I  desire  to  secure,  if  possi- 
ble, the  volume  of  this  Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  having  in 
it  such  a  fund  of  forgotten  minstrelsy,  and  of  prophecies 
respecting  the  future  fates  of  the  British  kingdom,  both 
northern  and  southern." 

The  knight  made  no  answer,  but  rode  a  little  space 
forward,  keeping  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  of  the 
water,  by  which  the  road  down  the  vale  seemed  to  be 
rather  sharply  conducted.  It  at  length  attained  the  sum- 
rait  of  an  acclivity  of  considerable  length.  From  this 
point,  and  behind  a  conspicuous  rock,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  pushed  aside,  as  it  were,  like  the  scene  of  a 
theatre,  to  admit  a  view  of  the  under  part  of  the  valley, 
the  travellers  beheld  the  extensive  vale,  parts  of  which 
have  been  already  shown  in  detail,  but  which,  as  the  river 
became  narrower,  was  now  entirely  laid  bare  in  its  height 
and  depth  as  far  as  it  extended,  and  displayed  in  its  pre- 
cincts, at  a  little  distance  from  the  course  of  the  stream, 
the  towering  and  lordly  castle  to  which  it  gave  the  name. 
The  mist  which  continued  to  encumber  the  valley  with 
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Its  fleecy  clouds,  showed  imperfectly  the  rude  fortifica- 
tions which  served  to  defend  the  small  town  of  Douglas, 
which  was  strong  enough  to  repel  a  desultory  attack,  but 
not  to  withstand  what  was  called  in  those  days  a  formal 
siege.  The  most  striking  feature  was  its  church,  an  an- 
cient Gothic  pile  raised  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  even  then  extremely  ruinous.  To  the 
left,  and  lying  in  the  distance,  might  be  seen  other  tow- 
ers and  battlements  ;  and,  divided  from  the  town  by  a 
piece  of  artificial  water,  which  extended  almost  around 
it,  arose  the  Dangerous  Castle  of  Douglas. 

Sternly  was  it  fortified,  after  the  fashion  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  donjon  and  battlements;  displaying,  above 
others,  the  tall  tower,  which  bore  the  name  of  Lord 
Henry's,  or  the  Clifford's  Tower. 

"  Yonder  is  the  castle,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  ex- 
tending his  arm,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  upon  his  brow ; 
"  thou  mayst  judge  thyself,  whether  the  defences  added 
to  it  under  the  Clifford  are  likely  to  render  its  i|i|t 
capture  a  more  easy  deed  than  the  last."  ^ 

The  minstrel  barely  shook  his  head,  and  quoted  from 
the  Psalmist — "  JVm  Dominus  custodietJ^  Nor  did  he 
prosecute  the  discourse,  though  De  Valence  answered 
eagerly,  "  My  own  edition  of  the  text  is  not  very  differ- 
ent from  thine  ;  but  melhinks,  thou  art  more  spiritually- 
minded  than  can  always  be  predicated  of  a  wandering 
minstrel." 

"  God  knows,"  said  Bertram,  "  that  if  I,  or  such  as  I, 
are  forgetful  of  the  finger  of  Providence  in  accomplish- 
ing its  purposes  in  this  lower  world,  we  have  heavier 
blame  than  that  of  other  people,  since  we  are  perpetually 
called,  upon,  in  the  exercise  of  our  fanciful  profession,  to 
admire  the  turns  of  fate,  which  bring  good  out  of  evil, 
and  which  render  those  who  think  only  of  their  own 
passions  and  purposes  the  executors  of  the  will  of 
Heaven." 

"  I  do  submit  to  what  you  say.  Sir  Minstrel,"  answer- 
ed the  knight,  "  and  it  would  be  unlawful  to  express  any 
doubt  of  the  truths  which  you  speak  so  solemnly,  any 
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morethanof  your  own  belief  in  them.  Let  me  add,  sir, 
that  I  think  I  have  power  enough  in  this  garrison  to  bid 
you  welcome,  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  I  hope,  will  not 
refuse  access  to  hall,  castle,  or  knight's  bower,  to  a  per- 
son of  your  profession,  and  by  whose  conversation  we 
shall,  perhaps,  pro6t  somewhat.  I  cannot,  however, 
lead  you  to  expect  such  indulgence  for  your  son,  consid- 
ering the  present  state  of  his  health  ;  but  if  I  procure 
him  the  privilege  to  remain  at  the  convent  of  Saint 
Bride,  he  will  be  there  unmolested  and  in  safety,  until 
you  have  renewed  your  acquaintance  with  Douglas  Dale 
and  its  history,  and  are  disposed  to  set  forward  on  your 
journey." 

"  I  embrace  your  honour's  proposal  the  more  willingly," 
said  the  minstrel,  ^'that  I  can  recompense  the  Father 
Abbot." 

"  A  main  point  with  holy  men  or  women,"  replied 
De  Valence,  "  who,  in  time  of  warfare,  subsist  by  af- 
fo^bg  the  visiters  of  their  shrine  the  means  of  mainte- 
iJHvin  their  cloisters  for  a  passing  season." 

Tne  party  now  approached  the  sentinels  on  guard  at 
the  castle,  who  were  closely  and  thickly  stationed,  and 
who  respectfully  admitted  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  next 
in  command  under  Sir  John  de  Walton,  Fabian — for  so 
was  the  young  squire  named  who  attended  on  De  Valence 
— mentioned  it  as  his  master's  pleasure  that  the  minstrel 
should  also  be  admitted. 

An  old  archer,  however,  looked  hard  at  the  minstrel  as 
he  followed  Sir  Aymer.  "  It  is  not  for  us,"  said  he, 
"  or  any  of  ouc  degree,  to  oppose  the  pleasure  of  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence,  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
such  a  matter;  and  for  us,  Master  Fabian,  welcome  are 
you  to  make  the  gleeman  your  companion  both  at  bed 
and  board,  as  well  as  your  visitant,  a  week  or  two  at  the 
Castle  of  Douglas ;  but  your  worship  is  well  aware  of 
the  strict  order  of  watch  laid  upon  us,  and  if  SolomoUt 
king  of  Israel,  were  to  come  here  as  a  travelling  minstrel, 
by  my  faith  I  durst  not  pve  him  entrance,  unless  I  had 
positive  authority  from  Sir  John  de  Walton," 
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^^  Do  you  doubt,  sirrah/'  said  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
fvbo  returned  on  hearing  an  altercation  betwixt  Fabian  and 
the  archer — ^<  do  you  doubt  that  I  have  good  authority  to 
entertain  a  guest,  or  do  you  presume  to  contest  it  ?" 

*'  Heaven  forbid !"  said  the  old  man,  ^^  that  I  should 
presume  to  place  my  own  desire  in  opposition  to  your 
worship,  who  has  so  lately  and  so  honourably  acquired 
your  spurs  ;  but  in  this  matter  I  must  think  what  will  be 
the  wish  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  is  your  governor, 
Sir  Knight,  as  well  as  mine  ;  and  so  far  I  hold  it  worth 
while  to  detain  your  guest  until  Sir  John  return  from  a 
ride  to  the  outposts  of  the  castle  ;  and  this,  I  conceive, 
being  ray  duty,  will  be  no  matter  of  offence  to  your  wor- 
ship." 

^^  Methinks,"  said  the  knight,  '^  it  is  saucy  in  thee  to 
suppose  that  my  commands  can  have  any  thing  in  them 
Improper,  or  contradictory  to  those  of  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton ;  thou  mayst  trust  to  me  at  least  that  thou  shah  come 
to  no  harm.  Keep  this  man  in  the  guard-room ;  leUum 
not  want  good  cheer,  and  when  Sir  John  de  WalMfljji- 
tums,  report  him  as  a  person  admitted  by  my  invinmon, 
and  if  any  thing  more  be  wanted  to  make  out  your  ex- 
cuse, I  shall  not  be  reluctaot  in  stating  it  to  the  governor." 

The  arpher  made  a  signal  of  obedience  with  the  pike 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  resumed  the  .grave  and 
solemn  manner  of  a  sentinel  upon  his  post.  He  first, 
however,  ushered  in  the  minstrel,  and  furnished  liim  with 
food  and  liquor,  speaking  at  the  same  time  to  Fabian, 
who  remained  behind.  The  smart  young  stripling  had 
become  very  proud  of  late,  in  consequence  of  obtaining 
the  name  of  Sir  Aymer^s  squire,  and  advancing  a  step  in 
chivalry,  as  Sir  Aymer  himself,  had,  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  usual  period,  been  advanced  from  squire  to 
knight. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Fabian,"  said  the  old  archer,  (whose 

gravity,  sagacity,  and  skill  in  his  vocation,  while  they 

gainefd  him  the  confidence  of  all  in  the  castle,  subjected 

bim,  as  he  himself  said,  occasionally  to  the  ridicule  of 
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the  young  coxcombs  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  we  may  add, 
rendered  him  somewhat  pragmatic  and  punctilious  to- 
wards those  who  stood  higher  than  himself  in  birth  and 
rank  ;)  "  I  tell  thee,  Fabian,  thou  wilt  do  thy  master,  Sir 
Aymer,  good  service,  if  thou  wilt  give  him  a  hint  to  suf- 
fer an  old  archer,  man-at-arms,  or  such  like,  to  give  him 
a  fair  and  civil  answer  respecting  that  which  he  commands ; 
for  undoubtedly  it  is  not  in  the  first  score  of  a  man's 
years  that  he  learns  the  various  proper  forms  of  military 
service ;  and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  a  most  excellent  com- 
mander no  doubt,  is  one  earnestly  bent  on  pursuing  the 
strict  line  of  his  duty,  and  will  be  rigorously  severe,  as 
well,  believe  me,  with  thy  master  as  with  a  lesser  person. 
Nay,  he  also  possesses  that  zeal  for  his  duty  which  in- 
duces him  to  throw  blame,  if  there  be  the  slightest  ground 
for  it,  upon  Aymer  de  Valence  himself,  although  his  un- 
cle, the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's 
steady  patron,  and  laid  the  beginning  of  his  good  fortune ; 
fomjlwhich,  by  training  up  his  nephew  in  the  true  disci- 
pui^Pr  the  French  wars.  Sir  John  has  taken  the  best 
way  of  showing  himself  grateful  to  the  old  Earl." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  old  Gilbert  Greenleaf,"  answered 
Fabian,  "  thou  knowest  I  never  quarrel  with  thy  sermon- 
izing, and  therefore  give  me  credit  for  submitting  to  many 
a  lecture  from  Sir  John  de  Walton  and  thyself;  but  thou 
drivest  this  a  little  too  far,  if  thou  canst  not  let  a  day  pass 
without  giving  me  a  flogging.  Credit  me,  Sir  John  de 
Walton  will  not  thank  thee,  if  thou  tenn  him  one  too  old 
to  remember  that  he  himself  had  once  some  green  sap 
in  his  veins.  Ay,  thus  it  is,  the  old  man  will  not  forget 
that  he  has  once  been  young,  nor  the  young  that  he  must 
some  day  be  old ;  and  so  the  one  changes  his  manners 
into  the  lingering  formality  of  advanced  age,  and  the 
other  remains  like  a  midsummer  torrent  swoln  with  rain, 
every  drop  of  water  in  it  noise,  froth,  and  overflow. 
There  is  a  maxim  for  thee,  Gilbert ! — Heardest  thou  ever 
better  ?  Hang  it  up  amidst  thy  axioms  of  wisdom,  and  see 
if  it  will  not  pass  among  them  like  fifteen  to  the  dozen. 
It  will  serve  to  bring  thee  off,  man,  when  the  wine-pot 
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(thine  only  fault,  good  Gilbert,)  hath  brought  thee  on  oc- 
casion into  something  of  a  scrape." 

"  Best  keep  it  for  thyself,  good  Sir  Squire,"  said  the 
old  man  ;  ^'  methiuks  it  is  more  like  to  stand  thyself  one 
day  in  good  stead.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  knight,  or  of 
the  wood  of  which  a  knight  is  made,  and  that  is  a  squire, 
being  punished  corporally  like  a  poor  old  archer  or  horse- 
boy ?  Your  worst  fault  will  be  mended  by  some  of  these 
witty  sayings,  and  your  best  service  will  scarce  be  re- 
warded more  thankfully  than  by  giving  thee  the  name 
of  Fabian  the  Fabler,  or  some  such  witty  title." 

Having  unloosed  his  repartee  to  this  extent,  old 
Greenleaf  resumed  a  certain  acidity  of  countenance, 
which  may  be  said  to  characterise  those  whose  prefer- 
ment hath  become  frozen  under  the  influence  of  the  slow- 
ness of  its  progress,  and  who  display  a  general  spleen 
against  such  as  have  obtained  the  advancement  for  which 
all  are  struggling,  earlier,  and,  as  they  suppc^e,  with  less 
merit  than  their  own.  From  time  to  time  the  ej|^of 
the  old  sentinel  stole  from  the  top  of  his  pike,  aoi^itb 
an  air  of  triumph  rested  upon  the  young  man  Fabian,  as 
if  to  see  how  deeply  the  wound  had  galled  him,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  held  himself  on  the  alert  to  perform 
whatever  mechanical  duty  his  post  might  require.  Both 
Fabian  and  his  master  were  at  the  happy  period  of  life 
t^hen  such  discontent  as  that  of  the  grave  archer  aflTected 
them  lightly,  and,  at  the  very  worst,  was  considered  as 
the  jest  of  an  old  man  and  a  good  soldier ;  the  more  es- 
pecially, as  he  was  always  willing  to  do  the  duty  of  his 
companions,  and  was  much  trusted  by  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, who,  though  very  much  younger,  had  been  bred  up 
like  Greenleaf  in  the  wars  of  Edward  the  First,  and  was 
tenacious  in  upholding  strict  dscipline,  which,  since  the 
death  of  that  great  monarch,  had  been  considerably 
neglected  by  the  young  and  warm-blooded  valour  of 
England. 

Meantime  it  occurred  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  that 
though  in  displaying  the  usual  degree  of  hospitality  shown 
to  such  a  man  as  Bertram,  he  had  merely  done  what 
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was  becoming  his  own  rank^  as  one  possessed  of  the 
highest  honours  of  chivalry — the  self-styled  minstrel 
might  not  in  reality  be  a  man  of  that  worth  which  he 
assumed.  There  was  certainly  something  in  his  con- 
versation,  at  least  more  grave,  if  not  more  austere,  than 
was  common  to  tliose  of  his  calling;  and  when  he 
recollected  many  points  of  Sir  John  de  Walton's  mi- 
nuteness, a  doubt  arose  in  his  mind,  that  the  governor 
might  not  approve  of  hb  having  introduced  into  the 
castle  a  person  of  Bertram's  character,  who  was  capa- 
ble of  making  observations  from  which  the  garrison  might 
afterwards  feel  much  danger  and  inconvenience.  Se- 
cretly, therefore,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  fairly 
mtimated  to  the  wandering  minstrel,  that  his  reception, 
or  that  of  any  stranger,  within  the  Dangerous  Castle, 
was  not  at  present  permitted  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.  In  this  case,  the  express  line  of  his  duty 
would  have  been  his  vindication,  and  instead,  perhaps, 
of  ijhcountenance  and  blame,  he  would  have  had  praise 
an^onour  from  his  superior. 

With  these  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  some 
tacit  apprehension  arose  of  a  rebuke  on  the  part  of 
his  commanding-officer ;  for  this  officer,  notwithstanding 
his  strictness,  Sir  Aymer  loved  as  well  as  feared.  He 
went,  therefore,  towards  the  guard-room  of  the  castle, 
under  the  pretence  of  seeing  that  the  rights  of  hospitality 
had  been  duly  observed  towards  his  late  travelling  com- 
panion. The  minstrel  arose  respectfully,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  paid  his  compliments,  seemed,  if  he 
bad  not  expected  this  call  of  inquiry,  at  least  to  be  in  no 
degree  surprised  at  it.  Sir  Aymer,  on  the  other  hand, 
assumed  an  air  something  more  distant  than  he  had  yet 
used  towards  Bertram,  and  in  reverting  to  his  former  invi- 
tation, he  now  so  far  qualified  it  as  to  say,  that  the  min- 
strel knew  that  he  was  only  second  in  command,  and  that 
effectual  permission  to  enter  the  castle  ought  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  Sir  John  de  Walton. 

There  b  a  civil  way  of  seeming  to  believe  any  apology 
which  people  are  disposed  to  receive  in  payment  with- 
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out  alleging  suspicioa  of  its  curreocy.  The  miDStrel, 
therefore,  tendered  hb  thanks  ibr  the  civility  which  had 
90  far  been  shown  to  him.  '<  It  was  a  mere  wish  of  pass- 
ing curiosity,  he  said,  '<  which,  if  not  granted,  couJd  be 
attended  with  no  consequences  either  inconvenient  or 
disagreeable  to  him.  Thomas  of  Erceldoun  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Welsh  triads,  one  of  the  three  bards  of  Brit^ 
aiany  who  never  stained  a  spear  with  blood,  or  was  guilty 
either  of  taking  or  retaking  castJes  and  fortresses,  and 
thus  far  not  a  person  likely,  after  death,  to  be  suspected 
of  such  warlike  feats*  But  I  can  easily  conceive  why 
Sir  John  de  Walton  should  have  allowed  the  usual  rights 
of  hospitality  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  why  a  man  of  pub- 
lic character  like  myself  ought  not  to  desire  food  or 
lodging  where  it  is  accounted  so  dangerous  ;  and  it  can 
surprise  no  one  why  the  governor  did  not  even  invest  his 
worthy  young  lieutenant  with  the  power  of  dispensing 
with  so  strict  and  unusual  a  rule.'^ 

These  words,  very  coolly  spoken,  had  someth|p  of 
the  effect  of  afiironting  the  young  knight,  as  insinming, 
that  he  was  not  held  sufficiently  trustworthy  by  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  affection 
and  familiarity,  though  the  governor  had  attained  his  thir- 
tieth year  and  upwards,  and  his  lieutenant  did  not  yet  write 
himself  one-and-twenty,  the  full  age  of  chivalry  having 
been  in  his  case  particularly  dispensed  with, owing  to  a  feat 
of  early  manhood.  Ere  he  had  fuUy  composed  the  angry 
thoughts  which  were  chafing  in  his  mind,  the  sound  of  a 
bunting-bugle  was  heard  at  the  gate,  and  from  the  sort 
of  general  stir  which  it  spread  through  the  garrison,  it 
was  plain  that  the  governor  bad  returned  from  his  ride. 
Every  sentinel,  seemingly  animated  by  his  presence, 
shouldered  his  pike  more  uprightly,  gave  the  word  of  the 
post  more  sharply,  and  seemed  more  fully  awake  and 
conscious  of  his  duty.  Sir  John  de  Walton  having 
alighted  from  his  horse,  asked  Greenleaf  what  had  passed 
during  bis  absence  ;  the  old  archer  thought  it  his  duty  to 
say,  that  a  minstrel,  who  seemed  like  a  Scotchman,  or 
7* 
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wandering  borderer,  bad  been  admitted  into  the  castie, 
while  bis  son,  a  lad  sick  of  the  pestilence  so  much  talked 
of,  bad  been  left  for  a  time  at  tbe  Abbey  of  Saint  Bride. 
This  he  said  on  Fabian's  information.  The  archer  added, 
that  the  £ither  was  a  man  of  tale  and  song,  who  could 
keep  the  whole  garrison  amused,  without  giving  them 
leave  to  attend  to  their  own  business. 

<<  We  want  no  such  devices  to  pass  the  time,"  answered 
the  governor ;  ^<  and  we  would  have  been  better  satisfied 
if  our  lieutenant  had  been  pleased  to  find  us  other  guests, 
and  fitter  for  a  direct  and  frank  communication,  than  one 
who,  by  hb  professk)n,  is  a  detractor  of  God  and  a 
deceiver  of  man." 

^<  Yet,*'  said  the  old  soldier,  who  could  hardly  listen 
even  to  his  commander  without  indulging  the  humour  of 
contradiction,  ^'  I  have  heard  ^our  honour  intimate  that 
the  trade  of  a  minstrel,  when  it  is  justly  acted  up  to,  b  as 
worthy  as  even  the  degree  of  knighthood  itself." 

^'  Such  it  may  have  been  in  former  days,"  answered 
the  Knight ;  **  but  in  modem  minstrelsy,  the  duty  of  ren- 
dering the  art  an  incentive  to  virtue  is  forgotten,  and  it 
b  well  if  the  poetry  which  fired  our  fathers  to  noble 
deeds,  does  not  now  push  on  their  children  to  such  as 
are  base  and  unworthy.  But  I  will  speak  upon  thb  to 
my  friend  Aymer,  than  whom  I  do  not  know  a  more 
excellent,  or  a  more  high-spirited  young  man." 

While  discoursing  with  the  archer  in  thb  manner,  Sir 
John  de  Wahon,of  a  tall  and  handsome  figure,  advanced 
and  stood  within  the  ample  arch  of  the  guard-room 
chimney,  and  was  Ibtened  to  in  reverential  silence  by 
trusty  Gilbert,  who  filled  up  with  nods  and  signs,  as  an 
attentive  auditor,  the  pauses  in  the  conversation.  The 
conduct  of  another  hearer  of  what  passed  was  not  equally 
respectful,  but,  from  his  position,  he  escaped  observation. 

This  third  person  was  no  other  than  the  squire  Fabian, 
who  was  concealed  fit>m  observation  by  his  position 
behind  the  hob,  or  projecting  portion  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned fireplace,  and  hid  nimself  yet  more  carefully  when 
he  beard  tbe  conversation  between  the  governor  and  the 
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archer  turn  to  the  fNrejudice,  as  he  thought,  of  his  i 
The  squire's  emptoyraent  at  this  time,  was  the  servile 
task  of  deanbg  Sir  Aymer's  arms,  which  was  conveo- 
iently  ^rfortned  by  beating,  upon  the  projectioa  already 
specified,  tbe  pieces  of  steel  armour  for  the  usual  thm 
coating  of  vamisb.  He  could  not,  therefore,  if  he  should 
be  discovered,  be  considered  as  guilty  of  any  thing  inso- 
lent or  disrespectful.  He  was  better  screened  from  view, 
as  a  thick  smoke  arose  from  a  quantity  of  oak  panelling, 
carved  in  many  cases  with  the  crest  and  achievements  of 
the  Douglas  family,  which  being  tbe  fuel  nearest  at  hand, 
lay  smouldering  in  the  chimney,  and  gathering  to  a  blaze. 

The  governor,  unconscious  of  this  addition  to  his  au- 
dience, pursued  his  conversation  with  Gilbert  Greenleaf : 
<<  I  need  not  tell  you,"  he  said,  <<  that  I  am  intereErted  ia 
the  speedy  termination  of  this  siege  or  blockade,  with 
which  Douglas  continues  to  threaten  us ;  my  own  honour 
and  affections  are  engaged  in  keeping  this  Dangerous 
Castle  safe  in  England's  behalf,  but  I  am  troubled  at  the 
admisson  of  thb  stranger ;  and  young  De  Valence  would 
have  acted  more  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  if  he  had 
refused  to  this  wanderer  any  communication  with  this 
garrison  without  my  permission." 

<<  Pity  it  is,"  replied  old  Greenleaf,  shaking  his  head, 
^'  that  this  good-natured  and  gallant  young  knight  is  some* 
what  drawn  aside  by  the  rash  advices  of  his  squire,  tlie 
boy  Fabian,  who  has  bravery,  but  as  little  steadiness  in 
him  as  a  bottle  of  fermented  small  beer." 

"  Now  hang  thee,"  thought  Fabian  to  himself,  *^  for 
an  old  relic  of  the  wars,  stuffed  full  of  conceit  and  war- 
like terms,  like  the  soldier  who,  to  keep  himself  from  tbe 
cold,  has  lapped  himself  so  close  in  a  tattered  ensign  for 
a  shelter,  that  his  very  outside  may  show  nothing  but 
rags  and  blazonry." 

<<  I  would  not  think  twice  of  the  matter,  were  the  party 
less  dear  to  me,",  said  Sir  John  de  Walton.  '<  But  I 
would  fiun  be  of  use  to  this  young  man,  even  although  I 
should  purchase  his  improvement  in  military  knowledge 
ait  the  esqpense  of  giving  him  a  little  pain.    Experience 
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sbould,  as  it  were,  be  burnt  in  upon  the  mind  of  a  yom^ 
man,  and  not  merely  impressed  by  marking  the  lines  of 
bis  chart  out  for  him  with  chalk ;  I  will  remember  the 
bint  you,  Greenleaf,  have  given,  and  take  an  opportunity 
of  severing  these  two  young  men  ;  and  though  I  most 
dearly  love  the  one,  and  am  far  from  wishing  ill  to  the 
other,  yet  at  present,  as  you  well  hint,  the  blind  is  lead- 
ing the  blind,  and  the  young  knight  has  for  his  assistant 
and  counsellor  too  young  a  squire,  and  that  must  be 
amended." 

"  Marry  !  out  upon  thee,  old  palmer-worm  !"  said  the 
page  within  himself;  **  have  1  found  thee  in  the  very 
fact  of  maligning  myself  and  my  master,  as  it  is  thy 
nature  to  do  towards  all  the  hopeful  young  buds  of 
chivalry  ?  If  it  were  not  to  dirty  the  arms  of  an  eleve 
of  chivalry,  by  measuring  them  with  one  of  thy  rank,  I 
might  honour  thee  with  a  knightly  invitation  to  the  field, 
while  the  scandal  which  thou  hast  spoken  is  still  foul 
upon  thy  tongue  ;  as  it  is,  thou  shalt  not  carry  one  kind 
of  language  publicly  in  the  castle,  and  anotlier  before  the 
governor,  upon  the  footing  of  having  served  with  him 
under  the  banner  of  Longshanks.  1  will  carry  to  my 
master  this  tale  of  thine  evil  intentions ;  and  when  we 
have  concerted  together,  it  shall  appear  whether  the 
youthful  spirits  of  the  garrison  or  the  gray  beards  are 
most  likely  to  be  the  hope  and  protection  of  this  same 
Castle  of  Douglas." 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  Fabian  pursued  his  purpose,  in 
carryng  to  his  master,  and  in  no  very  good  humour,  the 
report  of  what  had  passed  between  Sir  John  de  Walton 
and  the  old  soldier.  He  succeeded  in  representing  the 
whole  as  a  formal  offence  intended  to  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence  ;  while  all  that  the  govenior  did  to  remove  the 
suspicions  entertained  by  the  young  knight,  could  not  in 
any  respect  bring  him  to  take  a  kindly  view  of  the  feel- 
ings of  his  commander  towards  him.  He  retained  the 
impression  which  he  had  formed  from  Fabian's  recital  of 
what  he  had  heard,  and  did  not  think  he  was  doing  Sir 
John  de  Walton  any  injustice,  in  supposing  him  desirous 
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to  engross  the  greatest  share  of  the  fame  acquired  in  the 
defence  of  tlie  castle,  and  thrusting  back  his  companions, 
who  might  reasonably  pretend  to  a  fair  portion  of  it. 

The  mother  of  mischief,  says  a  Scottish  proverb,  b  no 
bigger  than  a  midge's  wing.*  In  this  matter  of  quarrel, 
neither  the  young  man  nor  the  older  knight  had  afforded 
each  other  any  just  cause  of  offence.  De  Walton  was  a 
strict  observer  of  military  discipline,  in  which  he  had  been 
educated  from  his  extreme  youth,  and  by  which  he  was 
almost  as  completely  ruled  as  by  his  natural  disposition  ; 
and  his  present  situation  added  force  to  his  original  edu- 
cation. 

Common  report  had  even  exaggerated  the  military 
skill,  the  love  of  adventure,  and  the  great  variety  of  en- 
terprise, ascribed  to  James,  the  young  Lord  of  Douglas. 
He  had,  in  the  eyes  of  this  Southern  garrison,  the  facul- 
ties of  a  fiend,  rather  than  those  of  a  mere  mortal ;  for 
if  the  Englbh  soldiers  cursed  the  tedium  of  the  perpetual 
watch  and  ward  upon  the  Dangerous  Castle,  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  relaxation  fiom  the  severity  of  extreme 
duty,  they  agreed  that  a  tall  form  was  sure  to  appear  to 
them  with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and  entering  into 
conversation  in  the  most  insinuating  manner,  never  failed, 
with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  equal  to  that  of  a  fallen 
spirit,  to  recommend  to  the  discontented  sentinel  some 
mode  in  which,  by  giving  his  assistance  to  betray  the 
English,  he  might  set  himself  at  liberty.  The  variety  of 
these  devices,  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence,  kept 
Sir  John  de  Walton's  anxiety  so  perpetually  upon  the 
stretch,  that  he  at  no  time  thought  himself  exactly  out 
of  the  Black  Douglas's  reach,  any  more  than  the  good 
Christian  supposes  himself  out  of  reach  of  the  wiles 
of  the  Devil ;  while  every  new  temptation,  instead  of 
confirming  his  hope,  seems  to  announce  that  the  immedi- 
ate retreat  of  the  Evil  One  will  be  followed  by  some  new 
attack  yet  more  cunningly  devised.  Under  this  general 
state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  the  temper  of  the  gov. 

i.  c  Gnat't  wiaf^. 
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eraor  changed  somewhat  for  the  worse,  and  they  who 
loved  biro  best,  regretted  most  that  he  became  addicted 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  those, 
who,  neither  invested  with  reponsibiiity  like  his,  nor  ani- 
mated by  the  hope  of  such  splendid  rewards,  did  not 
entertain  the  same  degree  of  watchful  and  incessant  sus- 
picion as  himself.  The  soldiers  muttered  that  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  governor  was  marked  with  severity  ;  the 
officei-s  and  men  of  rank,  of  whom  there  were  several,  as 
the  castle  was  a  renowned  school  of  arms,  and  there  was 
a  certain  merit  attained  even  by  serving  within  its  walls, 
complained,  at  the  same  time,  that  Sir  John  de  Walton  no 
longer  made  parties  for  hunting,  for  hawking,  or  for  any 
purpose  which  might  soften  the  rigours  of  warfare,  and 
suffered  nothing  to  go  forward  but  the  precise  discipline 
of  the  castle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  usually 
granted,  that  the  castle  is  well  kept  where  the  governor 
is  a  disciplinarian  ;  and  where  feuds  and  personal  quar- 
rels are  found  in  the  garrison,  the  young  men  are  usually 
more  in  fault  than  those  whose  greater  experience  has 
convinced  them  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  strictest 
precautions. 

A  generous  mind — and  such  was  Sir  John  de  Walton's 
— is  often  in  this  way  changed  and  corrupted  by  the 
habit  of  over-vigilance,  and  pushed  beyond  its  natural 
limits  of  candour.  Neither  was  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence 
free  from  a  similar  change ;  suspicion,  though  from  a 
different  cause,  seemed  also  to  threaten  to  bias  his  open 
and  noble  disposition,  in  those  qualities  which  had  hith- 
erto been  proper  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sir 
John  de  Walton  studiously  sought  opportunities  to  give 
his  younger  friend  indulgences,  which  at  times  were  as 
far  extended  as  the  duty  of  the  garrison  permitted.  The 
blow  was  struck ;  the  alarm  had  been  given  to  a  proud 
and  fiery  temper  on  both  sides ;  and  while  De  Valence 
entertained  an  opinion  that  he  was  unjustly  suspected 
by  a  friend,  who  was  in  several  respects  bound  to  him, 
De  Walton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  led  to  conceive  that  a 
young  man,  of  whom  ha  took  a  charge  as  affectionate  as  if 
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be  bad  been  a  son  of  his  own,  and  who  owed  to  bis 
lessons  what  he  knew  of  warfare,  and  what  success  bo 
bad  obtained  in  life,  had  taken  offence  at  trifles,  and 
considered  himself  ill  treated  on  very  inadequate  grounds. 
The  seeds  of  disagreement,  thus  sown  between  them, 
failed  not,  like  the  tares  sown  by  the  Enemy  among 
the  wheat,  to  pass  from  one  class  of  the  garrison  to 
another ;  the  soldiers,  though  without  any  better  reason 
than  merely  to  pass  the  time,  took  different  sides  be- 
tween their  governor  and  his  young  lieutenant ;  and  so 
the  ball  of  contention  being  once  thrown  up  between 
them,  never  lacked  some  arm  or  other  to  keep  it  in 
motion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  j 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 

And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  (o  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 

Doili  H-ork  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
♦  #  jf  »  « 

Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain. 
And  in!iuli  to  his  heart's  dear  brother. 
But  never  either  Tound  another 
To  rrco4jie  hollow  heart  Trom  paining— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder ', 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 

But  neither  heal,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,T  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

ChristabelU  of  Coleridok. 

In  prosecution  of  the  intention  which,  when  hb  blood 
was  cool,  seemed  to  bim  wisest.  Sir  John  de  Walton 
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resolved  that  be  would  go  to  the  verge  of  indulgence  vi^ith 
bis  lieutenant  and  his  young  officers,  furnish  them  with 
every  species  of  amusement  which  the  place  rendered 
possible,  and  make  them  ashamed  of  their  discontent,  by 
overloading  them  with  courtesy.  The  first  time,  there- 
fore, that  he  saw  Aymer  de  Valence  after  hb  return 
to  the  castle,  he  addressed  him  in  high  spirits,  whether 
real  or  assumed. 

<<  What  thinkest  thou,  my  young  friend,'^  said  De 
Walton,  "  if  we  try  some  of  the  Woodland  sports  proper, 
they  say,  to  this  country  ?  There  are  still  m  our  neigh- 
bourhood some  herds  of  the  Caledonian  breed  of  wild 
cattle,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  except  among  the 
rooorlands^-the  black  and  rugged  frontier  of  what  was 
anciently  called  the  Kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde.  There 
are  some  hunters,  too,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
sport,  and  who  vouch  that  these  animals  are  by  far  the 
most  bold  and  fierce  subjects  of  chase  in  the  island  of 
Britain.^ 

"You  win  do  as  you  please,**  replied  Sir  Aymer, 
coldly  ;  "but  it  is  not  I,  Sir  John,  who  would  recom- 
mend, for  the  sake  of  a  hunting-match^  that  you  should 
involve  the  whole  garrison  in  danger ;  you  know  best 
the  responsibilities  incurred  by  your  office  here,  and  no 
doubt  must  have  heedfully  attended  to  them  before  mak- 
ing a  proposal  of  such  a  nature." 

"  I  do  indeed  know  my  own  duty,*'  replied  De  Wal- 
ton, ofiended  in  turn,  "  and  might  be  allowed  to  think  of 
yours  also,  without  assuming  more  than  my  own  share 
of  responsibihty  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  commander 
of  this  Dangerous  Castle,  among  other  inabilities,  were, 
as  old  people  in  this  country  say,  subjected  to  a  spell — 
and  one  which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  guide  his 
conduct  so  as  to  afibrd  pleasure  to  those  whom  he  is  most 
desirous  to  oblige.  Not  a  great  many  weeks  since,  whose 
eyes  would  have  sparkled  like  those  of  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence  at  the  proposal  of  a  general  hunting-match  after 
a  new  object  of  game  ;  and  now  what  is  his  bearing  whcD 
such  sport  is  proposed,  merely,  I  think^  to  disappoint  m j 
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purpose  of  obli^ne  him  ?— a  odd  acquiesceDce  drops  half 
frozen  from  his  Tips,  and  he  proposes  to  go  to  rouse 
the  wild  cattle  with  an  air  of  gravity,  as  if  be  were  un- 
dertaking a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  a  martyr." 

"  Not  so,  Sir  John,"  answered  the  young  knight.  "  In 
our  present  situation  we  stand  conjoined  in  more  charges 
than  one,  and  although  the  greater  and  controUmg  trust  is 
no  doubt  laid  upon  you  as  the  elder  and  abler  kmgbt,  yet 
still  I  feel  that  I  myself  have  my  own  share  of  a  serious 
responsibility.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  indulgently  bear 
my  opinion,  and  bear  with  it,  even  though  it  should  ap- 
pear to  have  relation  to  that  part  of  our  common  charge 
which  is  more  especially  btrusted  to  your  keeping.  The 
dignity  of  knightnood  which  I  have  the  hcHiour  to  share 
with  you,  the  accolade  laid  on  my  shoulder  by  the  royal 
Plantagenet,  entides  me,  methinks,  to  so  much  grace." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  the  elder  cavalier ;  "  I  forgot 
how  important  a  person  I  had  before  me,  dubbed  by  Kine 
Edward  himself,  who  was  moved  no  doubt  by  specid 
reasons  to  confer  such  an  early  honour ;  and  I  certainly 
feel  that  1  overstep  my  duty  when  I  propose  any  thing 
that  savours  like  idle  sport  to  a  person  of  such  grave  pre- 
tensions." 

"  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  retorted  De  Valence,  "  we 
have  had  something  tcx>  much  of  this — ^let  it  stop  here. 
All  that  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  m  this  wardship  of  Douglas 
Castle,  it  will  not  bo  by  my  consent,  if  an^  amusement, 
which  distinctly  infers  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  be  unne- 
cessarily engaged  in,  and  especially  such  as  compels  us  to 
summon  to  our  assistance  a  number  of  the  Scots,  whose 
evil  disposition  towards  us  we  well  know ;  nor  will  I,  though 
my  years  have  rendered  me  liable  to  such  suspicion,  suiter 
any  thing  of  this  kind  to  be  imputed  to  me ;  and  if  unfor- 
tunately— ^diough  I  am  sure  I  laaow  not  why — ^we  are  in 
future  to  lay  aside  those  bonds  of  familiar  friendship  which 
fonnerly  linked  us  to  each  other,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  bear  ourselves  in  our  necessary  communica- 
tions like  knights  and  gendemen,  and  put  the  best  con- 
struction on  each  other's  motives,  since  there  can  be  no 
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reasoD  for  imDuttng  the  worst  to  any  thing  that  comes 
from  cither  ot  us." 

**  You  may  be  ri^t,  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,"  said  the 

1;ovenKNr,  bendbg  stiffly  ;  ^^  mi  since  you  say  we  are  no 
onger  bound  to  each  other  as  friends,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain, nevertheless,  that  I  will  never  permit  a  hostile  feel- 
ing, of  which  you  are  the  object,  to  occupy  my  bosom. 
You  have  been  long,  and  I  hope  not  uselessly,  my  pupil  in 
the  duties  of  chivsdiy.  You  are  the  near  relation  ol  the 
Eari  of  Pembroke,  my  kind  and  constant  patron,  xmd  if 
these  circumstances  are  well  weighed,  they  form  a  con- 
nexion which  it  would  be  difficult,  at  least  for  me,  to 
break  through.  If  you  feel  yourself,  as  you  seem  to  inti- 
mate, less  strictly  tied  by  former  obligations,  you  must  take 
your  own  choice  in  fixing  our  relations  towards  each 
other." 

"  1  can  only  say,"  replied  De  Valence,  "  that  my  con- 
duct win  naturally  be  regulated  by  your  own ;  and  you, 
Sir  John,  cannot  hope  more  devoutly  than  I  do,  that  our 
military  duties  mav  be  fairly  discharged,  without  interfer- 
ing with  our  friendly  intercourse." 

The  knights  here  parted,  after  a  conference  which  once 
or  twice  had  very  nearly  terminated  in  a  full  and  cordial 
explanation ;  but  still  there  was  wanting  one  kind  heart- 
felt word  from  either,  to  break}  as  it  were,  the  ice  which 
was  fast  freezing  upon  their  intercourse,  and  neither  chose 
to  be  the  first  in  making  the  necessary  advances  with  suf- 
ficient cordiality,  though  each  would  have  dadly  done  so, 
had  the  other  appeared  desirous  of  meetmg  it  with  the 
same  ardour ;  but  their  pride  was  too  high,  and  prevented 
either  from  sajrbg  what  might  at  once  have  put  them  upon 
an  open  and  manly  footing.  They  parted,  therefore,  with- 
out again  returning  to  the  subject  ot  the  proposed  diver- 
sbn ;  until  it  was  afterwards  resumed  in  a  formal  note, 
praying  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  to  accompany  the  com- 
mandant of  Douglas  Castle  upon  a  solemn  hunting-match, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  wld  cattle  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  dale. 

The  dme  of  meeting  was  appointed  at  ^x  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  beyond  the  gate  of  the  outer  barricade;  and  the 
chase  was  declared  to  be  ended  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  recheat  should  be  blown  beneath  the  great  oak,  known 
by  the  name  of  SlK)Ito's  Club,  which  stood  a  remarkable 
object,  where  Douglas  Dale  was  bounded  by  several  scat- 
tered trees,  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  and  hill  country. 
The  usual  warning  was  sent  out  to  the  common  people,  or 
vassals  of  the  district,  which  they,  notwithstanding  their 
feeling  of  antipathy,  received  in  general  with  delight,  up- 
on the  great  Epicurean  principle  of  carps  diemy  that  is  to 
say,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  happens  to  present  itself, 
be  sure  you  lose  no  recreation  which  life  affords.  A  hunt- 
iug-match  has  still  its  attractions,  even  though  an  English 
knight  take  bis  pleasure  in  the  woods  of  the  Douglas. 

It  was  no  doubt  afflk;ting  to  these  faithful  vassals,  to  ac- 
knowledge another  lord  than  the  redoubted  Douglas,  and 
to  wait  by  wood  and  river  at  the  command  of  English  offi- 
cers, and  in  the  company  of  their  archers,  whom  they 
accounted  their  natural  enemies.  StQI  it  was  the  only 
species  of  amusement  which  bad  been  permitted  them  for 
a  long  time,  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  omit  the  rare 
opportunity  of  joining  in  it.  The  chase  of  the  wolf,  the 
wiki  boar,  or  even  the  timid  stag,  rehired  silvan  arms ; 
the  wild  cattle  still  more  demanded  this  equipment  of  war- 
bows  and  shafts,  boar-spears  and  sharp  swords,  and  other 
tools  of  the  chase  similar  to  those  used  in  actual  war. 
Considering  this,  the  Scottish  bhabitants  were  seldom  al- 
lowed to  jom  in  the  chase,  except  und^  regulations  as  to 
number  and  arms,  and  especially  in  preserving  a  balance 
of  force  on  the  side  of  the  English  soldiers,  which  was 
very  offensive  to  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  garrison 
was  upon  such  occasions  kept  on  foot,  and  several  detach- 
ments, formed  according  to  the  governor's  direction,  were 
stationed  in  dii^rent  positions,  in  case  any  quarrel  should 
suddenly  break  out 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  driven  iborougfa  the  wood  went. 

For  to  raise  the  deer ; 
Bowmen  bickered  upon  the  bent, 

With  their  broad  arrows  clear. 

The  w^rlde  thorough  the  woods  went. 

On  every  side  shear ; 
Grehounds  thorough  the  groves  gleat, 

For  to  kill  thir  deer. 

Bailad  of  Chevy  Cfuut,  utu  lAiU. 

The  appointed  morning  came  in  cold  and  raw,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Scottish  March  weather.  Dogs 
yelped,  yawned,  and  shivered,  and  the  huntsmen,  though 
hardy  and  cheerful  in  the  expectation  of  the  day's  sport, 
twitched  their  mawds,  or  Lowland  plaids,  close  to  their 
throats,  and  looked  with  some  dismay  at  the  mists  which 
floated  about  the  horizon,  now  threatening  to  dnk  down 
on  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  prominent  mountains,  and  now 
to  shift  their  position  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the 
uncertain  gales,  which  rose  and  fell  alternately,  as  they 
swept  along  the  valley. 

Nevertheless  the  appearance  of  the  whole  formed,  as 
b  usual  in  almost  all  departments  of  the  chase,  a  gay  and 
a  jovial  spectacle.  A  brief  truce  seemed  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  nations,  and  the  Scottish  people  ap- 
peared for  the  time  radier  as  exhibiting  the  sports  of  their 
mountains  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the  accomplished 
knights  and  bonny  archers  of  Old  England,  than  ns  per- 
forming a  feudal  service,  neither  easy  nor  dignified  in  itself, 
at  the  mstigation  of  usurping  neighbours.  The  figures  of 
the  cavaliers,  now  half  seen,  now  exhibited  fully,  and  at  the 
height  of  strenuous  exertion,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  dangerous  and  broken  ground,  particularly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  pedestrians,  who,  leading  the  dogs  or 
beating  the  thickets,  dislodged  such  objects  of  cliase  as 
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the^  found  in  the  dingles,  and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
their  companions,  rendered  more  remarkable  fixmi  being 
mounted,  and  the  speed  at  which  they  urged  their  horses  ; 
the  disregard  of  all  accidents  being  as  perfect  as  Melton 
Mowbray  itself,  or  any  other  noted  field  of  hunters  of 
thepresent  day,  can  exhibit. 

The  principles  on  which  modem  and  ancient  hunting 
were  conducted,  are,  however,  as  different  as  possible. 
A  fox,  or  even  a  hare  is,  in  our  own  day,  considered  as  a 
sufficient  apology  for  a  day's  exercise  to  fi>rty  or  fifty  dogs, 
and  nearly  as  many  men  and  horses;  but  the  ancient 
chase,  even  though  not  terminating,  as  it  often  did,  in  bat- 
tle, carried  with  it  objects  more  important,  and  an  inter- 
est immeasurably  more  stirring.  Il  indeed  one  species  of 
exercise  can  be  pointed  out  as  more  universally  exhilarat- 
ing and  engrossing  than  others,  it  is  ceitainly  that  of  the 
chase.  The  poor  overlaboured  drudge,  who  has  served 
out  hb  da^  of  life,  and  wearied  all  his  energies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fellow-mortals — he  who  has  been  for  many 
years  the  slave  of  agriculture,  or  (still  worse)  of  manufac- 
tures—engaged in  msing  a  smgle  peck  of  corn  from 
year  to  year,  or  in  the  monotonous  labours  of  the  desk- 
can  hardly  remain  dead  to  the  general  happiness  when 
the  chase  sweeps  past  him  with  hound  and  horn,  and  for  a 
moment  feels  all  the  exultation  of  the  proudest  cavalier 
who  partakes  the  amusement  Let  any  one  who  has  wit- 
nessed the  sight,  recall  to  his  ima^nation  the  vigour  and 
lively  interest  which  he  has  seen  inspired  into  a  village, 
includin|  the  oldest  and  feeblest  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
words  of  Wordsworth,  it  is,  on  such  occasions, 

"  Up,  Timothy,  up  with  your  staff  and  away, 
Not  a  soul  win  remain  in  the  village  to-day ; 
The  hare  has  just  started  from  Hamilton's  i^rounds, 
And  Skiddaw  is  glad  with  the  cry  of  the  haandgJ* 

But  compare  these  inspiring  sounds  to  the  burst  of  a 
whole  feudal  population  enjoymg  the  sport,  whose  lives, 
instead  of  being  spent  in  the  monotonous  toil  of  modem 
avocations,  have  been  agitated  by  the  hazards  of  war,  and 
of  the  chase,  its  near  resemblance,  and  you  must  necessa- 
8* 
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rily  suppose  that  the  excitation  is  extended,  like  a  fire 
which  catches  to  dry  heath.  To  use  die  common  expres- 
sion, borrowed  firom  another  amusement,  all  is  fish  that 
comes  in  the  net  on  such  occasions.  An  ancient  hunting- 
match  (the  nature  of  the  carnage  excepted)  was  aknost 
equal  to  a  modem  battle,  when  the  strife  took  place  oo 
the  surface  of  a  varied  and  unequal  country.  A  whde 
district  poured  forth  its  inhabitants,  who  formed  a  ring  of 
great  extent,  called  technically  a  tinchel,  and,  advancing 
and  narrowing  their  circle  by  degrees,  drove  before  them 
the  alarmed  animab  of  every  kind  ;  sJl  and  each  of  which, 
as  they  burst  fit>m  the  tlucket  or  the  moorland,  were  ob- 
jects of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  or  whatever  missile  weapons 
Vie  hunters  possessed;  while  others  were  run  down  and 
w<»rried  bv  hrse  greyhounds,  or  more  firequendy  brought 
to  bay,  when  the  more  important  persons  present  claimed 
for  themselves  the  pleasure  of  putting  them  to  death  with 
their  chivalrous  hands,  incurring  individuaUy  such  danger 
as  is  inferred  from  a  mortal  contest  even  with  the  timid 
buck,  when  he  is  brought  to  the  death-struggle,  and  has 
no  choke  but  vielding  his  life  or  putting  himself  upon  the 
defensive,  by  the  aid  of  his  splendid  antlers,  and  with  all 
the  courage  of  despair. 

The  quantity  of  game  found  in  Douglas  Dale  on  this 
occasion  was  ver]r  con^derable,  for,  as  already  noticed,  it 
was  a  long  time  since  a  hunting  upon  a  great  scale  had 
been  attempted  under  the  Doi^asses  themselves,  whose 
misfortunes  had  commenced,  several  years  before,  with 
those  of  their  country.  The  English  garrison,  too,  had 
not  sooner  judged  themselves  stnnig  or  numerous  enough 
to  exercise  these  valued  feudal  privileges.  In  the  mean- 
time the  game  increased  considerably.  The  deer,  the 
wild  catde,  and  the  wild  boars,  lay  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  made  fi*e^uent  imiptions  into  the  k>wer 
part  of  the  valley,  which  m  Douglas  Dale  bears  no  small 
resemblance  to  an  oasis,  surrounded  by  tangled  woods, 
and  broken  moors,  occasionally  rocky,  and  showing  large 
tracts  of  that  bleak  domink>n  to  which  wild  creatures  glad- 
ly escape  when  pressed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  man. 
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As  the  hunters  traversed  the  spots  which  separated  the 
field  irom  the  wood,  there  was  always  a  stimulatiog  uncer- 
tainty what  sort  of  game  was  to  be  found,  and  the  marks- 
man, with  his  bow  ready  bent,  (nr  his  javelin  poised,  and 
his  eood  and  well-bitted  horse  thrown  upon  its  haunches, 
reaoy  for  a  sudden  start,  observed  watchniUy  what  should 
rush  from  the  covert,  so  that,  were  it  deer,  boar,  wolf, 
wild  cattle,  or  any  oth^  species  of  game,  he  might  be  in 
readiness* 

The  wolf^  which,  on  account  of  its  ravages,  was  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  did  not,  however, 
supply  the  degree  of  diversion  whicn  his  name  promised ; 
he  usually  fled  (ar — in  some  instances  many  miles— before 
be  took  courage  to  turn  to  bay,  and  though  fixmidable  at 
such  moments,  destroying  boUi  dogs  and  men  by  his  terri- 
ble bite,  yet  at  other  times  was  rather  despised  for  his 
cowardice.  The  boar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  much 
more  irascible  and  courageous  animal. 

The  wild  catde,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  tenants 
of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest,  were,  however,  to  tlie 
Elng^sh  cavaliers,  by  far  the  most  interestlne  ol^ts  of 
pursuit.^  Altogether,  the  ringine  of  bugles,  the  clattering 
of  horses'  hoofe,  the  lowmg  and  nellowing  of  the  enraged 
mountain  catde,  the  sobs  of  deer  mangled  by  throttKng 
dogs,  the  wild  shouts  of  exultation  of  the  men, — made  a 
chorus  whbh  extended  far  through  the  scene  in  which  it 
arose,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
even  in  its  inmost  recesses. 

During  the  course  of  the  hunting,  when  a  stag  or  a 
boar  was  expected,  one  of  the  wild  catde  often  came 
rushing  forward,  bearing  down  the  young  trees,  crushing 
the  branches  in  its  progress,  and  in  general  dispersing 
whatever  opposition  was  presented  to  it  by  the  hunters. 
Sir  John  de  Walton  was  the  only  one  of  the  chivalry  of 
die  party  who  individually  succeeded  in  mastering  one  of 
these  powerful  animals.  Like  a  Spanish  tauridor,  he  bore 
down  and  killed  with  his  lance  a  ferocious  bull ;  two  well- 

Bown  calves  and  three  kine  were  also^  slain,  being  una- 
e  to  carry  off  the  quantity  o(  arrows,  javelins,  and  oth^ 
missiles,  directed  agamst  them  by  the  archers  and  drivers ; 
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bat  nrany  others.  In  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  intereept 
them,  escaped  to  their  gloomy  haunts  in  the  remote  skirts 
of  the  mountain  called  Caimtable,  with  their  hides  well 
feathered  with  those  marks  of  human  enmity. 

A  large  portion  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  diis  way, 
until  a  particular  blast  firom  the  master  of  the  hunt  an- 
nounced that  he  had  not  forgot  the  discreet  custom  of  tbe 
repast,  which,  on  such  occasions,  was  provided  for  upon  a 
scale  proportioned  to  the  multitude  who  had  been  conven- 
ed to  attend  the  sport 

The  Mast  peculiar  to  the  time,  assembled  the  whole 

Erty  in  an  open  space  in  a  wood,  where  their  numbers 
d  room  and  accommodation  to  sk  down  upon  tbe  green 
turf,  the  dain  game  affording  a  plentiful  supply  for  roast- 
ing or  broiling,  an  em[d(qrment  in  which  tne  lower  class 
were  all  immediately  engaged  ;  while  puncheons  and 
pipes,  placed  in  readiness,  and  sci^fitifically  opened,  sup- 
phed  Gascoigne  wine,  and  mighty  ale,  at  the  pleasure  of 
tliose  w1k>  chose  to  appeal  to  them. 

The  kniehts,  whose  rank  did  not  admit  of  interference, 
were  seated  by  themselves,  and  ministered  to  by  their 
squires  and  pages,  to  whom  such  menial  services  were  not 
accounted  disgraceful,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  a  proper  step 
of  their  education.  The  number  of  those  aistinguished 
persons  seated  upon  the  present  occasion  at  the  table  of 
dais,  as  it  was  called,  (in  virtue  of  a  canopy  of  green 
boughs  with  which  it  was  overshadowed,)  comprehended 
Sir  John  de  Walton,  Sir  Aymer  de  Vaknce,  and  some 
reverend  brethren  dedicated  to  tbe  service  of  Saint  Bride, 
who,  though  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  were  treated  with  be- 
coming respect  by  tbe  English  soldiers*  One  or  two 
Scottish  retainers  or  vavasours,  maintaining,  perhaps  in  pru- 
dence, a  suitable  deference  to  the  English  Knights,  sat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  as  many  English  archers,  pe- 
culiarly respected  by  their  superiors,  were  invited,  accora- 
ing  to  tbe  modem  phrase,  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting. 

Sir  John  de  Walton  sat  at  the  head  of  tbe  table  ;  his 
eye,  though  it  seemed  to  have  no  certain  object,  yet  never 
for  a  moment  remained  stationary,  but  glanced  from  one 
countenance  to  another  of  the  ring  formed  by  hb  guesCSi 
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for  such  they  all  were,  no  doubt,  though  he  himsetf  oould 
hardly  have  told  upon  wtiat  principle  he  had  issued  the 
invitations ;  and  even  apparently  was  at  a  loss  to  think 
wlmt,  in  one  or  two  cases,  had  procured  liini  the  honour 
of  their  presence. 

One  person  in  particular  caught  De  Walton's  eye,  as 
havmg  the  air  of  a  redoubted  man-at-arms,  altliough  it 
seem^  as  if  fortune  had  not  of  late  smiled  upon  his  en- 
terprises. He  was  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  of  an  extremely 
rugged  countenance,  and  his  skin,  which  showed  itself 
through  many  a  loophole  in  his  dress,  exhibited  a  com- 
plexion which  must  have  endured  all  the  varieties  of  an 
outlawed  life ;  and  akin  to  one  who  had,  accordmg  to  tlie 
customary  phrase,  *^  ta'en  the  bent  with  Robin  Bruce," 
in  other  words,  occupied  the  moors  with  him  as  an  insur- 
gent. Some  such  idea  certainly  crossed  De  Walton's 
mind.  Yet  the  apparent  coolness,  and  absence  of  alarm, 
with  vrhkh  the  stranger  sat  at  the  board  of  an  EngKsh 
officer,  at  the  same  time  being  wholly  in  his  power,  had 
much  in  it  which  was  irreccHicilable  with  any  such  sug- 
^tion.  De  Walton,  and  several  of  those  about  him,  had 
m  the  course  of  the  day  observed  that  this  tattered  cava- 
lier, the  most  remarkable  parts  of  whose  garb  and  equip- 
ments consisted  of  an  old  coat-of-mail  and  a  rusted  yet 
massive  partisan  about  eight  feet  long,  was  possessed  of 
superior  skill  in  the  art  of  hunting  to  any  individual  of 
their  numerous  party.  The  governor  having  looked  at 
this  suspicious  figure  until  he  had  rendered  the  stranger 
aware  of  the  special  interest  which  he  attracted,  at  length 
filled  a  goblet  of  choice  wine,  and  requested  him,  as  one 
of  the  best  pupils  of  Sir  Tristrem  who  had  attended  upon 
the  day's  chase,  to  pledge  him  in  a  vintage  superior  to  that 
supplied  to  the  general  company. 

"  I  suppose,  however,  ar,"  said  De  Walton,  **  you  will 
have  DO  objections  to  put  off  my  challenge  of  a  brimmer, 
until  you  can  answer  my  pledge  m  Grascoigne  wine,  which 
grew  in  the  king's  own  demesne,  was  pressed  for  bis  own 
Up,  and  is  therefore  fittest  to  be  emptied  to  his  majesty's 
heakh  and  prosperity." 

^One  half  of  the  bland  of  Britain,"  said  tlie  woodsman, 
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with  great  composure,  "  will  be  of  yoiir  honour's  ophiion  ; 
but  as  1  belong  to  the  other  half,  even  the  choicest  liqnor 
in  Gascony  cannot  render  that  health  acceptable  to  me." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  warriors 
present ;  the  priests  hung  their  heads,  looked  deadly  grave, 
and  muttered  their  paternosters. 

"You  see,  stranger,"  said  De  Walton  sternly,  "diat 
)'our  speech  discomposes  the  company.'* 

*'  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  man,  in  the  same  Miint 
tone  ;  "  and  it  may  happen  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the 
speech  notwithstanding." 

"  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  made  in  my  presence  ?'* 
answered  De  Walton. 

"  Yes,  Sir  Governor.'* 

"  And  have  you  thought  what  must  be  the  necessary 
inference  ?"  continued  De  Walton. 

"  I  may  form  a  round  guess,"  answered  the  stranger, 
"  what  I  might  have  to  fear,  if  your  safe  conduct  and  word 
of  honour,  when  inviting  me  to  this  hunting,  were  less 
trustworthy  than  I  know  full  well  it  really  is.  But  I  am 
your  guest-*-YOur  meat  is  even  now  passing  my  throat— 
your  cup,  filled  with  rieht  good  wine,  I  have  just  now 
quaffed  off- — and  I  would  not  fear  the  rankest  Paynim 
)n6de1,  if  we  stood  in  such  relation  together,  much  less  an 
English  knight  I  tell  you,  besides.  Sir  Knieht,  you  un- 
dervalue the  wine  we  have  quafl^.  The  high  flavour 
and  contents  of  your  cup,  grow  where  it  will,  give  me 
spirit  to  tell  jou  one  or  two  circumstances,  which  cold 
cautious  sobnety  would,  in  a  moment  like  tliis,  have  left 
unsaid.  You  wish,  I  doubt  not,  to  know  who  I  am  ?  My 
christian  name  is  Michael — mv  surname  is  that  of  Turn- 
bull,  a  redoubted  clan,  to  whose  honours,  even  n  the 
field  of  hunting  or  of  battle,  I  have  added  something.  Mv 
abode  is  beneath  the  mountain  of  Rubieslaw,  by  the  fair 
streams  of  Teviot.  You  are  surprised  that  I  know  bow 
to  hunt  the  wild  cattle, — ^I,  who  have  made  them  my 
sport  from  infancy  in  the  lonely  forests  of  Jed  and  South- 
dean,  and  have  killed  more  of  them  than  you  or  any 
Englishman  in  your  host  ever  saw,  even  if  you  include 
the  doughty  deeds  of  this  day." 
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The  bold  borderer  made  this  declaration  with  tbe  same 
provoking  degree  of  coolness  which  predominated  in  liis 
whole  demeanour,  and  was  indeed  iiis  principal  attribute. 
Ub  effix>ntery  did  not  (ail  to  produce  its  effect  upon  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  who  instantly  called  out,  '^  To  arms !  to 
arms! — Secure  the  spy  and  traitor!  Ho!  pages  and 
Yeomen— William,  Anthony,  Bend-the-bow,  and  Green* 
leaf^ — seize  the  traitor,  and  bind  him  with  your  bowstrings 
and  dog-leashes — bind  him,  1  say»  until  tbe  blood  start 
from  beneath  his  nails  I" 

^^  Here  is  a  goodly  summons !"  said  Turnbull,  with  a 
sort  of  horselaugh.  ^'  Were  I  as  sure  of  being  answered 
by  twenty  men  I  could  name,  there  would  be  small  doubt 
<M  the  upshot  of  this  day." 

The  archers  thickened  around  the  hunter,  yet  laid  no 
bold  on  him,  none  of  them  being  willing  to  be  the  first 
who  broke  tbe  peiK^e  Moper  to  the  occasion. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Ite  Walton,  "thou  traitor,  for  what 
waitest  thou  here  ?" 

"Sunply  and  solely,''  said  the  Jed  forester,  "that  1 
may  deliver  up  to  the  Douglas  the  castle  of  his  ancestors, 
aad  that  I  may  ensure  thee.  Sir  Englishman,  the  payment 
of  thy  des^ts,  by  cutting  that  very  throat  which  thou 
laakest  such  a  bawling  use  of.'' 

At  the  same  time,  perceiving  that  the  yeomen  were 
crowding  behind  him  to  carry  their  lord's  commands  into 
execution  so  soon  as  they  should  be  reiterated,  the  hunts* 
man  turned  himself  short  round  upon  those  who  appeared 
about  to  surprise  him)  and  having,  by  the  suddenness  of 
tbe  action,  induced  them  to  step  back  a  pace,  he  proceed- 
ed— "  Yes,  John  de  Walton,  my  purpose  was  ere  now  to 
have  put  thee  to  death,  as  one  whom  I  find  in  possession 
of  that  castle  and  territory  which  belong  to  mv  master, 
a  knifht  much  more  worthy  than  thyself;  but  I  Know  not 
why  I  have  paused-*^ou  hast  given  me  food  when  I  have 
hungered  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  not  therefore  had 
the  heart  to  pay  thee  at  advantage  as  thou  hast  deserved. 
Begone  from  this  place  and  country,  and  take  the  fair 
warning  of  a  foe  ;  thou  hast  constituted  thyself  the  mortal 
enemy  of  this  people,  aud  there  are  thoee  among  tb^m 
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who  have  seldom  been  injured  or  defied  with  impuni^. 
Take  no  care  in  searching  after  me, — it  will  be  in  vain^ — 
until  I  meet  thee  at  a  time  which  will  come  at  my  jAetiB- 
ure,  not  thine.  Push  not  your  inquisition  into  cruelty,  to 
discover  by  what  means  I  have  deceived  you,  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  learn ;  and  with  this  friendly  advice, 
look  at  me  and  take  your  leav^,  for  although  we  Aall  one 
day  meet,  it  may  be  long  ere  I  see  you  agam.'' 

De  Walton  remained  silent,  hopine  that  his  prisoner, 
(for  he  saw  no  chance  of  his  escaping,)  might,  in  his  com- 
municative humour,  drop  some  more  information,  and  was 
not  desirous  to  precipitate  a  fray  with  which  the  scene 
was  likely  to  conclude,  unconscious  at  the  same  time  of  the 
advantage  which  he  thereby  gave  the  daring  hunter. 

As  TumbuU  concluded  his  sentence,  he  made  a  sudden 
spring  backwards,  which  carried  hmi  out  of  the  circle 
formed  around  him,  and  before  they  were  aware  of  bis 
intentions,  at  once  disappeared  among  the  underwood. 

"  Seize  him — seize  mm !"  repeated  De  Walton ;  "  let 
us  have  him  at  least  at  our  discretion,  unless  the  earth 
has  actually  swallowed  him." 

This  ipdeed  appeared  not  unlikely,  for  near  the  place 
where  Tiimbuil  had  made  the  spring,  diere  yawned  a  steep 
ravine,  into  which  he  plune^,  and  descenoed  by  the  as- 
sistance of  branches,  bushes,  and  oopsewood,  until  he 
reached  the  bottom,  where  be  ibund  some  road  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest,  through  which  he  made  his  escape, 
leaving  the  most  expert  woodsmen  among  the  pursuers 
totally  at  fault,  and  unable  to  trace  his  footsteps. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

This  interlude  carried  some  confusion  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  hunt,  thus  suddenly  surprised  by  the  appa- 
rition of  Michael  Tumbull,  an  aimed  and  avowed  foUower 
of  the  House  of  Douglas,  a  sight  so  little  to  be  expected 
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10  tbe  territory  where  bis  master  was  held  a  rebel  and  a 
bandit,  and  where  he  himself  must  have  been  well  known 
to  most  of  the  peasantry  present  Tbe  circumstance  made 
an  obvious  impression  on  the  English  chivalry*  Sir  John 
de  Walton  looked  crave  and  thoughtiiil,  ordered  the  hunt- 
ers to  be  assembled  on  tbe  spot,  and  directed  his  scddiers 
to  commence  a  strict  search  among  the  persons  who  had 
attended  the  chase,  so  as  to  discover  whether  Tumbull 
had  any  companions  among  them  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
make  that  enquiry  in  the  strict  &shion  which  De  Walton 
directed. 

The  Scottish  attendants  on  the  chase,  when  they  beheld 
that  the  hunting,  under  pretence  of  which  they  were 
called  together,  was  interrupted  for  the  purpose  at  laying 
hands  upon  their  persons,  and  subjecting  them  to  exam- 
ination, took  care  to  suit  their  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  them ;  in  a  word,  they  kept  their  own  secret,  if  they 
had  anv.  Many  of  them,  conscious  of  being  the  weaker 
party,  became  afraid  of  foul  play,  slipt  away  from  the 

Ehces  to  which  they  had  been  ap]>ointed,  and  left  the 
unting  match  like  men  who  conceived  they  had  been 
invited  with  no  friendly  intent  Sir  John  de  Walton  be- 
came aware  of  tbe  decreasing  numbers  of  the  Scottish— 
their  gradual  disappearance  awakening  in  the  English 
knight  that  degree  of  suspicion  which  had  of  late  become 
his  peculiar  characteristic. 

"  Take,  I  pray  thee,"  said  he  to  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence, 
«  as  many  men-at-arms  as  thou  canst  get  together  in  five 
minutes'  space,  and  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  mounted 
archers,  and  ride  as  fast  as  thou  canst,  without  permitting 
them  to  straggle  from  thy  standard,  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
son of  Douglas ;  for  I  have  my  own  thoughts  what  mav 
have  been  attempted  on  the  castle,  when  we  observe  witn 
our  own  eyes  such  a  nest  of  traitors  here  assembled." 

"  With  reverence,  Sir  John,"  replied  Aymer,  "  you 
shoot  in  this  matter  rather  beyond  the  mark.  That  the 
Scottish  peasants  have  bad  thoughts  acainst  us,  I  will  be 
tbe  last  to  deny;  but,  long  debarrea  from  any  sylvan 
sporty  you  cannot  wonder  at  their  crowding  to  any  diver- 
J/ 
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aoQ  by  wood  or  riveri  and  still  less  at  their  being  easily 
alarmed  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  safe  footing  on  which 
they  stand  with  us.  The  least  rough  usage  is  likely  to 
strike  them  with  fear,  and  with  the  desire  of  escape,  and 
so" 

^'  And  so/'  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  had  listened 
with  a  deeree  of  impatience  scarce  consistent  widi  the 
grave  and  formal  politeness  which  one  knieht  was  accus- 
tomed to  bestow  upon  another,  ''  and  so  I  would  rather 
see  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  busy  his  horse's  heels  to  exe- 
cute my  orders,  than  give  his  tongue  the  trouble  of  im- 
pugning them." 

At  this  sharp  reprimand,  all  present  looked  at  each  other 
with  indications  of  marked  displeasure.  Sir  Aymer  was 
highly  offended,  but  saw  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  m  re- 
prisal. He  bowed  until  the  feather  which  was  in  his  bar- 
ret-can minded  with  his  horse's  mane,  and  without  reply 
— ^for  he  did  not  even  choose  to  trust  hb  voice  in  reply  at 
the  moment — headed  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  by 
the  straightest  road  back  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas. 

When  he  came  to  one  of  those  eminences  from  which 
he  could  observe  the  massive  and  complicated  towers  and 
walls  of  the  old  fortress,  with  the  glitter  of  the  broad  lake 
which  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  he  felt  much  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  the  great  banner  of  England,  which  streamed 
from  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  ^^  I  knew  it,"  he 
internally  said  ;  '^  I  was  certain  that  Sir  John  de  Walton 
had  become  a  very  woman  in  the  indulgence  of  hb  fears 
and  suspicions.  Alas !  that  a  situation  of  responsibility 
should  so  much  have  altered  a  disposition  which  I  have 
known  so  noble  and  so  knighdy !  By  this  good  day,  I  scarce 
know  in  what  manner  I  should  demean  me  when  thus 
publicly  rebuked  before  the  garrison.  Certainly  he  de- 
serves that  I  should,  at  some  time  or  other,  let  him  under- 
stand, that,  however  he  may  triumph  in  the  exercise  of 
his  short-lived  command,  yet,  when  man  is  to  meet  with 
man,  it  will  puzzle  Sir  Jonn  de  Walton  to  show  himself 
the  superior  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  or  perhaps  to  establish 
himself  as  his  equal.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  fears, 
however  fantastic,  are  sincere  at  the  moment  he  expresses 
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diem,  it  becomes  me  to  obey  punctuaDy  commands  wliicbi 
however  absurd,  are  imposed  in  consequence  of  tbe  gov* 
emor's  belief  that  they  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
times,  and  not  inventions  designed  to  vex  and  domineer 
over  his  officers  in  the  indulgence  of  his  official  powers. 
I  would  I  knew  which  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case, 
and  whether  the  once  fam^  De  Walton  is  become  afraid 
of  his  enemies  more  than  fits  a  knight,  or  makes  imadnar 
ry  doubts  the  pretext  of  tyrannizing  over  his  iriena.  I 
cannot  say  it  would  make  much  difference  to  me,  but  I 
would  rather  have  it  that  the  man  I  once  loved  had  turned 
a  petty  tyrant  than  a  weak-spirited  coward  ;  and  I  would 
be  content  that  he  should  study  to  vex  me,  rather  than  be 
afraid  of  his  own  shadow." 

With  these  ideas  passing  in  his  mhid,  the  ^oung  knight 
crossed  the  causeway  which  traversed  the  piece  of  water 
that  fed  the  moat,  and,  passing  under  the  strongly  fortified 
gateway,  gave  strict  orders  for  lettmg  down  the  portcullis, 
and  elevating  the  drawbridge,  even  at  the  appearance  of 
De  Walton's  own  standard  before  it 

A  slow  and  guarded  movement  fix)m  the  hunting  ground 
to  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  gave  the  governor  ample  time 
to  recover  his  temper,  and  to  forget  that  his  young  firiend 
bad  shown  less  dacrity  than  usual  in  obeying  his  conn 
mands.  He  was  even  disposed  to  treat  as  a  jest  the  length 
of  time  and  extreme  degree  of  ceremony  with  which 
every  point  of  martial  discipline  was  observed  on  his  own 
readmission  to  the  casde,  thoueh  the  raw  air  of  a  wet 
spring  evening  wlustled  around  his  own  unsheltered  per*- 
son,  and  those  of  his  followers,  as  they  waited  before  the 
castle  gate  for  die  exchange  of  pass-words,  the  delivery 
of  keys,  and  all  the  slow  minutiae  attendant  upon  the  move- 
ments of  a  garrison  in  a  well-guarded  fortress. 

"  Come,  said  he  to  an  old  knight,  who  was  peevishly 
blaming  the  lieutenant-governor,  "  it  was  my  own  fault ; 
I  spoke  but  now  to  Aymer  tie  Valence  with  more  au- 
thoritative emphasis  than  hb  newly  dubbed  dimity  was 
pleased  with,  and  this  precise  style  of  obedience  is  a  piece 
of  not  unnatural  and  very  pardonable  revenge,    WeU,  wi 
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will  owe  him  a  return,  Sir  Philip-^hall  we  not  ?  This  b 
not  a  night  to  keep  a  man  at  the  gate." 

This  dialogue,  overheard  by  some  of  the  squires  and 
pages,  was  bandied  about  finom  one  to  another,  until  h 
entirely  lost  the  tone  of  good-humour  in  which  it  was 
spoken,  and  the  offence  was  one  for  which  Sir  John  de 
Walton  and  old  Sir  Philip  were  to  meditate  revenge,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  represented  by  the  eovemor  as  a 
piece  of  mortal  and  intentional  ofience  on  we  part  of  his 
subordinate  officer. 

Thus  an  increasmg  feud  went  on  from  day  to  day  be- 
tween two  warriors,  who,  with  no  just  cause  of  quarrel, 
had  at  heart  every  reason  to  esteem  and  love  each  other. 
It  became  viable  in  the  fortress  even  to  those  of  the  lower 
rank,  who  hoped  to  g^  some  consequence,  by  inter- 
min^ing  in  the  species  of  emulation  produced  by  the 
jealousv  of  tbe  commanding  officers—an  emuladon  which 
may  take  place,  bdeed,  in  tbe  present  day,  but  can  hardly 
have  tbe  same  sense  of  wounded  pride  and  jealous  dignity 
attached  to  it,  which  existed  in  times  when  the  peisonal 
honour  of  knighthood  rendered  those  who  possessed  it  jeal- 
ous of  every  punctilio. 

So  many  little  debates  took  plaee  between  the  two 
knights,  that  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  thought  himself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  writing  to  his  uncle  and  namesake, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  stating  that  his  officer.  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  had  unfortunately  of  late  taken  some  degree 
of  prejudice  against  him,  and  that,  after  having  borne 
with  many  provoking  instances  of  his  displeasure,  he  was 
now  compelled  to  request  that  his  place  or  service  should 
be  changed  from  the  Castle  of  Doudas,  to  wherever  hon- 
our could  be  acquired,  and  time  mignt  be  given  to  put  an 
end  to  his  present  cause  of  complabt  against  his  command- 
ing officer.  Through  the  whole  letter,  youne  Sir  Aymer 
was  particularly  cautious  how  he  expresised  his  sense  of 
Sir  John  de  Walton's  jealousy  or  severe  usage ;  but  such 
sentiments  are  not  easily  concealed,  and  in  spite  of  him 
an  air  of  displeasure  glanced  out  from  several  passages, 
and  indicated  his  discontent  with  his  uncle's  old  friend 
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and  companion  in  anns,  and  with  the  sphere  of  roilitaiy 
duty  which  his  uncle  had  himself  assigned  him. 

An  accidental  movement  among  the  ELnglish  troops 
brought  Sir  Aymer  an  answer  to  his  letter  sooner  than  he 
could  have  hoped  for  at  that  time  of  day^  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  correspondence,  which  was  then  extremely  slow 
and  interrupted* 

Pembroke,  a  rigid  old  warrior,  entertained  the  most 
partial  opinion  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  was  a  work  as 
It  were  of  his  own  hands,  and  was  indignant  to  find  that 
his  nephew,  whom  he  ccmsidered  as  a  mere  boy,  elated 
by  having  had  the  dignity  of  knighthood  confined  ujpoa 
him  at  an  age  unusually  early,  did  not  absolutely  comcide 
with  him  m  this  opinion.  He  replied  to  him,  accordingly, 
in  a  tone  of  high  displeasure,  and  expressed  himself  as  a 

Erson  of  rank  would  write  to  a  young  and  dependent 
isman  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and,  as  he 
Euhered  his  nephew's  cause  of  complaint  from  his  own 
tter,  he  conceived  that  he  did  him  no  injustice  in  making 
it  slighter  than  it  reallv  was.  He  remmded  the  young 
man  that  the  study  of  chivalry  consisted  in  the  faithful  and 

Eatient  discharge  of  military  service,  whether  of  high  or 
m  degree,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  war 
(daced  the  champion.  That  above  all,  the  post  of  danger, 
which  Douglas  Castle  had  been  termed  by  common  con- 
sent, was  also  the  post  of  honour ;  and  tmit  a  young  man 
should  be  cautious  how  he  bcurred  the  supposition  of 
being  desirous  of  quitting  his  present  honoinrable  com- 
mand, because  he  was  tired  of  the  discipline  of  a  military 
director  so  renowned  as  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Much  also 
there  was,  as  was  natural  in  a  letter  of  that  time,  concern- 
ing the  du^  of  young  men,  whether  in  council  or  m 
arms,  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  their  elders ;  and  it  was 
observed,  with  justice,  that  the  commanding  officer,  who 
had  put  himself  into  the  ^tuation  of  being  responsible 
with  nis  honour,  if  not  his  life,  for  the  event  of  the  ^ege 
or  blockade,  might  justly,  and  in  a  degree  more  than  com- 
mon, claim  the  implicit  direction  of  the  whole  defence. 
Lastly,  Pembroke  reminded  his  nephew  that  he  was,  in  a 
9* 
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Sreat  measure,  dependent  upon  the  report  of  Sir  John 
e  Walton  for  the  character  which  he  was  to  sustain 
in  after  life ;  and  reminded  him,  that  a  few  actions  of 
headlong  and  inconsiderate  valour  would  not  so  firmly 
fi3und  h£  military  reputation,  as  months  and  years  spent  in 
regular,  humble,  and  steady  obedience  to  the  commands 
which  the  governor  of  Douglas  Casde  might  think  necessa* 
ry  in  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture.' 

This  missive  arrived  mthin  so  short  a  time  after  the 
despatch  of  the  letter  to  which  it  was  a  reply,  that  Sir 
Aymer  was  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  his  uncle  had 
some  mode  of  corresponding  with  De  Walton,  unknown  to 
the  young  knight  himself,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison. 
And  as  the  earl  alluded  to  some  particular  dbpleasure  which 
had  been  exhibited  by  De  Valence  on  a  late  trivial  occa* 
sion,  his  uncle's  knowledge  of  this,  and  other  minutiie, 
seemed  to  confirm  his  idea  that  his  own  conduct  was 
watched  in  a  manner  which  he  did  not  feel  honourable  to 
himself,  or  dignified  on  the  part  of  hb  relative ;  m  a  word| 
be  conceived  nimself  exposed  to  that  sort  of  surveillance 
of  which,  in  all  ages,  the  young  have  accused  the  old. 
It  hardly  needs  to  say,  that  the  admonition  of  the  Eaii 
of  Pembroke  greadv  chafed  the  fiery  spirit  of  his  nephew; 
insomuch,  that  if  tne  earl  had  wished  to  write  a  letter 
purposely  to  increase  the  prejudices  which  he  desired  to 
put  an  end  to,  he  could  not  tiave  made  use  of  terms  bet- 
ter cakulated  (or  that  e&cU 

The  truth  was,  that  the  old  archer,  Gilbert  Greenleaf, 
had,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  young  knight,  gone  to 
Pembroke's  camp,  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  recommended  by 
Sir  John  de  Wtdton  to  the  ^,  as  a  person  who  could 
give  such  nunute  information  respecting  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence,  as  he  might  desire  to  receive.  The  old  archer 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fcmnalist,  and  when  pressed 
on  some  points  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence's  disciphne,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  throw  out  hints,  i;^ch,  comiected  with 
those  in  the  knight's  letter  to  his  uncle,  made  the  severe 
old  earl  adc^t  too  imnlicidy  the  idea  that  his  nephew  was 
iodul^ng  a  spirit  of  msubordination,  and  a  sense  of  impa- 
tience under  authority,  most  dangerous  to  the  character  of 
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ft  young  soldier.  A  little  explanation  might  have  pro- 
duced a  complete  agreement  in  the  sentiments  of  both ; 
but  for  this,  &te  aSowed  neither  time  nor  opportunity ; 
and  the  old  earl  was  unfortunately  induced  to  become  a 
party,  instead  of  a  negotiator,  in  the  quarrel, 

"  And  bjr  d«euioB  more  cmbfoU'd  the  firay." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  soon  perceived,  that  the  receipt  of 
Pembroke's  letter  did  not  in  any  respect  alter  the  cold 
ceremonious  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  towards  him,  which 
limited  their  intercourse  to  what  their  situation  rendered 
indbpensable,  and  exhibited  no  advances  to  any  more 
frank  or  intimate  connexion.  Thus,  as  may  sometunes  be 
the  case  between  officers  in  their  relative  situations  even 
at  the  present  day,  they  remained  in  that  cold  stiff  degree  of 
<^cia]  communication,  in  which  their  intercourse  was  limit- 
ed to  as  few  expressions  as  the  respective  duties  of  their  situ- 
ation absolutely  demanded.  Such  a  state  of  misunder- 
standing is,  in  fact,  worse  than  a  downright  quarrel ; — the 
latter  may  be  explauned  or  apologized  for,  or  become  the 
subject  of  mediaUon ;  but  in  such  a  case  as  the  former,  an 
edaircissement  is  as  unlikely  to  take  place  as  a  general  en- 
eaeement  between  two  armies  which  have  taken  up  strong 
detenave  positions  on  both  sides.  Duty,  however,  obliged 
the  two  pnncipal  persons  in  the  garrison  of  Doudas  CaSe, 
to  be  often  togetner,  when  they  were  so  far  nom  seek- 
bg  an  opportunity  of  makme  up  matters,  that  they  usually 
revived  ancient  subjects  of  oebate. 

It  was  upon  such  an  occasion  that  De  Walton,  in  a  very 
formal  manner,  asked  De  Valence  in  what  capacitv,  and 
for  how  kng  time,  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  mmstrel, 
called  Bertram,  should  remain  at  the  castle. 

"A  week/*  said  the  jgovemor,  "is  certainly  long 
enough,  in  this  time  and  phce,  to  express  the  hospitality 
due  to  a  minstrel.'' 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  I  have  not 
interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  form  a  single  wish 
upon  it.*' 

"  la  that  case/'  resumed  De  Walton,  ^^  I  shall  request 
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of  this  person  to  cut  short  his  visit  at  die  Castle  of 
Douglas." 

'' 1  know  no  particular  interest,"  replied  Aymer  de 
Valence,  "  which  I  can  possibly  Iwve  m  this  man's  mo- 
tions. He  b  here  under  pretence  of  makinc  some  re- 
searches after  the  writings  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoun,  called 
the  Rhymer,  which  he  says  are  infinitely  curious,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  volume  in  the  old  Baron's  study,  saved 
somehow  from  the  flames  at  the  last  conflagration.  This 
told,  you  know  as  much  of  his  errand  as  I  do ;  and  if  you 
hold  die  presence  of  a  wandering  old  man,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  boy,  dangerous  to  the  castle  under  your 
charge,  you  will  no  doubt  do  well  to  dismiss  them — ^it  will 
cost  but  a  word  of  your  mouth." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  De  Walton ;  "  the  minstrel  came 
here  as  one  of  your  retinue,  and  I  could  not,  in  fittmg 
courtesy,  send  him  away  without  your  leave." 

"  I  am  sorry,  then,"  answered  Sir  Aymer,  "  in  my 
turn,  that  you  did  not  mention  your  purpose  sooner.  I 
never  entertamed  a  dependent  vassal  or  servant,  whose 
residence  m  the  casde  i  would  wish  to  have  prolonged  a 
moment  beyond  your  honourable  pleasure." 

"  I  am  sorry,''  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  that  we  two 
have  of  late  grown  so  extremely  courteous  that  it  is  difii- 
cult  for  us  to  understand  each  other.  This  minstrel  and  his 
son  come  from  we  know  not  where,  and  are  bound  we  know 
not  whither.  There  is  a  report  among  some  of  your  es- 
cort, that  this  fellow  Bertram  upon  the  way  had  the  au- 
dacity to  impuen,  even  to  your  face,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's right  to  me  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  debated 
the  point  with  you,  while  your  other  attendants  were  de- 
ared  by  you  to  keep  behind  and  out  of  hearing." 

"  Hah  !"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  do  you  mean  to  found  on 
that  circumstance  any  charge  against  my  loyalty  ?  I  pray 
you  to  observe,  that  such  an  averment  would  touch  mine 
honour,  which  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  defend  to  the 
last  gasp." 

"  JNo  doubt  of  it,  Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  governor ; 
^'  but  it  is  the  strolling  mmstrel,  and  not  the  high-born 
English  knight,  against  whom  the    charge    is    brought. 
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Well !  the  mmstrel  comes  to  this  castle,  and  he  intimates 
a  wish  that  his  son  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  his 
quarters  at  the  little  old  convent  of  Saint  Bride,  where 
two  or  three  Scottbh  nuns  and  friars  are  still  permitted  to 
reside,  most  of  them  rather  out  of  respect  to  their  order, 
than  for  any  good-will  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear 
the  English  or  their  sovereign.  It  may  al^  be  noticed, 
that  this  leave  was  purchased  by  a  larger  sum  of  money, 
if  my  information  be  correct,  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
the  purses  of  traveUbgminsOrels,  a  class  of  wanderers  alike 
remaricable  for  their  poverty  and  for  their  genius.  What 
do  you  think  of  all  this?" 

"  I  ?" — replied  De  Valence ;  "  I  am  happy  that  my 
situatioo,  as  a  soldier  under  command,  altogetner  dispenses 
with  mj  thinkmg  of  it  at  alL  My  post,  as  lieutenant  of  your 
castle,  IS  such,  that  if  I  can  manage  matters  so  as  to  call 
my  honour  and  my  soul  my  own,  I  must  think  that  quite 
eiK>ugh  of  free-will  is  left  at  my  command ;  and  I  promise 
you  shall  not  have  ag^  to  reprove,  or  send  a  bad  repcnrt 
of  me  to  my  uncle,  on  that  account.'^ 

**  This  is  beyond  sufferance !"  said  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton half  aside,  and  then  proceeded  aloud — <^  Do  not,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  do  yourself  and  me  the  bjustice  of  sup- 
posing that  I  am  endeavouring  to  gain  an  advantage  over 
you  by  these  questions.  Recollect,  young  knight,  that 
when  you  evade  giving  your  commanding  officer  your  ad- 
vice when  required,  you  fail  as  much  in  pomt  of  duty,  as 
if  you  declined  affording  him  the  assistance  of  your  sword 
and  lance." 

^  Such  being  the  case,"  answered  De  Valence,  <<  let 
me  know  [dainlyon  what  matter  it  is  that  you  require  my 
opinion  ?  I  will  deliver  it  plainly,  and  stiind  by  the  re- 
sult, even  if  I  should  have  the  misfortune  (a  crime  unpar^ 
dooaUe  in  so  young  a  man,  and  so  inferior  an  officer)  to 
difier  from  that  of  Sir  John  de  Walton." 

'<  I  would  ask  you  then.  Sir  Knight  of  Valence,"  an« 
swered  the  governor,  '^  what  is  your  ofnnion  with  respect 
to  this  minstrel,  Bertram,  and  whether  the  suspicions 
reflpeding  him  and  his  son  are  not  such  as  to  call  upon  me, 
in  performance  of  my  duty,  to  put  them  to  a  close  exami- 
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nation,  with  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  and  to  expel  them  not  only  from  the 
castle,  but  from  the  whole  territory  of  Douglas  Dale,  un- 
der pain  of  scourging,  if  they  be  again  found  wandering  in 
these  parts  ?" 

"  You  ask  me  niy  opinion,"  said  De  Valence,  "  and 
you  shall  have  it.  Sir  ICnight  of  Walton,  as  freehr  and 
fairly,  as  if  matters  stood  betwixt  us  on  a  footing  as  mend- 
ly  as  they  ever  did.  I  agree  with  you,  that  most  of  those 
who  in  these  days  profess  the  science  of  minstrelsy,  are 
altogether  unqualified  to  support  the  higher  pretensions  of 
that  noble  order.  Minstrels  by  right,  are  men  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  noble  occupation  of  celebrating 
knightly  deeds  and  generous  principles;  it  is  in  their 
verse  tnat  the  valiant  knight  is  handed  down  to  fame,  and 
the  poet  has  a  right,  nay  is  bound,  to  emulate  the  lartues 
which  he  praises.  The  looseness  of  the  times  has  dimin* 
ished  the  consequence,  and  impaired  the  morality  of  this 
class  of  wanderers ;  their  satire  and  their  praise  are  now 
too  often  distributed  on  no  other  principle  than  bve  of 
gain ;  yet  let  us  hope  that  there  are  still  amon^  them 
some  who  know,  and  also  willmgly  perform^  theur  duty. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  this  Bertram  holds  himself  as 
one  who  has  not  shared  in  the  degradatkm  of  his  brethren, 
nor  bent  the  knee  to  the  mammon  of  the  dmes ;  it  must 
remain  with  you,  sir,  to  judge  whether  such  a  perscm, 
honourably  and  morally  disposed,  can  cause  any  danger 
to  the  Castle  of  Douglas.  But  believing,  from  the  senti- 
ments he  has  manifested  to  me,  that  he  is  incapable  of 
playing  the  part  of  a  traitor,  I  must  stron^y  remonstrate 
against  his  being  punished  as  one,  or  subjected  to  the  tor* 
ture  within  the  walls  of  an  English  garrison.  I  should 
blush  for  my  country,  if  it  required  of  us  to  inflkst  such 
wanton  misery  upon  wanderers,  whose  sole  fault  is  pover* 

S;  and  your  own  knighdy  sentiments  will  suegest  more 
an  would  become  me  to  state  to  Su*  John  oe  WaltoD, 
unless  in  so  &r  as  is  necessary  to  apok>^ze  for  retaining 
my  own  opinion." 

Sir  John  de  Walton's  dark  brow  was  stricken  with  red 
when  he  heard  an  opinion  delivered  in  opposition  to  his 
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own,  wfaicb  plainly  went  to  stigmatize  his  advice  as  un- 
generous, umeeling,  and  unknightly.  He  made  an  effi>rt 
to  presence  his  temper,  while  he  thus  replied  with  a  de- 
gree of  calmness.  ^^  You  have  given  your  opinion,  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence ;  and  that  you  have  given  it  openly 
and  boldly,  without  regard  to  my  own,  I  thank  you.  It 
is  not  quite  so  clear  that  I  am  obliged  to  defer  my  own 
sentiments  to  yours,  b  case  the  rules  aa  which  I  hold  my 
office — the  commands  of  the  king — and  the  observations 
which  I  may  personally  have  made,  shall  recommend  to  me 
a  different  line  of  conduct  from  diat  which  you  think  it 
right  to  suggest." 

De  Walton  bowed,  in  concluaon,  with  great  gravity ; 
and  the  young  knight,  returning  the  reverence  with  ex- 
actly the  same  degree  of  stiff  formality,  asked  whether 
there  were  any  particukur  orders  respecting  his  duty  in  the 
castle ;  and  having  received  an  answer  m  the  negative,  took 
his  departure. 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  after  an  expression  of  impatience^ 
as  if  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  advance  which  he 
had  made  towards  an  explanation  with  his  young  ifiriend 
had  proved  unexpectedly  abortive,  composed  hb  brow  as 
if  to  deep  thought,  and  walked  several  times  to  and  fro 
in  the  apartment,  considering  what  course  he  was  to 
take  in  these  circumstances.  ^*  It  is  hard  to  censure  him 
severely,"  he  said,  ^'  when  I  recollect  that,  on  first  enter- 
ing upon  life,  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  would  have 
been  the  same  with  those  of  this  giddy  and  hot-headed, 
but  eenerous  boy.  Now  prudence  teaches  me  to  suspect 
mankind  in  a  thousand  instances  where  perhaps  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground.  If  I  am  disposed  to  venture  my  own 
honour  and  fortune,  ratlier  than  an  idle  travelling  minstrel 
should  suffer  a  little  pain,  which  at  all  events  I  might 
make  up  to  him  by  money,  still,  have  I  a  right  to  run  &e 
risk  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  thus  advance 
the  treasonable  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  for 
which  I  know  so  many  schemes  are  fonned ;  for  which, 
too,  none  can  be  imagined  so  desperate  but  agents  will  be 
found  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  execution  ?  A  man 
who  holds  my  situation,  although  the  slave  of  conscience^ 
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ought  to  learn  to  set  aside  those  false  scruples  which  as- 
sume  the  appearance  of  flowing  from  our  own  moral  fed- 
ing,  whereas  they  are  in  fact  instilled  by  the  suggestion  of 
a&cted  delicacv.  I  will  not,  I  swear  by  Heaven,  be  in- 
fected by  the  follies  of  a  boy  such  as  Aymer ;  I  will  not, 
tliat  I  may  defer  to  his  caprices,  lose  all  that  love,  honour, 
and  ambition  can  propose,  for  the  reward  of  twelve 
months'  service,  of  a  nature  the  most  watchful  and  un- 
pleasant. I  will  go  straight  to  my  point,  and  use  the  or- 
dinary precautions  in  Scodand,  which  I  should  employ  in 
Normandy  or  Gascoigny. — ^What  ho!  page!  who  waits 
there?'' 

One  of  his  attendants  replied  to  his  summons — ^^  Seek 
me  out  Gilbert  Greenleaf  the  archer,  and  tell  him  I  would 
speak  with  him  touching  the  two  bows  and  the  sheaf  of 
arrows,  concerning  which  I  gave  him  a  commission  to 
Ayr." 

A  few  minutes  intervened  after  the  order  was  given, 
when  the  archer  ^tered,  hdding  in  his  hand  two  bow- 
staves,  not  yet  fashioned,  and  a  number  of  arrows  secured 
together  with  a  thong.  He  bore  the  mysterious  looks  of 
one  whose  apparent  business  is  not  of  very  great  conse- 
quence, but  IS  meant  as  a  passport  for  other  affidrs  which 
are  in  themselves  of  a  secret  nature.  Accordingly,  as  the 
knieht  was  silent,  and  affi»rded  no  other  opening  ror  Green- 
leaf,  that  judicious  negotiator  proceeded  to  enter  upon  such 
as  was  open  to  him. 

"  Here  are  the  bow-staves,  noble  sir,  which  you  desired 
me  to  obtain  while  I  was  at  Ayr  with  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke's army.  They  are  not  so  good  as  I  could  have 
wished,  yet  are  perhaps  of  better  quality  than  coukl  have 
been  procured  by  any  other  than  a  fair  judge  of  the 
weapon.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke's  whole  camp  are  fran- 
tic mad  in  order  to  procure  real  Spanish  staves  from  the 
Groyne,  and  other  ports  in  Spain  ;  but  though  two  vessels 
laden  with  such  came  into  the  port  of  Ayr,  said  to  be  for 
the  King's  army,  yet  I  believe  never  one  half  of  them 
have  come  into  English  hands.  These  two  grew  in  Sher- 
wood, which  having  l^een  seasoned  since  the  time  of 
Robin  Hood,  are  not  likely  to  fail  either  in  strength  or  in 
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lam,  in  so  stroDg  a  hand,  and  whb  90  just  ao  ejre,  as  those 
of  the  meo  who  wait  on  your  worship." 

'^  And  who  has  got  the  rest,  since  two  ships'  cargoes  of 
new  bow-staves  are  arrived  at  Ayr,  and  thou  wi£  diffi- 
culty hast  only  procured  me  two  old  ones  ?"  said  the  gov- 
ernor. 

'^  Faith,  I  pretend  not  skill  enough  to  know,"  answered 
Greenleaf,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  ^^Talk  there  is  of 
plots  in  that  country  as  well  as  here.  It  is  said  that  their 
Bruce,  and  the  rest  of  his  kinsmen,  intend  a  new  May- 
game,  and  that  the  outlawed  king  proposes  to  land  near  to 
Tumberry,  early  in  summer,  with  a  number  of  stout  kernes 
from  Ireland ;  and  no  doubt  the  men  of  his  mock  earidom 
of  Carrick  are  gettmg  them  ready  with  bow  and  spear  ibr 
90  hopeful  an  undertaJdng.  I  reckon  that  it  will  not  cost 
Hs  the  expense  of  more  than  a  few  score  of  sheaves  of 
arrows  to  put  all  that  matter  to  rights  " 

'*  Do  you  talk  then  of  conspiracies  m  this  pan  oi  tne 
cmmtry ,  Greenleaf  ?"  said  De  Walton.  "  1  Know  you  are 
a  sagacious  feUoW)  well  bred  for  many  a  day  to  the  use  of 
the  bent  stick  and  strings  and  will  notaUow  such  a  practice 
to  go  on  under  thy  nose,  without  taking  notice  of  it." 

'^  I  am  old  enough,  Heaven  knows,"  said  Greenleaf, 
''and  have  bad  good  exnerience  of  these  Scottish  wars, 
and  know  well  whether  tnese  native  Scots  are  a  people  to 
be  trusted  to  by  knight  or  yeoman.  Say  they  are  a  falsa 
generation,  and  say  a  good  archer  told  you  so,  who,  with  a 
fair  aim,  seldom  missed  a  handsbreadth  of  the  white.  A  h  I 
sir,  your  honour  knows  how  to  deal  with  them,— ^de  them 
strongly,  and  rein  them  hard,-*— you  are  not  like  those  sim* 
pie  novices  who  ims^ine  that  all  is  to  be  done  by  gentle* 
ness,  and  wbh  to  parade  themselves  as  courteous  and  gen- 
erous to  those  faithless  mountaineers,  who  never,  in  the 
course  of  their  lives,  knew  any  tincture  either  of  courte- 
ousness  or  generosity." 

"  Thou  kindest  to  some  one,"  said  the  governor,  ''  and 
I  charge  thee,  Gilbert,  to  be  plain  and  sincere  with  me. 
Thou  knowest,  metbinks,  that  in  trusting  me  thou  wilt 
come  to  no  harm  ?" 
10 
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'**  It  is  true,  it  is  true,  sir,"  said  the  old  remnant  of  the 
wars,  carrying  his  hand  to  his  brow,  '^  but  it  were  imprudent 
to  communicate  all  die  remarks  which  float  through  an  old 
man's  brain  in  the  idle  moments  of  such  a  garrison  as  this. 
One  stumbles  unawares  on  fantasies,  as  well  as  realities, 
and  thus  one  gets,  not  altogether  undeservedly,  the  charac- 
ter of  a  talebearer  and  mischief-maker  among  his  com- 
rades, and  methinks  I  would  not  willbgly  fall  under  that 
accusation." 

"  Speak  frankly  to  me,"  answered  De  Walton,  "  and 
have  no  fear  of  being  misconstrued,  whosoever  the  con- 
versation may  concern." 

"  Nay,  in  plain  truth,"  answered  Gilbert,  "  I  fear  not 
the  greatness  of  this  young  knight,  beinc,  as  I  am,  the  old- 
est soldier  in  the  earrison,  and  having  drawn  a  bow-string 
long  and  many  a  day  ere  he  was  weaned  from  his  nurse's 
breast." 

"  It  is  then,"  said  De  Walton,  "my  lieutenant  and  friend, 
A}'mer  de  Valence,  at  whom  your  suspicions  point  ?" 

"  At  nothing,"  replied  the  archer,  "  touching  the  hon- 
our of  the  young  knight  himself^  who  is  as  brave  as  the 
sword  he  wears,  and,  his  youth  considered,  stands  high  in 
the  roll  of  English  chivaky ;  but  he  b  young,  as  your 
worship  knows,  and  I  own  that  in  the  choice  of  his  com- 
])any  be  disturbs  and  alarms  me." 

"  Why,  you  know,  Greenleaf,"  answered  the  governor, 
"  that  in  the  leisure  of  a  garrison  a  knight  cannot  always 
confine  his  sports  and  pleasures  among  those  of  his  own 
rank,  who  are  not  numerous,  and  may  not  be  so  gamesome 
or  fond  ot  frolic,  as  he  would  desire  them  to  be." 

"  I  know  that  well,"  answered  the  archer,  "  nor  would  I 
say  a  word  concerning  your  honour's  lieutenant  for  joining  any 
honest  fellows,  however  inferior  their  rank,  in  the  wre^ng 
ring,  or  at  a  bout  of  quarterstaflf.  But  if  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence  has  a  fondness  for  martial  tales  of  former  days, 
methinks  he  had  better  learn  them  from  the  ancient  soldiers 
who  have  followed  Edward  the  Fii*st,  whom  God  assoilzie, 
and  who  have  known  before  his  time  the  Barons'  wars  and 
other  onslaughts,  in  which  the  knights  and  aichers  of  mer- 
ry England  uansinitted  so  many  gallant  actions  to  be  re- 
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corded  by  fame ;  this  truly,  I  say,  were  more  beseeming 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  nephew,  than  to  see  liim  closet 
himself  day  after  dny  with  a  strolling  minstrel,  who  gains 
his  livelihood  by  reciting  nonsense  and  Kes  to  such  young 
men  as  are  fond  enough  to  believe  him,  of  whom  liardiy 
any  one  knows  whether  he  be  English  or  Scottish  in  his 
opinions,  and  still  less  can  any  one  pretend  to  say  whether 
he  is  of  English  or  Scottish  birth,  or  witli  what  purpose  he 
lies  lounging  about  this  castle,  and  is  left  free  to  communi- 
cate every  thing  which  passes  within  it  to  those  old  mut- 
terers  of  matins  at  Saint  Bride's,  who  say  with  their 
tongues  God  save  King  Edward,  but  pray  in  their  hearts 
God  save  King  Robert  the  Bruce.  Such  a  communica- 
tion he  can  easily  carry  on  by  means  of  his  son,  who  lies 
at  Saint  Bride's  cell,  as  your  worship  knows,  under  pretence 
of  illness." 

"  How  do  you  say  ?"  exclaimed  the  governor,  "  under 
pretence  ? — is  he  not  then  really  indisposed  ?" 

"  Nay,  he  may  be  sick  to  the  death  for  aught  I  know," 
said  the  archer ;  "  but  if  so,  were  it  not  then  more  natural 
that  the  father  should  attend  his  son's  sick-bed,  tlian  that 
be  should  be  ranging  about  this  castle,  where  one  eternally 
meets  him  in  the  old  Baron's  study,  or  in  some  corner, 
where  you  least  expect  to  find  him  ?" 

"If  he  has  no  lawful  object,"  replied  the  knight,  "it 
might  be  as  you  say  ;  but  he  is  said  to  be  in  quest  of 
ancient  poems  or  prophecies  of  Merlin,  of  the  Rhymer, 
or  some  other  old  bard  ;  and  in  truth  it  is  natural  for  him 
to  wish  to  enlarge  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  power  of 
giving  amusement,  and  where  should  he  find  the  means 
save  in  a  study  filled  with  ancient  books  ?" 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  archer,  with  a  sort  of  dry  civil 
sneer  of  incredulity ;  "  I  have  seldom  known  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Scotland  but  that  it  was  prophesied  by  some  old 
forgotten  rhyme,  conjured  out  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  courage  to  those  North  Country  rebels  wl)o 
durst  not  otherwise  have  abidden  the  whistling  of  the  grey- 
goose  shaft ;  but  curled  heads  are  hasty,  and,  with  license, 
even  your  own  train,  Sir  Knight,  retains  too  much  of  the 
fire  of  youth  for  such  uncertain  times  as  the  present." 
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"  Tliou  hast  conTinced  me,  Gilbert  Greenleaf,  and  I  will 
look  into  this  man's  business  and  occupation  more  closely 
than  hitherto.  This  is  no  time  to  peril  the  safety  of  a  royal 
castle  for  the  sake  of  afTectino;  generosity  towards  a  man  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  and  to  whom,  till  we  I'eceive  a 
very  full  explanation,  we  may,  without  doing  him  injustice, 
attach  grave  suspicions.  Is  he  now  in  the  apartment  called 
the  Baron's  study  ?" 

"  Your  worship  will  be  certain  to  find  him  there,"  repli- 
ed Greenleaf. 

"  Then  follow  me,  with  two  or  three  of  thy  comrades, 
and  keep  out  of  sight,  but  within  hearing ;  it  may  be 
necessary  to  arrest  this  man." 

^'  My  assistance,"  said  the  old  archer,  '^  shall  be  at  band 
when  you  call,  but" 

<<  But  what  ?"  said  the  knight ;  ^*  I  hope  I  am  not  to  find 
doubts  and  disobedience  on  all  hands?" 

"Certainly  not  on  mine,"  replied  Greenleaf;  "I  would 
only  remind  your  worship  that  what  I  have  said  was  a  sin- 
cere opinion  expressed  in  answer  to  your  worship's  ques- 
tion ;  and  that,  as  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  has  avowed  him- 
self the  patron  of  this  man,  I  would  not  willingly  be  left  to 
the  hazard  of  his  revenee." 

"  Pshaw  !"  answered  De  Walton,  "  is  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence governor  of  this  casde,  or  am  I  ?  or  to  whom  do  you 
imagine  you  are  responsible  for  answering  such  questions  as 
I  may  put  to  you  ?" 

**  Nay,"  replied  the  archer,  secreUy  not  displeased  at 
seeing  De  Walton  show  some  lilde  jeakaisy  of  his  own 
authority,  "  believe  me,  Sir  Knight,  tbat  I  know  my  own 
station  and  your  worship's,  and  that  I  am  not  now  to  be 
told  to  whom  I  owe  obedience." 

"  To  the  study  then,  and  let  us  find  the  man,"  said  the 
governor. 

"  A  fine  matter  indeed,"  subjoined  Greenleaf,  following 
him,^  "  that  your  worship  should  have  to  go  in  person  to 
look  after  the  arrest  of  so  mean  an  individual.  But  your 
honour  b  right ;  these  minstrels  are  often  jugglers,  and 
possess  the  power  of  making  their  escape  by  means  which 
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bonrel*  fdk  like  myself  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  necro- 
mancjr/' 

Without  attending  to  these  hist  words,  Sir  John  de 
Walton  set  forth  towards  the  study,  walking  at  a  quick 
pace,  as  if  this  conversation  had  augmented  his  desire  to 
find  himself  in  possession  of  the  person  of  the  suspected 
minstrel. 

Traversing  the  ancient  passages  of  the  castle,  the 
governor  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching:  the  study,  which 
was  strongly  vaulted  with  stone,  and  burnished  with  a  sort 
of  iron  cabinet,  intended  for  the  preservation  of  articles 
and  papers  of  value,  in  case  of  fire.  Here  he  found  the 
minstrel  seated  at  a  small  table,  sustaining  before  him  a 
manuscript,  apparently  of  great  antiquity,  fi-om  which 
he  seemed  engaged  in  making  extracts.  The  windows 
of  the  room  were  very  small,  and  still  showed  some 
traces  that  they  had  originally  been  glazed  witli  a  painted 
history  of  Sauit  Bride — another  mark  of  the  devotion 
of  the  ^"eat  family  of  Douglas  to  their  tutelar  saint. 

The  minstrel,  who  had  seemed  deeply  wrapt  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  task,  on  being  disturbed  by  the  un- 
looked-for entrance  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  rose  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  humility,  and,  remaining 
standmg  in  the  governor's  presence,  appeared  to  wait 
for  his  interrogations,  as  if  he  had  anticipated  that  the 
visit  concerned  himself  particularly. 

^' I  am  to  suppose.  Sir  Minstrel,"  said  Sir  John  de 
Walton,  "that  you  have  been  successful  in ^our  search, 
and  have  found  the  roll  of  poetry  or  prophecies  that  you 
proposed  to  seek  after  amongst  these  oroken  shelves  and 
tattered  volumes  ?^ 

"More  successiul  than  I  could  have  expected,"  re- 
plied the  minstrel,  "  considering  the  effects  of  the  con- 
flagration. This,  Sir  Knight,  is  apparently  the  fatal 
volume  for  which  I  sought,  and  strange  it  is,  considering 
the  heavy  chance  of  other  books  contained  in  this  li- 

*  Unlearned. 
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brary,  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  few  though  imper- 
fect fragments  of  it." 

"  Since,  therefore,  you  have  been  permitted  to  in- 
dulge your  curiosity,"  said  the  governor,  "  I  trust,  min- 
strel, you  will  have  no  objection  to  satisfy  mine  ?" 

The  minstrel  replied  with  the  same  humility,  "that 
if  there  was  any  thing  witliin  the  poor  compass  of  his 
skill  which  could  gratify  Sir  John  de  Walton  in  any  de- 
gree, he  would  but  reach  his  lute,  and  presently  obey 
his  commands." 

''  You  mistake,  sir,'^  said  Sir  John,  somewhat  harshly. 
'^  I  am  none  of  tliose  who  have  hours  to  spend  in  listen- 
ing to  tales  or  music  of  former  days  ;  my  life  has  hardly 
given  me  time  enough  for  learning  the  duties  of  my  pro- 
fession, far  less  has  it  allowed  me  leisure  for  such  twang- 
ling  follies.  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  but  my  ear  is  so 
incapable  of  judging  of  your  art,  which  you  doubdess 
tliink  a  noble  one,  that  I  can  scarcely  tell  die  modula- 
tion of  one  tune  from  another." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  minstrel  c(»Dposedly,  "  I 
can  hardly  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  affi>rding  your 
worship  the  amusement  which  I  m^ht  otherwise  have 
done." 

"  Nor  do  I  look  for  any  r*  your  hand,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor, advancing  a  step  nearer  to  him,  and  speaking  in 
a  sterner  tone.  **  I  want  information,  sir,  which  I  am 
assured  you  can  give  me,  if  you  incline ;  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you,  tbat  if  you  show  unwillingness  to  speak 
the  trutli,  1  know  means  by  which  it  will  become  my 
painful  duty  to  extort  it  in  a  more  disagreeable  manner 
than  I  would  wish." 

'^  If  your  questions.  Sir  Knight,"  answered  Bertram, 
'<  be  such  as  1  can  or  ought  to  answer,  tliere  shall  be  no 
occasion  to  put  them  more  than  once.  If  they  are  such 
as  I  cannot  or  ought  not  to  reply  to,  believe  me  that  no 
threats  of  violence  will  extort  an  answer  from  me." 

"  You  speak  boldly,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  "  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  your  courage  will  be  put  to  the 
test.     1  am  as  litde  fond  of  proceeding  to  such  extrem- 
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ities  as  you  can  be  of  uadergoiog  them,  but  such  will 
be  the  natural  consequence  oif  your  own  obstinacy.  I 
therefore  ask  you,  whether  Bertram  be  your  real  name — 
whether  you  have  any  other  profession  than  that  of  a 
travelling  minstrel — and,  lastly,  whether  you  have  any 
acquaintance  or  connexion  with  any  Englishman  or 
Scottbhraan  beyond  the  walls  of  this  Castle  of  Doug- 
las?" 

"  To  these  questions,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "  I  have  al- 
ready answered  the  worshipful  knight,  Sir  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence, and,  having  fully  satisfied  him,  it  is  not,  I  conceive, 
necessary  diat  1  should  undergo  a  second  examination ;  nor 
is  it  consistent  either  with  your  worship's  hcmour,  or  that 
of  the  lieutenant«govemoc,  that  such  a  re-examination 
should  take  place, 

"  You  are  very  considerate,"  replied  the  governor,  "  of 
ray  honour  and  of  that  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  they  are  both  in  perfect  safety  in  our  own 
keeping,  and  may  dispense  with  your  attention.  I  ask 
you,  will  you  answer  the  enquiries  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
make,  or  am  I  to  enforce  obedience  by  puttmg  you 
uoder  the  penalties  of  the  question  ?  I  have  already,  it 
is  my  duty  to  say,  seen  the  answers  you  have  returned 
to  ray  lienteiiant,  and  tbey  do  not  stiUsfv  me." 

He  at  the  same  time  clapped  his  nands,  and  two  or 
three  archers  showed  then)selves,  stripped  of  their  tu- 
nics, and  only  attired  in  their  shirts  and  hose. 

^'  I  understand,"  said  the  minstrel,  ^'  that  you  intend  to 
mflict  upon  me  a  punishment  which  is  foreign  to  the 
genius  ot  the  English  laws,  in  that  no  proof  is  adduced 
of  my  guilt.  I  have  already  told  that  I  am  by  birth  an 
Ea^hman,  by  professkm  a  minstrel,  and  that  I  am 
totally  unconnected  with  any  person  likely  to  nourish  any 
design  i^;ainst  this  Castle  of  Douglas,  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, or  his  garrison.  What  answers  you  may  extort 
from  me  by  bodily  agony,  I  cannot,  to  speak  as  a  plain- 
dealing  Christian,  hmd  myself  responsible  for.  I  think 
that  I  can  endure  as  much  pain  as  any  one  ;  I  am  sure 
that  1  never  yet  felt  a  degree  of  agony,  that  I  would  not 
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wfllingly  prefer  to  breakiDg  my  plighted  word,  or  -becom- 
ing a  false  informer  against  innocent  persons ;  but  I  own 
I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  the  art  of  torture 
may  be  carried  ;  and  thoueh  I  do  not  fear  you,  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  yet  I  must  acKnowledge  that  I  fear  myself, 
since  I  know  not  to  what  extremity  your  cruelty  may  be 
capable  of  subjecting  me,  or  how  far  I  may  be  enabled 
to  bear  it.  1,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  protest,  that 
I  shall  in  no  manner  be  liable  for  any  words  wluch  I  may 
utter  in  the  course  of  any  examination  enforced  from  me 
by  torture ;  and  you  must  therefore,  under  such  circum- 
stances, proceed  to  the  execution  of  an  office,  which, 
peVmit  me  to  say,  b  hardly  that  which  I  expected  to  have 
found  thus  administered  by  an  accomplished  knight  like 
yourself." 

"Hark  you,  sir,"  replied  the  governor,  "you  and  I 
are  at  issue,  and  in  doing  my  duty,  I  ought  mstantly  to 
proceed  to  the  extremities  I  have  threatened ;  but  per- 
naps  you  yourself  feel  less  reluctance  to  undei^  the  ex- 
amination as  proposed,  than  I  shall  do  in  commanding  it ; 
I  will  therefore  consign  you  for  the  present  to  a  place  of 
confinement,  suitable  to  one  who  is  suspected  of  being  a 
spy  upon  this  fortress.  Until  you  are  pleased  to  remove 
such  suspicions,  your  lodgings  and  nourishment  are  those 
of  a  prisoner.  In  the  meantime,  before  subjecting  you 
to  the  question,  take  notice,  I  will  mjrself  ride  to  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Bride,  and  satisfy  myself  whether  the 
youne  person  whom  you  would  pass  as  your  son,  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  determination  as  diat  which  you 
yourself  seem  to  assert.  It  may  so  happen  that  his  ex- 
amination and  yours  may  throw  such  light  upon  each 
other  as  will  decidedly  prove  either  your  guilt  or  inno- 
cence, without  its  being  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  ex- 
traordinary question.  If  it  be  otherwise,  tremble  for 
your  son's  sake,  if  not  for  your  own. — ^Have  I  shaken 
you,  sir  ?— or  do  you  fear,  ior  your  boy's  young  sinews 
and  joints,  the  engines  which,  in  your  own  case,  you 
seem  willing  to  defy  ?" 

"  Sir,"   answered   the  minstrel,  recovering  fiom   the 
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momentary  emotion  he  had  shown,  **  I  leave  it  to  your- 
self, as  a  man  of  honour  and  candour,  whether  you 
ouglit,  in  common  fairness,  to  form  a  worse  opinion  of 
any  man,  because  he  is  not  unwilling  to  incur,  in  his  own 
person,  severities  which  he  would  not  desire  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  his  child,  a  sickly  youth,  just  recovering  from 
a  dangerous  disease." 

**  It  is  ray  duty,"  answered  De  Walton,  after  a  short 
pause,  '^  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  by  which  this  busi- 
ness may  be  traced  to  the  source ;  and  if  thou  desirest 
mercy  for  thy  son,  thou  wilt  thyself  most  easily  attain 
it,  by  setting  him  the  example  of  honesty  and  plain- 
dealing." 

The  minstrel  threw  himself  back  oh  the  seat,  as  if 
iiiUy  resolved  to  bear  every  extremity  that  could  be  in- 
flicted, rather  than  make  any  farther  answer  than  he  had 
already  offered.  Sir  John  de  Walton  himself  seemed  in 
some  degree  uncertain  what  might  now  be  his  best  course. 
He  felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  proceed,  without  due 
consideration,  in  what  most  people  would  have  deemed 
the  direct  line  of  his  duty,  by  inflicting  the  torture  both 
upon  fatlier  and  son  ;  but  deep  as  was  bis  sense  of  devotion 
towards  the  King,  and  numerous  as  were  the  hopes  and 
expectations  he  had  formed  upon  the  strict  discbarge  of 
hb  present  high  trust,  be  could  not  resolve  upon  having 
recourse  at  once  to  this  cruel  method  of  cutting  the  knot. 
Bertram's  appearance  was  venerable,  and  his  power  of 
words  not  unworthy  of  his  aspect  and  bearing.  The 
governor  remembered  that  Aymer  de  Valence,  whose 
judgment  in  general  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  had  de- 
scribed him  as  one  of  those  rare  individuals,  who  vindi- 
cated the  honour  of  a  corrupted  profession  by  their  per- 
sonal good  behaviour;  and  he  acknowledged  to  himself, 
that  there  was  gross  cruelty  and  injustice  in  refusing  to 
admit  the  prisoner  to  the  credit  of  being  a  true  and 
honest  man,  until,  by  way  of  proving  his  rectitude,  he 
had  strained  every  sinew,  and  crushed  every  joint  in  his 
body,  as  well  as  those  of  his  son.  *^  I  have  no  touch- 
stone," be  said  mt^mally,  '^  which  can  distinguish  truth 
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from  falsehood ;  the  Bruce  and  his  followers  nre  on  the 
alert, — ^he  has  certainly  equipped  the  galleys  which  lay 
at  Rachrin  during  winter.  This  story,  too,  of  Greenleaf, 
about  arms  being  procured  for  a  new  insurrection,  tallies 
strangely  with  the  appearance  of  that  savage-looking  for- 
ester at  the  hunt ;  and  all  tends  to  show,  that  something 
is  upon  the  anvil  which  it  is  my  duty  to  provide  -against. 
I  will,  therefore,  pass  over  no  circumstance  by  which  I 
can  affect  the  mind  through  hope  or  fear ;  but,  please 
God  to  give  me  light  from  any  other  source,  I  wjII  not 
think  it  lawful  to  torment  these  unfortunate,  and,  it  may 
yet  be,  honest  men."  He  accordbgly  took  his  departure 
from  the  library,  whispering  a  word  to  Greenleaf  respect- 
ing the  prisoner. 

He  had  reached  the  outward  door  of  the  study,  and 
his  satellites  had  already  taken  the  minstrel  into  their 
grasp,  when  the  voice  or  the  old  man  was  heard  calling 
upon  De  Walton  to  return  for  a  single  moment 

"What  hast  thou  to  say,  sir.^'  said  the  governor; 
"  be  speedy,  for  I  have  already  lost  more  time  in  listen- 
ing to  thee  than  I  am  answeraUe  for,  and  so  I  advise 
thee  for  thine  own  sake" 

"I  advise  thee,"  said  the  minstrel,  "for  thine  own 
sake,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  to  beware  how  thou  dost  in- 
sist on  thy  present  purpose,  by  which  thou  thyself  alone, 
of  all  men  living,  will  most  severely  suffer.  If  thou 
harmest  a  hair  of  that  young  man's  head — ^nay,  if  thou 
permittest  him  to  undergo  any  privation  which  it  is  in  thy 
power  to  prevent,  thou  wilt,  in  doing  so,  prepare  for  thine 
own  suffering  a  degree  of  agony  more  acute  than  any 
thing  else  in  this  mortal  world  could  cause  thee.  I  swear 
by  the  most  blessed  objects  of  our  holy  religion  ;  I  call  to 
witness  that  holy  sepulchre,  of  which  I  have  been  an  un- 
worthy visitor,  that  I  speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that 
thou  wilt  one  day  testify  thy  gratitude  for  the  part  1  am 
now  acting.  It  is  my  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  to  secure 
you  in  the  safe  possession  of  this  castle,  although  assur- 
edly I  know  some  things  respecting  it,  and  respecting 
your  worship,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  withoui 
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the  consent  of  that  youth.  Bring  me  but  a  note  under 
his  hand,  consentmg  to  my  taking  you  into  our  mystery, 
and  believe  me,  you  will  soon  see  those  clouds  charmed 
away  ;  since  there  was  never  a  doleful  uncertainty  which 
more  speedily  changed  to  joy,  or  a  thunder-cloud  of  adver- 
sity which  more  instantly  gave  way  to  sunshine,  than  would 
then  the  suspicions  which  appear  now  so  formidable." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness  as  to  make  some 
impression  upon  Sir  John  de  Walton,  who  was  once  more 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  line  his  duty  called  upon 
him  to  pursue. 

"  I  would  most  gladly,"  said  the  ^vemor,  "  follow  out 
my  purpose  by  the  gentlest  means  m  my  power ;  and  I 
shall  bring  no  further  distress  upon  this  poor  lad,  than 
thine  own  obstinacy  and  his  shall  appear  to  deserve.  In 
the  meantime,  think,  Sir  Minsurel,  tliat  my  duty  has 
limits,  and  if  I  slack  it  for  a  day,  it  will  become  thee  to 
exert  every  effort  in  thy  power  to  meet  my  condescen- 
^on.  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  address  thy  son  by  a  line 
under  thv  hand,  and  I  will  await  his  answer  before  I  pro- 
ceed farther  in  this  matter,  which  seems  to  be  very  mys- 
terious. Meantime,  if  thou  hast  a  soul  to  be  saved,  I 
conjure  tliee  to  speak  the  truth,  and  tell  me  whether  the 
secrets  of  which  thou  seemest  to  be  a  too  faithful  treas- 
urer, have  regard  to  the  practices  of  Douglas,  of  Bruce, 
or  of  any  in  their  names,  against  this  Castle  of  Douglas  ?" 

The  prisoner  thoueht  a  moment,  and  then  replied — 
"  I  am  aware.  Sir  Knight,  of  the  severe  charge  under 
which  this  command  is  intrusted  to  your  hands,  and  were 
it  in  my  power  to  assist  you,  as  a  faithful  minstrel  and 
k)yal  subject,  either  with  hand  or  tongue,  I  should  feel 
myself  called  upon  so  to  do ;  but  so  far  am  I  from  being 
the  character  your  suspicions  have  apprehended,  that  I 
should  have  held  it  for  certain  that  the  Bruce  and  Doug- 
las had  assembled  their  followers,  for  the  purpose  of 
renouncing  their  rebellious  attempts,  and  taking  their 
departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  but  for  the  apparition  of 
the  forester,  who,  I  hear,  bearded  you  at  the  hunting, 
which  impi'esses  upon  me  the  beliei,  tliat  when  so  reso- 
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lute  a  follower  and  henchman  of  ihe  Douelas  was  sitting 
fearless  among  you,  bis  master  and  comraoes  could  be  at 
no  great  distance — how  far  his  intentions  could  be  friendly 
to  you,  I  must  leave  it  to  yourself  to  judge ;  only  believe 
me  thus  far,  that  the  rack,  pulley,  or  pincers,  would  not 
have  compelled  me  to  act  tne  informer,  or  adviser,  in  a 
quarrel  wherein  I  have  little  or  no  share,  if  I  had  not 
been  desirous  of  fixing  the  belief  upon  you,  that  you  are 
dealing  with  a  true  man,  and  one  who  has  your  wel&re 
at  heart. — ^Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  have  writing  mate- 
rials, or  let  my  own  be  restored,  for  I  possess,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  higher  arts  of  my  calling ;  nor  do  I  fear  but 
that  I  can  procure  for  you  an  explanadon  of  these  mar- 
vels, without  much  more  loss  of  time." 

"  God  grant  it  prove  so,"  said  the  governor  ;  "  though 
I  see  not  well  how  I  can  hope  for  so  favourable  a  termi- 
nation, and  I  may  sustain  great  harm  by  trusting  too  much 
on  the  present  occasion.  My  duty,  however,  requires 
that,  in  the  meantime,  you  be  removed  into  strict  con- 
finement." 

He  handed  to  the  prisoner  as  he  spoke  the  writing 
materials,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by  the  archers  on 
their  first  entrance,  and  then  commanded  those  satellites 
to  unhand  the  minstrel. 

"I  must,  then,"  said  Bertram,  "remain  subjected  to 
all  the  severities  of  a  strict  captivity }  but  I  deprecate  no 
hardship  whatever  in  my  own  person,  so  I  may  secure 
you  from  acting  with  a  degree  of  rashness,  of  which 
you  will  all  your  life  repent,  without  the  means  of 
atoning." 

"  No  more  words,  minstrel,"  said  the  governor ;  "  but 
since  I  have  made  my  chokie,  perhaps  a  very  dangerous 
one  for  myself,  let  us  carry  this  spell  into  execution, 
which  thou  sayest  is  to  serve  me,  as  mariners  say  that 
oil  spread  upon  the  raging  billows  will  assuage  their 
fury." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Beware !  beware !  of  the  Black  Friar. 

He  sliU  retains  his  sway, 
For  be  is  yet  the  church's  heir  by  right. 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Amondeville  is  lord  by  day, 

But  the  monk  is  lord  by  night, 
Nor  wine  nor  wassel  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  zvii. 

The  minstrel  made  no  vain  boast  of  the  skill  which 
he  possessed  in  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  In  fact^  no 
priest  of  the  time  could  have  produced  his  litde  scroll 
more  speedily,  more  neatly  composed,  or  more  fairly 
written,  than  were  the  lines  addressed  "To  the  youth 
caHed  Augustbe,  son  of  Bertram  the  Minstrel.'' 

"  I  have  not  folded  this  letter,"  said  he,  "  nor  tied  it 
with  silk,  for  it  is  not  expressed  so  as  to  expladn  the  mys- 
tery to  you  ;  nor,  to  speak  frankly,  do  I  think  that  it  can 
convey  to  you  any  intelligence ;  but  it  may  be  satisfactory 
to  show  you  what  the  letter  does  not  contain,  and  that  it 
is  written  from  and  to  a  person  who  both  mean  kindly 
towards  you  and  your  garrison." 

"  That,"  said  the  governor,  "  is  a  deception  which  is 
easily  practised  ;  it  tends,  however,  to  show,  though  not 
with  certainty,  that  you  are  disposed  to  act  upon  good 
faith  ;  and  until  the  contrary  appear,  I  shall  consider  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  treat  you  with  as  much  gentleness  as  the 
matter  admits  of.  IVleantime,  I  will  myself  ride  to  the 
Abbey  of  Sami  Bride,  and  in  person  examine  the  young 
prisoner  ;  and  as  you  say  he  has  the  power,  so  I  pray  to 
Heaven  he  may  have  the  will,  to  read  this  riddle,  which 
seems  to  throw  us  all  into  confusion."  So  saying,  he 
ordered  his  horse,  and  while  it  was  getting  ready,  he 
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perused  with  great  composure  the  minstrePs  letter.    Its 
contents  ran  thus : — 

"  Dear  Augustine, 

"  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  governor  of  this  castle,  has 
conceived  those  suspicions  which  I  pointed  out  as  hkely 
to  be  the  consequence  of  our  coming  to  this  country  with- 
out an  avowed  errand.  I  at  least  am  seized,  and  threat- 
ened with  examination  under  torture,  to  force  me  to  tell 
the  purpose  of  our  journey ;  but  they  shall  tear  my  flesh 
from  my  bones,  ere  they  force  me  to  break  the  oath  which 
I  have  taken.  And  the  purport  of  this  letter  b  to  apprize 
you  of  the  danger  in  which  you  stand  of  being  placed  in 
similar  circumstances,  unless  you  are  disposed  to  author- 
ize me  to  make  the  discovery  to  this  knight ;  but  on  this 
subject  you  have  only  to  express  your  own  wbhes,  being 
assured  they  shall  be  in  every  respect  attended  to  by  your 
devoted 

"  Bertram." 

This  letter  did  not  throw  the  smallest  light  upon  the 
mystery  of  the  writer.  The  governor  read  it  more  than 
once,  and  turned  it  repeatedly  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had 
hoped  by  that  mechanical  process  to  draw  something 
from  the  missive,  which  at  a  first  view  the  words  did  not  ex- 
press ;  but  as  no  result  of  this  sort  appeared,  De  Wahon 
retired  to  the  hall,  where  he  informed  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence,  that  he  was  going  abroad  as  far  as  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Bride,  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  by  his  taking 
upon  him  the  duties  of  governor  during  his  absence. 
Sir  Aymer,  of  course,  intimated  his  ac<juiescence  in  the 
charge ;  and  tlie  state  of  disunion  in  which  they  stood  to 
each  odier,  permitted  no  further  explanation. 

Upon  tlie  arrival  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  at  the  dilap- 
idated shr'me,  the  abbot,  with  trembl'mg  haste,  made  it  his 
business  immediately  to  attend  the  commander  of  the 
English  garrison,  upon  whom,  for  the  present,  their  house 
depended  for  every  mdulgence  they  experienced,  as  well 
as  for  the  subsistence  and  protection  necessary  to  them  in 
so  perilous  a  period.     Having  interix>gated  tliis  old  man 
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respecting  the  youth  residing  in  the  abbey,  De  Walton 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  indisposed  since  left  there 
by  his  father,  Bertram,  a  minstrel.  It  appeared  to  the 
abbot,  that  his  indisposition  might  be  of  that  contagious 
kind  which,  at  that  period,  ravaged  the  Endish  Borders, 
and  made  some  incursions  into  Scotland,  where  it  after- 
wards worked  a  fearful  progress.  After  some  farther  con- 
versation, Sir  John  de  Walton  put  into  the  abbot's  hand 
the  letter  to  the  young  person  under  his  roof,  on  deliver- 
ing which  to  Augustine,  the  reverend  father  was  charged 
with  a  message  to  the  English  governor,  so  bold,  that  he 
was  afr^d  to  be  the  bearer  of  it.  It  signified,  that  the 
youth  could  not,  and  would  not,  at  that  moment,  receive 
the  English  knight ;  but  that,  if  he  came  back  on  the  mor- 
row after  mass,  it  was  probable  he  might  learn  something 
of  what  was  requested. 

"  This  is  not  an  answer,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "  to 
be  sent  by  a  boy  like  this  to  a  person  m  my  charge  ;  and 
inethinks,  Father  Abbot,  you  consult  your  own  safety  but 
slenderly  m  delivering  such  an  insolent  message." 

The  abbot  trembled  under  the  folds  of  his  large  coarse 
habit ;  and  De  Walton,  imagining  that  his  discomposure 
was  the  consequence  of  guilty  fear,  called  upon  him  to  re- 
member the  duties  which  he  owed  to  England,  the  bene- 
fits which  he  had  received  from  himself,  and  the  probable 
consequence  of  taking  part  in  a  pert  boy's  insolent  defiance 
of  the  power  of  the  governor  of  the  provmce. 

The  abbot  vindicated  himself  fit)m  these  charges  with 
the  utmost  anxiety.  He  pledged  bis  sacred  word,  that 
the  inconsiderate  character  of  the  boy's  message  was  owing 
to  the  waywardness  arising  fix>ra  indbposition.  He  re- 
minded the  governor  that,  as  a  Christian  and  an  English- 
man, he  had  duties  to  observe  towards  the  community  of 
Samt  Bride,  which  had  never  given  the  English  govern- 
ment the  least  subject  of  complaint.  As  he  spoke,  the 
churchman  seemed  to  gather  courage  firom  the  immunities 
of  his  order.  He  said  he  could  not  permit  a  sick  boy, 
who  had  taken  refuge  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  churchy 
to  be  seized  or  subjected  to  any  species  of  force,  unless  he 
was  accused  of  a  specific  crime,  capable  of  bemg  immedi- 
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ately  proved.  The  Douglasses,  a  headstrong  race,  had, 
in  former  days,  uniformly  respected  the  sanctuary  of  Saint 
Bride,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  King  of 
England,  the  dutiful  and  obedient  child  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  would  act  with  less  venerauon  for  her  rights,  than 
the  followers  of  a  usurper,  homicide,  and  excommunicated 
person  like  Robert  Bruce. 

Walton  was  considerably  shaken  with  this  remonstrance. 
He  knew  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  Pope 
had  great  power  in  eveiy  controversy  in  which  it  was  hb 
pleasure  to  interfere.  He  knew  that  even  in  the  dispute 
respecting  the  supremacy  of  Scotland,  his  Holiness  had 
set  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom,  which,  in  the  temper  of  the 
times,  might  perhaps  have  been  deemed  superior  both  to 
that  of  Robert  Bruce  and  that  of  Edward  of  Eneland,  and 
he  conceived  his  monarch  would  give  him  little  tlianks 
for  any  fresh  embroilment  which  might  take  place  with 
the  Church.  Moreover,  it  was  easy  to  place  a  watch,  so 
as  to  prevent  Augustine  from  escapmg  during  the  night ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  would  be  still  as  effectu- 
ally in  the  power  of  the  English  governor  as  if  he  were 
seized  on  by  open  force  at  the  present  moment.  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  however,  so  far  exerted  hb  authority  over  the 
abbot,  that  he  engaged,  in  consideration  of  the  sanctuary  be- 
ing respected  for  this  space  of  time,  that,  when  it  expired, 
be  would  be  aiding  and  assisting  with  his  spiritual  author- 
ity to  surrender  the  youth,  should  he  not  allege  a  sufficient 
reason  to  the  contrary.  Thb  arrangement,  which  appeared 
still  to  flatter  the  governor  with  the  prospect  of  an  ^asy 
termination  of  this  troublesome  dbpute,  inducsd  him  to 
grant  the  delay  which  Augustine  rather  demanded  than 
petitioned  for. 

"  At  your  request,  Father  Abbot,  whom  I  have  hitherto 
found  a  true  man,  I  will  indulge  thb  youth  with  the  grace 
he  asks,  before  taking  him  into  custody,  understanding 
that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  this  place ;  ana 
thou  art  to  be  responsible  to  thb  effect,  givine  thee,  as  b 
reasonable,  power  to  command  our  htde  garnsou  at  Ha- 
zelside,  to  which  I  will  send  a  reinforcement  on  my  return 
to  tlie  Casde,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  the 
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Strong  hand,  or  circumstances  impose  upon  me  other 
measures." 

"  Worthy  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  abbot,  « 1  have  no 
idea  that  the  frowajraness  ot  this  youth  will  render  any 
course  necessary,  savine  that  of  persuasion ;  and  1  venture 
to  say,  that  you  yourself  will  in  the  highest  degree  approve 
of  the  method  m  which  I  shall  acquit  myself  of  my  present 
trust." 

The  abbot  went  through  the  duties  of  hospitality,  enu- 
merating what  simple  cheer  the  cloister  of  the  convent 
perming  him  to  offer  to  the  English  knight.  Sir  John 
de  Walton  declined  the  offer  of  refreshment,  however — 
took  a  courteous  leave  of  the  churchman,  and  did  not 
spare  his  horse  until  the  noble  animal  had  brought  him 
again  before  the  Castle  of  Douglas.  Sir  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence met  him  on  the  drawbridge,  and  reported  the  state 
of  the  garrison  to  be  the  same  in  which  he  had  left  it,  ex- 
cepting that  intimation  had  been  received  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  men  were  expected  on  their  way  to  the  town  of 
Lanark ;  and  being  on  march  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
A^r,  would  that  night  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  outpost 
otHazelside. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  repHed  the  governor  ;  "  I  was  about 
to  strengthen  that  detachment.  This  stripling,  the  son  of 
Bertram  the  minstrel,  or  whoever  he  is,  has  engaged  to 
deliver  himself  up  for  examination  in  the  morning.  As 
this  party  of  soldiers  are  followers  of  your  uncle.  Lord 
Pembroke,  may  I  request  you  will  ride  to  meet  them,  and 
command  them  to  remain  at  Hazelside  until  you  make 
farther  enquiries  about  this  vouth,  who  has  still  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  which  hangs  about  him,  and  reply  to  a  letter 
which  I  delivered  with  my  own  hand  to  the  Abbot  of 
Saint  Bride.  I  have  shown  too  much  forbearance  in  this 
matter,  and  I  trust  to  your  looking  to  the  security  of  this 
young  man,  and  convey  him  hither,  with  all  due  care  and 
attention,  as  bein^  a  prisoner  of  some  importance." 

"CertJEunly,  Sir  John,"  answered  Sir  Aymer;  "your 
orders  shall  be  obeyed,  since  you  have  none  of  greater 
11* 
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importance  for  one  who  hath  the  honour  to  be  second 
only  to  yourself  in  this  place." 

"  I  crave  your  mercy,  Sir  Aymer,"  returned  the  gov- 
ernor, "  if  the  commission  be  in  any  degree  beneath  your 
dignity;  but  it  is  our  misfortune  to  misunderstand  each 
other,  when  we  endeavour  to  be  most  intelligible." 

"  But  what  mu  I  to  do,"  said  Sir  Ajmer — "  no  way 
disputing  your  command,  but  only  asking  for  informa- 
tion— ^what  am  I  to  do,  if  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride  offers 
opposidon  ?" 

"  How !"  answered  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  "  with  the 
reinforcement  from  my  Lord  of  Pembroke,  you  will  com- 
mand at  least  twenty  warmen,  with  bow  and  spear,  against 
five  or  six  timid  old  monks,  with  only  gown  and  hood." 

"  True,"  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  but  ban  and  excommuni- 
cation are  sometimes,  in  the  present  day,  too  hard  for  the 
mail  coat,  and  I  would  not  wiU'mgly  be  dirown  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  Christian  church," 

"  Well,  then,  thou  very  suspicious  and  scrupulous 
young  man,"  replied  De  Walton,  "  know  that  if  thb 
youth  does  not  deliver  himself  up  to  tliee  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, the  abbot  has  prombed  to  put  him  into  thy  hands." 

There  was  no  farther  answer  to  be  made,  and  De  Va- 
lence, though  still  tliinking  himself  unnecessarily  harassed 
with  the  charge  of  a  petty  commission,  took  the  sort  of 
half  arms  which  were  always  used  when  the  knights  stir- 
red beyond  the  walls  of  the  garrison,  and  proceeded  to 
execute  the  commands  of  De  Walton.  A  horseman  or 
two,  together  with  his  squire  Fabian,  accompanied  him. 

The  evening  closed  in  with  one  of  tliose  Scottish  mists 
which  are  commonly  said  to  be  equal  to  the  showers  of 
happier  climates ;  the  path  became  more  and  more  dark, 
the  hiDs  more  wreathed  in  vapours,  and  more  difficult  to 
traverse ;  and  all  the  little  petty  inconveniences  which 
rendered  travelling  through  the  district  slow  and  uncertain, 
were  augmented  by  the  density  of  the  fog  which  overhung 
eveijr  thing. 

Sir  Aymer,  therefore,  occasionally  mended  his  pace, 
and  often  incurred  the  fate  of  one  who  is  over-late,  delay- 
ing himself  by  bis  efforts  to  make  greater  expedition. 
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The  knight  bethought  himself  that  he  would  get  mto  a 
straight  road  by  passing  through  the  almost  deserted  town 
of  Douglas, — the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been  treated  so 
severely  by  the  English,  in  the  course  of  those  fierce 
troubles,  that  most  of  them  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  had  left  it,  and  withdrawn  themselves  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  This  almost  deserted  place  was 
defended  by  a  rude  palisade,  and  a  ruder  drawbridge, 
which  gave  entrance  mto  streets  so  narrow,  as  to  admit 
with  difficulty  three  horses  abreast,  and  evincing  with  what 
strictness  the  ancient  lords  of  the  village  adhered  to  their 
prejudice  against  fortifications,  and  their  opinion  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  field,  so  quaintly  expressed  in  the  well- 
known  proverb  of  the  family, — ^**  It  is  better  to  hear  the 
lark  smg  than  the  mouse  cheep."  The  streets,  or  rather 
the  lanes,  were  dark,  but  for  a  shifting  gleam  of  moonlight, 
which,  as  that  planet  began  to  rise,  was  now  and  then  vis- 
ible upon  some  steep  and  narrow  gable.  No  sound  of 
domestic  mdustry,  or  domestic  festivity,  was  heard,  and  no 
ray  of  candle  or  firelight  glanced  fix>m  the  windows  of  the 
bouses;  the  ancient  ordinance  called  the  curfew,  which 
the  Conqueror  had  introduced  into  England,  was  at  this 
time  in  full  force  in  such  parts  of  Scotland  as  were  thought 
doubtful,  and  likely  to  rebel ;  under  which  description  it 
need  not  be  said  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Douglas 
were  most  especially  regarded.  The  Church,  whose 
Crothic  monuments  were  of  a  magnificent  character,  had 
been,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but  the  ruins, 
held  together  by  the  weight  of  the  mas^ve  stones  of 
which  they  were  conq)osea,  still  sufficiently  evinced  the 
greatness  of  the  family  at  whose  cost  it  had  been  raised, 
and  whose  bones,  fiK)m  immemorial  time,  had  been  en- 
tombed in  its  crjrpts. 

Paying  little  attendon  to  these  relics  of  departed  splen- 
dour. Sir  Aymer  de  Valence  advanced  with  his  small  de- 
tachment, and  had  passed  the  scattered  fragments  of  tlie 
cemeteiy  of  the  Douglasses,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the 
noise  or  his  horse's  feet  was  seemindy  replied  to  by 
sounds  which  rung  like  those  of  another  knighdy  steed 
advancbg  heavily  up  the  street,  as  if  it  were  to  meet  him. 
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Valence  was  unable  to  conjecture  what  miglit  be  the 
cause  of  these  warlike  sounds  ;  the  ring  and  the  clang  of 
armour  was  distinct,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  a  war-horse 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  ear  of  a  warrior.  The 
difficuhy  of  keeping  soldiers  from  straying  out  of  quarters 
by  night,  would  have  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  sU'aggling  foot-soldier  ;  but  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  a  mounted  horseman,  in  full  armour ; 
and  such  was  the  apparition  which  a  peculiarly  bright 
glimpse  of  moonlight  now  showed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
causewayed  hill.  Ferhaps  the  unknown  warrior  obtained 
at  the  same  time  a  glance  of  Aymer  de  Valence  and  his 
armed  followers — at  least  each  of  them  shouted  ^'  Who 
goes  there  ?" — the  alarm  of  the  times ;  and  on  the  instant 
the  deep  answers  of  "  St  George !"  on  the  one  side,  and 
*^  The  Douglas  !"  on  the  other,  awakened  the  still  echoes 
of  the  small  and  ruinous  street,  and  the  silent  arches  of 
the  dilapidated  church.  Astonished  at  a  war-cry  with 
which  so  many  recollections  were  connected,  the  English 
knight  spurred  his  horse  at  full  gallop  down  die  steep  and 
broken  descent  leading  out  at  the  south  or  south-east  gate 
of  the  town  ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  call  out, 
*^  Ho !  Saint  (jeorge !  upon  the  insolent  villain  all  of 
you  1 — ^To  the  gate,  Fabian,  and  cut  him  off  from  ffight ! 
— Saint  George  !  I  say,  for  England !  Bows  and  Bills ! 
— 4k)ws  and  bills !"  At  the  same  time  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence laid  in  rest  his  own  long  lance,  which  he  snatched 
from  the  squire  by  whom  it  was  carried.  But  the  light 
was  seen  and  gone  in  an  instant,  and  though  De  Valence 
concluded  that  the  hostile  warrior  had  hardly  room  to 
avoid  his  career,  yet  he  could  take  no  aim  for  the  encoun- 
ter, unless  by  mere  guess,  and  continued  to  plunge  down 
the  dark  declivity,  among  shattered  stones  and  other  en- 
cumbrances, without  groping  out  with  his  lance  the  object 
of  his  pursuit.  He  rode,  in  short,  at  a  broken  gallop,  a 
descent  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  without  having  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  met  the  figure  which  had 
appeared  to  him,  although  the  narrowness  of  the  street 
scarcely  admitted  his  having  passed  him,  unless  both  horse 
and  horseman  could  have  melted  at  the  moment  of  en- 
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counter  like  an  air-bubble.  The  riders  of  bis  suite, 
meanwhile,  were  struck  with  a  feeling  like  supernatural 
terror,  which  a  number  of  singular  adventures  hiad  caused 
most  of  them  to  attach  to  the  name  of  Douglas ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  gate  by  which  the  broken  street  was 
terminated,  there  was  none  close  behind  him  but  Fabian, 
in  whose  head  no  suggestions  of  a  timoraus  nature  could 
outlive  the  sound  of  his  dear  master's  voice. 

Here  there  was  a  post  of  English  archers,  who  were 
turning  out  in  considerable  alarm,  when  De  Valence  and 
his  page  rode  in  amongst  them.  "  Villains  1"  shouted 
De  Valence,  **  why  were  ye  not  upon  your  duty  ?  Who 
was  it  passed  through  your  post  even  now,  with  the  trai- 
torous cry  of  Douglas  ?" 

"  We  know  of  no  such,"  said  the  captain  of  the  watch. 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  besotted  villains,"  answered  the 
young  knight,  "  you  have  been  drinking,  and  have  slept  ?" 

The  men  protested  the  contrary,  but  in  a  confused 
manner,  which  was  far  from  overcoming  De  Valence's 
suspicions.  He  called  loudly  to  bring  cressets,  torches, 
and  candles ;  and  a  few  remsdn'mg  inhabitants  began  to 
make  their  unwilling  appearance,  with  such  various  means 
of  giving  light  as  they  chanced  to  possess.  They  heard 
the  story  of  the  young  English  knight  with  wonder ;  nor, 
although  it  was  con&rmed  by  all  his  retinue,  did  they  give 
credit  to  the  recital,  more  than  that  the  Englishmen 
wished  somehow  or  other  to  pick  z  quarrel  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place,  under  the  preterxe  of  their  having  ad- 
mitted a  retainer  of  their  ancient  lord  by  night  into  the 
town.  Thsy  protested,  therefore,  their  innocence  of  tlie 
cause  of  tumult,  and  endeavoured  to  seem  active  in  has- 
tening from  house  to  house,  and  corner  to  comer,  with 
their  torches,  ia  order  to  discover  the  invisible  cavalier. 
The  English  suspected  them  no  less  of  treachery,  than 
tlie  Sec  til  jh  imagined  the  whole  matter  a  pretext  for 
bringing  an  accusaiion,  on  the  part  of  the  young  knight, 
against  tlio  citizens.  The  women,  however,  who  now  be- 
gan to  issue  from  the  houses,  had  a  key  for  tlie  solution 
of  the  aopaiiiion,  which  at  that  time  was  believed  of  effi- 
cacy sufficient  to  solve  any  mystery.    "  The  devil,"  they 
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said,  "  must  have  appeared  visibly  amongst  them,"  an  ex- 
planation which  had  already  occurred  to  the  followers  of 
the  young  knight ;  for  that  a  living  man  and  horse,  both, 
as  it  seemed,  of  a  gigantic  size,  could  be  conjured  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  appear  in  a  street  secured  at  one 
end  by  the  best  of  the  archers,  and  at  the  other  by  the 
horsemen  under  Valence  himself,  was  altogether,  it  seem- 
ed, a  thing  impossible.  The  inhabitants  did  not  venture 
to  put  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  into  language,  for  fear 
of  giving  offence,  and  only  indicated  by  a  passing  word  to 
each  other  the  secret  degree  of  pleasure  which  they  felt  in 
the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of  the  English  garrison. 
Still,  however,  they  continued  to  affect  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  the  alann  which  De  Valence  had  received,  and 
the  anxiety  which  he  expressed  to  discover  the  cause. 

At  length  a  female  voice  spoke  above  the  Babel  of  con- 
fused sounds,  saying,  "  Where  is  the  Southern  Knight  ? 
I  am  sure  that  I  can  tell  him  where  he  can  find  the  only 
person  who  can  help  him  out  of  his  present  difficulty." 

"  And  who  is  that,  good  woman  ?"  said  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence, who  was  growing  every  moment  more  impatient  at 
the  loss  of  time,  which  was  flying  fast,  in  an  investigation 
which  had  something  in  it  vexatious,  and  even  ridiculous. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sight  of  an  armed  partisan  of  the 
Douglasses,  in  their  own  nadve  town,  seemed  to  bode  too 
serious  consequences,  if  it  should  be  suffered  to  pass  witli- 
out  being  probed  to  the  bottom. 

"  Come  hither  to  me,"  said  the  female  voice,  "  and  I 
will  name  to  you  the  only  person  who  can  explain  all 
matters  of  this  kind  that  chance  in  this  country."  On  this 
the  knight  snatched  a  torch  firom  some  of  those  who  were 
present,  and  holding  it  up,  descried  the  person  who  spoke, 
a  tall  woman,  who  evidendy  endeavoured  to  render  herself 
remarkable.  When  he  approached  her,  she  communicated 
her  intelligence  in  a  grave  and  sententious  tone  of  voice. 

"  We  had  once  wise  men,  that  could  have  answered  any 
parables  which  might  have  been  put  to  them  for  explana- 
tion in  this  country  side.  Whether  you  yourselves,  gentle- 
men, have  not  had  some  hand  in  weeding  them  out,  good 
iroth,  it  is  not  for  the  like  of  me  to  say  ;  at  any  rate,  good 
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oounsel  is  not  so  easy  come  by  as  it  was  in  this  Douglas 
country,  nor,  may  be,  is  it  a  safe  thing  to  pretend  to  the 
power  of  giving  it." 

"  Good  woman,"  said  De  Valence,  "  if  you  will  give 
me  an  explanation  of  this  mystery,  I  will  owe  you  a  turtle 
of  the  best  raploch  grey." 

<<It  is  not  1,"  said  the  old  woman,  ^^that  pretend 
to  possess  the  knowledge  which  may  assist  you ;  but  I 
would  &in  know  that  the  man  whom  I  shall  name  to  you 
shall  be  skaithless  and  harmless.  Upon  your  knighthood 
and  jrour  honour,  wiU  you  promise  to  me  so  much  ?" 

"Assuredly,'*  said  De  Valence,  "such  a  person  shall 
even  have  thanks  and  reward,  if  he  is  a  faithful  informer ; 
ay,  and  pardon,  moreover,  although  he  may  have  listened 
to  any  dangerous  practices,  or  been  concerned  in  any 


"  Oh !  not  he,"  replied  the  female ;  "  it  is  old  Good- 
man Powheid,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  muniments," 
(meaning  probably  monuments,)  "  that  is,  such  part  of 
them  as  you  English  have  left  standing ;  I  mean  the  old 
sexton  of  the  kirk  of  Douglas,  who  can  tell  more  stories 
of  these  old  folk,  whom  your  honour  is  not  very  fond  of 
hearing  named,  than  would  last  us  from  this  day  to  Yule." 

"  Does  any  body,"  said  the  knight,  "  know  whom  it  is 
that  this  old  woman  means  ?" 

"  I  conjecture,"  replied  Fabian,  "  that  she  speaks  of 
an  old  dotard,  who  is,  1  think,  the  general  referee  concerning 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  old  town,  and  of  the  sav- 
age family  that  lived  here,  perhaps  before  the  flood." 

"And  who,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  knight,  "knows  as 
much  about  the  matter  as  she  herself  does.  But  where 
is  this  man  ?  a  sexton  is  he  ?  He  may  be  acquainted  with 
places  of  concealment,  which  are  often  fabricated  in 
Gothic  buildings,  and  known  to  those  whose  business  calls 
tliera  to  frequent  them.  Come,  my  good  old  dame,  bring 
this  man  to  me ;  or,  what  may  be  better,  I  will  go  to  him, 
for  we  have  already  spent  too  much  time." 

"  Time  !"  replied  the  old  woman, — "  is  time  an  object 
with  your  honour  ?    I  am  sure  I  can  hardly  get  so  much  for 
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mine  as  will  hold  soul  and  body  together.     You  are  not 
far  from  the  old  man's  house." 

She  led  the  way  accordingly,  blundering  over  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  encountering  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  ruin- 
ous street,  in  lighting  the  way  to  Sir  Aymer,  who,  giving 
his  horse  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  desiring  Fabian  to 
be  ready  at  a  call,  scrambled  after  as  well  as  the  slowness 
of  his  guide  would  permit. 

Both  were  soon  involved  in  the  remains  of  the  old 
church,  much  dilapidated  as  it  had  been  by  wanton  dam- 
age done  to  it  by  the  soldiery,  and  so  much  impeded  by 
rubbish,  that  the  knight  marvelled  how  the  old  woman 
could  find  the  way.  She  kept  talking  all  the  while  as  she 
stumbled  onward.  Sometimes  she  called  out  in  a  screech- 
ing tone,  "  Powheid !  Lazarus  Powheid !" — and  then 
muttered — "  Ay,  ay,  the  old  man  will  be  busy  with  some 
of  his  dudes,  as  he  calls  them ;  I  wonder  he  fashes  wi' 
them  in  these  times.  But  never  mind,  I  warrant  they  will 
last  for  his  day,  and  for  mine ;  and  the  times.  Lord  help 
us !  for  all  that  I  can  see,  aie  well  enough  for  Uiose  that  are 
to  live  in  them." 

"  Are  you  sure,  good  woman,"  replied  the  knight, 
"  that  there  is  any  inhabitant  in  these  ruins  ?  For  my 
part,  I  should  rather  suppose  that  you  ai-e  taking  me  to  thie 
charnel-house  of  the  dead." 

"  Maybe  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a 
ghasdy  laugh ;  "  caries  and  cariines  agree  weel  with  funeral 
vaults  and  charnel-houses,  and  when  an  auld  bedral  dwells 
near  the  dead,  he  is  living,  ye  ken,  among  his  customers — 
Halloo !  Powheid !  Lazarus  Powheid  !  there  is  a  gentle- 
man would  speak  with  you  ;"  and  she  added,  with  some 
sort  of  emphasis,  "  an  English  noble  gentleman — one  of 
the  honourable  garrison." 

An  old  man's  step  was  now  heard  advancing,  so  slowly 
that  the  glimmermg  light  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was 
visible  on  the  ruined  walls  of  the  vault  some  time  before  it 
showed  tlie  person  who  bore  it. 

The  shadow  of  the  old  man  was  also  projected  upon  the 
illuminated  wall  ere  his  person  came  in  view ;  his  dress 
was  m  considerable  contusion,  owing  to  hb  having  been 
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roused  irom  his  bed  ;  and  since  artificial  Ught  was  forbid- 
den by  the  regulations  of  the  garrison,  the  natives  of  Doug- 
las Dale  spent  in  sleep  the  time  that  they  could  not  very  well 
get  rid  of  by  any  other  means.  The  sexton  was  a  tall 
thin  man,  emaciated  by  years  and  by  privations  ;  his  body 
was  bent  habitually  by  his  occupadon  of  grave-digging,  and 
hb  eye  naturally  inchned  downwards  to  the  scene  of  his 
labours.  His  hand  sustained  the  cruise  or  litde  lamp, 
which  he  held  so  as  to  throw  light  upon  his  visitant ;  at  the 
same  time  it  displayed  to  the  young  knight  the  features  of 
the  person  with  whom  he  was  now  confronted,  which, 
though  neither  handsome  nor  pleasing,  were  strongly  mark- 
ed, sagacious,  and  venerable,  indicaung,  at  the  same  time, 
a  certain  air  of  dignity,  which  age,  even  mere  poverty, 
may  be  found  occasionally  to  bestow,  as  conferring  tliat 
last  melancholy  species  of  independence  proper  to  those 
whose  situation  can  hardly,  by  any  imaginable  means,  be 
rendered  much  worse  than  years  and  fortune  have  already 
made  it.  The  habit  of  a  lay  brother  added  somewhat  of 
religious  importance  to  his  appearance. 

"  What  would  you  with  me,  young  man  ?"  said  the 
sexton.  "  Your  youthful  features,  and  your  gay  dress, 
bespeak  one  who  stands  in  need  of  my  ministry  neither  for 
himself  nor  for  others." 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  replied  the  knight,  "  a  living  man,  and 
therefore  need  not  either  shovel  or  pick-axe  for  my  own 
behoof.  I  am  not,  as  you  see,  attired  in  mourning,  and 
therefore  need  not  your  offices  in  behalf  of  any  friend  ;  I 
would  only  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

"  What  you  would  have  done  must  needs  be  done,  you 
being  at  present  one  of  our  rulei-s,  and,  as  I  think,  a  man 
of  auiliority,"  replied  the  sexton ;  "  follow  me  this  way 
into  my  poor  habitation ;  I  have  had  a  better  in  my  day ; 
and  yet^  Heaven  knows,  it  is  good  enough  for  me,  when 
many  men  of  much  greater  consequence  must  perforce 
content  themselves  with  worse." 

He  opened  a  lowly  door,  which  was  fitted,  though 
irregularly,  to  serve  as  the  entrance  of  a  vaulted  apart- 
ment, where  it  appeared  that  tl;e  old  man  held,  apart  from 
12 
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the  living  world,  his  wretched  and  solitary  dwelling.*  The 
floor,  composed  of  paving  stones,  laid  together  with  some 
accuracy,  and  here  and  there  inscribed  with  letters  and 
hieroglyphics,  as  if  they  had  once  upon  a  lime  served  to 
distinguish  sepulchres,  was  indifferently  well  swept,  and 
a  fire  at  the  upper  end  directed  its  smoke  into  a  hole  which 
served  for  a  chimney.  The  spade  and  pick-axe  (with  oth- 
er tools,)  which  the  chamberlain  of  mortality  makes  use 
of,  lay  scattered  about  the  apartment,  and,  with  a  rude 
stool  or  two,  and  a  table,  where  some  inexperienced  hand 
had  unquestionably  supplied  the  labours  of  the  joiner,  were 
nearly  the  only  furniture,  if  we  include  the  old  man's  bed 
of  straw,  lying  in  a  comer,  and  discomposed,  as  if  he  bad 
been  just  raised  from  it.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, the  wall  was  almost  entirely  covered  by  a  large 
escutcheon,  such  as  is  usually  hung  over  the  graves  of  men 
of  very  high  rank,  having  the  appropriate  quarters,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen,  each  properly  blazoned  and  distinct, 
placed  as  ornaments  around  the  principal  armorial  coat 
Itself. 

"  I^et  us  sit,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  the  posture  will  better 
enable  my  failing  ears  to  apprehend  your  meaning,  and 
the  asthma  will  deal  with  me  more  mercifully  in  permit- 
ting mo  to  make  you  understand  mine." 

A  peal  of  short  asthmatic  coughs  attested  the  violence 
of  the  disorder  which  he  had  last  named,  and  the  young 
knight  followed  his  host's  example,  in  sitting  down  on  one 
of  the  rickety  stools  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The  old 
man  brought  from  one  corner  of  the  apartment  an  apron, 
which  he  occasionally  wore,  full  of  broken  boards  in 
irregular  pieces,  some  of  which  were  covered  with  black 
cloth,  or  driven  full  of  nails,  black,  as  it  might  happen, 
or  gilded. 

**  You  will  find  this  fresh  fuel  necessary,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  to  keep  some  degree  of  heat  within  this  waste 


*  [Thig  is  a  most  graphic  and  accurate  description  of  the  present  state  of 
the  ruin.  Its  being-  occupied  by  the  fexton  as  a  dwclling'-nlajce.  and  ihc 
whole  scene  of  the  old  man's  interview  wilh  De  Valence,  mny  be  classed  with 
our  illustrious  author's  most  felicitous  iniagiuingjj. — AW**  by  t/m  Rfv,  Bfi"* 
Stewart  of  Dcmsrlns.] 
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apartment ;  nor  are  the  vapours  of  mortality,  with  which 
this  vault  is  apt  to  be  filled,  if  the  fire  b  peniiitted  to  be- 
come extinct,  indifferent  to  the  lungs  of  the  dainty  and  the 
healthy,  like  your  worship,  though  to  me  they  are  become 
habitual.  The  wood  will  catch  fire,  although  it  is  some 
time  ere  the  damps  of  the  grave  are  overcome  by  the  drier 
air  and  the  warmth  of  the  chimney." 

Accordingly,  tlie  relics  of  mortality  with  which  the  old 
man  bad  heaped  his  fireplace,  began  by  degrees  to  send 
forth  a  thick  unctuous  vapour,  which  at  length  leaped  to 
light,  and  blazing  up  the  aperture,  gave  a  degree  of  liveli- 
ness to  the  gloomy  scene.  The  blazonry  of  the  huge 
escutcheon  met  and  returned  the  rays  with  as  brilliant  a  re- 
flection as  that  lugubrious  object  was  capable  of,  and  the 
whole  apartment  looked  with  a  fantastic  gaiety,  strangely 
mingled  with  the  gloomy  ideas  which  its  ornaments  were 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  imagination. 

"  You  are  astonished,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  per- 
haps, Sir  Knight,  you  have  never  before  seen  these  relics 
of  the  dead  applied  to  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  living, 
in  some  degree,  more  comfortable  than  their  condition 
would  odierwise  admit  of." 

"  Comfortable  !"  returned  the  Knightof  Valence,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders ;  "  I  should  be  sorry,  old  man,  to  know 
that  I  had  a  dog  that  was  as  indifilrently  quartei-ed  as 
thou  ai't,  whose  grey  hairs  have  certainly  seen  better 
days." 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  the  sexton,  "  and  it  may  be  other- 
wise ;  but  it  was  not,  1  presume,  concerning  my  own  histo- 
ry that  your  worship  seemed  disposed  to  ask  me  some 
questions ;  and  I  would  venture  to  enquire,  therefore,  to 
whom  they  have  relation  ?" 

"  I  will  speak  plainly  to  you,"  replied  Sir  Aymer,  "  and 
you  will  at  once  acknowledge  tlie  necessity  of  giving  a 
short  and  distinct  reply.  I  have  even  now  met  in  the 
streets  of  this  village  a  person  only  shown  to  me  by  a  sin- 
gle flash  of  light,  who  had  the  audacity  to  display  the 
armorial  insignia  and  utter  the  war-cry  of  the  Douglasses ; 
nay,  if  1  could  trust  a  transient  glance,  this  daring  cavalier 
had  the  features  and  the  dark  complexion  proper  to  the  Doug- 
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las.  I  am  referred  to  thee  as  to  one  who  possesses  means 
of  explaining  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  wliicb,  as  an 
English  knight,  and  one  holding  a  charge  under  King 
Edward,  I  am  particularly  called  upon  to  make  enquiry 
into." 

"  Let  me  make  a  distinction,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Tlie 
Douglasses  of  former  generations  are  my  near  neighbours, 
and,  according  to  my  superstitious  townsmen,  my  acquaint- 
ances and  visitors ;  1  can  take  it  upon  my  conscience  to 
be  answerable  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  to  become 
bound  that  none  of  the  old  barons,  to  whom  the  roots  of 
that  mighty  tree  may,  it  is  said,  be  traced,  will  again  dis- 
turb with  their  war-cry  the  towns  or  villages  of  their  native 
country — ^not  one  will  parade  in  moonshine  die  black 
armour  which  has  long  rusted  upon  their  tombs. 

'  The  knights  are  dust. 

And  their  good  swords  axe  nist  $ 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  wo  trust.'* 

Look  around.  Sir  Knight,  you  have  above  and  around  you 
the  men  of  whom  we  speak.  Beneath  us,  in  a  little  aisle, 
(which  hath  not  been  opened  since  these  thin  grey  locks 
were  thick  and  brown,)  there  lies  the  fii-st  man  whom  I  can 
name  as  memorable  among  those  of  this  mighty  line.  It 
is  he  whom  the  Thane  of  Aihol  pointed  out  to  the  King 
of  Scotland  as  Sholto  Dhuglass,  or  the  dark  ii*on-coloured 
man,  whose  exertions  had  gained  the  battle  for  his  native 
prince ;  and  who,  according  to  this  legend,  bequeathed  his 
name  to  our  dale  and  town,  though  others  say  that  the 
race  assumed  the  name  of  Douglas  from  the  stream  so 
called  in  unrecorded  times,  before  they  had  their  fastness 
on  its  banks.  Others,  his  descendants,  called  Eachain,  or 
Hector  the  first,  and  Orodh,  or  Hugh,  William,  the  first  of 
that  name,  and  Gilmour,  the  theme  of  many  a  minstrel 
song,  commemorating  achievements  done  under  the  ori- 
flamme  of  Charles  the  Great,  Emperor  of  France,  have 
all  consigned  themselves  to  their  last  sleep,  nor  has  their 
memory  been  sufficiently  preserved   from   the  waste  of 

*  Coleridge.    See  Note,  p.  451. 
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time.  Sometliing  we  know  concerning  their  great  deeds, 
their  great  |>ower,  and,  alas !  their  great  crimes.  Some- 
thing we  abo  know  of  a  Lord  of  Douglas  who  sat  in  a 
parliament  at  Forfar,  held  by  King  Malcolm  the  First,  and 
we  are  aware  that  from  his  attachment  to  hunting  the  wild 
hart,  he  built  himself  a  t»wer  called  Blackhousc^  in  the 
forest  of  Ettrick,  which  perhaps  still  exists." 

"  I  crave  your  forgiveness,  old  man,"  said  the  knight, 
**  but  I  have  no  time  at  present  to  bestow  upon  the  recita- 
tion of  the  pedigree  of  the  House  of  Douglas.  A  less 
matter  would  hold  a  well-breathed  minstrel  in  subject  for 
recitation  for  a  calendar  month,  Sundays  and  holydays  in- 
cluded." 

"  What  other  information  can  you  expect  from  me," 
said  the  sexton,  '^  than  that  respecting  those  heroes,  some 
of  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  consign  to  that  eternal  rest, 
which  will  for  ever  divide  die  dead  from  the  duties  of  tliis 
world  ?  I  have  told  you  where  the  race  sleep,  down  to  the 
reign  of  the  royal  Mak;olm«  I  can  tell  you  also  of  another 
vault,  in  which  lie  Sir  John  of  Douglas-burn,  with  his  son 
Lord  Archibald,  and  a  third  William,  known  by  an  inden- 
ture with  Lord  Abemethy.  Lastly,  I  can  tell  you  of  him 
to  whom  that  escutcheon,  with  its  appurtenances  of  splen- 
dour and  dignity,  justly  belong.  Do  you  envy  that  noble- 
man, whom,  if  death  were  in  the  sound,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  term  my  honourable  patron?  and  have  you  any 
design  of  dishonouring  his  remains  ?  It  will  be  a  poor  vic- 
tory !  nor  does  it  become  a  knight  and  nobleman  to  come 
in  person  to  enjoy  such  a  triumph  over  the  dead,  against 
whom,  when  he  lived,  there  were  few  knights  dared  spur 
their  horses.  He  fought  in  defence  of  his  country,  but  he 
had  not  the  good  fortune  of  most  of  his  ancestors,  to  die 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Captivity,  sickness,  and  regret  for 
the  misfortunes  of  his  native  land,  brought  his  head  to  the 
grave  in  his  prison-house,  in  the  land  oi  the  stranger." 

The  old  man's  voice  here  became  interrupted  by  emo- 
tion, and  the  En^h  knight  found  it  difficult  to  continue 
his  examination  m  the  stem  fashion  which  his  duty  re- 
quired. 

12* 
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*'  Old  man/'  he  said,  <<  I  do  not  require  from  thee  this 
detail,  which  must  be  useless  to  me,  as  well  as  painful  to 
thyself.  Thou  dost  but  thy  duty  in  rendering  justice  to  thy 
ancient  lord  ;  but  thou  hast  not  yet  explabed  to  me  why 
I  have  met  in  this  town,  this  very  night,  and  not  half  an 
hour  since,  a  person  in  the  arms,  and  Bearing  the  complex- 
icm,  of  one  of  the  Black  Douglasses,  who  cried  his  war- 
cry  as  if  in  contempt  of  his  conquerors." 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  sexton,  "  it  is  not  my  business 
to  explain  such  a  fancy,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that 
the  natural  fears  of  the  Southron  will  raise  the  spectre  of 
a  Douglas  at  any  time,  when  he  is  withm  sight  of  their 
sepulchre.  Methinks,  in  such  a  night  as  this,  the  fairest 
cavalier  would  wear  the  complexion  of  this  swarthy  race ; 
nor  can  I  hold  it  wonderful  that  the  war-cry  which  was  once 
in  the  throats  of  so  many  thousands  in  thjs  country,  should 
issue  upon  occasion  from  the  mouth  of  a  single  champion  •'' 

<^  You  are  bold,  old  man,"  returned  the  English  knight ; 
^*  do  you  consider  diat  your  life  is  in  my  power,  and  timt  it 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  my  duty  to  inflict  death  with  that 
degree  of  pain  at  which  humaniQr  shudders  ?" 

The  old  man  rose  up  sbwly  m  the  light  of  the  blazine 
fire,  displaying  hb  emaciated  features,  which  resembled 
those  ascribed  bv  artists  to  Samt  Anthony  of  the  desert ; 
and  pointing  to  the  feeble  lamp,  which  he  placed  upon  the 
coarse  table,  thus  addressed  his  interrogator,  with  an  ap- 

Eearance  of  perfect  firmness,  and  something  even  resem- 
ling  dignity : — 
"  Young  knight  of  England,  you  see  diat  utensil  c<mi- 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  light  amidst  these 
fatal  vaults, — it  is  as  firail  as  any  thing  can  well  be,  whose 
flame  is  supplied  by  living  element,  contained  m  a  firame  com- 
posed of  iron.  It  is  doubtless  in  your  power  entirely  to  end  its 
sendee,  by  destroying  the  frame,  or  extinguishing  the  light 
Threaten  it  with  such  annihilation,  Sir  Knight,  and  see 
whether  your  menace  will  impress  any  sense  of  fear  either 
on  the  element  or  the  iron.  Know  that  you  have  no  more 
power  over  the  firail  mortal  whom  you  threaten  with  simi- 
lar annihilation.  You  may  tear  from  my  body  the  skin  in 
which  it  is  now  swathed^  but  although  my  nerves  might 
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glow  with  agony  during  the  inhuman  operationy  it  would 
produce  no  more  impression  on  me  than  flaying  on  the 
stag  which  an  arrow  has  previously  pierced  through  the 
heart.  My  age  sets  me  beyond  your  cruehy :  if  you 
think  otherwise,  call  your  agents^  and  commence  your  op- 
erations ;  neither  threats  nor  inflictions  will  enable  you  to 
extort  firom  me  any  thing  that  I  am  not  ready  to  tell  you 
of  my  own  accord." 

^<  You  trifle  with  me,  old  roan,"  said  De  Valence ; 
"  you  talk  as  if  you  possessed  some  secret  respecting  tlie 
motions  of  these  Douglasses,  who  are  to  you  as  gods,  yet 
you  communicate  no  mtelligence  to  me  whatever. 

*^  You  may  soon  know,"  replied  the  old  man,  ^'  all  tliat 
a  poor  sexton  has  to  communicate ;  and  it  will  not  increase 
your  knowledge  respecting  the  living,  though  it  may 
throw  some  light  upon  my  proper  domains,  which  are 
those  of  the  dead.  The  spirits  of  the  deceased  Douglasses 
do  not  rest  in  their  graves  during  the  dishonour  of  their 
monuments,  and  the  downfall  of  their  house.  That,  u|>on 
death,  the  greater  part  of  any  line  are  consigned  to  the 
regions  of  eternal  bliss,  or  of  never-ending  misery,  relieion 
will  not  suffer  us  to  believe,  and  amidst  a  race  who  had 
so  great  a  share  of  worldly  triumph  and  prosperity,  we 
must  suppose  there  have  existed  many  who  have  been 
justly  subjected  to  the  doom  of  an  intermediate  space  of 
punishment.  You  have  destroyed  the  temples  which 
were  built  by  their  posterity  to  propitiate  Heaven  for  the 
welfare  of  their  soids  ;  you  have  silenced  the  prayers  and 
stopt  the  choirs,  by  the  mediation  of  which  the  piety  of 
chQdren  had  sought  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven  in 
behalf  of  their  ancestors,  subjected  to  expiatory  fires.  Can 
you  wonder  that  the  tormented  spirits,  thus  deprived  of  the 
relief  which  had  been  proposed  to  them,  should  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  phrase,  rest  in  their  graves  ?  Can 
you  wonder  they  should  show  themselves  like  discontented 
loiterers  near  to  the  places  whk;h,  but  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  prosecuted  your  remorseless  warfare, 
might  have  ere  now  aflbrded  them  rest?  Or  do  you  nwir- 
vel  that  these  fleshless  warriors  should  interrupt  your 
marches,  and  do  what  else  their  airy  nature  may  permit 
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to  disturb  your  councils,  and  meet  as  far  as  they  may 
the  hostilities  which  you  make  it  your  boast  to  cany  on, 
QS  well  against  those  who  are  deceased,  as  against  any 
who  may  yet  survive  your  cruelty  ?" 

"  Old  man,"  replied  Aymcr  de  Valence,  "  you  cannot 
expect  that  1  am  to  take  for  answer  a  story  like  this,  be- 
ing a  fiction  too  gross  to  charm  to  sleep  a  schoolboy  tor- 
mented with  the  toothach;  nevertheless,  1  thank  God 
that  thy  doom  does  not  remain  in  my  hands.  My  squire 
and  two  archers  shall  carry  tliee  captive  to  the  worshipful 
bir  John  de  Walton,  Governor  of  the  Castle  and  Valley, 
that  he  may  deal  with  thee  as  seems  meet ;  nor  is  he  a 
person  to  believe  in  your  apparitions  and  ghosts  from  pur- 
gatory.— What  ho !  Fabian !  Come  hither,  and  bring 
with  thee  two  archers  of  the  guard." 

Fabian  accordingly,  who  had  waited  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ruined  building,  now  found  his  way,  by  the  light  of 
the  old  sexton's  lamp,  and  the  sound  of  his  roaster's  voice, 
into  the  singular  apartment  of  the  old  roan,  the  strange 
decorations  of  which  struck  the  youth  with  great  surprise, 
and  some  horror. 

"  Take  the  two  archers  with  thee,  Fabian,*'  said  the 
Knight  of  Valence,  "and,  with  their  assistance,  convey 
this  old  man,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  litter,  to  the  presence 
of  the  worshipful  Sir  John  de  Walton.  Tell  him  what 
w^e  have  seen,  which  thou  didst  witness  as  well  as  I ;  and 
tell  him  that  this  old  sexton,  whom  I  send  to  be  examined 
by  his  superior  wisdom,  seems  to  know  more  than  he  is 
willing  to  disck)se  respecting  our  ghostly  cavalier,  though 
he  will  give  us  no  account  of  him,  except  intimating 
that  he  is  a  spirit  of  the  old  Douglasses  from  purgatory, 
to  which  Sir  John  de  Walton  will  give  what  faith  he 
pleases.  You  may  say,  that,  for  my  part,  my  belief  is, 
either  that  the  sexton  is  crazed  by  age,  want,  and  enthu- 
siasm, or  that  he  is  connected  wiih  some  plot  which  the 
country  people  are  hatching.  You  may  also  say  that  I 
shall  not  use  much  ceremony  w  ith  the  youth  under  the 
care  of  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride ;  there  is  something 
suspicious  in  all  the  occurrences  that  arc  now  passing 
around  us." 
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Fabian  promised  obedience ;  and  tlie  knight,  pulling 
bim  aside,  gave  him  an  additional  caution,  to  behave  with 
attention  in  tliis  business,  seeing  he  must  recollect  that 
neither  tlie  judgment  of  himself,  nor  tliat  of  his  master, 
were  apparently  held  in  very  much  esteem  by  the  governor ; 
and  that  it  would  ill  become  tliem  to  make  any  mistake  in 
a  matter  where  the  safety  of  the  Casde  was  perhaps 
concerned. 

"  Fear  me  not,  worshipful  su*,"  replied  the  youth  ;  "  I 
am  returning  to  pure  air  m  the  first  place,  and  a  good  fire 
in  the  second,  both  acceptable  exchanges  for  this  dungeon 
of  sufiTocating  vapours  and  execrable  smells.  You  may 
trust  to  my  making  no  delay ;  a  very  short  time  will  carry 
me  back  to  Castle  Douglas,  even  moving  with  suitable 
attention  to  this  old  man's  bones." 

"Use  him  humanely,"  answered  the  knight.  *^And 
thou,  old  man,  if  thou  art  insensible  to  threats  of  personal 
danger  in  this  matter,  remember,  tliat  if  tliou  art  found 
paltering  with  us,  thy  punishment  will  perhaps  be  more  se- 
vere than  any  we  can  inflict  upon  thy  person." 

"  Can  you  administer  the  torture  to  the  soul  ?"  said 
the  sexton. 

"As  to  thee,"  answered  the  knight,  "we  have  that 
power; — we  will  dissolve  every  monastery  or  religious 
establishment  held  for  the  souls  of  these  Douglasses,  and 
will  only  allow  the  religious  people  to  hold  tlieir  residence 
there,  upon  condition  of  tlieir  praying  for  the  soul  of  King 
Edward  the  First  of  glorious  memory,  the  malleus  Scoio- 
rum;  and  if  the  Douglasses  are  deprived  of  the  ghostly 
benefit  of  the  prayers  and  services  of  such  shrines,  they 
may  term  thy  obstinacy  the  cause." 

**  Such  a  species  of  vengeance,"  answered  the  old  man, 
in  the  same  bold  unsubdued  tone  which  he  had  hitherto 
used,  "  were  more  worthy  of  the  infernal  fiends  than  of 
Christian  men." 

The  squire  raised  his  hand.  The  knight  interposed: 
"  Forbear  him,"  he  said,  "  Fabian,  he  is  very  old,  and 
perhaps  insane. — And  you,  sexton,  remember  that  the 
vengeance  threatened  is  lawfully  directed  towards  a  family 
which  have  been  the  obstinate  supporters  of  the  excom- 
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hnunicatcd  rebel,  who  murdered  the  Red  Comyn  at  the 
High  Ciiurch  in  Dumfries."       ' 

So  saying,  Aymer  strode  out  of  the  ruins,  picking  his 
\vay  with  some  difficulty — took  his  horse,  which  he  found 
Rt  the  entrance — repeated  a  caution  to  Fabian,  to  conduct 
himself  with  prudence — and,  passing  on  to  the  south-west- 
em  gate,  gave  the  strongest  injunctions  concerning  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  vigilant  watch,  both  by  patrols  and 
by  sentinels,  intimating  at  tlie  same  time,  that  it  must  have 
been  neglected  during  the  preceding  part  of  the  evening. 
The  men  murmured  an  apology,  the  confusion  of  which 
fieemed  to  express  that  tliere  had  existed  some  occasion 
lor  the  reprimand. 

Sir  Aymer  thfen  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Hazelside, 
liis  train  diminished  by  the  absence  of  Fabian  and  his 
Assistants.  After  a  hasty,  but  not  a  short  journey,  the 
knight  alighted  at  Thomas  Dickson's,  where  ne  found  the 
detachment  from  Ayr  had  arrived  before  him,  and  were 
Snugly  housed  for  the  night.  He  sent  one  of  the  archers 
to  announce  his  approach  to  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Bride  and 
liis  young  guest,  intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
fercher  must  keep  sight  of  the  latter  until  he  himself 
feirrived  at  the  chapel,  which  would  be  instantly. 


CHAPTER  X. 

When  the  nightcugale  singes  ihc  wodes  waxen  grend, 
Lef,  and  gras,  and  blosme,  spring^th  in  April  I  wene, 
And  love  is  to  m^nie  bertc  gone  with  one  spcaro  so  kene^ 
Night  and  da^  my  bliood  hyi  dr^-nkes,  mine  berte  deth  me  tcne. 
MSS.  Hail.     Quoted  by  Warton. 

Sir  AYBfER  de  Valence  had  no  sooner  followed  his 
archer  to  the  convent  of  ..Saint  Bride,  than  he  summoned 
the  abbot  to  his  presence,  who  came  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  loves  his  ease,  and  who  is  suddenly  called  from  the 
couch  where  he  has  consigned  himself  to  a  comfortable 
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repose,  at  the  suramops  of  one  whom  he  does  not  thinlc 
it  safe  to  disobey,  and  lo  whom  he  would  not  disguise  bis 
sense  of  peevishness,  if  he  durst. 

"  It  is  a  late  ride,"  he  said,  "  which  has  brought  your 
worthy  honour  hither  from  the  casde.  May  I  be  inform-^ 
ed  of  the  cause,  after  the  arrangement  so  recently  gonq 
into  with  the  governor?" 

"  It  is  my  hope,"  replied  the  knight,  "  that  you,  Father 
Abbot,  are  not  already  conscious  of  it ;  suspicions  are 
afloat,  and  I  myself  have  this  night  seen  something  to 
confirm  them,  that  some  of  the  obstinate  rebels  of  this 
country  are  again  setting  afoot  daqgerous  praptipes,  to  the 
peril  of  the  garrison ;  and  1  come,  father,  to  see  whether, 
m  requital  of  many  favours  received  from  the  English 
monarch,  you  will  not  merit  his  bounty  and  protection, 
by  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  the  designs  of  his  enct 
mies." 

"  Assuredly  so,"  answered  Fatjier  Jeronie,  in  an  agi- 
tated voice.  "  Most  unquestionably  my  information 
should  stand  at  your  command  ;  that  is,  if  I  knew  any 
thing  the  communication  of  which  could  be  of  advantage 
to  you." 

"Father  Abbot,"  replied  the  English  knight,  «al* 
though  it  is  rash  to  make  myself  responsible  for  a  North- 
country  man  in  tliese  times,  yet  I  own  1  do  consider  you 
as  one  who  has  ever  been  faithfully  subject  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  I  willingly  liope  that  you  will  still  con-r 
tinue  so." 

"  And  a  fine  encouragement  I  have  J"  said  the  abbot ; 
"  to  be  called  out  of  my  bed  at  midnight,  in  this  raw 
weather,  to  undergo  the  examination  of  a  knight,  who  is 
the  youngest,  perhaps,  of  his  own  honourable  rank,  and 
who  will  not  tell  me  the  subject  of  the  interrogatories,  but 
detains  me  on  tiiis  cold  pavement,  till,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Celsus,  the  podagra  which  lurks  in  my  feet 
may  be  driven  Into  my  stomach,  and  then  good-night  to 
abbacy  and  examinations  from  henceforward." 

*' Good  father,"  said  the  young  man,  "the  spirit  of 
the  times  must  teach  thee  patience ;  rncollert  that  I  can 
feel  no  pleasure  in  this  duty,  and  that  if  an  insurrrrtion 
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should  take  place,  the  rebels,  who  are  sufficiently  dis- 
pleased with  thee  for  acknowledging  the  English  monarchy 
would  hang  thee  from  thine  own  steeple  to  feed  the 
crows  ;  or  Uiat,  if  thou  hast  secured  thy  peace  by  some 
private  compact  with  the  insurgents,  the  English  eovemor, 
who  will  sooner  or  later  gain  the  advantage,  will  not  fail 
to  treat  thee  as  a  rebel  to  his  sovereign." 

"  It  may  appear  to  you,  my  noble  son,"  answered  the 
abbot,  obviously  discomposed,  ''that  I  am  hung  up,  in 
this  case,  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which  you  nave 
stated ;  nevertheless,  I  protest  to  you,  that  if  any  one  ac- 
cuses me  of  conspiring  with  the  rebels  against  the  King 
of  England,  I  am  ready,  provided  you  give  me  time  to 
swallow  a  potion  recommended  by  Celsus  in  my  perilous 
case,  to  answer  with  die  most  perfect  sincerity  every 
question  which  thou  canst  put  to  me  upon  that  subject" 
So  saying,  he  called  upon  a  monk  who  had  attended  at 
his  levee,  and  giving  him  a  large  key,  whkpered  some- 
tliing  in  his  ear.  The  cup  which  the  monk  Drought,  was 
of  such  capacity  as  proved  Celsus's  draught  required  to 
be  administered  in  considerable  quantity,  and  a  strong 
smell  which  it  spread  throuch  the  apartment,  accredited 
the  knight's  suspicion  that  the  medicine  chiefly  consisted 
of  what  were  then  termed  distilled  waters,  a  preparation 
known  in  the  monasteries  for  some  lime  before  that  com- 
fortable secret  had  reached  the  laity  in  general.  The 
abbot,  neither  overawed  by  the  strength  nor  by  the  quan- 
tity of  the  potion,  took  it  off  with  what  he  himself  would 
have  called  a  feeling  of  solace  and  pleasance,  and  his 
voice  became  much  more  composed  ;  he  signified  himself 
as  comforted  extraordinarily  by  the  medicine,  and  willing 
to  proceed  to  answer  any  questions  which  could  be  put  to 
him  by  his  gallant  young  friend. 

"  At  present,"  said  the  knight,  "  you  are  aware,  father, 
that  strangers  travelling  through  this  country,  must  be  the 
first  objects  of  our  suspicions  and  enquiries.  What  is, 
for  example,  your  own  opinion  of  the  youth  termed  Au- 

gistine,  the  son,  or  calling  himself  so,  of  a  person  called 
ertram  the  minstrel,  who  has  resided  for  some  days  in 
your  convent  ?" 
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The  abbot  heard  the  questtoo  with  ejes  expressive  of 
surprise  at  the  quarter  from  which  it  caroe. 

*'  Assuredly/'  said  he,  ^^  I  tliiuk  of  him  as  a  youth  who, 
from  any  thinz  I  have  seen,  is  of  that  excellent  disposi- 
tion, both  with  respect  to  loyaltv  and  religion,  which  I 
should  have  expected,  were  I  to  judge  from  the  estimable 
person  who  conmiitted  him  to  my  care." 

With  this  the  abbot  bowed  to  the  knight,  as  if  he  had 
conceived  that  this  repartee  gave  him  a  sifencing  advantage 
in  any  questkni  which  could  follow  upon  that  subject ; 
and  he  was  probably,  therefore,  surprised  when  Sir  Aymer 
replied  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  ver^  true,  Father  Abbot,  that  I  myself  did  re- 
comniend  this  stripling  to  you  as  a  youth  of  a  harmless 
disposition,  and  with  respect  to  whom  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  exercise  the  strict  vigilance  extended  to  others 
in  similar  circumstances ;  but  the  evidence  which  seemed 
to  me  to  vouch  for  this  young  man's  innocence,  has  not 
appeared  so  satisfactory  to  my  superior  and  commander ; 
and  it  is  by  his  orders  that  I  now  make  farther  enquiries 
of  you,  iTou  must  think  they  are  of  consequence,  since 
we  aeain  trouble  you,  and  at  so  unwonted  an  liour." 

"  I  can  only  protest  by  my  order,  and  by  the  veil  of 
Saint  Bride,"  replied  the  abbot,  the  spirit  of  Celsus  ap- 
pearing to  fell  his  pupil,  '*  that  whatever  evil  may  be  m 
thb  matter,  is  totally  unknown  to  me — ^nor  could  it  be  ex- 
torted from  me  by  racks  or  implements  of  torture.  What- 
ever signs  of  disloyalty  may  have  been  evinced  by  this 
young  man,  I  have  witnessed  none  of  them,  aldiougli  I 
have  been  strictly  attentive  to  his  behaviour." 

**  In  what  respect  ?"  said  the  knight — ^*  and  what  is 
the  result  of  your  observation  ?" 

"  My  answer,"  said  the  abbot  of  Saint  Bride,  "  shjiH 
be  sincere  and  downright.  Tlie  youdi  condescended 
upon  payment  of  a  certam  number  of  gold  crowns,  not  by 
any  means  to  repay  the  hospitality  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Bride,  but  merely" 

"  Nay,  father,"  interrupted  the  knight,  "  you  may  cut 
that  short,  since  the  governor  and  I  well  understand  the 
13 
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terms  upon  which  the  monks  of  Saint  Bride  exercise  their 
hospitality.  In  what  manner,  it  is  more  necessary  to  ask, 
was  it  received  by  thfa  boy  ?" 

^^  With  the  utmost  gentleness  and  moderation,  noble 
sir,"  answered  the  abbot ;  ''  indeed,  it  appeared  to  me,  at 
first,  that  he  might  be  a  troublesome  guest,  since  the 
amount  of  his  b^ievolence  to  the  convent  was  such  as  to 
encourage^  and,  in  some  degree,  to  authorize,  his  demand- 
ing accommodation  of  a  kind  superior  to  what  we  had  to 
bestow." 

"  In  which  case,**  said  Sir  Aymer,  "  you  would  have 
had  the  discomfort  of  returning  some  part  of  the  money 
you  had  received  ?" 

"  That,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  would  have  been  a  nK>de 
of  settlement  contrary  to  our  vows.  What  is  paid  to  the 
treasury  of  Saint  Bndget  cannot,  agreeably  to  our  rule, 
be  on  any  account  restored.  But,  noble  knight,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  this ;  a  crust  of  white  bread  and  a 
draueht  of  milk  were  diet  sufficient  to  nourish  thb  poor 
youth  for  a  day,  and  it  was  my  own  anxiety  for  his  health 
that  dictated  the  furnishing  of  his  cell  with  a  softer  bed 
and  cov^et  than*  are  quite  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
our  order."  '  -  •      »  • 

"  Now  hearken  fo  what  I  say,  Sir  Abbot,  and  answer 
me  truly,"  said  the  Knight  of  Valence—"  What  commu- 
nication has  this  youth  held  with  the  inmates  of  your 
convent,  or  with  those  beyond  your  house  ?  Search  your 
memory  concerning  this,  and  let  me  have  a  distinct  an- 
swer, for  your  gUest's  safety  and  your  own  depend 
upon  it" 

"  As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  the  abbot,  "  I  have 
observed  nothing  which  could  ^ve  ground  for  your  wor- 
ship's suspicions.  The  boy  Ausustine,  unlike  those 
whom  I  have  observed  who  have  been  educated  in  the 
world,  showed  a  marked  preference  to  the  company  of 
such  sisters  as  the  house  of  Saint  Bride  contains,  rather 
than  for  that  of  the  monks,  my  brethren,  although  there 
are  among  them  pleasant  and  conversible  men." 

"  Scandal,"  said  the  young  knight,  "might  find  a  rea- 
son for  that  preference." 
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<'  Nol  in  the  case  of  the  sisters  of  Saint  Bridget/'  said 
the  abbot,  '^  most  of  whom  have  been  either  sorely  mis- 
used by  time,  or  their  comeliness  destrojred  by  some  mis- 
hap previously  to  thdr  being  received  into  the  seclusion 
of  the  house/' 

This  observation  the  good  &ther  made  with  some  in- 
ternal movement  of  mirth,  which  wa?  /apparently  excited 
at  the  idea  of  the  asterhood  of  Saint  Bridget  becoming 
attractive  to  any  one  by  dint  of  their  persoiud  beauty,  in 
which,  as  it  happened,  they  were  all  notably,  and  almost 
ludicrously,  deficient.  The  English  knight,  to  whom  the 
sisterhood  were  well  known,  felt  also  inclined  to  smile  at 
thb  conversation. 

**  I  acquit,"  he  said,  ^^  the  pious  sisterhood  of  charming, 
otherwise  than  by  their  kind  wishes,  and  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  suffering  stranger." 

**  Sister  Beatrice,"  continued  the  father,  resuming  his 
gravity,  "  b  indeed  blessed  with  a  winning  gift  of  making 
comfits  and  syllabubs  ;  but,  on  minute  enquiry,  I  do  not 
find  that  the  youth  has  tasted  any  of  them.  Neither  ia 
ttster  Ursula  so  hard-fovoured  by  nature,  as  firora  the  eA 
fects  of  an  accident ;  but  your  honour  knowft  that  when  a 
woman  b  ugly,  the  men  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  eause  of  her  hard  fiivour.  I  will  go,  with  your  leave, 
and  see  in  what  state  the  youth  now  b,  and  iummoo  him 
before  you." 

'^  I  request  you  to  do  so,  father,  for  the  afliiir  b  instant : 
and  I  earnestly  advise  ^ou  to  watch,  m  the  closest  manner, 
thb  Augustine's  behaviour :  you  cannot  be  too  particular. 
I  will  wait  your  return,  and  either  carry  the  boy  to  the 
castle,  or  leave  him  here,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to 
reouire." 

The  abbot  bowed,  promised  hb  utmost  exertions,  and 
hobbled  out  of  the  room  to  wait  on  the  youth  Augustine  in 
hb  cell,  anxious  to  favour,  if  possible,  the  wishes  of  Do 
Valence,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  rendered  by  circum- 
stances his  military  patron. 

He  remained  long  absent,  and  Sir  Aymer  began  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  delay  was  suspidous,  when  the  abbot  re» 
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turned  with  perplexity  and  discomposure  in  his  counte* 
nance. 

"I  crave  your  pardon  for  keeping  your  worship  waiting/' 
said  Jerome,  with  much  anxiety ;  '*  but  I  have  myself  been 
detained  and  vexed  by  unnecessary  formalities  and  scru- 

Eles  on  the  part  of  this  peevish  boy.  In  the  first  place, 
earing  my  foot  approaching  his  bedroom,  my  youth,  in- 
stead of  undoing  the  door,  which  would  have  been  but 
E roper  respect  to  my  place,  on  the  contrary  draws  a  strong 
olt  on  the  inside ;  and  this  fastening,  forsooth,  has  been 
placed  on  his  chamber  by  Ursula's  command,  that  his 
slumbers  might  be  suitably  respected.  I  intimated  to  him 
as  I  best  could,  that  he  must  attend  you  without  delay,  and 

Erepare  to  accompany  you  to  the  Castle  of  Douglas  ;  but 
e  would  not  answer  a  single  word,  save  recommending  to 
me  patience,  to  which  I  was  fdn  to  have  recourse,  as  well 
as  your  archer,  whom  I  found  standing  sentinel  before  the 
door  of  the  cell,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  assurance 
of  the  sisters  that  there  was  no  other  passage  by  which 
Augustme  could  make  his  escape.  At  length  the  door 
opens,  and  my  young  master  presents  himself  fully  arrayed 
for  his  loumey.  The  truth  is,  I  think  some  fresh  attack  of 
his  malady  has  affected  the  youth ;  he  may  perhaps  be 
disturbed  with  some  touch  of  hypochondria,  or  Mack 
cboler,  a  species  of  dotage  of  the  mind,  which  is  some- 
times found  concomitant  with  and  symptomatic  of  this  dis- 
order ;  but  he  is  at  present  composed,  and  if  your  worship 
chooses  to  see  him,  he  is  at  your  command." 

"  Call  him  hither,"  said  tne  knight.  And  a  considera- 
ble space  of  time  again  elapsed  ere  the  eloquence  of  the 
abbot,  half  chiding  and  half  soothing,  prevailed  on  the 
lady,  in  her  adopted  character,  to  approach  the  parlour,  in 
which  at  last  she  made  her  appearance,  with  a  countenance 
on  which  the  marks  of  tears  might  still  be  discovered,  and 
a  pettish  sullenness,  like  that  of  a  boy,  or,  with  reverence, 
that  of  a  girl,  who  is  determined  upon  takjng  her  own  way 
in  any  matter,  and  equally  resolved  to  give  no  reason  for 
ber  cioing^  so.  Her  nurried  lev^e  had  not  prevented  her 
attending  closely  to  all  the  muffitngs  and  disguisings  by 
frtiich  her  pilgrim's  dress  was  arranged,  so  as  to  alter  ber 
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tppearance,  and  e&ctiuJly  disguise  her  sex.  Bm  as 
civility  prevented  her  wearing  her  large  slouched  hat,  she 
necessarily  exposed  her  countenance  more  than  in  the  open 
air ;  and  though  the  knight  beheld  a  most  lovely  set  of 
features,  yet  they  were  not  such  as  were  inconsistent  with 
the  character  she  had  adopted,  and  which  she  had  resolved 
upon  maintaining  to  the  last.  She  had,  accordingly,  mus- 
tered up  a  degree  of  courage  which  was  not  natural  to  her, 
and  which  she  perhaps  supported  by  hopes  whieh  her  situa- 
tion hardly  admitted.  ^  soon  as  she  found  herself  in 
the  same  apartment  with  De  Valence,  she  assumed  a 
style  of  manners,  bolder  and  more  determined  than  she 
bad  hitherto  displayed. 

^  Your  worship,''  she  said,  addressing  him  even  before 
be  spoke,  '^  is  a  knight  of  England,  and  possessed,  doubt- 
less, of  the  virtues  which  become  that  noble  station.  I 
am  an  unfi^rtunate  lad,  obliged,  by  reasons  which  I  am  un- 
der the  necessity  of  keeping  secret,  to  travel  in  a  danger- 
ous country,  wliere  I  am  suspected,  without  any  just  cause, 
of  becombg  accessory  to  plots  and  conspiracies  which  are 
contrary  to  ray  own  interest,  and  which  my  very  soul 
abhors ;  and  which  I  might  safely  abjure,  by  imprecating 

ra  myself  all  the  curses  of  our  religion  and  renouncing 
its  promises,  if  I  were  accessory  to  such  designs,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  Nevertheless,  you,  who  will  not 
believe  my  solemn  protestations,  are  about  to  proceed 
against  me  as  a  guilty  person,  and  in  so  doing  I  must  warn 
you,  Sir  Knight,  that  you  will  commit  a  great  and  cruel 
injustice.'' 

''  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that,"  said  the  knight,  '<  by 
referring  the  duty  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  the  governor, 
who  wUl  decide  what  b  to  be  done ;  in  this  case,  my  only 
duty  will  be  to  place  you  in  bis  hands  at  Douglas  Casde. 

*'  Must  you  do  this  r"  said  Aueustine. 

"  Certamly,"  replied  the  kni^t,  "  or  be  answerable  for 
D^ecdn^  my  duty." 

'^  But  if  I  become  bound  to  answer  your  loss  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  a  laree  tract  of  land" 

"No  treasure,  no  land. — supposing  such  at  your  dispor 
13* 
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sal,**  answered  the  knight,  ''can  atone  ft>r  disgrace;  and 
besides,  boy,  how  should  I  trust  to  your  warrant,  were  my 
avarice  such  as  would  induce  me  to  listen  to  such  pro- 
posals?" 

''  I  must  then  prepare  to  attend  you  instandy  to  the 
Casde  of  Douglas  and  the  presence  of  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton ?**  replied  Aueustine. 

♦* Young  man,"  answered  De  Valence,  "there  is  no 
remedy,  since,  if  you  delay  me  longer,  I  must  carry  yoa 
thither  by  force." 

"  WImt  will  be  the  consequence  to  my  father  ?"  said  the 
youth. 

"  That,"  replied  the  knight,  "  will  depend  exactly  on 
the  nature  of  your  confession  and  his ;  something  you 
both  have  to  say,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  letter 
Sir  John  de  WaJton  conveyed  to  you ;  and  I  assure  you, 
you  were  better  to  speak  it  out  at  once  than  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  more  delay.  I  can  admit  of  no  more 
trifling ;  and,  believe  me,  that  your  fate  will  be  entirely 
ruled  Dy  your  own  frankness  and  candour." 

"  I  must  prepare,  then,  to  travel  at  your  command,'* 
said  the  youtn.  "  But  this  cruel  disease  stiU  hangs  around 
me,  and  Abbot  Jerome,  whose  leechcraft  b  famous,  will 
himself  assure  you  that  I  cannot  travel  without  danger  of 
my  life  ;  and  that  while  I  was  residing  in  this  convent,  I  de- 
clined every  opportunity  of  exercise  which  was  oflered  me 
by  the  kindness  of  the  garrison  at  Hazelside,  lest  I  might 
by  mbhap  bring  the  contaeion  among  your  men." 

"The  youth  says  right,"  said  the  Abbot ;  "  the  archers 
and  men-at-arms  have  more  than  once  sent  to  invite  tliis 
lad  to  join  in  some  of  their  militair  games,  or  to  amuse 
them,  perhaps,  with  some  of  his  mmstrelsy ;  but  he  has 
uniformly  declined  doing  so ;  and,  according  to  my  belief, 
h  is  the  effects  of  thb  disorder  which  have  prevented  his 
accepting  an  indulgence  so  natural  to  his  age,  and  in  so  dull 
a  place  as  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride  must  needs  seem  to 
a  youth  bred  up  in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  then  hold,  reverend  father,"  said  Sr  Aymer, 
''that  there  is  real  danger  in  carrying  thb  youth  to  the 
castle  to-night,  as  I  proposed  ?" 
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"  I  conceive  sach  danger,"  replied  the  Abbot,  **  to  ex- 
ist, not  only  as  it  may  occasion  the  relapse  of  the  poor 
Eouth  himself,  but  as  particularly  likely,  no  preparations 
aving  been  made,  to  introduce  the  infection  among  your 
honourable  garrison ;  for  it  is  in  these  relapses,  more  than 
in  the  first  violence  of  the  malady,  that  it  has  been  found 
most  contagious." 

"  Then,"  said  the  knight,  "  you  must  be  content,  my 
friend,  to  dve  a  share  of  your  room  to  an  ardier,  by  way 
of  sentinel" 

**  I  cannot  object,"  said  Augustine,  "  provided  my  un- 
fortunate vicinity  does  not  endanger  the  health  of  the  poor 
soldier." 

**  He  wiU  be  as  ready  to  do  his  du^,"  said  the  abbot, 
**  without  the  door  of  the  apartment  as  within  it ;  and  if  the 
joath  shouM  sleep  soundly,  which  the  presence  of  a  guard 
m  h»  chamber  might  prevent,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  an- 
swer your  purpose  on  the  morrow." 

"  Let  it  oe  so,"  said  Sir  Aymer ;  "  so  you  are  sure  that 
you  do  not  HEiinister  any  &cility  of  escape." 

''The  apartment,"  said  the  monk,  '^  bath  no  otiier  en- 
trance than  that  which  is  guarded  by  the  archer,  but  to 
content  you,  I  shall  secure  the  door  in  your  presence." 

"So  be  it,  then,"  said  the  knight  of  Valence;  "this 
done,  I  myself  will  lie  down  without  doffing  my  mail-sbirt, 
and  snatch  a  sleep  till  the  ruddy  dawn  calls  me  again  to 
duty,  when  you,  Augustine,  will  hold  yourself  ready  to  at- 
tend me  to  our  Castle  of  IJouglas." 

The  bells  of  the  convent  summoned  the  inhabitants  and 
inmates  of  Saint  Bride  to  morning  prayers  at  the  first  peep 
of  day.  When  this  duty  was  over,  the  knight  demanded 
his  prisoner.  The  abbot  marshalled  him  to  the  door  of 
Augustine's  chamber.  The  sentinel  who  was  stationed 
there,  armed  with  a  brown-bill,  or  species  of  partisan,  re- 
ported that  he  had  heard  no  motion  m  the  apartment  dur- 
mg  the  whole  night.  The  abbot  tapped  at  the  door,  but 
received  no  answer.  He  knocked  again  louder,  but  the 
silence  was  unbroken  from  within. 

"  What  means  this  ?"  said   the  reverend  ruler  of  tbo 
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oon? ent  of  Samt  Bride ;  '^  my  young  patient  has  certainly 
fallen  into  a  s\'ncope  or  swoon !" 

''  I  wish,  Father  Abbot/'  said  the  knight,  '^  that  he  mav 
not  have  made  lib  escape  instead,  an  accident  which  both 
you  and  I  may  be  required  to  answer,  since,  according  to 
our  strict  duty,  we  ought  to  have  kept  sight  of  him,  and 
detained  him  m  close  custody  until  daybr^iL" 

"  1  trust  your  worship,"  said  the  abbot,  "  only  antici- 
pates a  mbfortune  which  I  cannot  think  possiUe." 

'^  We  shall  speedily  see,"  said  the  knight ;  and  raising 
bis  voice,  he  called  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  within, 
^^  Bring  crow-bars  and  levers,  and  burst  me  that  door  mto 
splinters  without  an  instant's  delay !" 

The  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  the  stem  tone  m  which 
be  spoke,  soon  broueht  around  him  the  brethren  of  tbe 
bouse,  and  two  or  uiree  soldiers  of  his  own  party,  who 
were  already  busy  in  caparisoning  their  horses.  The  dis- 
pleasure of  the  young  knight  was  manifested  by  bis  flushed 
features,  and  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  again  repeat- 
ed his  commands  for  breaking  open  tbe  door.  This  was 
speedily  perfi>rmed,  though  it  required  the  apfdication  of 
consideraple  strength,  and  as  the  shattered  remains  fed 
crashing  into  the  apartment,  De  Valence  sprung,  and  the 
abbot  hobbled,  into  the  cell  <^  the  prisoner,  wh^h,  to  the 
fulfilnrionr  of  their  worst  suspicions,  they  foitod  aoapty. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Where  is  be  T    Has  the  deep  earth  swallowM  him  T 

Or  hath  he  melted  like  some  airy  phantom 

That  shims  the  approach  of  mom  and  the  yonng  son  f 

Or  hath  he  wrapt  liim  in  Cimmerian  darknoss. 

And  pass'd  beyond  the  circuit  of  tbe  sight 

With  thiup  of  tbe  night's  shadows  ? 

Anonymout, 

The  disappearance  of  the  youth,  whose  disguise  and 
wfaose^  fate  have,  we  hope,  inclined  our  readers  to  take 
some  interest  in  him,  will  require  some  explanation  ere  we 
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proceed  with  the  other  personages  of  the  stovy,  and  we 
shall  set  about  giving  it  accordingly. 

When  Atigusiine  was  consigned  to  his  cell  for  the  sec- 
ond time  on  the  preceding  evening,  both  the  monk  and 
Ae  young  Knight  of  Valence  had  seen  tbe  key  turned 
upon  him,  and  had  heard  him  secure  the  door  in  the  in- 
side with  the  bolt  which  had  been  put  on  at  his  request 
by  sister  Ursula,  in  whose  afl»ctions  tbe  youth  of  Augus- 
tine, hb  extreme  handsomeness,  and,  above  all,  his  iiidis^ 
portion  of  body  and  his  melanchdy  of  mind,  had  gained 
him  ooosidefable  interest. 

So  soon,  accordingly,  as  Augustine  re-entered  his  apart- 
ment, he  was  creeted  m  a  whisper  by  the  sister,  wlio,  dur* 
ing  the  imervu  of  his  absence,  had  contrived  to  slip  into 
tbe  cell,  and  having  tappiced  herself  behind  the  little  bed, 
ctme  out,  with  great  appearance  of  joy,  to  greet  the  re- 
turn of  the  youth.  The  number  of  little  attentkms,  tbe 
diaposal  of  holly  boughs,  and  such  other  evergreens  as  the 
ieasoQ  permitted,  showed  the  anxiety  of  the  holy  sisters  to 
deeorale  tbe  chamber  of  their  guest,  and  tbe  greetings  of 
sister  Ursula  expressed  the  same  friendly  interest,  at  the 
«une  time  intimating  that  she  was  already  *in  aome  degree 
in  possession  of  the  stranger's  mystery. 

As  Augustine  and  the  holy  sister  were  busied  in  ex- 
change of  confidence,  the  extraordinary  difference  be- 
tween their  countenances  and  their  persons  must  have 
ftnick  any  one  who  might  have  been  accidentally  a  wit- 
ness of  their  interview.  Tbe  dark  pilgrim's  robe  of  tbe 
disguised  female,  was  not  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  white 
wodlen  garment  worn  by  the  votaress  of  Saint  Bride, 
than  the  visage  of  the  nun,  seamed  with  many  a  ghasdy 
scar,  and  the  light  of  one  of  her  eyes  extinguished  for 
ever,  cau^ng  it  to  roll  a  sightless  luminary  in  her  head, 
was  to  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Augustine,  now  b&ai 
with  a  confidential,  and  even  affectionate  look,  upon  the 
extraordinary  features  of  her  companion. 

^  You  know,"  said  the  supposed  Augustine,  "  the  prin«> 
cipal  port  of  my  story ;  can  you,  or  will  you,  lend  me 
your  assistance  ?  If  not,  my  dearest  sister,  you  must  can^ 
sent  to  witness  my  death,  rather  than  my  sliame.     Yea, 
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sister  Ursula,  I  will  not  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of 
scorn,  as  the  thoughtless  maiden  who  sacrificed  so  much 
for  a  young  man,  of  whose  attachment  she  was  not  so  well 
assured  as  she  ought  to  have  been.  I  will  not  be  dragged 
before  De  Walton,  for  the  purpose  of  being  compelled,  by 
threats  of  torture,  to  declare  myself  the  female  m  honour 
of  whom  he  holds  tlie  Dangerous  Castle.  No  doubt,  he 
miglit  be  glad  to  give  his  hand  in  wedlock  to  a  damsel 
whose  dowry  is  so  ample ;  but  who  can  tell  whether  be 
will  regard  me  with  that  respect  which  every  woman 
would  wish  to  command,  or  pardon  that  boldness  of  which 
1  have  been  guilty,  even  though  its  consequences  have 
been  in  his  own  favour  ?" 

**  Nay,  my  darling  daughter,"  answered  the  nun,  ^^  com- 
fort yourself ;  for  in  all  I  can  aid  you,  be  assured  I  will 
My  means  are  somewhat  more  than  my  present  situatioo 
may  express,  and,  be  assured,  they  shall  be  tried  to  the 
uttermost.  Methinks  1  still  hear  that  lay  which  you  sung 
to  the  other  sbters  and  myself,  although  I  atone,  touched 
by  feelings  kindred  to  yours,  had  the  address  to  compre- 
hend that  it  told  your  own  tale." 

^'1  am  yet  surprised,"  said  Augustine,  speaking  beneath 
her  breath,  '^  how  I  had  the  boldness  to  smg  in  your  ears 
the  lay,  which,  in  fact,  was  the  history  of  my  disgrace.'' 

'<  Alas !  that  you  will  say  so,"  returned  the  nun  ;  <'  there 
was  not  a  word  but  what  resembled  those  tales  of  love  and 
of  high-spirited  darins  whk^h  the  best  minstrels  tove  to 
celebrate,  and  the  noblest  knights  and  maidens  weep  at 
once  and  smile  to  hear.  The  Lady  Augusta  of  Berke- 
ly,  a  great  heiress,  according  to  the  world,  both  in 
land  and  movable  goods,  becomes  the  King's  ward  by 
the  death  of  her  parents  ;  and  thus  is  on  the  point  of  beii^ 
given  away  in  marriage  to  a  minion  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
nnd,  whom  in  these  Scottish  valleys,  we  scrufde  not  to 
call  a  peremptory  tyrant" 

"  I  must  not  say  so,  my  sister,"  said  the  pilgrim  ;  "  and 
yet,  true  it  is,  tliat  the  cousin  of  the  obscure  parasite  Ga- 
viston,  on  whom  the  king  wislied  to  confer  my  poor  liand, 
was  neither  by  birth,  merit,  nor  circumstance,  worthy  of 
0uch  an  alliance.     Meantime  I  heard  of  tlie  fame  of  Sir 
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Mm  de  Wahon  ;  and  I  beard  of  it  not  with  the  less  in- 
teresi  that  his  feats  of  chivalry  were  said  to  adorn  a 
knight,  who,  rich  in  every  thing  else,  was  poor  in  worldly 
goods,  and  in  the  smiles  of  fortune.  I  saw  this  Sir  John 
de  Wahon,  and  1  acknowledge  that  a  thought,  which  had 
dready  intruded  itself  on  my  imagination,  became,  after 
this  interview,  by  fre<^ent  recurrence,  more  familiar,  and 
more  welcome  to  me.  Methought  that  the  daughter  of  a 
powerful  English  fiunily,  if  she  could  give  away  with  her 
hand  such  wealth  as  the  world  spoke  of,  would  more  just- 
ly and  honooraUy  bestow  it  b  remedying  the  errors  of 
fortune  in  regard  to  a  gallant  knight  like  De  Walton,  than 
b  patching  the  revenues  of  a  beggarly  Frenchman,  whose 
only  merit  was  m  being  the  kinsman  of  a  man  who  was 
very  generally  detested  by  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, excepting  the  iniatuated  monarch  himself." 

^  Nobly  designed,  my  daughter,"  said  the  nun ;  '^  what 
more  woithy  of  a  noUe  heart,  possessing  riches,  beauty, 
birth,  and  rank,  than  to  confer  them  all  upon  indigent  and 
cbivahrous  merit?'' 

"  Such,  dearest  sister,  was  my  intention,"  replied  Au- 
gustine ;  ^  but  I  have,  perhaps,  scarce  sufficiently  explain- 
ed the  manner  in  which  I  meant  to  proceed.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  a  minstrel  of  our  house,  tne  same  who  is  now 
prisoner  at  Douglas,  I  caused  exhibit  a  large  feast  upon 
Christmas  eve,  and  sent  invitations  abroad  to  the  young 
knights  of  noUe  name  who  were  known  to  spend  their 
leisure  in  quest  of  arms  and  adventures.  When  the  ta- 
Mes  were  drawn,  and  the  feast  concluded,  Bertram,  as 
had  been  before  devised,  was  called  upon  to  take  h'ls  harp. 
He  sung,  receiving  from  all  who  were  present  the  atten- 
tion due  to  a  minstrel  of  so  much  fame.  The  theme 
winch  be  chose,  was  the  frequent  capture  of  this  Douglas 
Castle,  or,  as  the  poet  tenned  it.  Castle  Dangerous. 
'  Where  are  the  champions  of  the  renowned  Edward  the 
First,*  said  the  minstrel, '  when  the  realm  of  England  can- 
not furnish  a  man  brave  enough,  or  sufficiently  expert  in 
the  wars,  to  defend  a  miserable  hamlet  of  the  North 
i^D^  the  Scottish  rebels,  who  have  vowed  to  retake  it 
over  our  soldiers'  heads  ere  the  year  rolls  to  an  end  ? 
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Where  arc  the  noble  ladies,  whose  smiles  used  to  give 
countenance  to  tlie  Knights  of  Saint  Geoige's  Cffoes  ? 
Alas!  tlie  spirit  of  love  and  of  chivalry  is  alike  dead 
amongst  us — our  knights  are  limited  to  petty  enterprises — 
and  our  noblest  heiresses  are  given  as  prizes  to  strangers, 
as  if  their  own  country  had  no  one  to  deserve  them.' — 
Here  stopt  tlie  harp  ;  and  I  shame  to  say,  that  I  myself, 
as  if  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  tlie  song  of  tlie  minstrel, 
arose,  and  taking  from  my  neck  the  chain  of  gold  which 
supported  a  cruciGx  of  special  sanctitv,  I  made  my  vow, 
always  under  the  King's  permisskxi,  that  1  woukl  give  my 
hand,  and  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers,  to  the  good 
knight,  being  of  noble  birth  and  lineage,  who  should  keep 
the  Castle  of  Douglas  in  the  King  of  England's  name,  for 
a  year  and  a  day.  I  sat  down,  my  dearest  sister,  deafened 
with  the  Jubilee  in  which  my  guests  expressed  their  ap- 
plause of  my  supposed  patriotism.  Yet  some  degree  of 
pause  took  place  amidst  tlie  young  knights,  who  might 
reasonably  have  been  supposed  ready  to  emt)race  this  of- 
fer, although  at  the  risk  of  being  encumbered  with  Au- 
gusta of  Berkely.'' 

^*  Shame  on  the  man,"  said  sister  Ursula,  <<  who  should 
think  so  !  Put  your  beauty  alone,  my  dearest,  into  con- 
sideration, and  a  tnie  knight  ought  to  have  embraced  the 
dangers  of  twenty  CasUes  of  Douglas,  rather  than  let 
such  an  invaluable  opportunity  of  gaining  your  favour  be 
lost." 

<'  It  may  be  that  some  in  reality  thought  so,"  said  the 
pigrim  ;  ''  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  king's  favour  might 
DC  lost  by  those  who  seemed  too  anxious  to  thwart  his  royal 
purpose  upon  his  ward's  hand.  At  any  rate,  gready  to 
my  joy,  tlie  only  person  who  availed  himself  of  the  o&r 
1  had  made,  was  Sir  John  de  Walton ;  and  as  his  accept- 
ance of  it  was  guarded  by  a  clause,  saving  and  reserving 
the  king's  approbation,  I  nope  he  has  not  sufl^red  any  dim- 
inution of  Edward's  favour."  ^ 

"  Assure  yourself,  noble  and  high-spirited  young  lady," 
replied  the  nun,  '*  that  there  is  no  fear  of  tliy  generous 
devotion  hurting  thy  tover  with  the  King  of  Eingland. 
Something  we  liear  concerning  worldly  passages,  even  b 
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Am  remole  nook  of  Saint  Bride's  cloister ;  and  the  report 
goes  among  the  English  soldiers  that  tbdr  king  was  in- 
deed ofiended  at  jour  potting  your  will  in  oppo^tion  to 
Us  owii^  vet,  on  the  other  hand^  thb  preferred  lover,  Sir 
John  de  Wallon,  was  a  roan  of  such  extensive  fame,  and 
vour  oBer  was  so  much  in  the  character  of  better  but  not 
fergotten  timeSy  that  even  a  king  could  not  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  a  kN^  and  stubborn  war  deprive  an  errant  cava- 
lier  of  bis  bnde,  if  sbe  sbould  be  duty  won  by  his  sword 
and  knee/' 

'^  Ah  !  dearest  sbter  Uisula  !**  s%hed  the  disguised  pil- 
grim, *^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  time  must  pass 
by  in  the  siege,  by  defeating  whbh  that  suit  must  needs 
be  advanced  ?  While  I  sat  in  my  kmely  castle,  tidings  af- 
ter tidings  came  to  astound  me  with  the  numerous,  or 
ralfaer  tte  constant  dangers,  with  wliich  my  lover  was  sur- 
rounded, until  at  len^,''in  a  moment  1  thmk  of  madness, 
I  resolved  to  set  out  m  thb  mascufine  disguise  ;  and  hav- 
ing myself  with  my  own  eyes  seen  in  what  situation  I  had 
pboed  my  knight,  1  determined  to  take  such  measures  in 
respect  to  sliortenkig  the  term  of  hb  trial,  or  otherwise,  as 
a  sif^bt  of  Douglas  Uasde,  and — why  sbould  1  deny  it? — 
of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  nught  suggest.  Perhaps  you, 
my  dearest  sister,  may  not  so  well  understand  my  beine 
templed  into  flinebtng  from  (he  resolution  whk^h  I  had 
bttd  down  for  my  own  honour,  and  that  of  my  fever ;  but 
consider,  that  my  resolutkxi  was  the  consequence  of  a 
moment  of  excitation,  and  that  the  course  which  I  adopt- 
ed was  the  conclusion  of  a  kmc,  wasting,  sickening  state  of 
uncertainty,  the  eSoct  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  nerves 
which  were  once  highly  strung  with  love  of  my  country, 
as  I  thoiigbt ;  but  b  reality,  alas !  with  fond  and  anxious 
feelings  of  a  more  sel&di  description.** 

''Alas!''  said  sister  Ursula,  evincing  the  strongest 
symptoms  of  interest  and  compassion,  *^  am  I  the  person, 
dearest  child,  whom  you  suspect  of  insensibility  to  the 
distresses  which  are  tlie  iruit  of  true  bve  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  die  air  winch  b  breathed  within  these  walls  has 
the  prc^perty,  upon  the  female  heart,  of  such  mani^ellous 
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ibuntaiiis  as  they  say  change  into  stone  tbe  substances 
which  are  immersed  into  their  waters?  Hear  my  tale, 
and  judge  if  it  can  be  thus  with  one  who  possesses  my 
causes  of  grief.  And  do  not  fear  for  loss  of  time ;  we 
must  let  our  neighbours  at  Hazelside  be  settled  for  tbe 
evening,  ere  I  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  escape ;  and 
you  must  have  a  trusty  guide,  for  whose  fidelity  1  will  be 
responsible,  to  direct  vour  path  through  these  woods,  and 
protect  you  in  case  of  any  danger,  too  likely  to  occur  in 
these  troublesome  times.  It  will  thus  be  nigh  an  hour  ere 
you  depart ;  and  sure  I  am  that  in  no  manner  can  you 
spend  the  time  better  than  in  listening  to  distresses  too 
similar  to  your  own,  and  flowing  from  the  source  of  dis- 
appointed affection  which  you  must  needs  sympathize 
with." 

The  distresses  of  the  Lady  Augusta  did  not  prevent  her 
being  in  some  degree  afiected  almost  ludicrously  with  tlw 
Angular  contrast  between  tlie  hideous  countenance  of  tiiis 
victim  of  the  tender  passion,  and  tlie  cause  to  which  she 
imputed  her  sorrows  ;  but  it  was  not  a  moment  for  giving 
way  to  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  would  liave  been 
in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  the  sister  of  Saint  Bride, 
whose  good-will  she  had  so  many  reasons  to  conciKate. 
She  readily,  therefore,  succeeded  in  preparing  herself  to 
listen  to  the  votary  with  an  appearance  of  sympathy, 
which  might  reward  that  which  she  had  herself  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  sister  Ursula ;  while  the  unforto* 
nate  recluse,  with  an  agitatbn  which  made  her  ugUness 
still  more  conspicuous,  narrated,  nearly  b  a  whisper,  tbe 
following  circumstances ; — 

"  Mv  misfortunes  commenced  long  before  I  was  called 
sister  Ursula,  or  secluded  as  a  votaress  ^ithm  these  wails. 
My  father  was  a  noble  Norman,  who,  like  many  of  his 
countrymen,  sought  and  found  fortune  at  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Scotlana.  He  was  endowed  with  the  sheriffdom 
of  this  county,  and  Maurice  de  Hattely,  or  Hautlieu,  was 
numbered  among  the  wealthy  and  powerful  barons  of 
Scotland.  Wherefore  should  I  deny  it,  that  the  daughter 
of  this  baron,  then  caHed  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  was  also 
distinguished  among  the  great  and  fair  of  the  land  ?    It 
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can  be  no  censuraUe  vanity  which  provokes  roe  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  unless  I  teU  it  myseir,  you  could  hardly 
suspect  what  a  resemblance  1  once  bore  even  to  the  bve- 
ly  Lady  Augusta  of  Berkely.  About  this  time  broke  out 
those  unfortunate  feuds  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  which  have 
been  so  long  the  curse  of  thb  country.  My  father,  de- 
termined in  his  choice  of  party  by  the  arguments  of  his 
wealthy  kinsman  at  the  court  of  Edward,  embraced  with 
passion  the  faction  of  the  English  interest,  and  became 
one  of  the  keenest  jMuti^ms,  at  first  of  John  Baliol,  and 
afterwards  of  the  English,  monarch.  None  among  the 
AngkK-ised-Scottish,  as  his  party  was  called,  were  so  zeal- 
ous as  he  for  the  red  cross,  and  no  one  was  more  detest- 
ed by  his  countrymen  who  followed  the  national  standard 
of  Somt  Andrew  and  the  patriot  Wallace.  Atnong  those 
soldiers  of  the  soil,  Makdm  Fleming  of  Biggar  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  by  his  noble  birthrhis  high  ao- 
ouirements,  and  bis  fame  in  chivalry.  I  saw  him  ;  and 
the  ghasdy  spectre  who  now  addresses  you  must  not  be 
ashamed  to  say,  that  she  loved,  and  was  beloved  by,  one 
of  the  handsomest  youths  m  Scodand.  Our  attachment 
was  discovered  to  my  father  almost  ere  we  had  owned  it 
to  each  other,  and  he  was  furious  both  against  my  lover 
and  myself;  he  placed  me  under  the  charge  of  a  religkxis 
woman  of  this  rule,  and  I  was  immured  within  the  house 
of  Saint  Bride,  where  my  father  shamed  not  to  announce 
he  would  cause  me  to  take  the  veil  bv  force,  unless  I 
agreed  to  wed  a  youth  bred  at  the  English  court,, his 
nephew ;  and,  as  Heaven  had  granted  him  no  son,  tlie 
heir,  as  he  had  resolved,  of  the  house  of  Hautlieu.  I 
was  not  long  in  making  my  election.  I  protested  that 
death  should  be  my  chok^,  rather  than  any  other  hus- 
band excepting  Malcolm  Fleming.  Neither  was  my  k>ver 
less  faithful ;  he  found  means  to  communicate  to  me  a  partic- 
ular nicht  on  which  he  proposed  to  attempt  to  storm  the  nun- 
nery of  Saint  Bride,  ana  carry  me  from  hence  to  freedom  and 
the  greenwood,  of  whk^h  Wallace  was  ^nerally  caHed  the 
king.  In  an  evil  hour — an  hour,  I  thmk,  of  infatuation 
and  witchery — ^I  suffered  the  abbess  to  wheedle  the  secret 
out  of  ine,  which  1  might  have  been  sen^ble  would  ap« 
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pear  more  horribly  flagitious  to  her  than  (oany  oilier  wo- 
man tliat  breathed ;  but  I  had  not  taken  the  vows,  and  I 
thought  Wallace  and  Fleming  had  the  same^  charms  tot 
every  body  as  for  nie,  and  the  artful  woman  gave  me  rea- 
son to  believe  that  her  loyalty  to  Bruce  was  without  a 
flaw  of  suspicion,  and  she  took  part  in  a  plot,  of  which 
my  freedom  was  the  object.  The  abbess  engaged  to 
have  the  English  guards  removed  to  a  distance,  and  in  ap- 
pearance the  troops  were  withdrawn.  Accordingly,  la 
the  middle  of  tlie  night  appointed,  tlie  window  of  my  cell, 
which  was  two  stories  from  the  ground,  was  opened  with- 
out noise ;  and  never  were  my  eyes  more  gladdened  than, 
as  ready  disguised  and  arrayed  for  flight,  even  in  a  horse- 
man's dress,  like  yourself,  fairest  Lady  Augusta,  I  saw 
Makdm  Fleming  spring  into  tlie  apartment  He  rushed 
towards  me;  but  at  the  same  time  my  father  with  ten  of 
his  strongest  men  filled  the  room,  and  cried  their  war-cry 
of  Baliol.  Blows  were  instantly  dealt  on  ever^  side,  A 
fonn  like  a  giant,  however,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the 
tymuk,  and  distinguished  himself,  even  to  my  half-giddy 
eye,  by  the  ease  with  which  be  bore  down  and  dispersed 
those  who  fought  ag^nst  our  freedooL  My  fiither  afeoe 
eSkred  an  oppositkn  which  threatened  to  prove  fiital  to 
him  ;  for  Wallace,  it  was  said,  could  foil  any  two  martial 
champions  that  ever  drew  sword.  Brushing  from  him  the 
armed  men,  as  a  kdy  would  drive  away  with  her  fan  a 
swann  of  troublesome  flies,  he  secured  me  in  one  arm, 
used  his  otlier  for  our  mutual  protecmon,  and  I  found  mysdf 
in  the  act  of  being  borne  in  safety  down  the  ladder  by 
which  my  deliverers  had  ascended  fixxn  without ;  but  an 
evil  fate  awaited  thb  attempt 

'^My  father,  whom  the  Cliampion  of  Scodaod  had 
spared  for  my  sake,  or  rather  for  Fleming's,  gained  by  his 
vktor's  compassion  and  lenity  a  fearfol  advantage,  and 
made  a  remorseless  use  of  it  Having  only  his  left  hand 
to  oppose  to  the  maniac  attempts  of  my  father,  even  the 
strength  of  Wallace  could  not  prevent  the  assailant,  with 
all  the  energy  of  desperation,  (rom  tbrowii^  down  the 
ladder,  on  whkih  liis  daughter  was  perclied  like  a  dove  in 
the  grasp  of  an  eagle.    Tlie  champk)n  saw  cur  dangefi 
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and  exerting  his  inimitable  strength  and  agflity,  cleared 
hiinself  and  me  from  the  ladder,  and  leaped  free  of  thv 
moat  of  the  convent,  into  wliich  we  must  otherwise  haTe> 
been  precipitated.  The  Cliampbn  of  Scotland  was  saved 
in  the  desperate  attempt,  but  1,  who  fell  among  a  heap  of 
stones  and  rubbish,  I,  the  disobedient  daughter,  wellnitb 
the  apostate  vestal,  waked  onlj  from  a  long  bed  of  sio^** 
ness,  to  find  myself  the  disfigured  wretch  which  you  noir  see 
me.  I  then  learned  that  Malcolm  had  escaped  from  tbd 
fray,  and  shortly  after  1  heard,  with  feelings  less  keen  per* 
bnps  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  that  my  father  was 
skim  in  one  of  tlie  endless  battles  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  contending  factbns.  If  he  had  lived,  I  might 
have  submitted  to  the  completion  of  my  &te ;  but  since 
he  was  no  more,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  a  prefend>le  k>t  to 
be  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of  a  Scottish  village,  than  an 
Abbess  in  this  miserable  house  of  Saint  Bride  ;  nor  was 
even  that  poor  object  of  ambition,  on  which  my  father 
used  to  expatiate  when  desirous  of  persuading  me  to  eo* 
ter  the  monastk^  state,  by  milder  means  than  tluowing  me 
off  the  battlements,  long  open  to  me.  The  oM  abbess 
died  of  a  cold  caught  the  evening  of  the  fray ;  and  the 

Caee,  which  might  have  been  kept  open  until  1  was  capa- 
e  of  fflling  it,  was  disposed  of  otlierwise,  when  the  Eng« 
Ksh  thought  fit  to  reform,  as  they  termed  it,  the  discipline 
of  the  house  ;  and,  instead  of  electing  a  new  abbess,  sent 
hither  two  or  three  friendly  monks,  who  have  now  the  ab* 
solute  government  of  the  community,  and  wield  it  entirely 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  English.  But  I,  for  one, 
who  have  had  the  honour  to  be  supported  by  the  arms  of 
the  Champkm  of  my  country,  will  not  remain  here  to  be 
commanded  by  this  Abbot  Jerome.  I  will  go  forth,  nor 
do  I  fear  to  find  relations  and  friends,  who  will  provide  a 
more  fitting  place  of  refuge  for  Margaret  de  Hautlimi  than 
the  convent  of  Sabt  Bride ;  you,  too,  dearest  lady,  shall 
obtain  your  fiieedom,  and  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  in« 
formation  as  will  make  Sir  John  de  Walton  awmre  of  the 
devotion  with  which  his  happy  fate  has  inspired  you." 
<'  It  is  not,  then,  your  own  intention,"  said  tlie  Lady 
14* 
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August!,  "to  retiini  bto  the  worU  i^;^,  and  yoa  ire 
^KMit  to  renoQoce  the  lover,  in  a  uDkni  with  wlioin  yoa 
and  he  once  saw  your  joint  happiness  ?'' 

"It  is  a  qtiestioo,  ray  dearest  child,"  said  sister  Ursula, 
"  which  I  dare  not  ask  myself,  and  to  which  I  am  ahso- 
ktely  unceruin  what  answer  I  should  return.  I  have  not 
taken  the  final  and  irrevocable  vows;  I  have  done  notb* 
log  to  alter  my  situation  with  regard  to  Malcolm  Fleming. 
He  also,  by  the  vows  plighted  in  the  Chancery  of  Heav- 
en, is  my  affianced  bridegroom,  nor  am  I  consckxis  that 
I  less  deserve  his  iaith,  in  any  respect  now,  than  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  pledged  to  me ;  but,  I  confess,  deaiw 
est  lad^,  that  rumours  have  reached  me,  which  sting  me  to 
the  quick ;  the  reports  of  my  wounds  and  scars  are  said  to 
have  estranged  the  Knight  of  m^  chcnce.  I  am  now  in- 
deed poor,  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  I  am  no  longer 
posseted  of  those  personal  channs,  which  they  say  at- 
tract the  love,  and  fix  the  fidelity,  of  the  other  sex.  I 
teach  myself,  th^pefixre,  to  think,  in  my  moments  of  set* 
did  remutkm,  that  all  betwixt  me  and  Malcolm  Fleming 
is  at  an  end,  saving  good  wishes  on  the  part  of  both  to- 
wards the  other ;  and  yet  there  is  a  sensation  in  my  bo- 
som which  whispers,  in  spite  of  my  reason,  that  if  I  abso- 
btely  believed  that  which  I  now  say,  there  would  be  no 
object  on  earth  worthy  my  living  for  in  order  to  attain  it. 
This  insinuating  prepossession  whispers  to  my  secret  soul, 
and  in  very  opposition  to  my  reason  and  understanding, 
that  Malcolm  Fleming,  who  could  pledge  his  all  upon  the 
service  of  hb  country,  is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  ver- 
satile afiection  of  an  ordinary,  a  coarse,  or  a  venal  character. 
Methinks,  were  the  difference  upon  his  part  instead  of 
mine,  he  woukl  not  lose  his  interest  in  my  eyes,  because 
he  was  seamed  with  honourable  scars,  obtained  m  assert- 
ing the  freedom  of  his  chdce,  but  that  such  wounds 
would,  in  my  opimon,  add  to  his  merit,  whatever  they 
took  away  from  his  personal  comeliness.  Ideas  rise  on 
my  soul,  as  if  Malcolm  and  Margaret  might  yet  be  to 
each  other  all  that  their  a£[ections  once  anticipated  with 
so  much  security,  and  that  a  cliange,  which  toojc  nothing 
from  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the  bebved  person^  must 
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ndier  add  to,  than  dknmish,  the  charms  of  die  unkm. 
Look  at  me,  dearest  Lady  Augusta ! — look  me— ir  you 
have  courage — full  in  the  lace^  and  tell  me  whether  I  do 
not  rave  when  ray  fancy  is  thus  convertoig  mere  possibili- 
Ues  into  that  which  is  natural  and  probable*" 

The  Lady  of  Berkely,  conscious  of  the  neoesntr,  raised 
her  eyes  on  the  unfortunate  nun,  afraid  of  kxtne  her  own 
diance  of  deliverance  by  the  mode  in  which  me  should 
conduct  herself  in  this  crisis ;  y^  not  wilKnc  at  the  same 
time  to  flatter  the  imfortunate  Ursula,  iimh  suggesting 
ideas  for  which  her  own  sense  told  her  she  could  Iwrdly 
find  any  rational  grounds.  But  her  imagination,  stored 
with  the  minstrelsy  of  the  time,  brought  back  to  her  re- 
collection the  Loathly  Lady  in  ''The  Marriage  of  8k 
Gawain,"  and  she  conducted  her  reply  b  the  fallowing 
manner.* — 

^  You  ask  me,  my  dear  Lady  Margaret,  a  tryine  ^ms* 
tion,  wUch  it  would  be  unfriendly  to  answer  owerwise 
than  aocerely,  and  most  cruel  to  answer  witli  too  much 
rashness.  It  is  true,  that  what  is  called  beauty,  b  the  first 
quality  on  winch  we  of  the  weaker  sex  learn  to  set  a  val- 
ue; we  are  flattered  by  the  imputation  of  personal 
chcurms,  whether  we  actually  possess  them  or  not ;  and  no 
doubt  we  learn  to  |dace  upon  them  a  rreat  deal  more  con- 
sequence than  in  reality  is  found  to  bekmg  to  them.  Wo- 
men, however,  even  such  as  are  heki  by  their  own  sex, 
and  perhaps  in  secret  by  themselves,  as  devoid  of  all  pro- 
tensioos  to  beauty,  have  been  known  to  become,  urom 
their  understanding,  their  talents,  or  thdr  accoroplish- 
roents,  the  undoubted  objects  of  the  warmest  attachment 
Wherefore  then  should  you,  in  the  mere  rashness  of  your 
apprehension,  deem  it  impossible  that  ^our  Malcolm 
Fleming  shoidd  be  made  of  that  porcelam  clay  of  the 
earth,  which  despises  the  passing  captivatkms  of  outward 
finrm,  in  comparison  to  the  charms  of  true  afiection,  and 
the  excellence  of  talents  and  virtue  V^ 

The  nun  pressed  her  companion's  hand  to  her  bosom, 
and  answered  her  with  a  deep  sigh. 

'^  I  fear,"  she  said,  ^^  you  flatter  me ;  and  yet,  b  a  crisis 
like  this,  it  does  one  good  to  be  flattered,  even  as  cordials, 
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olhenvisc  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  tive  wisely  given 
to  support  a  patient  tlirough  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  and 
enable  him  to  endure  at  least  what  they  cannot  cure. 
Answer  only  one  question,  and  it  will  be  time  we  drop 
this  conversation.  Could  you,  sweet  lady — ^you  upon 
whom  fortune  has  bestowed  so  many  charms— could  any 
argument  make  you  patient  under  tlie  irretrievable  loss  of 
your  personal  advantages,  with  the  concomitant  loss,  as  in 
my  case  is  most  probable,  of  that  lover  for  whom  you 
have  already  Tlone  so  much  V 

The  English  lady  cast  her  eyes  again  on  her  friend,  and 
could  not  help  sliuddering  a  litde  at  the  thouglit  of  her 
own  beautiful  countenance  being  exchanged  for  the  seam- 
ed and  scarred  features  of  the  Lady  of  Hautlieu,  irregu- 
hriy  lighted  by  the  beams  of  a  single  eye. 

**  Believe  me,"  she  said,  looking  solemnly  upwards, 
"  that  even  in  the  case  which  you  supnose,  I  would  not 
sorrow  so  much  fcr  myself,  as  I  would  for  the  poor-spirit- 
ed thoughts  of  the  lover  who  could  leave  me  because 
those  transitory  charms  fwhich  must  in  any  case  erelong 
take  their  departure^  haa  fled  ere  yet  the  bridal  day.  It 
IS,  however,  concealed  by  the  decrees  of  Providence,  in 
what  manner,  or  to  what  extent,  other  persons,  with 
whose  disposition  we  are  not  fully  acquainted,  maj  be  af- 
fected by  such  changes.  I  can  only  assure  you  that  my 
hopes  go  with  yours,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  which 
sliall  remain  in  your  path  in  future,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to 
remove  it — Hark !" 

"It  is  the  signal  of  our  freedom,"  replied  Ursula, 
giving  attention  to  something  resembling  the  whoop  of  the 
night  owl.  "  We  must  prepare  to  leave  the  convent  in  a 
few  mmutcs.     Have  you  any  thing  to  take  with  you  ?'* 

"  Nothmg,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  "  except 
the  few  valuables,  which  I  scarce  know  why  I  brought 
with  me  on  my  flight  hither.  This  scroll,  which  1  shall 
leave  behind,  gives  my  faithful  minstrel  permission  to  save 
himself,  by  confessing  to  Sir  John  de  Walton  who  the 
person  really  is  whom  he  has  had  within  his  reach." 

"It  is  strange,"  said  the  novice  of  Saint  Bride, 
"through  what  extraordinary  labyrinths  this  Love,  this 
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Will-oMie-Wiq),  guides  his  votaries.  Take  baed  as  you 
descend;  this  trapdoor,  careAiUy  ooncealed,  curiouiljr 
jointed  and  died,  leads  to  a  secret  postern,  where  I  con- 
ceive the  horses  already  wait,  which  will  enaUe  os  speed- 
ily to  bid  adieu  to  Saint  Bride's— Heaven's  blessing  on 
her,  and  on  her  convent !  ,  We  can  have  no  advantage 
from  any  light,  until  we  are  in  the  opeo  air." 

During  this  time,  sister  Ursula,  to  give  her  for  the  last 
time  her  conventual  name,  exchanged  her  stole,  or  loose 
upper  garment,  for  the  more  succinct  cloak  and  hood  of  a 
horseman.  She  led  the  way  through  divers  passages, 
studiously  complicated,  until  the  Lady  of  Berkely,  with 
throbbing  heart,  stood  in  the  pale  and  doubtiiil  moonh'ght, 
which  was  shining  with  grey  uncertainty  upon  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  building.  The  imitation  ol  an  owlet's  cry  di- 
rected them  to  a  neighbouring  large  elm,  and  on  approach- 
ing it,  they  were  aware  of  thifee  horses,  held  by  one,  con- 
cerning wnom  they  could  only  see  that  he  was  tall,  strong, 
and  accoutred  in  the  dress  of  a  man-at-arms. 

'*  The  sooner,"  he  said,  *^  we  are  gc»ie  from  this  plaee^ 
Lady  Margaret,  it  Is  so  much  the  better.  You  have  only 
to  direct  the  course  which  we  shall  hoM." 

Lady  Margaret's  answer  was  given  beneath  her  breath ; 
and  replied  to  with  a  caution  from  the  guide  to  ride  slowly 
and  silently  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  wluch  time 
inhabited  places  would  be  left  at  a  dbtance. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  young  Knight  of 
Valence  and  the  reverend  Father  Jerome,  when,  upon 
breaking  into  the  cell,  they  discovered  the  youthful  pil- 
gnm's  wsence ;  and,  from  the  garments  whicb  were  left, 
saw  eyery  reason  to  think  that  tne  one-eyed  novice,  sister 
Ursula,  had  accompanied  him  in  his  escape  from  custody. 
A  thousand  thoughts  thronged  upon  Sir  Aymer,  Ikhv 
shamefully  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  outwitted  by  the 
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ttrtifices  of  a  boy  and  of  a  novice.  His  reverend  compan- 
ion in  error  felt  no  less  contrition  for  having  recommended 
to  the  knight  a  mild  exercise  of  his  authority.  Father 
Jerome  liad  ohiained  his  preferment  as  abbot  upon  tlie 
faith  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  English  monarch, 
with  the  afiected  interest  in  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  re- 
concile his  proceedings  of  the  last  night.  A  hurried  en- 
aiiiry  took  place,  from  which  little  could  be  learned,  save 
lat  the  young  pilgrim  had  most  certainly  gone  off  with 
the  Lady  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  an  incident  at  which  the 
females  of  the  convent  expressed  surprise,  mingled  with 
a  great  deal  of  horror ;  wnile  that  of  the  males,  whom 
the  news  soon  readied,  was  qualified  with  a  degree  of 
wonder,  which  seemed  to  be  founded  upon  the  very  dif- 
ferent personal  appearance  of  the  two  fugitives, 

"  Sacred  Virgin,"  said  a  nun,  "  who  could  have  con- 
ceived the  hojwful  votaress,  sister  Ursula,  so  lately  drowned 
in  tears  for  her  fatlier's  untimely  fate,  capable  of  eloping 
with  a  boy  scarce  fourteen  years  old  !" 

"And,  holy  Stint  Bride!"  said  the  Abbot  Jerome, 
"  what  could  have  made  so  handsome  a  yotmg  man  lend 
bis  arm  to  assist  such  a  nightmare  as  sister  Ursula  in  the 
commission  of  so  great  an  enormity  ?  Certainly  he  can 
neither  plead  tcmptatbn  nor  seduction,  but  must  have 
gone,  as  die  worldly  phrase  is, — to  the  devil  with  a  dish- 
clout" 

"  I  must  disperse  the  soldiers  to  pursue  the  fu^tives,** 
said  De  Valence,  "  imless  this  letter,  which  tlie  pilgrim 
must  have  left  behind  him,  shall  contain  some  explana- 
tions respecting  our  mysterious  prisoner." 

After  viewing  the  contents  with  some  surprise,  he  read 
aloud, — "  The  undersigned,  late  residing  in  the  house  of 
Saint  Bride,  do  you,  Father  Jerome,  the  abbot  of  said 
house,  to  know,  that  finding  you  were  disposed  to  treat 
tno  as  a  prisoner  and  a  spy,  in  the  sanctuary  to  which  you 
had  received  me  as  a  distressed  person,  I  have  resolved 
to  use  my  natmral  liberty,  with  which  you  liave  no  riglit  to 
interfere,  and  therefore  have  withdrawn  myself  from  your 
abbacy.  Moreover,  finding  that  the  novice  called  in  your 
eonvont  sister  Ursula  (who  hath,  by  monastic  rule  and 
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diseiidkie,  a  fair  title  to  return  to  the  world  unless  she  is 
pleased,  after  a  year's  noviciate,  to  profess  herself  sister 
of  your  order)  is  determined  to  use  such  privifege,  I  ioy- 
foUy  take  the  opportunity  of  her  company  in  this  her  law- 
ful resokmon,  as  being  what  is  in  conformity  to  the  bw  of 
Crod,  and  the  precepts  of  Saint  Bride,  which  gave  you  no 
authority  to  detam  any  person  in  your  convent  by  force, 
who  hath  not  taken  upon  her  irrevocably  the  vows  of  the 
order. 

"  To  you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  Sir  Aymer  de  Va^ 
lence,  knights  of  En^and,  commanding  the  garrison  of 
Dou^as  Dale,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  you  have  acted 
and  are  acting  against  me  undar  a  mystery,  the  solution  of 
which  is  comprehended  in  a  secret  known  only  to  my 
faithful  minstrel,  Bertram  of  the  many  Lays,  as  whose 
son  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  pass  myself.  But  as  I 
eannot  at  this  time  prevail  upon  myself  personally  to  dis« 
cover  a  secret  whicn  cannot  well  be  unfolded  without  feel- 
ings of  shame,  I  not  only  give  permission  to  the  said  Ber« 
tram  the  minstrel,  but  1  charee  and  command  him,  that 
be  tell  to  you  the  purpose  with  which  1  came  originally  to 
the  Castle  of  Douglas.  When  tins  is  discovered,  it  wifi 
only  remain  to  express  my  feelings  towards  the  twa 
knichts,  in  return  for  the  pain  and  agony  of  nnnd  which 
their  violence  and  threats  of  further  severities  have  occa" 
sioned  me. 

**  And,  first,  respecting  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  I  ireely 
and  willingly  forgive  htm  for  Iraving  been  mvolved  in  a 
mistake  to  which  T  myself  led  the  way,  and  I  shall  at  att 
times  be  happy  to  meet  with  him  as  an  acquanotance,  and 
never  to  think  farther  of  his  part  in  these  few  days'  insto- 
ry,  saving  as  matter  of  mirth  and  ridicule. 

"  But  respecting  Sr  John  de  Walton,  I  must  request  of 
him  to  consider  whether  his  conduct  towards  me,  stand- 
ing as  we  at  present  do  towards  each  other,  is  such  as  ho 
himself  ought  to  forget,  or  I  ought  to  forgive  ;  and  I  trust 
be  will  understand  me  when  I  tell  him,  that  all  former  con- 
nexions must  henceforth  be  at  an  end  between  hhn  and 
the  supposed 

"  AUGUSTIKE."     • 
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^^  This  is  madness/*  said  the  abboli  when  be  bad  read 
the  letter, — ^^  rery  midsuouner  madness  ;  not  unireqaenl- 
Iv  an  aocompaniment  of  this  pestilential  disease,  and  I 
should  do  well  in  requiring  of  those  soldiers  who  shall  first 
apprehend  this  youth  Augustine,  that  diey  reduce  his 
victuak  immediately  to  water  and  bread,  taking  care  that 
the  diet  do  not  exceed  in  measure  what  is  necessary  to 
sustain  nature ;  nay,  I  should  be  warranted  by  the  turn- 
ed, did  I  recommend  a  sufficient  intermixture  of  flagella- 
tion with  belts,  stirrup-leathers,  or  surcingles,  and  railing 
those,  with  riding-whips,  switches,  and  the  like." 

''Hush!  my  reverend  lather,"  said  De  Valence,  "a 
light  begins  to  break  m  upon  me.  John  de  Walton,  if  my 
suspicion  be  true,  would  sooner  expose  his  own  flesh  to  be 
hewn  from  his  bones,  than  have  this  Augustine's  6ngst 
stung  by  a  gnaU  Instead  of  treating  this  youth  as  a  mad- 
man, I,  for  my  own  part,  will  be  contented  to  avow  that  1 
myself  have  been  bewitched  and  fascinated ;  and  by  my 
honour,  if  I  send  out  my  attendants  in  quest  of  tlie  fugi- 
tives, it  shall  be  with  the  strict  charge,  Uiat,  when  appre- 
hended, they  treat  them  with  all  respect,  and  protect 
them,  if  they  object  to  return  to  this  house,  to  any  hon- 
ourable place  of  refiige  which  they  may  desire." 

^'  1  hope,"  said  the  abbot,  lookine  strangely  confused, 
^  I  shaU  be  first  heard  b  behalf  of  me  church  oonoemii^ 
this  affiiir  of  an  abducted  nun  ?  You  see  yourself.  Sir 
Kn%ht,  that  this  scapegrace  of  a  minstrel  avouches  nei- 
ther repentance  nor  contrition  at  his  share  in  a  matter  ao 
ili^itious." 

*^  You  shall  be  secured  an  opportunity  of  being  fully 
heard,"  replied  the  knight,  <«  if  you  shall  find  at  last  that 
you  really  desire  one.  Meantime,  I  must  back,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  to  inform  Sir  Jdm  de  Walton  of  the 
turn  which  affiurs  have  taken.  Farewell,  reverend  fath- 
er. By  my  honour,  we  may  wish  each  other  joy  that  we 
have  escaped  from  a  troublesome  charge,  which  brought 
as  much  terror  with  it  as  the  phantoms  of  a  fearful  dream, 
and  is  yet  found  capable  of  being  dispelled  by  a  cure  as 
simple  as  that  of  awakening  the  sleeper.  But,  by  Saint 
Bride !  both  churchmen  and  laymen  are  bound  to  sympa- 
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'  lliiie  with  the  UDfortuiiate  Sir  John  de  Wahon.  I  tell 
tbeoy  father,  that  if  this  letter" — touching  tlie  mis^ve 
with  his  finger — ^^  is  to  be  construed  literally,  as  (ar  as  re* 
spects  him,  be  is  the  man  most  to  be  pitied  betwixt  the 
brink  of  Solway  and  the  place  where  we  now  stand.  Sus* 
pend  thy  curiosity,  most  worthy  churchman,  lest  there 
should  be  more  in  this  matter  than  I  myself  see ;  so  that, 
while  thinking  that  I  have  lighted  on  the  true  expbnation, 
I  may  not  have  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  again 
leading  you  into  error. — Soimd  to  horse  there  !  Ho !  he 
called  out  from  the  window  of  the  apartment ;  ^^  and  let 
the  party  1  brought  hither  prepare  to  scour  the  woods  on 
their  return." 

"By  my  feith!"  said  Father  Jerome,  "I  am  right 
glad  that  thb  young  nut-cracker  »  going  to  leave  me  to 
my  own  meditation.  I  hate  when  a  young  person  pre- 
tends to  understand  whatever  passes,  while  his  betters  are 
obfiged  to  confess  that  it  is  all  a  myster}'  to  them.  Such 
an  assumption  is  like  that  of  the  conceited  fool,  sister  Ur- 
sula, who  pretended  to  read  with  a  sin^  eye  a  manu- 
script wbidi  i  myself  could  not  find  inteMigible  with  tlie 
assistance  of  my  spectacles.^ 

This  might  not  have  quite  [deased  the  young  knight, 
.  nor  was  it  one  of  tliose  truths  which  the  abbot  would 
have  chosen  to  deliver  in  his  hearing.  But  the  knight 
had  shaken  him  by  the  hand,  said  adieu,  and  was  akeady 
at  Haxeiaide,  issuing  particular  orders  to  litde  troops  of  the 
archers  and  others,  and  oocasionally  chiding  Thomas 
DicksoQ,  who,  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  which  the  Eng- 
lish knidht  was  not  very  willing  to  excuse,  had  been  en- 
deavouraig  to  get  some  account  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
night. 

<<  Peace,  fellow !"  he  said,  ^  and  mind  thine  own  bosineas, 
being  well  assured  that  the  hour  will  come  in  which  it 
will  require  all  the  attention  thou  canst  give,  leaving  others 
to  take  care  of  their  own  a£birs." 

^^  If  I  am  suspected  of  any  thing,"  answered  Dk;kson, 
in  a  tone  father  doe^ed  and  surly  than  otherwise,  ''  me- 
thinks  it  were  but  fair  to  let  meknow  what  accusation  is 
15 
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brought  against  me.  I  Deed  not  tell  you  that  chivalry 
prescribes  that  a  knight  should  not  attack  an  enemy 
undefied." 

"  When  you  are  a  knight,"  answered  Sir  Aymer  da 
Valence,  *^  it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  reckon  with 
you  upon  the  points  of  form  due  to  you  by  the  laws  of 
cbivaliy.  .Meanwlule,  you  had  best  let  me  know  what 
share  you  have  had  in  playing  off  the  martial  phantom 
which  sounded  the  rebellious  slogan  of  Douglas  m  fbe 
town  of  that  name?" 

^^  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  speak,"  answered  the 
goodman  of  Hazekide. 

'^  See  then,"  said  the  knight,  ^^that  you  do  not  engage 
yourself  in  the  affiiirs  of  other  people,  even  if  your  con- 
science warrants  that  you  are  in  no  danger  from  your 
own." 

So  saying,  he  rode  off,  not  waiting  any  answer.  The 
ideas  which  filled  his  head  were  to  the  following  purpose. 

*^  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  one  robt  seems  no  socmer  to 
clear  away,  than  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  another. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  disguised  damsel  is  no  other 
than  the  goddess  of  Walton's  private  idolatry,  who  has 
cost  him  and  me  so  much  trouble,  and  some  certain  de- 
gree of  misunderstanding  during  these  last  weeks.  By 
ray  honour!  thb  fiiir  hdy  is  right  lavbh  in  the  pardon 
which  she  has  so  frankly  bestowed  upon  me,  and  if  she  is 
wOling  to  be  leas  complaisant  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  why 
then— And  what  then  ? — ^It  surely  does  not  infer  that  slie 
would  receive  me  into  that  place  in  her  aiSectioos,  firom 
which  she  has  just  expelled  De  Walton  ?  Nor,  if  she 
did,  couM  I  avail  myself  of  a  change  in  fiivour  of  mysekf, 
at  the  expense  of  my  friend  and  companion  in  arms.  It 
were  a  folly  even  to  dream  of  a  thing  so  improbaUe. 
But  with  respect  to  the  other  business,  it  is  wortn  serious 
consideration.  Yon  sexton  seems  to  have  kept  company 
with  dead  bodies,  until  he  is  unfit  for  the  society  of  the  living ; 
and  as  to  that  Dickson  of  Hazelside,  as  they  call  him,  there 
is  no  attempt  against  the  English  during  these  eadkss  wars 
in  which  that  man  has  not  been  concerned ;  had  my  life 
depended  upon  it,  I  could  not  have  prevented  ixiyself 
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from  intiiBating  roy  suspicioDS  of  hiniy  let  biro  take  it  ts 
he  lists.'' 

So  saying,  the  knight  spurred  his  Iiorse^  and  arriving  at 
Douglas  Castle  with^t  farther  adventure,  demanded,  in  a 
tone  of  greater  cordiality  than  he  had  of  late  used,  wheth- 
er be  CGukl  be  admitted  to  Sir  John  de  Wahon,  having 
aometiuDg  of  consequeiiee  to  report  to  biro.  He  was  im- 
mediately ushered  into  an  apartroeot,  m  which  the  gov- 
ernor was  seated  at  his  solitary  break&st.  Considmng 
the  terms  upon  which  they  had  lately  atood^  the  governor 
of  Dongas  Dale  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  easy  fa- 
miliarity with  which  De  Valence  now  approached  him. 

^  Some  uncommon  news,"  said  Sir  John,  rather  grave- 
ly, ^  faare  brought  me  the  honour  of  Sir  Ayraer  de  Vi^ 
lence's  company." 

^  It  is,'*  answered  Sk  Aymer,  '*what  seems  of  higb 
importnice  lo  your  mterest,  Sir  John  de  Wakoo,  and 
therefore  I  were  to  bkme  if  I  loaC  t  moment  in  oommuni- 
eating  it." 

**  f  shall  be  prood  fo  prob  by  your  intelligeDce/'  said 
Sir  John  de  Walton. 

<*  And  I  too,"  said  the  young  knight,  ''am  kmth  to  bse 
the  credit  of  having  penetrated  a  mastery  wUch  blinded 
Sir  John  de  Walton.  At  the  same  tmie,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  thought  capable  of  jestmg  with  you,  which  might  be 
the  case,  were  I,  from  misapprehensioo,  to  give  a  fake 
key  tt>  this  matter.  With  your  permission,  then,  we  will 
proceed  thus :  We  go  together  to  the  place  of  Bertram 
the  minstrel's  confinement  I  have  in  my  poesession  a 
scroll  from  the  young  person  who  was  intnnted  to  the 
care  of  the  Abbot  Jerome ;  it  is  written  in  a  ddicate  fe- 
male hand,  and  ^ves  authority  to  the  minstrel  to  declare 
the  purpose  which  brought  them  to  this  vale  of  Douglas." 

'*  h  must  be  as  you  say,"  said  Sh-  John  de  Walton, 
''altbough  I  can  scarce  see  occasion  for  adding  so  much 
form  to  a  mystery  wluch  can  be  expressed  in  such  small 
compass." 

According  the  two  knights,  a  warder  leading  the  way, 
proceeded  to  the  dungeon  to  which  the  minstrel  had  been 
ramoved. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


The  doors  of  the  stroo^iold  bdsg  uodooei  displayed 
t  dungeon  such  as  in  those  days  held  victims  bopdess  of 
escape,  but  in  which  the  ingenious  imave  of  niodera  times 
wouki  scarcely  have  deigned  to  remain  many  hours.  The 
huce  rings  by  which  the  fetters  were  soldered  together, 
atid  attached  to  the  human  body,  were,  when  examined 
minutely,  found  to  be  denched  together  by  riveting  so  very 
thin,  that  when  rubbed  with  corrosive  acid,  or  patiently 
ground  with  a  bit  of  sandstone,  the  hold  of  the  fetters  up- 
on each  otlier  might  be  easily  forced  asunder,  and  the 
puipose  of  tliero  entirely  fitistrated.  The  locks  also,  large, 
and  apparently  ver^  stsong,  were  so  coarsely  niade,  that 
an  artist  of  small  ingenuity  could  easily  contrive  to  get 
the  better  of  their  fastenings  upon  the  same  princi^. 
The  daylight  found  its  way  to  the  subterranean  dungeon 
only  at  noon,  and  through  a  passage  which  was  puqiosely 
made  loituous,  so  as  to  exclude  the  says  of  the  sun,  while 
it  presented  no  obstacle  to  wind  or  rain.  The  doctrine 
that  a  prisoner  was  to  be  esteemed  iimqceot  until  he 
should  be  found  guilty  by  his  peers,  was  not  understood  in 
tliose  days  of  brute  force,  and  he  was  only  accommodated 
with  a  lamp  or  other  alleviation  of  his  misery,  if  bis  de- 
meanour was  quiet,  and  he  appeared  disposed  to  give  his 
jailer  no  trouble  by  attempting  to  make  his  escape.  Such 
a  cell  of  confinement  was  that  of  Bertram,  whose  modern- 
ation  of  temper  and  patience  had  nev^tbeless  procured 
for  him  such  mitigations  of  his  fate  as  the  warder  could 
grant  He  was  permitted  to  carnr  into  his  cell  the  old 
bode,  in  the  perusal  of  whfeh  he  found  an  amusement  of 
his  solitude,  tether  with  writing  materials,  and  such  otii- 
er  hdps  towards  spending  hb  time  as  were  consistent  with 
his  abode  in  the  bosom  of  the  rock,  and  the  degree  of 
information  with  which  his  minstrel  craft  had  possessed 
bim.     He  raised  his  head  from  the  table  as  the  knights 
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entered,  while  the  governor  observed  to  the  young 
knight : — 

^^  As  jrou  seem  to  think  yourself  possessed  of  the  se- 
cret of  this  prisoner,  I  leave  it  to  you,  Sir  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence, to  bring  it  to  light  in  the  manner  which  you  shall 
judge  most  expedient.  If  the  man  or  his  son  have  suf- 
fered unnecessary  hardship,  it  shall  be  my  duty  to  make 
amends— whbh,  I  suppose,  can  be  no  very  important 
matter.'' 

Bertram  k)oked  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  the 
governor,  but  read  nodiing  in  hb  looks  which  indicated  hb 
bein^  better  acquainted  than  before  with  the  secret  of  his 
imprisonment.  Yet,  upon  turning  his  eye  towards  Sir 
Aymer,  his  countenance  evidently  lighted  up,  and  the 
dance  wluoh  passed  between  them  was  one  of  intel- 
igence. 

'^  You  hav«  my  secret  then,''  said  he,  ^*  and  you  know 
who  it  is  that  passes  under  the  name  of  Aii^ustine  ?" 

Sir  Aymer  exebanged  with  him  a  hSs,  of  acquies- 
cence ;  while  the  eyes  of  the  governor,  glancing  wildly 
from  the  prisoner  to  the  Knight  of  Valence,  exdaimed, — 

^  Sir  Aymer  de  Valence,  as  you  are  belted  koiglu  aud 
Christian  man,  as  yon  have  hooour  to  preserve  on  earth, 
and  a  soul  to  rescue  after  death,  I  charge  you  to  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  thb  mystery  I  It  may  be  tiiat  you  con- 
eeive,  with  truth,  that  you  have  subject  of  complaint 
against  me ; — ^If  so,  I  wiu  satisfy  you  as  a  kni^t  may." 

The  minstrel  spoke  at  the  same  moment 

*'  I  cfaai^e  this  knight,"  he  said,  "  by  his  vow  of  chival- 
ry, that  he  do  not  divulge  any  secret  belonging  to  a  per- 
son of  honour  and  of  character,  unless  he  has  positive  as- 
surance that  it  b  done  entirely  by  that  person's  own 
consent" 

**  Let  this  note  remove  your  scruples,"  said  Sir  Aymer, 

Etting  the  acrdl  into  the  hands  of  the  minstrel ;  '*  and 
'  you,  Sir  John  de  Walton,  far  fjxnn  retaining  the  least 
feehng  of  any  misunderstanding  which  may  have  existed 
between  us,  I  am  disposed  entirely  to  bury  it  in  for^etful- 
i,  as  having  arisen  out  of  a  series  of  mistakes  wliich  no 
16* 
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mortal  could  have  comprehended.  And  do  not  be  ofiead- 
ed,  my  dear  Sir  John,  when  I  protest,  on  my  knightly 
faith,  that  I  pity  the  pain  which  i  think  thb  scroll  is  likely 
to  give  you,  and  that  if  my  utmost  eflbrts  can  be  of  the 
least  service  to  you  in  unravelling  this  tangled  skein,  I  will 
contribute  them  with  as  much  earnestness  as  ever  I  did 
aught  in  my  Kfe.  This  faithful  minstrel  will  now  see  that 
he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  yieldmg  up  a  secret,  wfabh  I 
doubt  not,  but  for  the  writing  I  have  just  put  into  his 
hands,  he  Would  have  continued  to  keep  with  aosfaakea 
fidelity." 

Sir  Aymer  now  placed  in  De  Walton's  hand  a  note,  in 
which  he  had,  ere  ne  left  Samt  Bride's  convent,  signified 
his  own  interpretation  of  the  mystery ;  and  the  eovemor 
had  scarcely  read  the  name  it  contained,  before  me  sasie 
name  was  pronounced  aloud  by  Bertram,  who,  at  the  same 
moment,  handed  to  the  governor  the  scroll  wlucb  he  had 
received  from  the  Knieht  of  Valence. 

The  white  plume  whKh  floated  over  the  knight's  cap 
of  maintenance,  which  was  worn  as  a  headpiece  withm 
doors,  was  not  more  pale  in  complexion  than  was  the 
knight  himself  at  the  unexpected  and  surpriskig  informa- 
tion, that  the  lady  who  was,  in  chivalrous  phrase,  empreat 
of  hb  thoughts,  and  commander  of  hb  actk>n8,  and  to 
whom,  even  in  less  fantastic  times,  he  must  have  owed 
the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  generous  election  which  she 
had  made  in  hb  favour,  was  the  same  person  whom  he 
had  threatened  with  personal  violence,  and  subjected  to 
hardships  and  affronts  whk^h  he  would  not  willin^y  have 
bestowed  even  upon  the  meanest  of  her  sex. 

Yet  Sir  John  de  Walton  seemed  at  first  scarcely  to 
comprehend  the  numerous  ill  consequences  which  might 
probably  folbw  thb  unhappy  complication  of  mistakes. 
He  took  the  paper  from  the  minstrel's  hand,  and  while  his 
eye,  assbted  by  the  lamp,  wandered  over  the  characters 
without  apparently  their  conveying  any  dbtinct  impression 
to  his  understanding,  De  Valence  even  became  alarmed 
that  he  was  about  to  hse  hb  (acuities. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  he  said,  "  be  a  man,  and 
support  with  manly  steadiness  these  uncx|)ccted  occur- 
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fences — ^I  wotiM  fain  tlwik  they  will  reach  to  nothing  < 
which  the  wit  of  man  could  not  have  prevented.  This 
fisur  lady,  1  would  fain  hope,  cannot  be  much  hurt  or  deep- 
ly ofiended  by  a  train  of  circumstances,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  your  anxiety  to  discharge  perfectly  a  duty 
upon  which  must  depend  the  accomplishment  of  all  the 
hopes  she  had  permitted  you  to  entertain.  In  God's 
name,  rouse  up,  sir ;  let  it  not  be  said,  that  an  apprehend- 
ed frown  of  a  fair  lady  hath  damped  to  such  a  d^ree  the 
coiurage  of  the  boldest  knight  b  EngUnd  ;  be  what  men 
have  called  you,  *  Walton  the  Unwavering ;'  in  Heaven's 
name,  let  us  at  least  see  that  the  lady  is  indeed  offended, 
before  we  conelude  that  she  is  irreconcilably  so.  To 
whose  fault  are  we  to  ascribe  the  source  of  all  tliese  er* 
tors  ?  Surely,  with  all  due  respect,  to  the  caprice  of  the 
hdj  herself,  which  has  engendered  such  a  nest  of  mistakes. 
Think  of  it  as  a  man,  and  as  a  soldier.  Suppose  that  you 
yourself,  or  I,  desirous  of  proving  the  fidelity  of  our  sen- 
tinels, or  for  any  other  reason,  good  or  bad,  attempted  to 
enter  this  Dangerous  Castle  of  Douglas  without  giving  the 
password  to  the  warders,  would  we  be  entitled  to  blame 
those  upoQ  duty,  if,  not  knowing  our  persons,  they  man- 
fiilly  rejiised  us  entrance,  made  us  prisoners,  and  misban-* 
died  us  while  resisting  our  attempt,  in  terms  of  the  ovdeis 
wluch  we  ourselves  bad  imposed  upon  them  ?  What  is 
there  that  makes  a  difference  between  such  a  sentinel  and 
yourself,  John  de  Walton,  in  this  curious  afiair,  which,  bv 
Heaven  !  would  rather  form  a  gay  subject  for  the  minstret- 
sy  of  this  excellent  bard,  than  the  theme  of  a  tragic  lay  ? 
Come !  look  not  thus,  Sir  John  de  Walton  ;  be  angry,  if 
you  will,  with  the  lady  who  has  committed  such  a  piece 
of  f<dlv,  or  with  me  who  have  rode  up  and  down  nearly 
all  night  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  spoiled  my  best  horse,  in 
absolute  uncertainty  how  I  shall  ^  another  till  my  uncfe 
of  Pembroke  and  I  shall  be  reconcQed  ;  or,  lastly,  if  von 
desire  to  be  totally  absurd  in  your  wrath,  direct  it  against 
this  worthy  minstrel  on  account  of  his  rare  fidelity,  and 
punbh  him  for  that  for  which  he  better  deserves  a  chain 
of  gold.     Let  passHHi  out,  if  you  will ;   but  chase  this 
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liespondkig  doom  fixMn  the  brow  of  a  man  and  a  bdted 
knight" 

Sir  John  de  Walton  made  an  effi>rt  to  speaks  and  sao 
ceeded  with  some  difficuhy. 

^'  Aymer  de  Valence,"  he  said,  *^  in  irritating  a  mad- 
man you  do  but  sport  with  your  own  life ;"  and  then  re- 
mained silent 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  say  so  much  "  replied  bis  friend ; 
**  for  I  was  not  jesting  when  I  said  I  would  rather  that 
Tou  were  at  vanance  with  me,  than  that  you  laid  the  wbok) 
olame  on  yoursdf.  It  would  be  courteous,  I  thmk,  to  set 
this  minstrel  instantly  at  liberty.  Meantime,  for  his  lady's 
sake,  I  will  entreat  him,  in  all  honour,  to  be  our  guest  tiU 
the  lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  diall  do  us  the  dame  honour, 
and  to  assist  us  in  our  search  after  her  place  of  retirement. 
— Good  minstrel,"  he  continued,  "  you  hear  what  I  say, 
and  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  surprised,  that,  in  all  hon- 
our  and  kind  usage,  you  find  yourself  detamed  for  a  short 
space  in  this  Castle  of  Douglai  ?" 

^  You  seem,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  minstrel,  <<  not  90 
much  to  keep  your  eye  upon  the  rMit  of  dobg  what  you 
sbouM,  as  to  possess  the  might  of  doing  \diat  you  would. 
I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by  your  advk)e,  since  you 
htive  the  power  to  make  it  a  command." 

"  And  1  trust,"  continued  De  Valence,  "  that  when 
your  mistress  and  you  again  meet,  we  shall  have  the  ben- 
efit of  your  intercession  for  any  thing  which  we  may  have 
done  to  displeasure  her,  considering  that  the  purpose  of 
our  action  was  exactly  the  reverse." 

*^  Let  me,"  said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  **  say  a  single 
word.  I  wiD  c^r  thee  a  chain  of  gold,  heavy  enough  to 
bear  down  the  weight  of  these  shackles,  as  a  sign  of  re- 
gret for  having  condemned  thee  to  sufifer  so  many  indig- 
nities." 

'  <<  Enough  said.  Sir  John,"  said  De  Valence ;  '^  let  us 
promise  no  more  till  this  good  minstrel  shall  see  some  sign 
of  performance.  Follow  me  this  way,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
in  private  of  other  tidings,  which  it  is  important  that  you 
should  know.** 
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So  saving,  be  ^hdrew  De  Wahon  from  tbe  dungeos^ 
ud  seoding  for  the  old  knight,  Sir  Philip  de  MoDtenayi 
already  niealioiied,  wbo  acted  as  seneschal  of  tbe  casile, 
be  commanded  that  the  minscrel  shoidd  be  enlarged  from 
the  diu^eoQ,  weH  looked  to  in  other  respects,  yet  {nx>" 
bibited,  though  with  every  mark  of  civOity,  from  leaving 
tbe  castle  wimoyt  a  trusty  attendant 

'^And  DOW,  Sir  Joba  de  Walton,''  be  said,  ''metbinks 
you  are  a  Ittde  ehurlisb  in  not  ordering  me  some  breakfastt 
after  I  faave  been  ail  nieht  ei^aged  m  your  affairs ;  and 
a  cup  of  mnscadel  would,  I  think,  be  no  bad  induction  to 
a  fiill  coRsideratioB  of  ibis  perplexed  matter." 

<'Tbou  kaovest,"  answered  De  Walton,  ^^tbat  thou 
mayst  call  for  what  thou  wilt,  provided  always  thou  tellesl 
me,  without  loss  of  time,  what  else  thou  knowest  respect- 
ing the  will  of  the  lady,  against  whom  we  have  all  sinned 
so  grievDusly^--and  I,  alas,  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness !" 

'^  Trust  me,  I  hope,''  said  tbe  Knight  of  Valence, ''  tbe 
good  lady  bears  me  no  malice,  as  indeed  she  has  express- 
ly renounced  any  iU-will  against  me*  Tbe  words,  you 
see,  are  as  plain  as  you  yourself  mav  read — *•  The  hdy 
pardons  poor  Aymer  de  Valence,  and  willingly,  for  bav- 
mg  been  involvied  in  a  mistake,  to  wbbh  she  herself  led 
tl^  way ;  she  herself  wiU  at  aU  times  be  happy  to  meet 
with  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  never  to  think  fortber 
of  these  few  days'  history,  except  as  matter  of  mtrtb  and 
ridicule*'     So  it  is  expressly  written  and  set  down." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Sir  John  de  Walton,  ^  but  see  you  not 
that  her  ofending  bver  is  expressly  exduded  fiiom  tbe 
amnesty  granted  to  tbe  lesser  cSdoieri  Mark  you  not 
tbe  eoneluding  paragraph?"  He  took  tbe  scroll,  with  a 
trembh'ng  hand,  and  read  widi  a  discomposed  voice  its 
closing  words,  ^^k  is  even  so;  '  All  former  connexion 
must  henceforth  be  at  end  between  him  and  die  supposed 
Angoodne.'  Explain  to  ne  bow  tbe  reading  of  tiiese 
words  is  reeoncHaUe  to  any  thing  bat  their  plain  sense  of 
condeninatbn  and  forfeitiire  of  contract,  implying  destruo- 
tion  of  tbe  hopes  of  Sir  John  de  Walton  ?" 

*^  Yon  are  somewhat  an  older  nun  than  I,  Sir  Kni^it,"' 
answered  De  Valence,  ^*  and,  I  will  grant,  by  br  tbe  wiser 
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mtA  more  experienced ;  yet  I  win  upbdd  tbat  there  b 
DO  adopting  the  interpretation  which  you  seem  to  have 
affixed  in  your  mind  to  this  letter,  without  supposing  the 
preliminary,  that  the  fair  writer  was  distraeted  m  her  un- 
derstanding,— nay,  never  start,  look  wildly,  or  lay  your  hand 
on  your  sword,  I  do  not  affirm  thb  is  the  case.  I  say  again^ 
that  no  woman  in  her  senses  would  have  pardoned  a  com- 
mon acquamtance  for  his  behaving  to  her  with  uniirteotional 
disrespect  and  unkindness,  during  the  currency  of  a  cer- 
tain masquerade,  and,  at  ihe  same  time,  sternly  and  irrev- 
ocaUy  broke  off  with  the  lover  to  whom  her  troth  was 
plighted,  ahhough  hb  error  in  joining  in  ttie  offence  was 
neither  grosser  nor  more  protracted  than  tbat  of  the  per- 
son indifferent  to  her  love.'' 

**  Do  not  blaspheme,''  said  Sir  John  de  Wahoo  ;  *^  and 
forgive  me,  if,  in  justice  to  truth  and  to  the  angel  whom  I 
fear  I  have  forfeited  for  ever,  I  pomt  out  to  you  the  dif- 
ference which  a  maiden  of  dignity  and  of  feeling  must 
make  between  an  oflfence  towaids  her,  committed  by  an 
ordinary  acquaintance,  and  one  of  precisely  the  seme 
kind,  offered  by  a  person  who  b  bouna  by  the  most  un- 
deserved preference,  by  the  most  generous  benefits,  and 
by  every  thing  which  can  bind  human  feeling,  to  think 
and  reflect  ere  he  becomes  an  actor  in  any  case^  in  which 
It  b  possible  for  her  to  be  concerned." 

"  Now,  by  mine  honour,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  I 
am  glad  to  hear  thee  make  some  attempt  at  reason,  al- 
tfaous^h  it  b  but  an  imreasonable  kind  of  reason  too,  since 
its  object  is  to  destroy  thine  own  hopes,  and  argue  away 
ibine  own  chance  of  happiness;  but  if  I  have,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  thb  affair,  home  me  sometknes  towards  thee,  as 
10  give  not  only  the  governor,  but  even  the  friend,  some 
aause  of  disdeasure,  I  will  make  it  up  lo  thee  now,  John 
de  Walton,  oy  trying  to  convince  thee  4n  spite  of  thbe 
own  perverse  logic.  But  here  comes  the  muscadel  and 
the  breakfast ;  ^t  thou  take  some  refreshment  ?—H>r  ahaM 
we  go  on  without  the  spirit  of  muscadel  ?" 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  replied  De  Walton,  "do  as 
thou  wi|t,  so  thou  make  roe  clear  of  thy  well-intended 
babble." 
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^  Nay,  tbou  slmhiKit  brawl  me  out  of  my  poir«is  of 
amuuent,"  said  De  Valence,  hughiog,  and  hJpinc  him- 
setf  to  a  brunnuDS  cup  of  wine  ;  '^  if  thou  acknowfedgest 
thjTself  conquered,  I  am  contented  to  gire  the  victoiy  to 
the  inspiring  strength  of  the  jovial  liquor/' 

«'  Do  as  thou  listest,''  said  De  Walton,  ^*  but  make  ao 
end  of  an  argimient  which  tbou  canst  not  comprehend*'' 

'*  I  deny  the  charge,"  answered  the  younger  kmght,  wiping 
his  lips,  after  Having  finished  his  drau^t ;  **  and  listen,Wiuton 
the  Warlike,  to  a  chapter  in  the  hi8U)ry  of  women,  m  which 
thou  art  more  unskilled  than  I  would  wbh  thee  to  be.  Thou 
canst  not  deny  that,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  thy  Lady  Au- 
gusta bath  ventured  nKnre  fomard  with  you  than  is  usual 
upoo  the  sea  of  affection ;  she  boldly  mack  thee  her 
choice,  while  thou  wert  as  yet  known  to  her  only  as  a 
flower  of  Ekiglish  chivahy,— faith,  and  I  respect  her  for 
her  frankness — but  it  was  a  choice,  which  the  more  cold 
of  her  own  sex  might  perhaps  claim  occasion  to  term  rash 
and  precipitate. — Nay,  be  not,  I  pray  thee,  offended — I 
am  mr  mm  thinking  or  saying  so ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will 
ophdd  with  my  lance,  her  selection  of  John  de  Walton 
against  the  minions  of  a  court,  to  be  a  wise  and  generous 
choice,  and  her  own  behaviour  as  alike  candid  and  noble. 
But  she  benedf  is  not  unlikely  lo  dread  unjust  miscon- 
struction; a  fear  of  which  may  not  improbably  induce 
her,  upon  any  occasion,  to  seize  some  opportunity  of 
dK>wing  an  unwonted  and  unusual  rigour  towards  her  fev- 
er, in  order  to  balance  her  having  extended  towards  biro, 
in  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse,  somewhat  of  an  un- 
usual de^ee  of  frank  encouragement  Nay,  it  might  bo 
easy  for  her  fever  so  far  to  take  part  against  himself,  by 
argumg  as  thou  dost  when  out  of  thy  senses,  as  to  make 
it  di/Roik  for  her  to  with(hraw  from  an  argument  which  he 
himself  was  foolish  enough  to  strengthen  ;  and  thus,  like  a 
maiden  too  soon  taken  at  her  first  nay-say,  she  shall  per- 
haps be  alfewed  no  opportunity  of  b^rmg  herself  accord- 
ing to  her  real  fe^ngs,  or  retracting  a  sentence  issued 
with  consent  of  the  party  whose  hopes  it  destroys." 

**  I  have  heard  thee,  De  Valence,"  answered  the  gov- 
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eroor  of  Dongas  Dale  ;  ^^  nor  is  it  difficult  far  me  to  sd- 
mit,  that  these  thy  lessons  may  serve  as  a  chart  to  maoy  a 
female  heart,  but  not  to  that  of  Augosta  de  Berkely.  by 
my  life,  I  say  I  would  moch  sood^  be  deprived  of  the 
merit  of  those  few  deeds  of  chivalry  wfaicfa  thou  seyest 
have  procured  for  me  such  enviable  distinction,  than  I 
would  act  upcm  them  with  the  iBSolence,  as  if  I  said  that 
my  {^ace  in  the  lady's  bosom  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be 
shaken  even  by  the  soccess  of  a  worthier  man,  or  by  my 
own  gross  fiiikire,  in  respect  to  the  object  of  my  attacli- 
meiit.  No,  herself  afene  shall  have  power  to  pevsuade 
me  that  even  goodness  equal  to  that  of  an  interceding 
saint,  will  restore  me  to  the  place  in  her  affi>ctions  which 
I  have  most  unworthily  forfeited  by  a  stupidity  only  lo  be 
compared  to  tliat  of  brutes." 

"  If  you  are  so  minded,"  said  Aymer  de  Valence,  "  I 
have  only  one  word  more— forgive  me  if  I  speak  it  per- 
emptorily— the  lady,  as  you  say,  and  say  truly,  must  be 
the  final  arbitress  in  this  question.  My  arguments  do  not 
extend  to  insisting  that  you  should  claim  her  hand,  wheth- 
er she  hersdf  will  or  no  ;  but  to  team  her  determinatiofi, 
it  is  necessary  that  yout  sboM  find  out  where  Ae  is,  of 
which  I  am  unfortunately  not  aUe  to  mform  you." 

^*How!  what  mean  youP'  exdatroed  the  governor, 
who  now  only  began  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  mi»- 
fortune ;  *^  whither  has  she  fled  i  or  with  whom  ?" 

*'  She  is  fled,  for  what  I  know,*'  said  De  Valence,  ^^ia 
search  of  a  more  enterprising  lover  diaii  one  who  is  ao 
willing  to  interpret  every  air  of  frost  as  a  killing  Might  lo 
bis  hopes ;  P^haps  she  seeks  the  Black  Dou^as,  or  some 
such  hero  ot  the  Thisde,  to  reward  with  her  lands,  her 
lordships,  and  beauty,  those  virtues  of  enterprise  and 
courage  of  which  John  de  Walton  was  at  one  time 
thought  possessed.  But,  seriously,  events  are  passing 
around  us  o[  strange  import  I  saw  enough  last  night,  on 
my  way  to  Saint  Bride's,  to  make  me  suspicious  of  every 
one.  I  sent  to  you  as  a  prisoner  the  old  sexton  of  the 
church  of  Douglas.  I  found  him  contumacious  as  to 
some  enquiries  which  I  thought  it  proper  to  prosecute ; 
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but  of  this  more  at  another  time.  The  escape  of  this 
lady  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  which  encircle  this  de- 
voted castle.'' 

*^  Ajvaev  de  Valence/'  replied  De  Walton^  in  a  solemn 
and  animated  tone,  ^'  Douglas  Casde  shall  be  defended,  as 
we  have  hitherto  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  Heaven,  to 
spread  from  its  battlements  the  broad  banner  of  St« 
George.  Come  of  me  what  list  during  my  life,  I  will  die 
tlie  fiiithful  lover  of  Augusta  de  Berkely,  even  although 
1  no  longer  live  as  her  chosen  knight.  There  are  clois- 
ters and  hermitages" 

**  Av,  marry  are  there,"  replied  Sir  Ajrmer ;  "  and  gir- 
dles 01  hemp,  moreover,  and  beads  of  oak ;  but  aH  these 
we  omit  in  our  reckonings,  till  we  discover  where  the 
Lady  Augusta  is,  and  what  she  purposes  to  do  in  tliis 
matter." 

"  You  say  well,"  replied  De  Walton ;  "  let  us  hold 
counsel  together  by  what  means  we  shall,  if  possible,  dis- 
cover the  lady's  too  hasty  retreat,  by  which  sne  has  done 
me  great  wrong ;  I  mean  if  she  supposed  her  commands 
would  not  have  been  fully  obeyed,  had  she  honoured  with 
them  the  governor  of  Douglas  Dale,  or  any  who  are  un- 
der his  command." 

^^  Now,"  refdied  De  Valence,  '^  you  again  speak  like  a 
true  son  of  chivalry.  With  your  permission,  I  would 
summon  this  minstrd  to  our  presence.  His  fidelity  to  his 
mistress  has  been  remarkable  ;  and,  as  matters  stand  now, 
we  must  take  instant  measures  for  tracbg  the  pbce  of 
her  retreat." 

16 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Tbe  wajF  is  Umg,  my  children,  long  and  rougb— 
The  moors  are  drcarjr,  and  tbe  woods  arc  dark ; 
But  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  on  to  grave, 
Unskilled  save  in  the  velvet  course  of  fortone. 
Hath  missed  tbe  discipUne  of  noble  hearts. 

Old  Play. 

It  was  yet  early  m  the  day,  when,  after  the  Governor 
and  De  Valence  had  again  sumnooned  Bertram  to  their 
councils,  the  garrison  of  Douglas  was  mustered,  and  a 
number  of  smaU  parties,  in  addition  to  those  already  de- 
spatched by  De  Valence  from  Hazelside,  were  sent  out  to 
scour  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  the  fugirives,  witli  suict  in- 
junctions to  treat  them,  if  overtaken,  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect, and  to  obey  their  commands,  keeping  an  eye,  bow- 
ever,  on  tbe  place  where  they  might  take  refuge.  To  fe- 
cilitate  this  result,  some  who  were  men  of  discretion  were 
intrusted  with  the  secret  who  the  supposed  pilgrim  and 
the  fugitive  nun  really  were.  Tbe  wh(^  ground,  wbetli- 
cr  forest  or  moorland,  within  many  miles  of  Douglas  Cas- 
tle, was  covered  and  traversed  by  pardes,  whose  anxiety 
to  detect  the  fugidves  was  eaual  to  the  reward  for  their 
safe  recovery,  liberally  offered  by  De  Walton  and  De  Va^ 
lence.  They  spared  not,  meantime,  to  make  such  encjui- 
ries  in  all  directions  as  might  bring  to  light  any  machina- 
tions of  the  Scottish  insurgents  which  might  be  on  foot  in 
those  wild  districts,  of  which,  as  we  have  said  before, 
De  Valence,  in  partknilar,  entertained  strong  suspicions. 
Their  instructions  were,  in  case  of  6nding  such,  to  proceed 
against  the  persons  engaged,  by  arrest  and  otherwise,  in 
the  most  rigorous  manner,  such  as  had  been  commanded 
by  De  Walton  himself  at  the  time  when  the  Black  Enoug- 
hs and  his  accomplices  had  been  the  principal  objects  of 
his  wakeful  suspicions.  These  various  detachments  had 
greatly  reduced  the  strength  of  the  garrison ;  yet,  although 
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ntini^rous,  tlert,  and  despatched  in  eveiy  direction,  thejr 
had  not  the  fortune  either  to  fall  on  the  trace  of  the  Lady 
of  Berkely,  or  to  encounter  any  party  whatever  of  the  in- 
surgent Scottish. 

Meanwhile  our  fugitives  had,  as  we  have  seen,  set  out 
from  the  convent  of  Saint  Bride  under  the  guidance  of  a 
cavalier,  of  whom  the  Lady  Augusta  knew  nothing  save 
that  he  was  to  guide  their  steps  in  a  direction  where  they 
would  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  overtaken.  At 
length  Margaret  de  Hautlieu  lierseif  spoke  upon  the 
subject 

"  You  have  made  no  enquiry,"  "she  said,  "  Lady  Au- 
gtista,  whither  you  are  travelling,  or  under  whose  charge, 
although  methinks  it  should  much  concern  you  to  know." 

"  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  be  aware,"  answered  Lady 
Augosta,  ''  that  I  am  travelling,  kind  sister,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  one  to  whom  you  yourself  trust  as  to  a  friend  ; 
and  why  need  I  be  anxious  for  any  farther  assurance  of 
my  safety  ?" 

"Simply,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  "because  the 
persons  with  whom,  from  national  as  well  as  persona!  cir* 
cumstances,  I  stand  connected,  are  perhaps  not  exactly 
the  protectors  to  whom  you,  lady,  can  with  such  perfect 
safety  intrust  yourself" 

"  In  what  sense,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  do  you  use 
these  words  ?" 

"  Because,"  repfied  Margajpet  de  Haudieu, "  the  Bruce, 
the  Douglas,  Malcolm  Flemine,  and  oiliers  of  that  party, 
although  they  are  incapable  of  abusing  such  an  advantage 
to  any  dishonourable  purpose,  might  nevertheless,  under  a 
strong  temptation,  consider  you  as  an  hostage  thrown  into 
their  hands  by  Providence,  through  whom  they  might 
meditate  the  possiUlity  of  gaining  some  benefit  to  their 
dispersed  and  dispirited  party." 

"  They  might  make  me,  answered  the  Lady  Augusta, 
"the  subject  of  such  a  treaty,  when  I  was  dead,  but,  be- 
lieve me,  never  while  I  drew  vital  breath.  Believe  me 
also  that,  with  whatever  pain,  shame,  or  agony,  I  would 
again  deliver  myself  up  to  the  power  of  De  Walton,  yes, 
I  would  rather  put  myself  in  bis  hands — What  do  I  say  ? 
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hi$! — ^I  would  rather  surrender  myself  to  the  metneflt 
archer  of  my  native  countiy,  than  combme  with  its  foes  to 
work  mischief  to  merry  England — my  own  England — 
that  country  which  is  the  envy  of  every  other  country, 
and  the  pride  of  all  who  can  term  themselves  her  na- 
tives!" 

''  I  thought  that  your  choice  might  prove  so,"  said  La- 
dy Margaret ;  *^  and  since  you  bkve  honoured  me  with 
your  confidence,  gladly  would  I  provide  for  your  liberty 
by  placing  you  as  nearly  in  the  situation  which  you  your- 
self desire,  as  my  poor  means  have  tlie  power  of  accom- 
plishing. In  half  an  hour  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being 
taken  by  the  Endish  parties,  which  will  be  instantly  dis- 
persed m  every  direction  in  quest  of  us.  Now  take  no- 
tice, lady,  I  know  a  place  in  which  I  can  take  reAige  with 
my  friends  and  countrymen,  those  gallant  Scots,  who  have 
never  even  in  this  dishonoured  age  bent  tlie  knee  to  Baal. 
For  their  honour,  their  nbety  of  honour,  I  could  b  other 
days  have  answered  with  my  own;  but  of  late,  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you,  they  have  been  put  to  tliose  trials  by 
whkh  the  most  generous  affections  may  be  soured,  and 
driven  to  a  species  of  frenzy,  the  more  wild  that  it  is 
founded  originally  on  the  noblest  feelings.  A  person  who 
feels  himself  deprived  of  his  natural  birthright,  denounc- 
ed, exposed  to  confiscation  and  death,  because  he  avouches 
the  rights  of  his  king,  the  cause  of  his  country,  ceases  on 
his  part  to  be  nice  or  precise  in  estimating  the  degree  of 
retaliation  which  it  is  lawfol  for  him  to  exercise  in  the  re- 
quital of  such  injuries ;  and,  believe  me,  bitterly  should  I 
lament  having  guided  you  into  a  situation  which  you  might 
consider  afflicting  or  degrading." 

"In  a  word,  then,"  said  the  English  lady,  ''what  is  it 
you  apprehend  I  am  like  to  sufier  at  the  bands  of  your 
friends,  whom  I  must  be  excused  for  terming  rebels  V 

'*  If,"  said  the  sister  Ursula, "  your  friends,  whom  I  should 
term  oppressors  and  tyrants,  take  our  land  and  our  lives, 
seize  our  castles  and  confiscate  our  property,  you  must 
confess,  that  the  rough  laws  of  war  indulge  mme  with  the 
privilege  of  retaliation.  There  can  be  no  fear,  that  such 
men,  under  any  circumstances,  would  ever  exercise  cni"* 
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eltj  or  insult  upon  a  lady  of  ^ur  rank ;  but  k  «  anotliar 
thing  to  calculate  that  they  will  abstain  from  such  means 
of  extorting  advantage  from  your  captivity  as  are  common 
in  warfare.  You  would  not,  I  think,  wish  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Englbh,  on  consideration  of  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton surrendering  the  Casde  of  Doughs  to  its  natural  lord ; 
yet,  were  you  in  the  hands  of  the  jBnice  or  Douglas,  al» 
though  I  can  answer  for  your  being  treated  with  aU  the  re- 
spect which  they  have  the  means  of  showing,  yet  I  own, 
their  putting  you  at  such  a  ransom  might  be  by  no  means 
unlikely." 

"  I  would  sooner  die,"  said  the  Lady  Berkely,  "  than 
have  my  name  mixed  up  in  a  treaty  so  disgraceful ;  and 
De  Walton's  reply  to  it  would,  I  am  certain,  be  to  strike 
the  head  from  the  messenger,  and  throw  it  from  the  high- 
est tower  of  Douglas  Castle." 

"  Where,  then,  lady,  would  you  now  go,"  said  sister 
Ursula,  "  were  the  choice  in  your  power  ?" 

"  To  my  own  castle,"  answered  Lady  Augusta,  "where, 
if  necessary,  I  could  be  defended  even  against  the  king 
himself,  until  I  could  place  at  least  my  person  under  die 
protection  of  the  Church." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Margaret  de  Haudieu,  "  my 
power  of  renderrag  you  assistance  is  only  precarious,  yet 
It*  comprehends  a  choice  wluch  I  will  willingly  submit  to 
your  decision,  notwithstanding  I  thereby  subject  the  se* 
crets  of  my  friends  to  some  risk  of  being  discovered  and 
frustrated.  But  the  confidence  which  you  have  placed  in 
me,  imposes  on  me  the  necessity  of  committing  to  you  a 
like  trust.  It  rests  with  you,  whether  you  will  proceed 
with  me  to  the  secret  rendezvous  of  the  Douglas  and  bis 
friends,  which  I  may  be  blamed  for  making  known,  and 
there  take  your  chance  of  the  reception  which  you  may 
encounter,  since  I  cannot  warrant  you  of  any  thing  save 
honourable  treatment,  so  far  as  your  person  is  concerned ; 
or,  if  you  should  think  this  too  hazardous,  make  the  best 
of  your  way  at  once  for  the  Border ;  in  which  last  case  I 
will  proceed  as  frir  as  I  can  with  you  towards  the  Ei^lish 
line,  and  then  leave  you  to  pursue  your  journey,  i^d  to 
16* 
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obtain  a  guard  and  a  conductor  among  your  own  cooatry- 
men.  Meantime,  it  will  be  well  for  me  if  I  escape  being 
taken,  since  the  abbot  would  not  shrink  at  inflicting  upon 
me  the  death  due  to  an  apostate  nun*" 

^'  Such  cruelty,  my  sister,  could  hardly  be  inflicted  up- 
on one  wIk)  had  never  taken  the  religious  vows,  and  who 
still,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  had  a  right  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  world  and  the  veil" 

^^  Such  choice  as  they  gave  their  gallant  victims,''  said 
Ijady  IVIargaret,  *'  who  have  fallen  into  English  hands  dur- 
ing these  merciless  wars, — such  choice  as  they  gave  to 
Wallace,  the  Champion  of  Scotland, — sucb  as  they  gave 
to  Hay,  the  gentle  and  the  free, — to  SommerviUe,  the 
flower  of  chivalry, — and  tOy  Athol,  the  blood  relation  of 
King  Edward  himself— all  of  whom  were  as  much  trai- 
tors, under  which  name  they  were  executed,  as  Marg^uret 
de  Hautlieu  b  an  apostate  mm,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  cloister." 

She  spoke  with  some  ei^mess,  for  she  felt  as  if  the 
En^ish  lady  imputed  to  her  more  coldness  than  she  was, 
in  such  doubtful  drcumstaoces,  conscious  of  manifesting. 

^  And  after  all,"  she  proceeded, ''  you,  Lady  Aususta 
de  Berkely,  what  do  you  venture,  if  you  run  the  risk  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  your  lover  ?  What  dreadful  risk 
do  you  incur  ?  You  need  not,  methinks,  fear  being  im- 
mured between  four  walls,  with  a  basket  of  bread  and  a 
cruise  of  water,  whbh,  were  I  seized,  would  be  the  only 
support  allowed  tp  me  for  the  short  space  that  my  life 
would  be  prok)nged.  Nay,  even  were  you  to  be  beuvycd 
to  the  rebel  Scots,  as  you  call  them,  a  captiviQr  anaouE  tlie 
hills,  sweetened  by  the  hope  of  deliverance,  and  rendered 
tolerable  by  all  the  afleviations  which  the  circumstances  of 
your  captors  alkwed  them  the  means  of  supplying,  were 
not,  I  think,  a  lot  so  very  hard  to  endure." 

**  Nevertheless,"  answered  the  Lady  of  Berkely, 
**  frightfiil  enoi^h  it  must  have  appeared  to  me,  since,  to 
fly  from  such,  I  threw  myself  upcm  your  guidance." 

*^  And  whatever  you  diink  or  suspect,"  answered  the 
novice,  ^*  I  am  as  true  to  you  as  ever  was  one  maiden  to 
another ;  and  as  sure  as  ever  sbter  Ursula  was  true  to  her 
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TOWS,  ahhoagfa  tbey  weie  ne?er  ooropleted^  90  will  I  be 
Cmbibl  to  jour  secret,  eiren  at  the  risk  of  betraying  my 
own." 

**^  Hearken,  lady  \^  she  said,  suddenly  pausing,  **  do  you 
bear  tliat  ?" 

The  sound  to  which  she  alluded  was  the  same  imitation 
of  the  cry  of  an  owlet,  which  the  lady  had  before  heard 
under  the  walls  of  the  Convent. 

^' These  sounds,"  said  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  ^'an- 
nounce that  one  b  near,  more  able  than  I  am  to  direct  us 
in  this  matter.  I  must  go  forward  and  speak  with  him ; 
and  thb  man,  our  guide,  will  remain  by  you  for  a  little 
space ;  nor,  when  he  quits  your  bridle,  need  you  wait  for 
any  other  signal,  but  ride  forward  on  the  woodland. path, 
and  obey  the  advice  and  directions  which  will  be  given 
you." 

''Stay!  stay!  sister  Ursula!"  cried  the  Lady  de 
Berkely — ^*  abandon  me  not  in  this  moment  of  uncertain- 
ty and  distress !" 

"  It  must  be,  for  the  sake  of  both,"  returned  Margaret 
de  Hautlieu*  ''  I  also  am  in  uncertainty — ^I  also  am  in 
distress— and  patience  and  obedience  are  the  only  virtues 
which  can  save  us  both." 

So  saying,  she  struck  her  horse  with  the  riding  rod, 
and  moving  brisklv  forward,  disappeared  among  the 
boughs  of  a  tangied  thicket  The  Lady  of  Berkely 
would  have  followed  her  companion,  but  the  cavalier  who 
attended  them  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  her 
palfrey,  with  a  look  which  implied  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  proceed  in  that  direction.  Terrified,  therefore, 
though  she  could  not  exactly  state  a  reason  why,  the  La- 
dy en  Berkely  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
thicket,  instinctively,  as  it  were,  expecting  to  see  a  band 
of  En^h  aneheri,  or  rugeed  Scottish  insurgents,  issue 
from  its  tangied  dcirts,  and  doubtful  which  she  should 
have  most  considered  as  the  objects  of  her  terror.  In  tlie 
distress  of  her  uncertainty,  she  a^ain  attempted  to  move 
forward,  but  the  stem  check  which  her  attendant  again 
bestowed  upon  her  bridle,  proved  sufficiently  that  in  re- 
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Straining  her  wishes^  the  stranger  was  not  likely  to  spore 
the  strength  which  he  certainly  possessed.  At  length, 
after  some  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  cavalier  withdrew 
his  hand  from  her  bridle,  and  pointing  with  his  lance  to- 
wards the  thicket,  through  which  there  winded  a  narrow, 
scarce  visible  path,  seemed  to  intiroate  to  the  ladv  that 
her  road  lay  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  would  no  longer 
prevent  her  following  it 

"  Do  you  not  go  with  me  ?"  said  the  lady,  who,  Iiavtne 
been  accustomed  to  this  man's  company  since  they  left 
the  convent,  had  by  degrees  come  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
sort  of  protector.  He,  however,  gravely  shook  bb  head, 
as  if  to  excuse  complying  with  a  request,  whkJi  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  grant ;  and  turning  his  steed  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  retired  at  a  pace  which  soon  carried  hini 
from  her  sight.  She  had  then  no  alternative  but  to  take 
the  path  of  the  thicket,  which  had  been  followed  by  Mar- 
garet de  Hautlieu,  nor  did  she  pursue  it  long  before  coni- 
mg  in  sight  of  a  singular  spectacle. 

The  trees  grew  wider  as  the  lady  advanced,  and  when 
she  entered  tne  thicket,  she  perceived,  that  though  hedged 
in  as  it  were  by  an  enclosure  of  copsewood,  it  was  in  tlie 
interior  altogetner  occupied  by  a  few  of  the  magnificent 
trees,  such  as  seemed  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the 
forest,  and  which,  though  few  in  number,  were  sufficient  to 
overshade  all  the  unoccupied  ground,  by  the  great  extent 
of  their  complicated  branches.  Beneath  one  of  these  lay 
stretched  something  of  a  grey  colour,  which,  as  it  drew 
itself  togetlier,  exhibited  the  fieure  of  a  man  sheathed  in 
armour,  but  strangely  accoutred,  and  in  a  manner  so  bi- 
zarre, as  to  indicate  some  of  the  wild  fancies  peculiar  to  the 
knights  of  that  period.  His  armour  was  ingeniously 
painted,  so  as  to  represent  a  skeleton ;  the  ribs  being  con- 
stituted l)y  the  corslet  and  its  back-piece.  The  shield 
represented  an  owl  with  its  wings  spread,  a  device  which 
was  repeated  upon  the  helmet,  which  appeared  to  be 
completely  covered  by  an  image  of  the  same  bird  of  iH 
omen.  But  that  which  was  particularly  calcutated  to  ex- 
cite surprise  in  the  spectator,  was  the  oreat  height  and 
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thinness  of  the  fi^re,  whichy  as  it  arose  from  the  ground^ 
and  placed  itself  in  an  erect  posture^  seemed  rather  to  re- 
semble an  apparition  in  the  act  of  extricating  itself  from 
the  graire,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man  rising  upon  his 
feet.  The  horse,  too,  upon  which  the  lady  rode,  started 
back,  and  snorted,  either  at  the  sudden  change  of  posture 
of  thb  ghastly  specimen  of  chivalry,  or  disagreeably  af- 
fected by  some  odour  which  accompanied  his  presence* 
The  fakdy  herself  manifested  some  alarm,  for  although  she 
did  not  utteriy  beHeve  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  super- 
natural being,  yet,  among  all  the  strange  half-frantic  dis- 
guises of  chivalry,  this  was  assuredly  the  most  uncouth 
which  she  bad  ever  seen ;  and  considering  how  often  the 
kniehts  of  the  period  pushed  their  dreamy  fancies  to  the 
boffoers  of  insanity,  it  seemed  at  best  no  very  safe  adven- 
ture to  meet  one  accoutred  in  the  emblems  of  the  King 
of  Terrors  himself,  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  for- 
est Be  the  knight's  character  and  purposes  what  they 
might,  she  resolved,  however,  to  accost  him  in  the  lan- 
guage and  manner  observed  in  romances  upon  such  occa- 
sioos,  ID  the  hope  even  that  if  he  were  a  madman,  he 
might  prove  a  peaceable  one,  and  accessible  to  civility. 

^*  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she  could 
assume,  "  right  sorry  am  I,  if,  hy  my  hasty  approach,  I 
have  disturbN^  your  solitary  meditations.  My  tiorse,  sen- 
sible I  think  of  the  presence  of  yours,  brought  me  hither, 
without  my  being  aware  whom  or  what  I  was  to  en- 
counter." 

"  1  am  one,"  answered  the  strainer,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"  whom  few  men  seek  to  meet,  tiU  the  time  comes  that 
they  can  avoid  me  no  longer." 

^*  You  speak.  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  de  Berke- 
ly,  ^  according  to  the  cusmal  character  of  which  it  has 
pleased  you  to  assume  the  distinction.  May  I  appeal  to 
one  whcoe  exterior  is  so  formidable,  ibr  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing some  directions  to  guide  me  through  this  wild 
wood ;  as,  for  instance,  what  b  the  name  of  the  nearest 
castle,  town,  or  hostelry,  and  by  what  course  I  am  best 
likely  to  reach  such  ?" 

*'  It  is  a  singulflr  audacity,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the 
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Tomb,  '^  that  would  enter  into  conversation  with  hira  who 
is  termed  ttie  Inexorable,  the  Unsparing,  and  the  Pitiless, 
whom  even  the  most  miserable  forbears  to  call  to  his  as- 
sistance, lest  his  prayers  should  be  too  soon  answered.^' 

"  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  Lady  Augusta,  "  the  char- 
acter which  you  have  assumed,  unquestionably  for  good 
reasons,  dictates  to  you  a  peculiar  course  of  q>eech ;  but 
although  your  part  is  a  sad  one,  it  does  not,  I  should  sup- 
pose, render  it  necessary  for  you  to  refuse  those  acts  ot 
civility  to  which  you  must  have  bound  yourself  m  taking 
the  high  vows  of  chivalry." 

"If  you  will  trust  to  my  guidance,"  replied  the  ghastly 
figure,  "  there  is  only  one  condition  upon  which  I  can 
grant  you  the  information  which  you  require ;  and  that  is, 
that  you  follow  my  footsteps  without  any  questions  asked 
as  to  the  tendency  of  our  journey." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  your  conditions,"  she  an- 
swered, "  if  you  are  indeed  pleased  to  take  upon  3rourself 
the  task  of  being  my  guide.  In  my  heart  I  conceive  you 
to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  who  are 
now  in  arms,  as  they  say,  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties. 
A  rash  undertaking  has  brought  me  within  the  sphere  of 
your  influence,  and  now  the  onl^  favour  I  have  to  request 
of  you,  against  whom  I  never  did,  nor  planned  any  evil, 
b  tne  guidance  which  your  knowledge  of  the  country  per- 
mits you  easily  to  affi)rd  me  in  my  way  to  the  frontiers  of 
England.  Believe  that  what  I  nsay  see  of  your  haimts  or 
of  your  practices,  shall  be  to  me  things  invisible,  as  if  they 
were  actually  concealed  by  the  sepulchre  itself,  of  the 
king  of  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  assume  the  attributes ; 
and  if  a  sum  of  money,  enoush  to  be  the  ransom  of  a 
wealthy  earl,  will  purchase  such  a  favour  at  need,  such  a 
ransom  will  be  frankly  paid,  and  with  as  much  fidelity  as 
ever  it  was  rendered  by  a  prisoner  to  the  knight  by  whom 
be  was  taken.  Do  not  reject  me,  princely  Bruce — noble 
Douglas — if  indeed  it  is  to  either  of  these  that  I  address 
myself  b  this  my  last  extremity-^^men  speak  of  both  as 
fearful  enemies,  but  generous  knighu  ana  faithfol  friends. 
TiOt  me  entreat  you  to  remember  how  much  you  would 
wish  your  own  uriends  and  connexions  to  meet  with  com- 
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passion  under  similar  circumstanceg,  at  the  bands  of  the 
knights  of  England." 

''And  have  tliey  done  so?"  replied  the  Knight,  in  a 
voice  more  gloomy  than  before,  ''  or  do  you  act  wisely, 
while  impkHnng  the  protection  of  one  whom  you  be- 
lieve to  be  a  true  Scottish  knight,  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  extreme  and  extravagant  misery  of  his  appearance  y-^ 
is  it,  I  say,  well  or  wise  to  remind  him  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  lords  of  England  have  treated  the  lovely  maid- 
ens and  tlie  liigh-born  dames  of  Scotland?  Have  not 
their  prison  cages  been  suspended  from  the  battlements  of 
castles,  that  their,  captivity  might  be  kept  in  view  of  every 
base  burgher  who  should  desire  to  look  upon  the  miseries 
of  the  noblest  peeresses,  yea,  even  the  Queen  of  Scot- 
land ?*  Is  this  a  recollection  which  can  inspire  a  Scot- 
tish knight  whh  compassion  towards  an  English  lady  ?  or 
is  it  a  thought  which  can  do  ought  but  swell  the  deeply 
sworn  hatred  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  the  author  of  these 
evils,  that  boils  in  every  drop  of  Scotdsh  blood  which  still 
feels  tlie  throb  of  life  ?  No  ; — it  is  all  you  can  expect,  if, 
cold  and  pitiless  as  the  sepulchre  I  represent,  I  leave  you 
unass'istea  in  the  helpless  condition  in  which  you  describe 
yourself  to  be." 

'' You  will  not  be  so  inhuman,"  replied  the  lady;  ''in 
doing  so,  you  must  surrender  every  right  to  honest  fame^ 
which  you  have  won  either  by  sword  or  lance.  You  must 
surrender  every  pretence  to  that  justice  which  affects  the 
merit  of  supporting  the  weak  against  the  strong.  You 
must  make  it  your  principle  to  kvenge  the  wrongs  and  tyr- 
anny of  Edward  Plantagenet  upon  the  dames  and  damosels 
of  England,  who  have  neither  access  to  his  councils,  nor 
perhaps  give  him  their  approbation  in  his  wars  against 
Scotland." 

"  It  would  not  then,*^  said  the  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre, 
"  induce  you  to  depart  firom  your  request,  should  I  tell 
you  tlie  evib  to  which  you  would  subject  yourself  should 
we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  troops,  and  should 

*  The  Qiieen  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  the  Countess  ofBuchan,  by  whom, 
as  one  of  MaeduflTs  descent,  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  were  secured  in  the 
r  described. 
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they  find  you  imder  sueh  ili-omeiied  prolectioQ  as  my 
own  ?" 

''Be  assured/'  said  the  lady,  ''the  consideration  of 
such  an  event  does  not  in  the  least  shake  my  resolution  or 
desire  of  confiding  in  your  protection.  You  may  proba- 
bly know  who  I  am,  and  may  judge  bow  far  ei^en  Edward 
would  bold  himself  entitled  to  extend  punishment  towards 
me.'' 

"  How  am  I  to  know  you,"  replied  the  ghasdy  cavalier, 
"or  }'our  circumstances?  They  must  be  extraordinary 
indeed,  if  they  could  form  a  clieck,  either  of  justice  or 
humanity,  upon  the  revengeliil  feelings  of  Edward.  AU 
who  know  him  are  well  assured  that  it  is  no  ordinary  mo- 
tive that  will  induce  him  to  depart  from  the  indulgence  of 
his  evil  temper.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  you,  lady,  if  a  lady 
you  be,  throw  yourself  as  a  burden  upon  me,  and  I  must 
discharge  myself  of  my  trust  as  I  best  may ;  for  this  pur- 
pose you  must  be  guided  implicitly  by  my  direcdons, 
which  will  be  ^ven  after  the  fashk)n  of  those  of  the  spir* 
itual  world,  bemg  intimatkxis,  rather  than  detailed  instruc- 
tions, for  your  conduct,  and  expressed  rather  by  com- 
mands than  by  any  reason  or  argument.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  that  1  may  be  of  service  to  you ;  in  any  other 
case,  it  is  most  likely  that  I  may  fail  you  at  need,  and  melt 
from  your  side  like  a  phantom  which  dreads  the  approach 
of  dav.** 

"  X  ou  cannot  be  so  cruel !"  answered  the  lady.  "  A 
gentleman,  a  knight,  and  a  nobleman — and  I  persuade 
myself  I  speak  to  all — bath  duties  which  he  cannot 
akindon/' 

"  He  has,  I  grant  it,  and  they  are  most  sacred  to  me," 
answered  the  Spectral  Knight;  "but  I  have  also  duties 
whose  obligations  are  doubly  binding,  and  to  which  I  must 
sacrifice  those  which  would  otherwise  lead  me  to  devote 
myself  to  your  rescue.  Tlie  only  question  is,  whether  you 
feel  inclined  to  accept  my  protection  on  the  limited  terms 
on  which  alone  I  can  extend  it,  or  whether  you  deem  it 
belter  that  each  go  their  own  way,  and  limit  themselves  to 
their  own  resources,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Providence  ?" 

"  Alas !"  replied  the  lady,  "beset  and  hard  pressed  as 
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I  am,  to  ask  me  to  ferin  a  resdutimi  for  myself,  is  Kke 
calling  on  a  wretch,  in  the  act  of  falling  from  a  precipice, 
to  form  a  calm  judgment  by  what  twig  he  may  best  gain 
the  chance  of  breaking  bb  fall.  His  answer  must  neces- 
sarily be,  that  he  will  cling  to  that  which  he  can  easiest  lay 
hdd  of,  and  trust  the  rest  to  Providence.  I  accept  there- 
fore your  oSbt  of  protection,  in  the  modified  way  you  are 
pleased  to  limit  it,  and  I  put  my  fitith  in  Heaven  and  in 
you.  To  aid  me  eflbctttally,  however,  you  must  know 
my  name  and  my  circumstances." 

'^  All  these,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Sepufchre, 
^^  have  already  been  told  me,  by  your  late  companion  ;  for 
deem  not,  youo^  lady,  that  either  beau^,  rank,  extended 
domains,  unlimited  weahh,  or  the  highest  accomplish- 
ments, can  weigh  any  thing  in  the  consideration  of  hitn 
who  wears  the  trappings  of  the  tonob,  and  whose  affec- 
tions and  desires  are  k)ng  buried  in  the  charnel-house.'^ 

''May  your  faith,"  said  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely, 
"be  as  steady  as  your  words  appear  severe,  and  I  submit 
to  your  guidance,  without  the  least  doubt  or  fear  that  it 
will  prove  otherwise  than  as  I  venture  to  hope." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Like  the  dq;  followioe  its  roaster,  when  engaged  in  train- 
ing him  to  the  sport  in  which  he  desires  he  should  excel, 
the  Lady  Aueusta  felt  herself  occasionally  treated  with  a 
severity  calculated  to  impress  upon  her  the  most  implicit 
obedience  and  attentk>n  to  the  Knight  of  the  Tomb,  in 
whom  she  had  speedily  persuaded  herself  she  saw  a  prin- 
/apal  man  among  the  retainers  of  Douglas,  if  not  James 
of  Douglas  himself.  Still,  however,  the  ideas  which  the 
lady  had  formed  of  the  redoubted  Douglas,  were  those  of 
a  knight  highly  accomplished  in  the  duties  of  chivalry, 
17 
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deroted  in  particular  to  the  service  <rf  die  fair  sex,  and 
altogether  unlike  the  personage  with  whom  she  found  her- 
self so  strangely  united,  or  rather  for  the  present  enthral- 
led to.  Nevertheless,  when,  as  if  to  abnoge  fiuther  com- 
munication, be  turned  short  into  one  of  the  mazes  of  the 
wood,  and  seemed  to  adopt  a  pace,  winch,  fitxn  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  the  horse  on  which  the  Lady  Augusta  was 
mounted  had  difficulty  to  keep  up  with,  she  followed  him 
with  tlie  alarm  and  speed  of  the  young  spaniel,  which, 
from  fear  rather  than  fondness,  endeavours  to  keep  up  with 
the  track  of  its  severe  master.  The  simile,  it  is  true,  is 
not  a  very  p<dite  one,  nor  entirely  becoming  an  age,  when 
women  were  worshipped  with  a  certain  d^ree  of  devo- 
tion ;  but  such  circumstances  as  the  present  were  also 
rare,  and  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely  could  not  but  per- 
suade herself  that  the  terrible  champk>n,  whose  name  bad 
been  so  fong  the  theme  of  her  anxiety,  and  the  terror  in- 
deed of  the  whole  country,  might  be  able,  some  way  or 
other,  to  accomplish  her  deliverance.  She,  therefore,  ex- 
erted herself  to  the  utmost  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  tbe 
phantom-like  apparition,  and  followed  the  knight,  as  tbe 
evening  shadow  keeps  watch  upon  the  belated  rustic. 

As  the  lady  obviously  sufl^red  under  the  degree  of  ex- 
ertion necessary  to  keep  her  palfrev  from  stumbling  in 
these  steep  and  broken  paths,  tne  Knight  of  the  Tomb 
slackened  his  pace,  looked  anxiously  around  him,  and 
muttered  apparently  to  himself,  though  probably  intended 
for  his  compankm's  ear,  ''There  is  no  occasion  for  so 
much  haste." 

He  proceeded  at  a  slower  rate  until  they  seemed  to  be 
on  tbe  brink  of  a  ravine,  being  one  of  many  irregularities 
on  tbe  surface  of  the  pound,  effected  by  tbe  sudden  tor- 
rents peculiar  to  that  country,  and  wluch,  winding  among 
the  trees  and  copsewood,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  net  of  places 
of  concealment,  opening  into  each  other,  so  that  there 
was  perhaps  no  place  m  the  world  so  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
ambuscade.  The  spot  where  the  borderer  Tumbull  had 
made  his  escape  at  the  hunting-match,  was  one  specimen 
of  this  broken  country,  and  perhaps  connected  itself  with 
the  various  tliickets  and  passes  through  which  the  knight 
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tnd  papkn  ooeariooaDy  seemed  to  take  tbeir  way,  tlwugh 
that  ravine  was  at  a  coDsiderable  distance  iixHn  their  pres- 
ent route. 

MewwhOe  the  knight  led  the  way,  as  if  rather  with 
the  purpose  of  bewildering  the  lady  Ai^sU  amidst  these 
interminable  woods,  than  following  an  exact  or  fixed  path. 
Here  they  ascended,  and  anon  appeared  to  descend  in 
the  same  dh'ection,  finding  only  boundless  wildernesses,  and 
varied  combinations  of  tangled  woodland  scenery.  Such 
part  of  the  country  as  seemed  arable,  the  knight  appaured 
carefiiUy  to  avoid ;  yet  he  could  not  direct  hb  course  with 
so  much  certainty  but  that  he  occasionally  ciosBed  the 
path  of  inhabitants  and  cultivators,  who  showed  a  con- 
sciousness of  so  singular  a  presence,  but  never,  as  the 
lady  observed,  evinced  any  symptom  of  recognition.  The 
inference  was  obvious,  that  the  spectre  knight  was 
known  in  the  country,  and  that  he  possessed  adherents  or 
accomplkses  there,  who  were  at  least  so  &r  his  fiiends,  as 
to  avoid  giving  any  alarm,  which  might  be  the  means  of 
hb  discovery.  The  well-imitated  cry  of  the  nicht-owl, 
too  freouent  a  guest  in  the  wilderness  that  its  calf  should 
be  a  sui^ect  of  surprise,  seemed  to  be  a  signal  generally 
understood  among  them;  for  it  was  beard  m  difierent 
parts  of  the  wood,  and  the  lady  Augusta,  experienced  in 
such  journeys  by  her  former  travels  under  the  guidance  of 
the  minstrel  Bertram,  was  led  to  observe,  that  on  hearing 
such  wild  notes,  her  ^de  changed  the  direction  of  hb 
course,  and  betook  himself  to  paths  which  led  through 
deeper  wiMs,  and  more  impenetrable  thickets.  Thb  hap- 
pened so  often,  that  a  new  alarm  came  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate pilgrim,  which  su^ested  other  motives  of  terror. 
Was  she  not  the  confidant,  and  almost  the  tool  of  some 
artful  design,  laid  with  a  view  to  an  extensive  operation^ 
which  was  destined  to  terminate,  as  the  effims  of  Douglas 
had  before  done,  in  the  surprise  of  hb  hereditary  ca^, 
the  massacre  of  the  &i^bh  garrison — and  finally  m  the 
dishonour  and  death  of  that  Sir  John  de  Walton,  upon 
whose  fkte  she  had  long  believed,  or  taught  herself  to  be- 
lieve, that  her  own  was  dependent  ? 

It  no  sooner  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  Lady  Au* 
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gusta  that  she  was  engaeed  in  some  such  ooospinicy  with 
a  Scottish  insurgent,  than  she  shuddered  at  the  conse- 
quences of  tlie  dark  transactions  in  which  she  had  now 
become  involved,  and  which  appeared  to  have  a  tendency 
so  very  different  from  what  she  had  at  first  apprehended. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  of  this  r^narkable  day,  be- 
ing that  of  Palm  Sunday,  were  thus  drawn  out  m  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place ;  while  the  Lady  de  Bericely  oc- 
casionally interposed  by  petitions  for  liberty,  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  express  in  the  most  moving  and  pathetic 
manner,  and  by  ofifers  of  wealth  and  treasures,  to  which 
no  answer  whatever  was  returned  by  her  strange  guide. 

At  length,  as  if  worn  out  by  his  captive's  importunity, 
the  knight,  coming  ck)6e  up  to  the  briale  rem  of  the  Lady 
Augusta,  said  in  a  solemn  tone— 

^^  I  am,  as  you  may  well  believe,  none  of  those  knights 
who  roam  through  wood  and  wild  seeking  adventures, 
by  wtuch  I  may  obtain  grace  in  the  eyes  of  a  feir  lady  : 
1  et  will  I  to  a  certain  degree  srant  the  request  which 
thou  dost  soUcit  so  anxKMisly,  and  the  arbiuratkin  of  thv 
iate  shall  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  him  to  whose  will 
thou  hast  expressed  thyself  ready  to  submit  thine  own. 
I  will,  on  our  arrival  at  the  place  of  our  destmatkm,  which 
is  now  at  hand,  write  to  Sir  John  de  Walton,  mid  send  my 
letter,  together  wiUt  thy  fair  self^  by  a  special  messenger. 
He  will,  no  doubt,  sqieedily  attend  our  summons,  and  thou 
shalt  thyself  be  satined,  that  even  he  who  has  as  yet  ap- 
peared deaf  to  entreaty,  and  insensible  to  earthly  afiec- 
tions,  has  still  some  sympathy  for  beauty  and  for  virtue. 
I  will  put  the  chcMce  of  safety,  and  thy  foture  happiness, 
lata  thine  own  hands,  and  those  of  the  man  whom  thou 
bast  chosen  ;  and  thou  mayst  select  which  thou  wilt  be- 
twixt those  and  misery." 

While  be  thus  spoke,  one  of  those  ravines  or  clefts  ia 
the  earth  seemed  to  yawn  before  them,  and  entering  it  at 
the  upper  end,  the  spectre  knight,  with  an  attentk)n  which 
be  haci  not  yet  shown,  guided  the  lady's  courser  by  the 
rem  down  the  broken  and  steep  path  by  which  alone  the 
bottom  of  the  tangled  dingle  was  accessible. 

When  placed  on  firm  ground  after  the  dangers  of  a  de- 
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scent,  in  which  her  palfr^  seemed  to  be  sustained  by  the 
personal  strength  and  address  of  the  singular  being  who 
had  hM  of  the  bridle,  the  lady  looked  with  some  astonish- 
naent  at  a  place  so  well  adapted  for  ooDcealment  as  that 
wUch  she  had  now  reached.  It  appeared  evident  that 
it  was  used  for  this  purpose,  for  more  than  one  stifled 
answer  was  ^ven  to  a  very  low  bugle-note  emitted  by  the 
Knight  of  the  Tomb ;  and  when  the  same  note  was  re- 
peated, about  half  a  score  of  armed  men,  some  wearing 
the  dress  of  sddiers,  others  those  of  shej^erds  and  agri- 
culturists, showed  themselves  imperfectly,  as  if  acknowl- 
edging the  summons. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

<'  Hail  to  you,  my  gallant  friends !''  said  the  Knicht  of 
the  Tomb  to  hb  companions,  who  seemed  to  welcome 
him  with  the  eagerness  of  men  eneaged  in  the  same  per- 
ilous undertaking.  '^  The  winter  has  passed  over,  the  fes- 
tival of  Palm  Sunday  is  come,  and  as  surely  as  the  ice 
and  snow  of  this  season  shall  not  remain  to  chill  the  earth 
through  the  ensuing  summer,  so  surely  we,  m  a  few 
hours,  keep  our  word  to  those  southern  braggarts,  who 
thbk  their  language  of  boasting  and  malice  has  as  much 
foice  over  our  Scottish  bosoms,  as  the  blast  possesses  over 
the  autumn  fruits ;  but  it  is  not  so.  While  we  choose  to 
remain  concealed,  they  may  as  vainly  seek  to  descry  us, 
as  a  housewife  would  search  for  the  needle  she  has  drop- 
ped among  the  withered  folii^  of  yon  gieantic  oak.  Yet 
a  few  hours,  and  the  lost  needle  shaU  become  the  ex- 
terminating sword  of  the  Genhis  of  Scodand,  avenging 
ten  thousand  injuries,  and  espedally  the  life  of  the  gallant 
Lcnti  Douglas,  cruelly  done  to  death  as  an  exile  frtnn  his 
native  country." 
17* 
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An  exclamation  between  a  yell  and  a  groan  burst  from 
the  asseniUed  retainers  of  Douglas,  upon  being  reminded 
of  the  recent  death  of  their  chieftab ;  while  thev  seemed 
at  the  same  time  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  making  Kttle 
noise,  lest  they  should  give  the  alam  to  some  of  the  nu- 
merous English  parties  which  were  then  traversing  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  forest  The  acdamation,  so  cautiously 
uttered,  liad  scarce  died  away  in  silence,  when  the  Knight 
of  the  Tomb,  or,  to  call  him  by  hb  proper  name.  Sir 
James  Douglas,  again  addressed  bis  handful  of  fiuthful  fol- 
lowers. 

"One  efibrt,  my  friends,  may  yet  be  made  to  end  our 
strife  with  the  southron  without  bloodshed.  Fate  has 
within  a  few  hours  thrown  into  my  power  the  young  heir- 
ess of  Berkely,  for  whose  sake  it  is  said  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton keeps  with  such  obstinacy  the  casde  which  is  mine  by 
inheritance.  Is  there  one  among  you  who  dare  go,  as  the 
honourable  escort  of  Augusta  de  Berkely,  bearing  a  let- 
ter, explaining  the  terms  on  wliich  I  am  willing  to  restore 
lier  to  her  fover,  to  freedom,  and  to  her  E^gl'ish  lord- 
ships?" 

**'  If  there  is  none  other,"  said  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  the 
tattered  atdre  of  a  woodsman,  and  heme,  in  fact,  no  other 
than  the  very  Michael  TumbuO,  who  had  ahready  given 
so  extraordinarv  a  proof  of  his  undaunted  manhood,  "  I 
will  gladly  be  the  person  who  wiU  be  the  lady's  henchman 
on  this  expediuon." 

"Thou  art  never  wanting,"  said  the  Doiqdas,  "where  a 
manly  deed  b  to  be  done ;  but  remember,  Uiis  lady  must 
^edge  to  us  her  word  and  oath  that  she  will  hold  herself  our 
fiuthful  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue  ;  that  she  will  consider 
herself  as  pledged  for  the  life,  freedom,  and  fair  usage  o^ 
M bhael  Timibull ;  and  that  if  Sir  John  de  Walton  refuse 
my  terms,  she  must  hoM  herself  obliged  to  return  with 
TumbuU  to  our  presence,  in  order  to  be  disposed  of  at 
ourpleasure." 

Inere  was  much  in  these  conditk)ns,  which  struck  the 
Lady  Augusta  with  natural  doubt  and  horror ;  neverthe- 
less, strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  declaration  of  the  Doug- 
las gave  a  species  of  dm^tm  to  her  situation,  whk^h  might 
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have  otherwise  been  unattainable ;  and  from  the  hkh  opin- 
ion which  slie  entertuned  of  the  Douglas's  cbivury,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  thinks  that  any  part  which 
he  might  play  in  the  approaching  drama  would  be  other 
tlmn  that  which  a  perfect  good  knight  would,  under  all 
circumstances,  maintain  tawards  his  enemy.  Even  with 
respect  to  De  Walton,  she  felt  herself  relieved  of  a  pain^ 
ful  difficulty.  The  idea  of  ber  being  discovered  by  the 
knight  himself,  in  a  male  di^uise,  had  preyed  upon  her 
spirits ;  and  she  felt  as  if  guilty  of  a  departure  from  the 
laws  of  womanhood,  in  having  extended  her  favour  to- 
wards him  beyond  maidenly  limits;  a  step,  too,  which 
might  tend  to  lessen  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  fever  for 
whom  she  had  hazarded  so  much. 

*'  The  heart,  she  said,  is  lightly  prized. 

That  is  but  lightly  won ; 
And  lonff  shall  mourn  the  licartless  man, 

That  leaves  his  love  too  looo." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  brought  before  him  as  a  pris- 
oner, was  indeed  a  circumstance  equally  peridexing  and 
unpleasing,  but  it  was  one  which  was  beyond  her  control, 
and  the  Dou^as,  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  appear- 
ed to  her  to  represent  the  deity  in  the  play,  whose  en- 
trance was  almo^  sufficient  to  bring  its  perplexities  to  a 
conclusion ;  she  therefore  not  unwillingly  submitted  to 
take  what  oaths  and  promises  were  required  by  the  party 
in  whose  hands  she  found  herself,  and  accordingly  engaged 
to  be  a  true  prisoner,  whatever  might  occur.  Meantime 
she  stricdy  obeyed  the  directions  of  those  who  had  her 
motKHis  at  command,  devoutly  praying  that  circumstanceSi 
m  themselves  so  adverse,  might  nevertheless  work  to- 
gether for  the  safety  of  her  lover  and  her  own  freedom. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  a  slight  repast  was  placed 
before  the  Lady  Augusta,  who  was  wellnigh  exhausted 
with  the  fatigues  of  her  journey. 

Doudas  and  his  partisans,  meanwhile,  whispered  togeth- 
er, as  if  unwilling  she  should  hear  their  conference  ;  while, 
to  purchase  their  good-will,  if  |)08sible,  she  studiously 
avoided  every  appearance  of  listening. 
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After  sonie  conversation,  Turabnll,  who  appeared  to 
consider  the  lady  as  peculiarly  his  charge,  said  to  her  in  a 
harsh  voice,  "  Do  not  fear,  lady  ;  no  wrong  shall  be  done 
you  ;  nevertheless,  you  must  be  content  for  a  space  to  be 
blindfolded." 

She  submitted  to  this  in  silent  terror ;  and  the  trooper, 
wrapping  part  of  a  mantle  round  her  head,  did  not  asast 
her  to  remount  her  palfrey,  but  lent  her  his  arm  to  sup- 
port her  in  this  blinded  state. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

The  ground  which  they  traversed  was,  as  Lady  Augus- 
ta could  feel,  very  broken  and  uneven,  and  sometimes,  as 
due  tliought,  encumber^  with  ruins,  which  were  difficult 
to  surmount.  The  strength  of  her  comrade  assisted  her 
forward  on  such  occasions ;  but  bis  help  was  so  rougbty 
administered,  that  the  lady  once  or  twice,  in  fear  or  suf> 
fertng,  was  compelled  to  groan  or  sigh  heavily,  whatever 
was  her  desire  to  supfN^ess  such  evidence  of  the  apprehen- 
^n  which  she  underwent,  or  the  pam  which  she  endured. 
Presently,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  she  was  distinct- 
ly sensible  that  the  roueh  woodsman  was  removed  from 
her  side,  and  another  of  the  party  substituted  in  his  stead, 
whose  voice,  more  gentle  than  that  of  hb  companion,  she 
thought  she  had  lately  heard. 

^^  Noble  lady,"  were  the  words,  '^fear  not  the  slightest 
injury  at  our  hands,  and  accept  of  my  ministry  instead  of 
that  of  my  henchman,  who  has  gone  forward  with  our 
letter ;  do  not  think  me  presuming  on  my  situation  if  I 
bear  you  in  my  arms  through  ruins  where  you  could  not 
easily  move  alone  and  bKndibld." 

At  the  same  time  the  Lady  Augusta  Berkely  fek  her- 
self raised  from  the  earth  in  the  strong  arms  of  a  man, 
and  borne  onward  with  the  utmost  gendeness,  without  the 
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necessity  of  making  those  painful  exertions  which  had 
been  formerly  required.  She  was  ashamed  of  her  situa- 
tion ;  but,  however  delicate,  it  was  no  time  to  give  vent  to 
complabtSy  which  might  have  given  offence  to  persons 
whom  it  was  her  interest  to  conciliate.  She,  therefore, 
submitted  to  necessity,  and  heard  the  following  words 
whispered  in  her  ear. 

^^  Fear  nothing ;  there  is  no  evil  intended  you ;  nor 
shall  Sir  John  de  Waltcm,  if  he  loves  you  as  you  deserve 
at  his  hand,  receive  any  barm  on  our  part.  We  call  oa 
him  but  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  you  ;  and  be  as- 
sured you  will  best  accomplish  your  own  happiness  by 
aiding  our  views,  which  are  equally  in  favour  of  your  wish- 
es and  your  freedom.^' 

The  Lady  Augusta  would  have  made  some  ansiver  to 
this,  but  her  breath,  betwixt  fear  and  the  speed  with 
which  she  was  transported,  refused  to  permit  her  to  use 
intelligible  accents.  Meantime  she  be^n  to  be  sensible 
that  sbe  was  enclosed  within  some  building,  and  probably 
a  ruinous  one — for  although  the  mode  of  her  transporta- 
tion no  longer  permitted  her  to  asc^am  the  nature  of  her 
path  in  any  respect  distinctly,  yet  the  absence  of  the  ex- 
ternal air — ^which  was,  however,  sometimes  excluded,  and 
sometimes  admitted  in  furious  gusts — ^indmated  that  she 
was  conducted  through  buildings  partly  entire,  whI  in  oth- 
er places  admittmg  the  wind  through  wide  rents  and  gaps* 
In  one  place  it  seemed  to  the  lady  as  if  she  passed  throuj^ 
a  consiaerable  body  of  people,  all  of  whom  observed  si- 
lence, although  there  vras  sometimes  heard  among  them  a 
murmur,  to  wbich  every  one  present  in  some  degree  con- 
tributed, although  the  general  sound  did  not  exceed  a 
whisper.  Her  situation  made  her  attend  to  every  circum- 
stance, and  slie  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  these  persons 
made  way  for  him  who  bore  her,  until  at  length  she  be- 
came sensible  that  he  descended  by  the  regular  steps  of  a 
stair,  and  that  she  was  now  alone  exceptmg  his  company. 
Arrived,  as  it  appeared  to  the  lady,  on  more  level  ground, 
they  (proceeded  on  their  singular  road  by  a  course  which 
appeared  neither  direct  nor  easy,  and  through  an  atmos- 
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pbere  which  was  dose  to  a  smothering  degree,  and  fek  9A 
the  same  time  damp  and  disagreeable,  as  if  from  the  va- 
pours of  a  new-made  grave.     Her  guide  again  spoke. 

'^  Bear  up.  Lady  Augusta,  for  a  little  longer,  and  con- 
tinue to  endure  that  atmosphere  which  must  be  one  day 
common  to  us  all.  By  the  necessity  of  my  situation,  I 
must  resign  my  present  office  to  your  original  guide,  and 
can  only  give  you  my  assurance,  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
one  else,  shall  offer  you  the  least  incivility  or  insult — and 
on  thb  you  may  rely,  on  the  faith  of  a  man  of  booour." 

He  placed  her,  as  he  said  these  words,  upon  the  soft 
turf,  and,  to  her  infinite  refreshment,  made  her  sensible 
that  she  was  once  more  in  the  open  air,  and  free  from  the 
smothering  atmosphere  which  had  before  oppressed  her  like 
that  of  a  charnel-house.  At  the  same  time,  she  breathed 
in  a  whisper  an  anxious  wish  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
disencumoer  herself  from  the  folds  of  the  mande,  which 
exduded  almost  the  power  of  breathing,  though  intended 
only  to  prevent  her  seeing  by  what  road  she  travelled. 
She  immediately  found  it  unfolded,  agreeably  to  her  re- 
quest, and  hastened,  with  uncovered  eyes,  to  take  note  of 
the  scene  around  her. 

It  was  overshadowed  by  thick  oak-trees,  amone  which 
stood  some  remnants  of  buildings,  or  what  mi^  have 
seemed  such,  being  perhaps  the  same  in  which  she  had 
been  lately  wandering.  A  clear  fountain  of  living  water 
bubbled  forth  from  under  the  twisted  roots  of  one  of  those 
trees,  and  offered  the  lady  the  opportunity  of  a  draught 
of  the  pure  element,  and  in  which  she  also  bathed  her 
face,  which  had  received  more  than  one  scratch  in  the 
course  of  her  journey,  in  spite  of  the  care,  and  almost  tlie 
tenderness,  with  which  she  had  latterly  been  home  along. 
The  cool  water  speedily  stopt  the  bleeding  of  those  tri- 
ffing  bjuries,  and  the  application  served  at  the  same  time 
to  recall  the  scattered  senses  of  the  damsel  herself.  Her 
first  idea  was,  whether  an  attempt  to  escape,  if  such 
shoukl  appear  possible,  was  not  advisable.  A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  satisfied  her  that  such  a  scheme  was 
not  to  be  thought  of;  and  such  second  thoughts  were  cod- 
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finned  by  the  approach  of  the  gigantic  form  of  the  htmts- 
man  Tumbull,  the  rough  tones  of  whose  voice  were  heard 
before  his  figiure  was  dbvious  to  her  eye« 

"  Were  you  impalient  for  my  return,  fair  lady  ?  Such 
as  I,"  he  cOQttnued  in  an  ironical  tone  of  voice,  '<  who  are 
fofemost  in  the  chase  of  wild  staes  and  silvan  cattle,  are 
not  in  use  to  lag  behind,  when  teir  ladies,  like  you,  are 
the  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  if  I  am  not  so  constant  in  my 
attendance  as  you  might  expect,  believe  me,  it  is  be* 
cause  I  was  en^ged  in  another  matter,  to  which  I  must 
sacrifice  for  a  httle  even  the  duty  of  attending  on  you." 

<«  I  futhf  no  resistance,"  said  the  lady  ;  '^  forbear,  how- 
ever, in  dischar^g  thy  duty,  to  augment  mv  uneasiness 
by  thy  conversation,  for  thy  master  hath  pledged  me  his 
word  that  he  will  not  sufl^r  me  to  be  alarmed  or  ill 
treated." 

^*  Nay,  fair  one,"  replied  the  huntsman,  '^  I  ever  thought 
it  was  fit  to  make  interest  by  soft  words  with  bar  ladies  ; 
but  if  you  like  it  not,  I  have  no  such  pleasure  in  hunting 
for  fine  holyday  terms,  but  that  I  can  with  equal  ease  hold 
myself  silent.  Come,  then,  since  we  must  wait  upon  this 
lover  of  yours  ere  morning  closes,  and  learn  his  last  res- 
olution touctnng  a  matter  whk:h  is  become  so  strangely 
coRipliGated,  I  will  hold  no  more  intercourse  with  you  as 
a  female,  but  talk  to  you  as  a  person  of  sense^  although 
an  Ekiglishwoman." 

'<  You  will,"  replied  the  lady,  "  best  fulfil  the  intentions 
of  those  by  whose  orders  you  act,  by  holding  no  society 
with  me  whatever,  otherwise  than  is  necessary  in  the  char* 
acter  of  guide." 

The  man  bwered  bis  brows,  yet  seemed  to  assent  to 
what  the  lady  of  Berkely  prop(»ed,  and  remained  silent 
as  they  for  some  time  pursued  their  course,  each  ponder^ 
ing  over  their  own  share  of  meditatkm,  which  probably 
turned  upon  matters  essentially  difibrent»  At  length  the 
loud  blast  of  a  bugle  was  heard  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  unsocial  fellow-travellers.  **  That  b  the  person  we 
seek,"  said  Tumbull ;  '<  I  know  his  blast  from  any  other 
who  firequents  this  forest,  and  my  orders  are  to  bring  you 
to  speech  of  him." 
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The  blood  darted  rapidly  througb  the  hdy's  veins  at  the 
thought  of  being  tlius  unceremoniously  presented  to  the 
knight,  in  whose  favour  she  had  confessea  a  rash  prefer- 
ence more  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  those  times,  when 
exaggerated  sentiments  often  inspired  actions  of  extrava- 
gant generosity,  than  in  our  days,  when  every  thing  is  ac- 
counted absurd  which  does  not  turn  upon  a  motive  con- 
nected with  the  immediate  selfish  interests  of  the  actor 
himself.  When  TumbuU,  therefore,  winded  his  horn,  as 
if  in  answer  to  the  blast  which  they  had  heard,  the  lady 
was  dbposed  to  fly  at  the  first  impulse  of  shame  and  of 
fear.  -  TumbuU  perceived  her  intentkni,  and  caught  hold 
of  her  with  no  very  gentle  grasp,  sajring — ^*^  Nay,  lady,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  you  play  your  own  part  in  the 
drama,  which,  unless  you  continue  on  the  stage,  will  con- 
clude unsadsfactorily  to  us  all,  in  a  combat  at  outrance  be- 
tween your  bver  and  me,  when  it  will  appear  which  of  us 
is  most  worthy  of  your  fiivour." 

*^  I  will  be  patient,"  said  the  lady,  bethinking  her  that 
even  this  strange  man's  presence,  and  the  compubion  which 
he  appeared  to  use  towards  her,  was  asort  of  excuse  to  her 
femflJe  scruples,  for  combg  into  the  presence  of  her  lover, 
at  least  at  lier  first  appearance  before  him,  m  a  disguise 
which  her  feelings  confessed  was  not  extremely  decorous, 
or  reconcilable  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex. 

The  nooment  after  these  thoughts  had  passed  through 
her  mind,  the  tramp  of  a  horse  was  heard  approaching  ; 
and  Sir  John  de  Walton,  pressing  through  the  trees,  be- 
came aware  of  the  presence  of  his  lady,  captive,  as  it 
seemed,  in  the  grasp  of  a  Scottish  outlaw,  who  was  only 
known  to  him  by  his  former  audacity  at  the  hunting-match. 

His  surprise  and  joy  only  supplied  the  knight  with 
those  hasty  expresskxns — *^  Caitiff,  let  go  thy  hold  !  or  die 
in  thy  profane  attempt  to  control  the  motions  of  one  whom 
the  very  sun  in  heaven  should  be  proud  to  obey."  At 
the  same  time,  apprehensive  that  the  huntsman  might  hur- 
ry the  lady  fix>m  bis  sieht  by  means  of  some  entangled 
patl) — such  as  upon  a  former  occaskm  had  served  him  for 
escape — Sir  John  de  Walton  dropt  his  cumbrous  lance,  of 
which  the  trees  did  not  permit  him  the  perfect  use,  and 
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springing  from  Ins  horse,  approached  Tumbull  with  his 
drawn  sword. 

The  Scottishman,  keeping  his  left  hand  sriU  upon  the 
ladv's  mantle,  uplifted  with  hb  right  his  battle-axe,  or 
Jeawood  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  parrying  and  returning 
the  blow  of  his  antagonist,  but  the  lady  spoke. 

"  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  she  said,  '^  for  heaven's  sake^ 
forbear  all  violence,  till  you  hear  upon  what  pacific  object 
I  am  brodcht  hither,  and  by  what  peaoefol  means  these 
wars  may  be  put  an  end  to.  This  man,  though  an  enemy 
of  yours,  has  been  to  me  a  civil  and  respectful  guardian ; 
and  1  entreat  you  to  forbear  him  while  he  speaks  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  he  has  brought  me  hither." 

^^  To  speak  of  compulsion  and  the  Lady  de  Berkely  in 
the  same  breath,  would  itself  be  cause  enou^  for  instant 
death,''  said  the  Governor  of  Douglas  Castle ;  '^  but  you 
command,  lady,  and  I  spare  his  insignificant  life,  although 
I  have  causes  of  complaint  against  him,  the  least  of  which 
were  good  warrant,  had  he  a  thousand  lives,  for  the  for- 
feiture of  them  all." 

'' John  de  Walton,"  replied  Tumbull,  "this  lady  well 
knows  that  no  fear  of  thee  operates  in  my  mind  to  render 
this  a  peacefol  meeting  ;  and  were  I  not  withheld  by  other 
drcumstances  of  great  consideration  to  the  Douglas,  as 
well  as  thyself,  I  dbould  have  no  more  fear  in  lacing  the 
utmost  thou  couldst  do,  than  I  have  now  in  levelling  that 
sapling  to  the  earth  it  grows  upon." 

So  saying,  AGchael  TumbuU  raised  his  battle^xe,  and 
struck  iirom  a  neighboturing  oak-tree  a  branch,  wellnigh  as 
thiek  as  a  man's  arm,  which  (with  all  its  twigs  and  leaves) 
rushed  to  the  ground  between  De  Wahcm  and  the  Scotch* 
roan,  giving  a  singular  instance  of  the  keenness  of  hb 
weapon,  and  the  strength  and  dexterity  with  which  be 
used  it. 

"  Let  there  be  truce,  then,  between  us,  good  fellow," 
said  Sir  John  de  Walton,  "since  it  is  the  lady's  pleasure 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  and  let  me  know  what  thou 
hast  to  say  to  me  respecting  her  ?" 

"  On  that  subject,"  said  Tumbull,  "  my  words  are  few, 
18 
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bttt  mark  tbem,  Sir  Et^ishiDan.  Tlie  Lady  Au^usla 
Berkely,  wandering  in  this  country,  has  become  a  prison- 
er of  the  noUe  Lord  Douglas,  the  rightful  inheritor  erf*  the 
easde  and  lordship,  and  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  at* 
lach  to  the  liberty  of  thb  lady  the  following  ccmditions, 
being  in  all  respects  such  as  good  and  lawfid  war&re  eo- 
titles  a  knisht  to  exact  That  is  to  say,  in  all  honour  and 
safety  the  Lady  Augusta  ^all  be  delivered  to  Sir  John 
de  Walton,  or  those  whom  he  shall  name  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  her.  On  the  other  band,  the  Casde  of 
Douglas  itself,  together  with  all  out-posts  -or  garrisons 
thereunto  belonging,  shall  be  made  over  and  surrendered 
by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  in  the  same  situation,  and  coo* 
taining  the  same  provisions  and  artillery,  as  are  now  within 
their  walls ;  and  the  space  of  a  month  of  truce  shall  be 
permitted  to  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir  John  de  Wahon 
&rther  to  regulate  the  terms  of  surrender  on  both  parts^ 
having  first  plighted  their  knighdy  word  and  oath,  that  in 
the  exchange  of  the  honourable  lady  for  the  foresaid  cas- 
tle, lies  the  full  import  of  the  present  agreement,  and  that 
every  other  subject  of  dispute  ^lall,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
noble  knights  foresaid,  be  honourably  compounded  and 
agreed  betwixt  tbem ;  or,  at  their  pleasure,  settled  knigl^ 
iy  by  single  combat,  according  to  usage*  and  in  a  fair  fieU, 
before  any  honourable  person,  that  may  possess  power 
enough  to  preskle." 

It  IS  not  easy  to  conceive  the  astonisfament  of  Sir  John 
de  Walton  at  hearing  the  contents  of  this  extraordinary 
cartel ;  he  k>oked  towards  the  Lady  of  Berkely  with  that 
aspect  of  despair  with  which  a  criminal  may  be  supposed 
to  see  his  guardian  an^el  prepare  for  departure.  Tbrougfa 
her  mind  also  similar  ideas  flowed,  as  if  they  contained  a 
concession  of  what  she  had  considered  as  the  summit  of 
her  wishes,  but  under  conditions  disgraceful  to  her  lover, 
like  the  cherub's  fiery  sword  of  yore,  which  was  a  barrier 
between  our  first  parents  and  the  blessbgs  of  Paradise. 
Sit  John  de  Walton,  after  a  moment's  hesitatkm,  broke 
silence  in  these  words : — 

"  Noble  lady,  you  may  be  surprised  if  a  condition  be 
imposed  upon  me,  having  for  its  object  your  fircedom; 
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tnd  if  Sir  John  de  Walton,  akeadj  itanding  under  thooe 
obligations  to  you,  which  he  is  proud  of  acknowledging, 
sliouid  yet  hesitate  on  accepting,  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness, what  must  ensure  your  restcnration  to  freedom  and 
independence ;  but  so  it  is,  that  the  words  now  spoken 
have  tlirilled  in  mine  ear  without  reachmg  to  my  under^ 
standing,  and  I  must  pray  the  Lad  v  of  Berkely  for  pardon 
if  I  take  time  to  reconsider  them  for  a  short  space/ 

^  And  I,"  replied  Tumbull,  ^'  have  only  power  to  al* 
km  you  half  an  hour  for  the  ccxisideration  ot  an  oflfer,  in 
accepting  whbh,  methinks,  you  should  jump  shouider- 
heigbt,  instead  of  asking  any  tune  for  reflection.  What 
does  this  cartel  exact,  save  what  your  duty  as  a  knight 
implicitly  obliges  you  to  ?  You  have  engaged  yourself  to 
become  the  agent  of  the  tyrant  Edward,  in  holding  l>oug* 
ks  Casde,  as  his  commander,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  Knight  of  Douglas  Dale,  who 
never,  as  a  community  or  as  an  individual,  were  guilty  of 
the  least  injury  towards  you  ;  you  are  therefore  prosecut- 
ing a  false  path,  unworthy  of  a  good  knight.  On  the  oth^ 
er  hand,  the  freedom  and  safety  c^  your  lady  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  pledged  to  you,  with  a  full  assurance  of  her 
liberty  and  honour,  on  consideration  of  your  withdrawing 
from  the  umust  line  of  conduct,  in  whbh  you  have  suffer- 
ed yourself  to  be  imprudendy  engaged.  If  you  perse- 
vere in  it,  you  place  your  own  honour,  and  the  lady's 
happiness,  in  the  hands  of  men  whom  you  have  done  ev- 
ery tiling  in  your  power  to  render  desperate,  and  whom, 
tlHis  irritated,  it  is  most  probable  you  may  find  such." 

'^  It  is  not  from  thee  at  least,"  said  the  knight,  '^  that  I 
shall  learn  to  estimate  the  manner  in  which  Douglas  will 
explain  the  laws  of  war,  or  De  Wakon  receive  them  at 
hb  dkuating." 

"  I  am  not,  then,"  said  Tumbull,  "  received  as  a  friend- 
ly messenger }  Farewell,  and  think  of  this  lady  as  being 
in  any  hands  but  those  which  are  safe,  wliiie  you  make 
up  at  leisure  your  mind  upon  the  message  I  have  turougbt 
you.     Conte,  madam,  we  must  be  gone." 

So  saying,  he  seized  upon  the  lady's  hand,  and  pulled 
bei,  as  ii  to  force  her  to  withdraw.    The  lady  had  stood 
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motioDlesSy  and  aknost  seoadeB&j  while  these  speeches 
were  exchanged  between  the  warriors  ;  but  when  she  felt 
the  grasp  of  michael  TumbuU,  she  exclaimed,  like  one 
almost  beside  herself  with  fear^-''  Help  me,De  Walton !" 

The  knight,  stung  to  instant  ra^,  assaulted  the  forester 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and  dealt  him  with  hb  long  sword, 
almost  at  unawares,  two  or  three  heavy  blows,  by  which  he 
was  so  wounded  that  he  sunk  backwards  in  the  tbksket, 
and  De  Walton  was  about  to  despatch  him,  when  be  was 
prevented  by  the  anxk)us  cry  ot  the  lady — ^*  Alas  !  De 
Walton,  what  have  you  done  ?  Thb  man  was  only  an 
ambassador,  and  should  have  passed  free  from  injury, 
while  he  confined  himself  to  the  delivery  of  what  he  was 
charged  with  ;  and  if  thou  hast  slain  him,  who  knows  how 
friehtful  may  prove  the  vengeance  exacted  !" 

The  voice  of  the  lady  seined  to  recover  the  huntsman 
from  the  edicts  o£  the  Mows  he  had  received  ;  be  spnmg 
on  his  feet,  sajriog — *^  Never  mind  me,  nor  think  of  my 
becoming  the  means  of  makbg  mischief.  The  knight,  in 
his  haste,  spoke  without  giving  me  wammg  and  defiance, 
which  pve  him  an  advantage  whk:h,  I  think,  he  would 
otherwise  have  scorned  to  have  taken  in  such  a  case.  I 
will  renew  the  combat  on  fiurer  terms,  or  call  another 
champion,  as  the  knight  pleases."  With  these  words  he 
disappeared. 

"Fear  not,  empress  of  De  Walton's  thoughts,'*  an- 
swered the  knight,  "but  believe,  that  if  we  regain  togeth- 
er the  shelter  of  Douglas  Castle,  and  the  safeguard  of 
Saint  George's  Cross,  thou  mavst  laugh  at  all.  And  if 
you  can  but  pardon,  what  I  shall  never  be  able  to  fi>rgive 
myself,  the  mole-like  blindness  which  did  not  recognise 
the  sun  while  under  a  temporary  ec^se,  the  task  cannot 
be  named  too  hard  for  mortal  valour  to  achieve  which  I 
shall  not  willingly  undertake,  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
my  nievous  fault" 

"Mention  it  no  more,"  said  the  lady;  "it  b  not  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  when  our  lives  are  for  the  moment  at 
stake,  that  quarrels  upon  slighter  topics  are  to  be  recurred 
to.  I  can  teU  you,  if  you  do  not  yet  know,  that  the 
Scots  are  in  arms  in  this  vicinity,  and  that  even  the  earth 
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iMts  yawned  to  concetl  tbem  bom  the  sight  of  your  gu^ 
naon. 

<^  Let  it  yawn,  then,"  said  Sir  John  de  Wakon,  '^  and 
sufier  every  fiend  in  the  infernal  abyss  to  escape  from  bis 
prison-house  and  rebforce  our  enemies — still,  fairest,  hav- 
ing received  in  thee  a  pearl  of  matchless  price,  my  spurs 
shall  be  hacked  from  my  heels  by  the  basest  scullion,  if  I 
mm  my  horse's  head  to  the  rear  before  the  utmost  force 
these  ruffians  can  assemble,  either  upon  earth  or  iirom 
tindemeath  it.  In  thy  name  I  defy  tnem  all  to  instant 
combat." 

As  Sir  John  de  Walton  pronounced  these  last  words,  ia 
something  of  an  exalted  tone,  a  tall  cavalier,  arrayed  in 
Mack  armour  of  the  sinqrfest  form,  stepped  forth  from  that 
part  of  the  thicket  where  Turabull  had  disappeared.  *'  I 
am,''  he  said,  ^^  James  of  Douglas,  and  your  oballeBge  is 
accepted.  I,  the  challenged,  name  the  arms  our  knightly 
weapons  as  we  now  wear  them,  and  our  {dace  of  combiu 
this  field  or  dingle  called  the  Bloody  Sykes,  the  time  bet- 
ing instant,  and  the  combatants,  Hke  tnie  knights,  foregt^ 
ing  each  advantage  on  either  side."* 

'^  So  be  it,  in  God's  name,"  said  the  Engtish  knight, 
who,  though  surprised  at  being  caHed  upon  to  so  sudden 
an  encounter  with  so  formidable  a  warrior  as  young 
Douglas,  was  too  proud  to  dream  of  avoiding  the  combat 
Makmg  a  sign  to  the  lady  to  retire  behind  him,  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  advantage  whfeh  he  had  gdned  by  set*- 
ting  her  at  liberty  from  the  forester,  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  with  a  deliberate  and  prepared  attitude  of  olfence, 
moved  sfowly  to  the  encounter.  It  was  a  dreadful  one, 
for  the  courage  and  skill  both  of  the  native  Lord  of 
Douglas  Dale,  and  of  De  Walton,  were  among  the  most 
renowned  of  the  times,  and  perhaps  the  world  of  chivalry 
could  hardly  have  produced  two  knights  more  famous. 

*  TIm  ottiacNM  name  of  Bloodmir^^Sink  or  Sjrke.  marks  a  narrow  bolkm 
lo  the  northwest  of  Douglas  Castle,  from  u'hicb  it  is  distant  about  the  third 
of  a  mile.  Mr.  Haddow  states,  that  according  to  local  tradition,  die  name 
was  given  in  coaaeqnence  of  Sir  Jaases  Doogfas  having  at  this  spot  imcr- 
cepted  and  slain  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  castle  while  De  Walton  was  ui 
command. 

18* 
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Tlieir  blows  fell  as  if  urged  by  some  mighty  engine, 
where  they  were  met  and  parried  with  equal  strcuogth 
and  dexterity ;  nor  seemed  it  likely,  b  the  course  of  ten 
minutes'  encounter,  that  an  advantage  would  ba  ^uaed  by 
cither  combatant  over  the  other.  An  instant  they  stopped 
by  mutually  implied  assent,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  breath,  during  which  Douglas  said,  ^*  I  beg  that 
this  noble  lady  may  understand,  that  her  own  freecbra  is 
no  way  concerned  in  the  present  contest,  which  entirely 
r^ras  the  injustice  done  oy  this  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and 
by  his  nation  of  England,  to  the  memory  of  my  £aitber) 
and  to  my  own  natural  rights.'' 

^'You  are  generous,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  lady; 
<*  but  in  what  circumstances  do  you  place  me,  if  you  de* 
prive  me  of  my  protector  by  death  or  captivity,  and  leave 
me  akme  b  a  foreign  land  ?" 

^*  [f  such  should  be  the  event  of  the  combat,"  replied 
Sir  JameS)  ^*  the  Douglas  hhnself,  lady,  will  safely  restove 
thee  to  thy  native  land  ;  for  never  did  his  sword  do  an  in- 
jury for  which  he  was  not  willing  to  make  amends  with 
the  same  weapon ;  and  if  Sir  Jolui  de  Walton  will  make 
the  slightest  adinisskui  that  he  renounces  maintaining  the 
present  strife,  were  it  only  by  yielding  up  a  feather  firon 
the  plume  of  his  helmet,  Douglas  will  renounce  every 
purpose  on  his  part  which  can  touch  the  lady's  honour  or 
safety,  and  the  combat  may  be  suspended  until  the  nation- 
al quarrel  agam  brings  us  together." 

Sir  John  de  Walton  pondered  a  moment,  and  the  lady, 
although  she  did  not  speak,  looked  at  him  with  eyes 
which  plainly  expressed  how  much  she  wished  that  be 
would  choose  the  less  hazardous  alternative.  But  the 
knight's  own  scruples  prevented  liis  bringing  the  case  to  so 
iayourable  an  arbitrement 

"Never  shall  it  be  said  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,"  be 
replied,  "  that  he  compromised,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
his  own  honour,  or  that  of  his  country.  This  battle  may 
end  in  my  defeat,  or  rather  death,  and  in  that  case  mr 
earthly  prospects  are  closed,  and  I  resign  to  Douglas,  witn 
my  last  oreath,  the  charge  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  trusting 
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that  he  will  defend  her  widi  his  life,  and  fkid  the  meani 
of  replacins  Iier  with  safety  in  the  baUe  of  her  fatberst 
But  while  I  survive,  she  may  have  a  better,  bat  will  not 
need  another  protector  than  he  who  is  honoured  by  being 
her  own  choice ;  nor  will  I  yield  up^  were  it  a  plume  fi-om 
my  helmet,  implying  that  I  have  maintained  an  unjust 
quarrel,  eitlier  m  the  cause  of  England,  or  of  the  fairest 
of  her  daughters.  Thus  far  alone  1  will  concede  to 
Douglas — an  instant  truce,  provided  the  hdy  shall  not  be 
interrupted  in  her  retreat  to  England,  and  the  combat  be 
finight  ottt  upon  another  day.  The  Castle  and  territory 
of  Dou^as  is  the  property  of  Eklward  of  England,  the 
governor  in  his  name  is  the  rightful  governor,  and  on  this 
point  I  will  fight  while  my  eyelids  are  unclosed." 

^^  Tinae  flies,"  said  Douglas,  ^^  without  waiting  for  our 
resolves  ;  nor  is  there  an^  part  of  his  motions  of  such  val- 
ue, as  that  which  is  passmg  with  every  breath  of  vital  air 
which  we  presently  draw.  Why  should  we  adjourn  till 
tOHDorrow  that  which  can  be  as  well  finished  to-day  ? 
Will  our  swords  be  sharper,  or  our  arms  stronger  to  wield 
them,  than  they  are  at  this  moment  ?  Douglas  will  do  all 
which  knight  can  do  to  suceour  a  ladv  in  distress  j  but  he 
will  not  grant  to  her  knieht  yie  slightest  mark  of  defer^ 
ence,  wiuch  Sir  John  de  Walton  vamly  supposes  himself 
able  to  extort  by  force  of  arms." 

With  these  words,  the  knights  engaged  once  more  k 
mortal  combat,  and  the  hdv  felt  uncertain  whether  she 
should  attempt  her  escape  through  the  devious  paths  of 
the  wood,  or  abide  the  issue  of  thb  obstinate  nsht  It 
was  rather  her  desire  to  see  the  fate  of  Sir  John  de  Wal- 
ton, than  any  other  consideration,  which  induced  her  to  re- 
mam,  as  if  nscinated,  upon  the  spot,  where  one  d*  the 
fiercest  quarrels  ever  fought  was  disputed  by  two  of  tlie 
bravest  champkns  that  ever  drew  sword.  At  last  the 
lady  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  combat,  hj  appealing 
to  the  bdb  which  began  to  ring  for  the  service  of  the  day, 
which  was  Palm  Sunday. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  she  said — "  for  your  own  sakes, 
and  far  that  of  lady's  bve,  and  the  duties  of  chivalry, 
hold  your  hands  only  for  an  hour,  and  take  chance,  that 
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where  strength  is  to  equal,  means  wiH  be  ibuDd  c^  oon- 
verting  the  truce  into  a  solid  peace.  Thmk  this  is  Palm 
Sunday,  and  will  you  de&le  with  blood  such  a  peculiar  fiss* 
tiiral  of  Christianity  ?  Intermit  your  feud  at  l^ist  so  (ar  as 
to  pass  to  the  nearest  church,  bearing  with  you  bnuoohes, 
not  in  the  ostentatious  mode  of  earthly  oon<Hierors,  but  as 
rendering  due  homage  to  the  rules  of  the  Messed  chuich^ 
and  the  institutions  of  our  holy  religion.'' 

^<  I  was  on  my  road,  &ir  lady,  for  thitt  purpose,  to  the 
holy  church  of  Douglas,"  said  the  Eujglishman,  ^^  when  1 
ii*as  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you  at  this  place  ;  nor  do  I 
object  to  proceed  thither  even  now,  holding  truce  for  an 
hour,  and  I  fear  not  to  find  there  friends  to  whom  I  can 
commit  you  with  assurance  of  safety,  in  case  I  am  unibr- 
tunate  in  the  combat  which  is  now  brdcen  <^,  to  be  Te- 
sumed  after  the  service  of  the  day." 

<*  I  also  assent,"  said  the  Douglas,  '<to  a  trace  ibr  such 
short  space  ;  nor  do  I  fear  that  mere  may  be  good  Chris- 
tians enough  at  the  church,  who  will  not  see  toeir  master 
overpowered  by  odds.  Let  us  go  thither,  and  each  take 
the  chance  of  what  Heaven  shall  please  to  send  us." 

From  these  words.  Sir  Jobs  de  Walton  little  doubted 
that  Douglas  had  assured  himself  of  a  party  among  those 
wlio  shoiud  there  assemble ;  but  he  doubted  not  of  so 
many  of  the  garrison  being  present  as  would-  bridle  every 
attempt  at  rising ;  and  the  risk,  he  thought,  was  worth  in- 
curring, since  he  should  thereby  secure  an  opportunity  to 
place  Lady  Aueusta  de  Berkely  in  safety,  at  least  so  iar 
as  to  make  her  liberty  depend  on  the  event  of  a  general 
ccoflict,  instead  of  tlie  precarious  issue  of  a  combat  be* 
tween  himself  and  Douglas. 

Both  these  distinguished  kniehts  were  inwardly  of  opin- 
ion,  that  the  proposal  of  the  lady,  though  it  reli^red  tfaeta 
from  their  present  conflict,  by  no  means  bound  them  to 
abstab  bom  the  consequences  which  an  accession  of  fotce 
might  add  to  their  gmiefal  strengjLh,  and  each  rdied  upon 
his  superiority,  in  some  dezree  provided  for  by  their  pre** 
vious  proceedings.  Sir  John  de  Walton  made  almost  cer- 
tain ot  meeting  with  several  of  Us  bands  of  sc^iera,  who 
were  scouring  the  country  and  traversing  the  woods  hf 
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bis  diriscdon  ;  and  Douglas,  it  may  be  auppoeedy  bad  not 
ventured  himself  in  person  wbere  a  price  was  set  upon  his 
bead,  without  beiBg  attended  by  a  sufficient  munoer  of 
approved  adherents,  placed  in  more  or  less  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  stationed  for  mutual  support  Each, 
therefore,  entertained  well-erounded  hopes,  that,  by 
adopting  the  truce  proposed,  he  would  ensure  himself  an 
advantage  over  his  antagonist,  although  neither  exacdy 
knew  in  what  manner  or  to  what  extent  this  success  was 
to  be  obtained. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

Ills  talk  was  of  another  world — his  bodemeots 
Suange,  doubtful,  and  mysterious ;  those  who  beard  him 
LislenM  as  to  a  man  in  feverish  dreams, 
Who  speaks  of  other  objeets  than  the  present, 
Ami  mattais  liice  to  hias  who  sees  a  vistoiL 

Old  Play. 

On  the  same  Palm  Sunday  when  De  Walton  and  Dougias 
measured  together  their  mightv  swords,  the  minstrel  Bertram 
was  busied  with  the  ancient  Book  of  Prophecies,  which  we 
have  already  mentioDed  as  the  supposed  composition  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  but  not  without  many  anxieties  as 
to  the  fete  of  his  lady,  and  the  events  which  were  pas^iig 
around  him.  As  a  minstrel,  he  was  desirous  of  an  auditor 
to  eaiet  into  the  digovecies^  which  b»  should  make  in  that 
mystic  volume,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  pasring  away  the 
time ;  Sir  John  de  Walton  had  furnished  him,  m  Chlbert 
Greenleaf  the  archar,  with  one  who  was  well  contented  to 
play  the  listener  *^  from  mom  to  dewy  eve,"  provided  a 
flask  of  Gascon  wine,  Or  a  stoup  of  good  English  ale,  re* 
mamed  on  the  board.  It  may  be  remembered  that  De 
Walton,  when  he  dismissed  the  minstrel  from  the  dun** 
geon,  was  sensible  that  he  owed  him  some  compensatioa 
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for  the  causeless  suspicbn  whicb  bad  dictated  bis  Hnpik- 
onment,  more  particularly  as  he  was  a  valued  ser^'ant,  and 
had  shown  lumself  the  faithful  confidant  of  the  Lady  Au- 
gusta de  Berkely,  and  the  persiw  who  was  moreover  like- 
ly to  know  all  the  motives  and  ciroumitances  of  her  Scot- 
tish ^mey.  To  secure  bis  good  wishes  was,  therefore, 
politic  ;  and  De  Walton  had  intimated  to  his  faithful  aicb- 
er  tliat  he  was  to  lay  aside  all  suspicion  of  Bertram,  but  at 
tlie  same  time  keep  him  in  sight,  and,  if  possible,  in  good 
humour  witli  the  governor  of  the  casde,  and  hk  adhe- 
rents. Greenleai  accordingly  had  no  doubt  in  his  own 
mind,  that  the  onlv  way  to  please  a  minstrel  was  to  listen 
with  patience  and  commendation  to  the  lays  which  he 
liked  best  to  sing,  or  the  tales  which  he  most  loved  to 
tell ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  the  execution  of  his  master's 
commands,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  demand  of  the  but- 
ler such  store  of  good  liquor,  as  could  not  fail  to  enhance 
the  pleasure  of  his  society. 

Having  thus  fortified  himself  with  the  means  of  bearing 
a  bng  interview  with  the  minstrel,  Gilbert  Greenleaf  pro- 
posed to  confer  upon  him  the  bounty  of  an  early  break- 
fast, which,  if  it  pleased  him,  they  might  wash  down  with  a 
cup  of  sack,  and,  having  his  master's  commands  to  show 
the  minstrel  any  thing  about  the  castle  which  he  miglit 
wish  to  see,  refresh  tlieir  overwearied  spirits  by  attending 
a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Douglas  to  tlie  service  of  tlie 
day,  wluch,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  of  peeuliar 
sanctity.  Against  such  a  proposal  the  mtnstrd,  a  good 
Christian  by  profe»ion,  and,  by  hia  connexion  with  the  joy- 
ous science,  a  good  fellow,  having  no  objections  to  offer,  the 
two  comrades,  wlio  had  formerly  little  good-will  towards 
each  other,  commenced  their  nooming's  repast  on  that 
fitted  Palm  Sunday,  with  all  manner  of  cordiality  and 
good  fellowship. 

<<  Do  not  bdieve,  worthy  minstrel,'^  said  the  archer, 
^  that  my  master  m  any  respect  disparages  your  worth  or 
rank  in  referring  you  for  company  or  conversation  to  so 
poor  a  man  as  myself.  It  is  true,  I  am  no  (Officer  of  this 
garrison ;  yet  (or  an  old  archer,  who,  for  these  thirty 
yearS|  lias  lived  by  bow  and  bowstring,  1  do  not  (Our  La- 
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dy  make  me  thankful  1)  hoU  less  share  in  the  erace  of  Sir 
John  de  Walton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  ana  other  ap- 
proved good  soldiers,  than  many  of  those  giddy  young 
men  on  whom  commisskms  are  conferred,  and  to  whom 
confidences  are  intrusted,  not  on  account  of  what  they 
have  done,  but  what  their  ancestors  have  done  before 
them.  I  pray  you  to  notice  among  them  one  youth 
pkced  at  our  head  in  De  Wakon's  absence,  and  who  bears 
the  honoured  name  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  being  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Faai  of  Pembroke,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken ;  diis  knisht  has  also  a  brisk  young  page,  whom 
men  call  Fabian  HarbotheL" 

"  Is  it  to  these  gentlemen  that  your  censure  applies  ?" 
answered  the  minstrel ;  ^  I  should  nave  judged  differently, 
having  never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  seen  a 
young  man  more  courteous  and  amiable  than  the  young 
knight  you  named." 

"  1  nothing  dispute  that  it  may  be  so,"  said  the  arclier, 
hastening  to  amend  the  fisJse  step  which  he  had  made ; 
"but  in  order  that  it  shouW  be  so,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  he  conform  to  the  usages  of  his  uncle,  taking  the  ad« 
vice  of  experienced  old  soldiers  in  the  emergencies  which 
may  present  themselves ;  and  iH>t  believing,  that  the 
knowledge  which  it  takes  many  years  of  observation  to 
acquire,  can  be  at  once  conferred  by  the  slap  of  the  flat 
of  a  sword,  and  the  magic  words, '  Rise  up.  Sir  Artliur' 
—or  however  the  case  may  be." 

"  Doubt  not,  Sir  Archer,"  replied  Bertram,  "  that  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  convers* 
ing  with  men  of  experience  like  you :  it  benefiteth  men 
of  every  persuasion,  and  I  myself  am  oft  reduced  to  la- 
ment my  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  armorial  bearings, 
signs,  and  cognizances,  and  would  right  fain  have  diy  as- 
sistance, where  I  am  a  stranger  alike  to  the  names  of 
places,  of  persons,  and  description  of  banners  and  emblems 
by  which  great  families  are  distinguished  from  each  other, 
so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
present  task." 

"  Pennons  and  banners,"  answered  the  archer,  "  I  have 
seen  right  many,  and  can  as^gn,  as  is  a  soldier's  wont,  tbm 
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name  of  the  leader  to  the  emUem  under  which  he  mus- 
ters his  followers ;  nevertheless,  worthy  minstrel,  I  cannot 
presume  to  understand  what  you  call  prophecies,  with  (»r 
under  warranted  authority  of  old  painted  books,  expositions 
of  dreams,  oracles,  revelations,  invocations  of  damned 
spirits,  judicials,  astrologicals,  and  other  gross  and  palpaUe 
offences,  whereby  men,  pretending  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  devil,  do  impose  upon  the  common  people,  in  spite 
of  the  warnings  of  the  Privy  Council ;  not,  however,  that 
1  suspect  you,  worthy  minstrel,  of  busybg  yourself  with 
these  attempts  to  explain  futurity,  which  are  dangerous 
attempts,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  be  penal,  and  part  of 
treason." 

"There  is  something  in  what  you  say,"  replied  the 
minstrel ;  ^  vet  it  applieth  ncft  to  books  and  manuscripts 
such  as  I  nave  been  consulting;  part  of  which  things 
therein  written  having  already  come  to  pass,  authorize  us 
surely  to  expect  the  completion  of  the  rest ;  nor  would  I 
have  much  difficulty  in  showing  you  from  this  volume, 
that  enough  has  been  already  proved  true,  to  entitle  us  to 
look  with  certainty  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which 
remains/' 

'^  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that,"  answered  the  archer, 
who  entertained  litde  more  than  a  soldier's  belief  respect- 
ing propliecies  and  auguries,  but  yet  cared  not  bluntly  to 
contracitct  the  minstrel  upon  such  subjects,  as  he  had  been 
instructed  by  Sir  John  de  Walton  to  comply  with  his 
humour.  Accordingly  the  minstrel  began  to  recite  verses, 
which,  in  our  ttme,  Uie  ablest  interpreter  coukl  not  make 
sense  out  of. 

"  When  Ibe  cock  eraws,  keep  well  bis  comb^ 
For  the  fox  and  the  fulmart  toey  are  false  both. 
When  ibe  raven  and  ihe  rook  Have  rounded  together. 
And  the  kid  in  bit  cliff  shall  accord  to  the  same, 
Then  shall  ihej  be  bold,  and  soon  to  battle  thereafter. 
Then  the  birds  of  the  raven  rugs  and  reives. 
And  the  leal  men  of  Lothian  are  louping  on  their  horse  ; 
Then  shall  the  poor  people  be  spoiled  full  near, 
And  the  Abbeys  be bnnit  truly  that  stand  upon  Tweed 5 
They  shall  bum  and  slay,  and  g^eat  reif  make  *, 
There  shall  no  poor  man  who  say  whose  man  he  is  : 
Then  shall  the  land  be  lawless,  for  love  there  is  uooc. 
llien  falset  shall  have  foot  fully  five  years  i 
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Then  troth  sarelj  shall  be  tint,  and  none  shall  lippeo  to  other; 
The  one  coasinr  shall  not  trust  the  other, 
NoithetoBihe»ther,iiofibe  Aitherthe  aeii} 
For  to  have  bis  goods  he  would  have  him  hanged." 
d&c.       &€.       &c. 

The  archer  listened  to  these  mystic  pfOgnosticatioiiSy 
which  were  not  the  less  wearisome  that  they  were,  m  a 
considerable  degree,  unintelligible ;  at  the  same  Usae  sub- 
duing his  Hotspur-like  disposition  to  tire  of  the  recitation^ 
yet  at  brief  intervals  comforting  himself  with  an  application 
to  the  wine  flagpn,  and  enduring  as  he  might  what  he  nei- 
ther understood  nor  took  interest  in.  Meanwhile  the 
minstrel  proceeded  with  his  explanation  of  the  dubious  and 
imperfect  vatk:inatk)ns  of  which  we  have  given  a  sufficient 
specimen. 

'^ Could  you  wish,"  said  be  to  Greenleaf,  ''a  more 
exact  descriptbn  d*  the  miseries  which  have  passed  over 
Scotland  in  these  latter  days?  Have  not  these  the  raven 
and  rook,  the  fox  and  the  fulmart,  explained ;  either  be* 
cause  the  nature  of  the  birds  or  b^ts  bear  an  individual 
resemUanoe  to  those  of  the  knights  who  display  them  on 
their  banners,  or  otherwise  are  bodied  foith  by  actual 
blazonry  on  thdr  shields,  and  come  openly  into  the  field 
to  ravage  and  destroy  ?  Is  not  the  total  disunion  of  the 
land  plainlv  indk»ted  by  these  words,  that  connexions  of 
blood  shall  be  broken  asunder,  tl^t  kinsmen  shall  not  trust 
each  other,  and  that  the  father  and  son,  instead  of  putting 
iaith  in  their  natural  connexk>n,  shall  seek  each  other's 
life,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  inheritance  ?  The  kal  men  of 
Lothian  are  distincdy  mentioned  as  taking  arms,  and  there 
i^  (Mainly  allusicm  to  the  other  events  of  these  late  Scottish 
troubles.  The  death  of  this  last  William  is  obscurely  in- 
timated under  the  type  of  a  hound,  which  was  that  gpod 
lord's  occasional  cognizance. 

'  The  hound  that  was  harmed  then  moxzled  shall  be, 
Who  loved  him  worst  shall  weep  for  his  wreck ; 
Yet  shall  a  whelp  rise  of  the  same  race, 
Tliat  rudely  shall  roar,  and  rule  the  whole  north, 
And  quit  the  whole  auarrel  of  old  deeds  done, 
Though  he  from  his  bold  be  kept  back  a  while. 
True  Thomas  told  me  this  in  a  troublesome  time. 
In  a  harvest  morning  at  Eldoun  hills.' 
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''This  hath  a  meaning,  Sir  Archer,"  continued  the 
minstrel,  ''  and  which  flies  as  directly  to  its  mark  as  one 
of  your  own  arrows,  although  there  may  be  some  want  of 
wisdom  in  making  the  direct  explication.  Being,  bow- 
ever,  upon  assurance  with  you,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
you,  that  in  my  opinion  this  lion's  whelp  that  waits  its 
time,  means  this  same  celebrated  Scottish  prince,  Robert 
the  Bruce,  who,  though  repeatedly  defeated,  has  stiU, 
while  hunted  with  bloodhounds,  and  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies of  ever3r  sort,  maintained  his  pretensrans  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  in  despite  of  King  Edward,  now  reigning." 

"  Minstrel,"  answered  the  soldier,  "  you  are  my  guest, 
and  we  have  sat  down  together  as  friends  to  this  simple 
meal  in  good  comradeship.  I  must  tell  thee,  however, 
thoueh  I  am  k)ath  to  disturb  our  harmony,  that  thou  art 
the  first  who  hast  adventured  to  speak  a  word  before  Gil- 
bert Crreenleaf  in  favour  of  that  oudawed  traitor,  Robert 
Bruce,  who  has  by  his  seditions  so  k>ng  disturbed  tbe 
peace  of  this  realm.  Take  my  advk^e,  and  be  silent  on 
thb  topic ;  for,  believe  me,  the  sword  of  a  true  Ekidish 
ttrcher  will  spring  from  its  scabbard  without  consent  of  its 
master,  should  it  hear  aught  said  to  the  disparagement  of 
bonny  St  George  and  his  ruddy  cross ;  nor  shidl  the  au- 
thority of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  or  any  other  prophet  in 
Scotland,  England,  or  Wales,  be  considered  as  an  apology 
for  such  unbecoming  predictions.** 

"  I  were  loath  to  give  offence  at  any  time,**  said  the 
minstrel,  "  much  more  to  provoke  you  to  anger,  when  I 
am  in  the  very  act  of  experiencing  your  hc^itality.  I 
trust,  however,  you  will  remember  that  I  do  not  come 
your  uninvited  guest,  and  that  if  I  speak  to  you  of  future 
events,  I  do  so  without  having  the  least  intention  to  add 
my  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  pass ;  for,  God  knows,  it 
is  many  years  since  my  sincere  prayer  has  been  for  peace 
and  happiness  to  all  men,  and  particularly  honour  ana  hap- 
piness to  the  land  of  Bowmen,  in  which  I  was  bom,  and 
which  I  am  bound  to  remember  in  my  prayers  beyond  all 
other  nations  in  the  world." 

"  It  is  well  that  vou  do  so,"  said  the  archer ;  "  for  so 
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you  riudi  best  maintain  your  bounden  duty  to  tbe  fair  land 
of  your  birtli,  which  b  the  richest  that  tbe  aun  shines 
upon.  Something,  however,  1  would  know,  if  it  suits 
with  your  pleasure  to  tell  me,  and  that  i^,  whether  you 
find  any  diing  in  these  rude  rhymes  appearing  to  anecC 
tbe  safety  of  Uie  Casde  of  Douglas,  where  we  now  are  ?— 
for,  mark  me,  Sir  Minstrel,  1  have  observed  that  tliese 
mouldering  parchments,  when  or  by  whomsoever  com- 
posed, have  so  far  a  certain  coincidence  with  tbe  truth, 
that  when  such  predictions  wliKh  they  contain  are  spread 
abroad  in  die  country,  and  create  rumours  of  plots,  con* 
spiracieS)  and  bloody  wars,  tliey  are  very  apt  to  cause  the 
very  mischances  wluch  they  would  be  thought  only  to 
predict." 

^'  It  were  not  very  cautious  in  me,"  said  the  minstrel, 
*'  to  choose  a  prophecy  for  my  theme,  which  had  reference 
to  any  attack  on  this  garrison ;  for  in  such  case  I  should, 
accordiiig  to  your  ideas,  lay  myself  under  suspicion  of  en* 
deavouring  to  forward  what  no  person  could  more  heartily 
regret  than  myself." 

'^Take  my  word  for  it,  good  friend,"  said  the  archer, 
'^  that  it  shall  not  be  thus  with  thee ;  for  I  neither  will 
ravself  conceive  ill  of  thee,  nor  report  thee  to  Sir  John  de 
Walton  BS  meditadng  liarm  against  him  or  his  earrison — 
nor,  to  speak  truth,  would  Sir  John  de  Walton  be  willing 
to  believe  any  one  who  did.  He  thinks  highly,  and  no 
doubt  deservedly,  of  Uiy  good  faith  towards  my  lady,  and 
would  conceive  it  unjust  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  one  who 
has  given  evidence  of  his  willingness  to  meet  death  rather 
than  betray  the  least  secret  of  his  mistress." 

'^  In  preserving  her  secret,"  said  Bertram,  "  I  only  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  a  faithful  servant,  leaving  it  to  her  to 
judge  how  long  such  a  secret  ought  to  be  preserved ;  for  a 
faithfiil  servant  ought  to  think  as  little  of  tne  issue  towards 
himself  of  the  commission  which  he  bears,  as  the  band  of 
flock  silk  c(Hicems  itself  with  the  secret  of  the  letter  which 
it  secures.  And,  touching  your  question — ^I  have  no  ob- 
jections, although  merely  to  satbfy  your  curiosity,  to  un- 
fold to  you  that  these  old  prophecies  do  contain  some  in- 
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dmations  o(  wars  befeUing  in  Doughs  Dale,  between  an 
bayard,  or  w3d  hawk,  which  I  take  to  be  the  cognisance 
of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  the  three  stars,  or  martlets, 
which  is  the  cc^izance  of  the  Douglas ;  and  more  par- 
ticulars I  could  tell  of  these  onslaughts,  did  I  know  where- 
abouts is  a  pbM^e  in  these  woods  termed  Bkxxly  Sykes, 
the  scene  also,  as  I  comjprehend,  of  slau^ter  and  death, 
between  the  followers  of  the  tbree  stars  and  those  who 
hold  the  part  of  the  Saxon,  or  King  d*En^and.^ 

^'Such  a  place,"  replied  GKlbert  Greenleaf,  ^*1  have 
heard  often  mentioned  by  that  name  among  the  natives  of 
tliese  parts ;  nevertheless  it  is  in  vain  to  sedc  to  discover 
the  i»ecise  spot,  as  these  wily  Scots  conceal  firom  us  with 
care  every  thing  respecting  the  eeography  of  then*  countty, 
as  it  is  called  by  learned  men ;  hot  we  may  here  meatioa 
the  Bkx>dy  Sykes,  Bottomless  Myre,  and  other  (daees,  as 
portentous  names,  to  which  thdr  tfaditionB  attach  some 
signifieation  of  war  and  skuighcer.  If  it  suits  your  wish, 
however,  we  can,  on  our  way  to  the  cknreh,  try  to  &mI 
this  place  called  Bkxxly  Sykes,  wluch  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  trace  out  k)ng  before  the  tratton  who  meditate  an 
attack  upon  us  will  find  a  power  sufficient  for  the  attempl." 

Accordingly  the  minstrel  and  archer^  the  latter  of  whom 
was  by  this  time  reasonaUy  well  refinesbed  with  wine, 
marched  out  of  the  Casde  of  Douj^,  widiout  waiting  for 
others  of  the  garrison,  resolving  to  seek  the  dmgle  bearing 
the  ominous  name  of  Bkxxly  ^kes,  conceminr  wUch  the 
archer  only  knew  that  by  mere  accident  he  had  b^utl  of 
a  place  bearing  such  a  name,  at  the  huntii^-malch  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  and  knew  that 
it  lay  in  the  woodb  somewhere  near  the  town  of  Douglas, 
and  in  the  vicinage  of  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Hofspur.    I  cannot  choose ;  somethnes  he  angen  mo 
With  udXmg  me  of  the  moMwarp  and  the  ant, 
Of  iJie  dreamer  Merlia,  and  his  propbeciet ; 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clipt-wiog'd  griflin  and  a  moulteu  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble^kamble  staff, 
Aad  puts  aie  from  my  iailh. 

King  Henry  IV. 

Ths  conversation  between  the  minstrel  and  the  ancient 
archer  naturally  pursoed  a  train  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Hotspur  and  Glendower,  in  winch  Gilbert  Greenleaf  by 
degrees  took  a  lareer  share  than  was  apparently  consistent 
with  his  habits  and  education :  but  the  truth  was,  diat  as 
lie  exerted  himself  to  recall  the  recc^izances  of  military 
chieftains,  their  war-cries,  emblems,  and  other  tjnpes  by 
which  they  distinguished  themsehres  in  battle,  and  might 
undoubtedly  be  indicated  in  prophetic  rhymes,  he  began 
to  experience  the  pleasure  which  most  men  entertain  when 
th^  find  themselves  unexpectedly  possessed  of  a  faculty 
which  the  nKxnent  calls  upon  them  to  emplojr,  and  renders 
them  important  in  the  possesion  of.  The  minstrel's  sound 
good  sense  was  certainly  somewhat  surprised  at  the  incon- 
sistencies sometimes  displayed  by  his  companion,  as  he 
was  carried  oflf  by  the  willingness  to  make  show  of  his 
newly  discovered  faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  call  to  mind  the  prejudices  which  he  had  nour- 
ished during  his  whole  life  arainst  minstrels,  who,  with  the 
whole  train  of  legends  and  tables,  were  the  more  likely  to 
be  fidse,  as  being  generally  derived  from  the  ^' North 
Counlrie." 

As  they  strolled  from  one  glade  of  the  forest  to  another, 
the  minstrel  began  to  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  Scot- 
19* 
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tish  votaries  whom  they  met,  and  who  seemed  to  be  has- 
tening to  the  church,  and,  as  it  appeared  by  the  boo^ 
which  they  carried,  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  o(  the  <»y. 
To  each  of  these  the  archer  put  a  question  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  place  called  Bloody  Sykes,  and  wnere  it  wis 
ID  be  found — but  all  seemed  eitlier  to  be  ignorant  on  the 
subject,  or  desirous  of  evading  it,  for  which  they  fimnd 
some  pretext  in  the  jolly  archer's  manner  of  intenrogatioa, 
which  savoured  a  good  ded  cf  the  genial  breakfast*  The 
general  answer  was,  that  they  knew  no  such  place,  or  had 
other  matters  to  attend  to  upon  the  mom  or  a  holy-tide 
than  answering  frivolous  questions.  At  last,  when,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  the  answer  of  the  Scottish  almost  ap- 
proached to  sullenness,  the  minstrel  remarked  it,  observing 
that  there  was  ever  some  mischief  on  foot  when  the  peo- 

Ele  of  this  coimtry  could  not  find  a  civil  answer  to  their 
etters,  which  is  usually  so  ready  among  them,  and  that 
they  appeared  to  be  muung  a  strong  musierfor  the  service 
of  r  aim  Sunday. 

^  You  will  iXNibtless,  Sir  Archer,"  continued  the  nun- 
strel,  ^^  make  your  report  to  your  knij^t  acoorc&^y ;  for 
I  pronuse  you,  that  if  you  do  not,  I  n^sel^  whoM  lady'a 
freedom  is  also  concerned,  will  fed  it  my  duty  to  plftce 
before  Sir  John  de  Walton  the  circumstances  whic^  make 
me  entertam  suspicion  of  tUs  extraordinary  confluence  of 
Scottish  men,  and  the  surlmess  which  has  replaoed  their 
wonted  courtesy  of  manners." 

^'  Tush,  Sir  Minstrel,"  replied  the  archer,  displeased  al 
Bertram's  inteHbence,  ^<  believe  me,  that  armies  have  ere 
now  depended  on  my  repcxt  to  tl^  general,  which  has 
alwa]rs  been  perspicuous  and  clear,  according  to  the  duties 
of  war.  Your  walk,  my  worthy  (nend,  has  been  in  a 
separate  department,  such  as  affiurs  of  peace,  old  songs, 
prophecies,  and  the  like,  m  v/bkh  it  is  far  from  my 
thoughts  to  contend  with  vou ;  but  credit  me,  it  will  m 
most  for  the  reputation  of  both,  that  we  do  not  attempt  to 
bterfere  with  what  concerns  each  other." 

*^  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  the  minstrel ; 
^^  but  I  would  wish  that  a  speedy  return  should  be  made 
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to  the  casde,  in  order  to  Sisk  Sir  John  de  Walton's  opioioQ 
of  that  which  we  have  but  just  seen." 

<<  To  thby"  replied  Greeoleaf,  ^'  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion ;  but,  would  you  seek  the  governor  at  the  hour  which 
DOW  is,  you  will  find  him  most  readilv  by  going  to  the 
church  of  Douglas,  to  which  he  regularly  wends  on  occa- 
sions such  as  the  present,  with  the  principal  part  of  his 
officers,  to  ensure,  by  his  presence,  that  no  tumult  arise 
(of  which  th^e  is  no  little  dread)  between  the  English 
and  the  Scottish.  Let  us  therefore  hold  to  our  original 
intention  of  attending  the  service  of  the  day,  and  we  shall 
rid  ourselves  of  these  entangled  woods,  and  gain  the  short- 
est road  to  the  Church  of  Douglas." 

^'  Let  us  eo  then  with  all  despatch,"  said  the  minstrel ; 

and  with  tne  greater  haste,  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
something  has  passed  on  thb  very  spot  this  morning,  which 
argues  tl^t  the  Christian  p§ace  due  to  the  day  has  not 
been  invidabl^  observed.  What  mean  these  drops  of 
blood?"  alluduig  to  those  which  had  flowed  bom  the 
wounds  of  TurnbuD — '^  Wherefore  is  the  earth  impressed 
with  these  deep  tints,  the  footsteps  of  armed  men  advancing 
and  retreating,  doubtless,  according  to  the  chances  of  a 
fierce  and  heiuly  conflict?" 

<<  By  Our  Lady,"  returned  Greenleaf,  ^'  I  must  own  that 
thou  seest  clear.  What  were  my  eyes  made  of  when  tliey 
permitted  thee  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  these  siens  <x 
conflict  ?  Here  are  feathers  of  a  blue  plume,  which  I 
ought  to  remember,  seeing  my  knight  assumed  it,  or  at 
leak  permitted  me  to  place  it  in  hb  helmet,  this  morning, 
in  sign  of  returning  hope,  from  the  liveliness  of  its  colour. 
But  here  it  lies,  shorn  Irom  his  head,  and,  if  I  may  guess, 
by  DO  firiendly  hand.  Come,  friend,  to  the  church — to 
the  church— and  thou  shalt  have  my  example  of  the  man- 
D^  in  which  De  Walton  ought  to  oe  supported  when  in 
dancer." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  town  of  Doudas,  entering 
at  the  southern  gate,  and  up  tlie  very  street  m  which  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence  had  charged  the  rhantom  Knight. 

We  can  now  say  more  fully,  that  the  church  of  Douglas 
had  originally  been  a  stately  Gothic  building,  whose  towers, 
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arising  high  above  the  walls  of  ihe  town,  bore  tvittiess  to 
the  grandeur  of  its  6riginal  construction.  It  was  now  partly 
rliinons,  dnd  the  small  portion  of  open  space  which  was 
detained  for  public  worship  was  fitted  up  in  the  family  aisle^ 
where  its  deceased  lords  rested  from  worldly  labours  and 
the  strife  of  war.  From  tlie  open  ground  in  tlie  front  of 
the  building,  their  eye  could  pursue  a  considerable  part 
of  the  course  of  the  river  Douglas,  which  approached  the 
town  from  the  south-west,  bordered  by  a  Ibe  of  hills  fan- 
tastically divefsified  in  their  appearance,  and  in  many 
places  covered  witli  copsewood,  which  descended  towards 
the  valley,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  tangled  and  intricate 
woodland  by  which  tlie  town  was  surrounded.  The  river 
itself,  sweeping  round  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  from 
thence  nortliward,  supplied  that  large  inundadon  or  ardfi- 
cial  piece  of  water  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Several  of  tlie  Scottish  people,  bearing  willow  branches, 
or  those  of  yew,  to  represent  the  palms  which  were  the 
symbol  of  the  day,  seemed  wandering  m  the  churchyard 
as  if  to  attend  the  approach  of  some  person  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  or  procession  of  monks  and  friars,  come  to  render 
the  homage  due  to  the  solemnity.  At  the  moment  almost 
that  Bertram  and  his  companion  entered  the  churchyard, 
the  Lady  of  Berkely,  who  was  in  the  act  of  following  Sir 
John  de  Walton  into  tliD  church,  after  having  witnessed 
Ills  conflict  with  the  youn^  Knight  of  Douglas,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  faithful  minstrel,  and  instantly  determined 
to  regain  the  company  of  that  old  servant  of  her  house  and 
confidant  of  her  fortunes,  and  trust  to  the  chance  afterwards 
of  being  rejoined  by  Sir  John  de  Walton,  with  a  sufficient 
party  to  provide  for  her  safety,  which  she  in  no  respect 
doubted  it  would  be  his  care  to  collect.  She  darted  away 
accordingly  from  the  path  m  which  she  was  advancing, 
and  reached  the  place  where  Bertram,  with  bis  new  ac- 
quaintance Greenleaf,  were  making  some  enquiries  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  English  garrison,  whom  the  service  of  the 
day  had  brought  there. 

Lady  Augusta  Bcrkclv,  In  the  meantime,  had  an  op* 
ix>rtunity  to  say  privately  to  her  faithftil  attendant  and 
guide,  **  Take  no  notice  of  me,  friend  Bertram,  but  take 
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heed,  if  possible,  that  we  be  not  again  separated  from  each 
other."  Having  given  him  this  hint,  she  observed  that  it 
was  adopted  by  the  minstrel,  and  that  he  presently  after- 
wards lowed  round  and  set  his  eye  upon  her,  as,  muffled 
in  her  pilgrim's  cloak,  she  slowly  witiidrew  to  aiK)ther  part 
of  the  cemetery,  and  seemed  to  halt  until,  detaching  him- 
self from  Greenleaf,  he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  join- 
ing her. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  could  have  more  sensibly  affected  the 
fiiithful  minstrel  than  the  singular  mode  of  communication 
which  acquainted  him  that  his  mistress  was  .safe,  and  at 
liberty  to  choose  her  own  motions,  and,  as  he  might  hope, 
deposed  to  extricate  herself  fit>m  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded her  in  Scotland,  by  an  immediate  retreat  to  her 
own  country  and  domain.  He  would  gladly  have  ap- 
proached and  joined  her,  but  she  took  an  opportunity  by  a 
sign  to  cautbn  him  against  doing  so,  while  at  the  same 
tome  he  remained  somewhat  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 

Juences  of  bringing  her  under  the  notice  of  his  new  friend, 
vreenleaf,  who  might  perhaps  think  it  projier  to  busy  him- 
self so  as  to  gam  some  favour  with  the  knight  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  ganison.  Meantime  the  old  archer  con- 
tinued his  conversation  with  Bertram,  while  the  minstrel, 
like  many  other  men  similarly  situated,  heartily  wished 
that  his  well-meaning  companion  had  been  a  hundred 
&thoms  under  ground,  so  his  evanishment  had  given  him 
license  to  join  his  mistress ;  but  all  he  had  in  his  power 
was  to  approach  her  as  near  as  he  could,  without  creating 
any  suspicion. 

"  I  would  pray  you,  worthy  minstrel,"  said  Greenleaf, 
after  looking  carefully  round,  ^^that  we  may  prosecute 
U^ether  the  theme  which  we  were  agitating  before  we 
came  hither;  is  it  not  your  opinion,  that  the  Scottish 
natives  have  fixed  this  very  morning  for  some  of  those 
dangerous  attempts  which  they  have  repeatedly  made,  and 
which  are  so  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  governors 
placed  in  this  distrk^t  of  Douglas  by  our  good  King  Ed- 
ward, our  r^htful  sovereign  ?" 

^^  I  cannot  see,"  replied  the  minstrel,  '^on  what  orounds 
you  found  such  an  apprehension,  or  what  you  see  here  in 
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the  churchyard  tllffereht  frt)iTl  that  you  talked  of  as  we  ap- 
proaclied  it,  when  you  held  nie  rather  in  scorn,  for  giving 
way  to  some  suspicions  of  the  same  kind/* 

"  Do  you  not  see/'  added  the  archer,  "  the  numbers  of 
men,  with  strange  fdce^,  and  irt  Various  dis^isements,  who 
ai'e  thronging  about  these  ancient  ruins,  which  are  usually 
so  solitary  ?  Yonder,  for  example,  sits  a  boy,  who  seems 
to  shun  observation,  and  w  hose  dress,  I  will  be  sworn,  has 
never  been  shaped  in  Scotland." 

"  And  If  he  is  an  English  pilgrim,**  replied  the  minstrel, 
observing  that  the  archer  pointed  towards  the  I^dy  of 
Berkely,  "  he  surely  affords  less  matter  of  suspicion." 

•*  I  know  not  Uiat,"  said  old  Greenleaf,  "  but  I  think  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  inform  Sir  John  de  Walton,  if  I  can 
J-each  him,  that  there  are  many  persons  here,  who  in  out- 
ward appearance  neither  belong  to  the  garrison,  nor  to  thb 
part  of  the  country." 

"  Consider,"  said  Bertram,  "  before  you  harass  with  ac- 
cusation a  poor  young  man,  and* subject  him  to  the  conse- 
tiuences  w  hich  must  necessarily  attend  upon  suspkrions  of 
tliis  natufe,  how  many  circumstances  call  forth  men  pecu- 
liarly to  devotion  at  this  period.  Not  only  is  this  tlie  time 
of  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  founder  of  tlie  Christian 
religion  into  Jerusalem,  but  the  day  itself  is  called  Domi- 
nica Confitentium,  or  the  Sunday  of  Confessors,  and  the 
palm-tree,  or  the  box  and  yew,  which  are  used  as  its  sub- 
btitutes,  and  which  are  distributed  to  the  priests,  are  burnt 
solemnly  to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  distributed  among  the 
pious,  by  the  priests,  upon  the  Ash-Wednesday  of  the 
succeeding  year,  all  which  rites  and  ceremonies  in  our 
country  are  obser\'ed,  by  order  of  the  Christian  church ; 
hor  ought  you,  gentle  archer,  nor  can  you  without  a  crime, 
persecute  those  as  guilty  of  designs  upon  your  garrison, 
who  can  ascribe  their  presence  here  to  their  desire  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  day ;  and  look  ye  at  yon  numerous 
l)r6ces5lon  approaching  with  banner  and  cross,  and,  as  it 
appears,  consisting  of  some  churchman  of  rank,  and  his 
attendants ;  let  us  first  enquire  w  ho  he  is,  and  it  is  probable 
we  shall  find  in  his  name  and  rank  sufficient  security  for 
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the  peaceable  and  orderly  behavioiir  of  ibose  wliom  piety 
has  this  day  assembled  at  the  church  of  Douglas," 

Greenleaf  accordingly  made  the  investigation  recom* 
mended  by  hb  companion,  and  received  information  tl)at 
the  holy  man  who  headed  the  procession,  was  no  other 
than  the  diocesan  of  the  district,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  bad  come  to  give  his  countenance  to  the  ritea  with 
which  the  day  was  to  be  sanctified. 

The  prelate  accordingly  entered  the  walls  of  the  dilapi* 
dated  churchyard,  preceded  by  his  crossbearers,  and  attend- 
ed by  numbers,  with  boughs  of  yew  and  other  evergreens, 
used  on  tlie  festivity  instead  of  palms.  Among  them  tlie 
lioly  father  showered  his  blessing,  accompanied  by  signs 
of  the  cross,  which  were  met  with  devout  exclamations  by 
such  of  the  worshippers  as  crowded  around  him  :*-*"  To 
thee,  reverend  fadier,  we  apply  for  pardon  for  our  ofTencos, 
which  we  humbly  desire  to  confess  to  thee,  in  order  that 
we  may  obtain  pardon  from  heaven," 

In  this  manner  the  congregation  and  tlie  dignified  clergy* 
man  met  together,  exchanging  pious  greeting,  and  seeming*' 
ly.  intent  upon  nothing  but  the  rites  of  the  dav.  The  ac- 
clamations of  the  congregation  mingled  with  the  deep 
voice  of  the  ofSciating  priest,  dispensing  the  sacred  ritual ; 
the  whole  forming  a  scene  which,  conducted  with  the 
Catliolic  skill  and  ceremonial,  was  at  once  imposing  and 
affecting. 

The  archer,  on  seeing  the  zeal  with  which  the  people 
in  the  chtirchyard,  as  well  as  a  number  who  issued  from 
the  church,  hastened  proudly  to  salute  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  was  rather  ashamed  of  the  suspicions  which  he 
had  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  the  good  man's  purpose 
in  coming  hither.  Taking  advantage  of  a  fit  of  devotion,  not 
perhaps  very  common  with  old  Greenleaf,  who  at  tliis  mo- 
ment thrust  himself  forward  to  share  in  those  apuitual  ad^ 
vantages  which  the  prelate  was  dispensing,  Bertram  slipped 
clear  of  bis  English  friend,  and,  gliding  to  tlie  tide  of  the 
Lady  Augusta,  exchanged,  by  tlie  pressure  of  the  hand,  a 
mutual  congratulation  upon  having  rejoined  company. 
On  a  sign  by  the  minstrel,  they  withdrew  to  tlie  mside 
of  the  ciimtsh,  so  as  to   remain  unobserved  amidst  the 
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crowd,  in  which  they  were  favoured  by  the  dark  shadows 
of  some  parts  of  the  buildiog. 

The  body  of  the  church,  broken  as  it  was,  and  hung 
round  with  the  armorial  trophies  of  the  last  Lords  of  Doue* 
las,  furnished  rather  the  appearance  of  a  sacrilegiously 
desecrated  ruin,  than  the  inade  of  a  holy  place ;  yet  some 
care  appeared  to  have  been  taken  to  prepare  it  for  the 
service  of  the  day.  At  the  lower  end  hung  die  great 
escutcheon  of  William  Lord  of  Douglas,  who  had  lately 
died  a  prisoner  in  England  ;  ai-ound  that  escutcheon  were 
placed  the  smaller  shields  of  his  sixteen  ancestors,  and  a 
deep  black  shadow  was  difiused  by  the  whole  mass,  un* 
less  where  relieved  by  the  glance  of  the  coronets,  or  the  glim- 
mer of  bearings  particularly  gay  in  emblazonry.  I  need  not 
say  that  in  other  respects  the  interior  of  the  church  was  much 
dismantled,  it  being  the  ver}'  same  place  in  which  Sir  Aymer 
de  Valence  held  an  interview  with  the  old  sexton ;  and 
who  now,  drawing  into  a  separate  comer  some  of  the 
stragding  parties  whom  he  had  collected,  and  brought  to 
the  church,  kept  on  the  alert,  and  appeared  ready  for  an 
attack  as  well  at  mid-day  as  at  the  witching  hour  of  mid* 
night.  Tliis  was  the  more  nece^ary,  as  the  eye  of  Sir 
John  de  Walton  seemed  busied  in  searching  ut>m  one 
place  to  another,  as  if  unable  to  find  the  object  he  was  in 
quest  of,  which  the  reader  will  easQy  understand  to  be  the 
Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely,  of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  in 
the  pressure  of  the  multitude.  At  the  eastern  part  of  the 
church  was  fitted  up  a  temporary  altar,  by  the  side  of  which, 
arrayed  in  his  roues,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  had  taken 
his  place,  with  such  priests  and  attendants  as  com- 
posed his  episcopal  retinue.  His  suite  was  neither  nume- 
rous nor  ricnly  attired,  nor  did  his  own  appearance  present 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  epis- 
copal order.  When  he  laid  down,  however,  his  golden 
cross,  at  the  stem  command  of  the  King  of  England,  that 
of  simple  wood,  which  he  assumed  instead  thereof,  did  not 
possess  less  authority,  nor  command  less  awe  among  the 
clei^y  and  people  of  the  diocese. 

The  various  persons,  natives  of  Scotland,  now  gathered 
around,  seemed  to  watch  his  motions,  as  those  of  a  de* 
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scended  saint,  tnd  the  En^bh  waited  in  mute  astontsb- 
ment,  apprehenave  diat  at  aome  unexpected  signal  an 
attack  wmld  be  made  upon  them,  eith^  by  the  powers 
of  earth  or  heaven,  or  periiaps  by  both  in  combmation. 
'Hie  truth  is,  diat  so  great  was  the  devodon  of  the  Scottisb 
de^  of  the  h%her  ranks  to  the  interests  of  die  par^  of 
Bruce,  that  die  English  had  become  jealous  of  permitting 
tbem  to  interfere  even  with  those  ceremonies  of  the  church 
which  were  placed  under  their  proper  mani^ement,  and 
Aeoce  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  officiatmg 
at  a  high  fesdval  m  the  church  of  Doughs,  was  a  circum- 
stance of  rare  occurrence,  and  not  unattended  bodi  with 
wonder  and  suspicion.  A  council  of  the  church,  however, 
bad  lately  called  the  distinguished  prelates  of  Scodand  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  on  the  festivity  of  Palm  Sun- 
day, and  neither  Englbb  nor  Scottish  saw  the  ceremony 
with  indiflbrence.  An  unwonted  silence  which  prevailed 
m  the  church,  filled,  as  it  appeared,  with  persons  of  difier* 
snt  views,  hopes,  wishes,  and  ezpectadons,  resembled  one 
of  those  solemn  pauses  which  often  take  place  befiire  a  strife 
of  the  elements,  and  are  well  understood  to  be  the  forerun- 
oers  (tf  some  dreadful  concussion  of  nature.  All  animals, 
according  to  their  various  nature,  express  their  sense  of 
the  approaching  tempest ;  the  catde,  die  deer,  and  other 
mhabitants  o[  the  walks  of  the  forest,  withdraw  to  the  in- 
most recesses  of  their  pastures ;  the  sheep  crowd  mto  their 
fold ;  and  the  dull  stupor  of  universal  nature,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  presages  its  speedily  awaking  into 
general  convulsion  and  disturbance,  when  the  lurid  lidit- 
mne  shall  hiss  at  command  of  the  diapason  of  the  thunder. 
It  was  thus  that,  in  deep  suspense,  those  who  had  come 
to  the  church  in  arms  at  the  summons  of  Douglas,  awaited 
and  expected  every  moment  a  signal  to  attack ;  while  die 
sddiers  of  the  En^sh  garrison,  aware  of  the  evfl  disposi- 
tion of  the  natives  towards  them,  were  reckoning  evenr 
moment  when  the  well  known  shout  of  **  Bows  and  bills  V* 
should  give  signal  for  a  general  conflict,  and  both  parties, 
ming  fiercely  upon  each  other,  seemed  to  expect  the 
ntal  onset. 
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Notwithstanding  the  tempest,  which  appeared  every 
moment  ready  to  burst,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  j^roceeded 
with  the  utmost  solemnity  to  perform  the  ceremonies  proper 
to  the  day ;  be  paused  from  time  to  time  to  survey  the 
throng,  as  if  to  calculate  whether  the  turbulent  passbns  of 
those  around  him  would  be  so  bng  kept  under  as  to  admit 
of  his  duties  being  brought  to  a  close  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  time  and  place. 

The  prelate  had  just  concluded  the  service,  when  a 
person  advanced  towards  him  with  a  solemn  and  mournful 
aspect,  and  asked  if  the  reverend  father  could  devote  a 
few  moments  to  administer  comfort  to  a  dying  man  who 
was  lyine  wounded  close  by. 

The  churchman  signified  a  ready  acquiescence,  amidst 
a  stillness  whk^h,  when  he  surveyed  the  lowering  brows  of 
one  party  at  least  of  those  who  were  in  the  church,  boded 
no  peaceable  termination  to  this  fated  day.  The  father 
motioned  to  the  messenger  to  show  him  the  way,  and 
proceeded  on  his  mission,  attended  by  some  of  those  who 
were  understood  to  be  followers  of  the  Douglas. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  striking,  if  not  suspi- 
cious, in  the  interview  which  followed.  In  a  subterranean 
vault  was  deposited  the  person  of  a  large  tall  man,  whose 
Mood  flowed  copiously  through  two  or  three  ghastly  wounds, 
and  streamed  amongst  the  trusses  of  straw  on  which  he 
lay ;  while  his  features  exhibited  a  mixture  of  sternness 
and  ferocity,  which  seemed  prompt  to  kindle  into  a  still 
more  savage  expression. 

•  The  reader  will  probably  conjecture  that  the  person  in 
question  was  no  other  than  Michael  Tumbull,  who,  wounded 
in  the  rencounter  of  the  morning,  had  been  left  bv  some 
of  his  friends  upon  the  straw,  which  was  arranged  for  him 
by  way  of  couch,  to  live  or  die  as  he  best  could.  The 
prelate,  on  entering  the  vault,  lost  no  time  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  wounded  man  to  the  state  of  his  spiritual 
afiairs,  and  assisting  him  to  such  comfort  as  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  church  directed  should  be  administered  to  depaitiuj^  sin- 
ners. The  words  exchanged  between  tliem  were  of  that 
grave  and  severe  character  which  passes  between  the 
gliostly  father  and  his  pupil,  when  one  world  is  rolling 
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hway  from  tbe  view  of  the  sinner^  and  anotlier  is  display- 
ing Itself  m  all  its  terrors,  and  thundering  in  the  ear  of 
the  nenitent  that  retribution  which  the  deeds  done  in 
the  flesh  must  needs  prepare  him  to  expect.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  meetings  which  can  take  place  between 
earthly  beings ;  and  the  courageous  character  of  the  Jed- 
wood  forester,  as  well  as  the  benevolent  and  {mous  expression 
of  the  old  churchman,  considerably  enhanced  the  pathos 
of  the  scene. 

"TumbuU,"  said  the  churchman,  "I  trust  you  will  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say,  that  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee 
brought  to  this  atuation  by  wounds  which,  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you,  you  must  consider  mortal." 

^^  Is  the  chase  ended  then  ?"  said  the  Jedwood  man 
with  a  ^gh.  '^  I  care  not,  good  father,  for  I  think  I  have 
borne  me  as  becomes  a  gsSUant  quarry,  and  that  the  old 
forest  has  kst  no  credit  by  me,  whether  in  pursuit,  or  in 
brin^g  to  bay ;  and  even  in  this  last  matter,  methinks 
this  gay  English  knight  would  not  have  come  off  with  such 
advantage  had  the  ground  on  which  we  stood  been  alike 
indifierent  to  both,  or  had  I  been  aware  of  his  onset ;  but 
it  will  be  seen,  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amme,  that  poor  Micnael  TumbulFs  foot  slipped  twice  in 
tbe  m^e,  otherwise  it  had  not  been  his  fate  to  be  lying 
here  in  the  dead-thraw;*  while  yonder  southron  would 
probably  have  died  like  a  dog,  upon  this  bloody  straw,  in 
nis  place." 

The  bishop  replied,  advising  his  penitent  to  turn  iirom 
vindictive  thoughts  respecting  the  death  of  others,  and  en- 
deavour to  fix  his  attention  upon  his  own  departure  from 
existence,  which  seemed  shortly  about  to  take  place. 

"  Nay,'*  replied  the  wounded  man,  "  you,  father,  un- 
doubtemy  know  best  what  is  fit  for  me  to  do ;  yet  methinks 
it  would  not  be  very  well  with  me,  if  I  had  prolonged  to 
this  time  of  day  the  task  of  revising  my  life,  and  I  am  not 
die  man  to  deny  that  mine  has  been  a  bloody  and  a  des- 
perate one.  But  you  will  grant  me  I  never  bore  malk^e 
to  a  brave  enemy  ior  having  done  me  an  injury,  and  show 

*  Or  cImUi  u^ny^ 
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AM  the  man,  being  a  Scolofaman  born,  and  havmg  a  naCtmd 
love  fer  his  own  country,  who  hath  not,  in  these  times, 
rather  preferred  a  steel  cap  to  a  hat  and  feath^,  or  who 
hath  not  been  more  conversant  with  drawn  blades  than 
with  prayer4Kx>k ;  and  ^ou  yourself  know,  father,  whether, 
in  our  proceedings  against  the  English  interest,  we  have 
BoC  unilorml^  had  the  countenance  of  the  sincere  fiuhers 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  whether  we  have  not  been 
exhorted  to  take  arms  and  make  use  of  them  for  the  honour 
of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  defence  of  our  own 
rights." 

*^  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  prelate,  ^^  such  have  been  our 
exhortations  towards  our  oppressed  countrymen,  nor  do  I 
now  teach  you  a  different  doctrine ;  nevertheless,  havinc 
now  bkxKl  around  me,  and  a  djring  man  before  me,  I 
have  need  to  on  v  tfiat  I  l»ve  not  t»ea  mided  foom  die 
true  path,  and  thus  become  the  means  of  miidirecang 
others.  May  Heaven  foigive  me  if  I  huve  doae  so,  since 
I  have  only  to  plead  my  sincere  and  honest  intention  in 
excuse  for  the  erroneous  counsel  which  I  may  have  given 
to  you  and  others  touchii^  these  wars.  I  am  conscioas 
that  encouraging  you  so  to  stab  your  swords  in  blood,  I 
have  departed  in  some  d^ree  fiom  the  character  of  my 
profession,  which  enjoins  that  we  neither  shed  blood,  nor 
are  the  occasion  of  its  b^ng  shed.  May  Heaven  enride 
us  to  obey  our  duties,  and  to  repent  of  our  errors,  especially 
such  as  have  occasioned  the  death  or  distress  of  ourfoUow-* 
creatures!  And,  above  all,  may  this  dying  Clmstian  be- 
come aware  of  his  errors,  and  repent  wim  sincerity^  of 
having  done  to  others  that  which  ne  would  not  wiUin^y 
have  sufl&red  at  their  hand !" 

<*For  that  matter,''  answered  Tumbull,  '*the  time  has 
never  been  when  I  wouM  not  exchange  a  blow  widi  the 
best  man  who  ever  lived ;  and  if  I  was  not  in  constant 
practice  of  the  sword,  it  was  because  I  have  been  brought 
up  to  the  use  of  the  Jedwood-axe,  which  the  EIndiah  call 
a  partisan,  and  which  makes  litde  difference,  I  undsrstand, 
from  the  sword  and  poniard." 

''The  disdnction  is  not  great,"  said  the  bishop;  ''but 
I  fear,  my  firiend,  that  life  taken  with  what  you  call  a  Jed- 
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nood-axe,  gives  you  no  prhniege  orer  him  who  commits 
the  same  deed,  imd  inflicts  the  same  iojury,  with  any  other 
weapcm.*' 

<*  Nay,  worthy  &ther,"  said  the  penitent,  "  I  must  own 
diat  the  efiect  of  the  wei^pons  is  the  same,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  man  who  sofiers ;  but  I  would  pray  of  you  in- 
fermation,  why  a  Jedwood  man  ought  not  to  use,  as  is  the 
custom  of  his  country,  a  Jedwood-axe,  being,  as  is  implied 
m  the  name,  the  offensive  weapon  proper  to  his  countiy  ?" 

^*The  crime  of  murder,''  said  tte  bishop,  "  consists  not 
in  the  weapon  with  which  the  crime  is  inflicted,  but  in  the 
pam  which  the  murderer  inflicts  upon  his  Mow-creature, 
and  the  breach  of  good  order  which  he  introduces  into 
heaven's  lovely  and  peaceable  creation ;  and  it  is  by  turn- 
ing your  repentance  upon  this  crime  that  you  may  fairly 
expect  to  propitiate  Heaven  for  your  oflfenoes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  escape  the  consequences  which  are  denounc- 
ed m  Holy  Writ  against  those  by  whom  man's  Uood  shall 
be  shed." 

^^  But,  good  fioher,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  you  know 
as  well  as  any  one,  that  in  this  company,  and  in  this  very 
chiHch,  there  are  upon  the  watch  scores  of  both  Scotcht 
men  and  Englishmen,  who  come  here  not  so  much  to  dis- 
charge the  religious  duties  of  the  day,  as  literally  to  be- 
reave each  other  of  their  lives,  and  give  a  new  example 
of  the  horror  of  those  feuds  which  the  two  extremities  of 
Britain  nourish  against  each  other.  What  conduct,  then, 
is  a  poor  man  like  me  to  hold?  Am  I  not  to  raise  this 
hand  against  the  English,  whkh  methinks  I  still  can  make 
a  tolerably  efficient  one— -or  am  I,  for  the  flrst  time  in  my 
life,  to  hear  the  war-cry  when  it  is  raised,  and  bold  back 
my  sword  from  the  slaughter?  Methinks  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  altogether  impossible,  for  me  to  do  so ;  but  if 
such  IS  the  please  of  Heaven,  and  your  advice,  moat 
reverend  father,  un^uesdonaUy  I  must  do  my  best  to  be 
governed  by  your  directions,  as  of  one  who  has  a  right  and 
title  to  direct  us  in  every  dilemma,  or  case,  as  they  term 
it,  of  troubled  conscience." 

**  Unquestionably,"  said  the  bishop,  ^^  it  is  my  duty,  as 
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I  ha^  already  said,  to  give  no  oocasba  this  day  for  the 
shedding  of  blood,  or  me  breach  of  peace ;  and  I  must 
charge  you,  as  my  penitent,  that  upon  your  soul's  safety, 
you  do  not  minister  any  occasion  to  affray  or  bloodshed, 
either  by  maintaining  such  in  your  own  person,  or  incitiiu^ 
others  to  the  same ;  for  by  foUowii^  a  difierent  course  of 
advice,  I  am  certain  that  you,  as  weU  as  mjrsdf,  would  act 
sinfully  and  out  of  character.'' 

'^So  I  will  endeavour  to  tfaiidc,  revcsend  &thefi,"  aar 
swered  the  huntsman;  *' nevertheless,  I  hope  it  will  be 
remembered  b  my  iavour  that  I  am  the  £xst  person  bearing 
the  surname  of  Tumbull,  together  vrith  the  proper  nane 
of  the  Prince  of  Archangels  niooBdf,  who  has  at  any  tkne 
been  able  to  sustain  the  affixmtoccaskmed  by  the  piesenoe 
of  a  southron  vridi  a  drawn  swcud,  and  was  aot  thereby 
provoked  to  pluck  forth  hb  own  weapon,  and  to  lay  about 

^  Take  care,  my  son,"  returned  the  Prdftte  of  Gla»ow, 
*^  and  observe,  that  even  now  thou  art  departing  from  moee 
resolutioas  whicfa,  but  a  fewnunutes  ance,  thou  didst  adopt 
won  serious  and  just  consideration;  wh^efore  do  not  be, 
O  mv  son !  l&e  the  sow  that  has  wallowed  in  the  nure, 
and,  having  been  wariied,  repeats  its  act  of  pollution,  and 
becomes  agam  yet  fouler  than  it  was  bdbre.'' 

'^Well,  reverend  father,"  replied  the  wounded  maO| 
^'  although  it  seems  almost  unnatural  for  Scottish  men  and 
English  to  meet  and  part  without  a  bi^Eet,  yet  I  will  en- 
deavour most  foithfo%  not  to  minister  any  occasion  of 
strife^  nor,  if  possible,  to  snatch  at  any  such  occasion  as 
shall  be  mini^ered  to  me." 

^  In  doing  so,"  returned  the  Inriion,  ^<  thou  wilt  best 
atone  for  die  imury  which  diou  hast  aooe  to  the  law  of 
Heaven  upon  former  occasions,  and  thou  dudt  prevent  the 
causes  for  strife  betwixt  thee  and  thy  brethren  of  the 
soudiem  land,  and  shalt  eschew  the  temptation  towards  that 
Mood-guiltiness  which  is  so  rife  in  this  our  day  and  genera- 
tion. And  do  not  think  that  I  am  imposing  upon  thee,  by 
these  admonitions,  a  duty  more  difficult  them  it  b  in  thy 
covenant  to  bear,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian.  I  mjrself 
am  a  man,  and  Scotchman,  and,  as  such,  I  feel  o^ded 
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m,  the  UBJUBt  condnct  of  tbe  EngBsb  towards  our  coanlry 
and  sovereigD ;  and  thinking  as  you  do  yourself,  I  knovr 
what  you  must  sufii^  when  you  are  oblig^  to  submit  to 
nataonal  insults,  unretaliated  and  unrerenged.  But  let  us 
not  cooceiTe  ourselves  the  agents  of  that  retributive  Ten- 
gpanoo  which  Heaven  has^  in  a  peculiar  degree,  deohnd 
So  be  ks  own  attribute.  Let  us,  while  we  see  and  fed 
the  injuries  inflicted  oo  our  own  country,  not  fixvet  that 
our  own  raids,  ambuscades,  and  surprisals,  have  been  at 
least  equally  fetal  to  the  English  as  tbnr  attacks  and  fivays 
bave  been  to  us ;  and,  in  short,  let  the  mutual  injuries  ct 
the  cnxMes  of  Saint  Andrew  and  of  Saint  George  be  no 
kog^  ccosidered  as  hostile  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  oppo- 
site distnot,  at  least  durinc  the  festivals  of  religicHi ;  but  as 
tbey  are  mutually  signs  of  redemption,  let  them  be,  in  like 
r,  jntimations  of  forbearance  and  peace  on  both 


''I am  cemeeted,'' answered Tumbull,  ''tori»tabfix)m 
iB  ofiboees  towards  others,  and  shall  even  endeavour  to 
ke^  Otyself  from  resentmg  those  of  others  towards  me,  m 
the  nope  of  faring^]g  to  pass  such  a  quiet  and  godly  state 
of  Unng^  as  your  words,  reverend  fetMr,  induce  me  to  ex- 
pect." Tumii^  his  fiice  to  the  wall,  the  Borderer  lav  b 
stem  expectation  of  approaching  deadi,  which  the  bbhop 
1^  him  to  contemplate. 

The  peaoe&l  disposition  which  the  prelate  had  inspired 
imo  Midiael  TumbuD,  had  m  some  degree  diffiised  itself 
amoi^  those  present,  who  heard  with  awe  Ae  qiiritual 
admonition  to  suspend  the  national  antipathy,  and  renuun  in 
truoe  atxi  amity  with  each  other.  Heaven  had,  however, 
decreed  that  the  national  ouarrel,  in  which  so  much  bkxxl 
had  been  saciife^,  should  that  day  again  be  the  occasion 
of  deadly  strife. 

A  kittd  flourish  of  trumpets,  seeming  to  proceed  from 
beneath  the  eardi,  now  rung  through  die  church,  and 
roused  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  and  worshippers  Aen 
assembled.  Most  of  those  who  heard  these  waruxe  sounds 
betook  themselves  to  their  weapons,  as  if  they  considered 
it  useless  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  signal  of  conflict 
Hoarse  voices,  rude  exclunations,  the   rattle  of  swords 
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against  their  sheaths,  or  their  clashing  against  other  pieces  of 
armour,  gave  an  awful  presace  of  an  onset,  which,  bowev^, 
was  for  a  time  averted  by  U\e  exhortations  of  the  bbbop. 
A  second  flourish  of  trumpets  having  taken  place,  the  voice 
of  a  herald  made  proclamation  to  the  followmg  purpose : — 

**  That  whereas  there  were  many  noble  pursuivants  of 
chivalry  presently  assembled  in  the  Kirk  of  Douglas,  and 
whereas  there  existed  among  them  the  usual  causes  of 
quarrel  and  points  of  debate  for  their  advancement  in 
chivalry,  therefore,  the  Scottish  knights  were  ready  to  %ht 
any  number  of  the  Englbh  who  might  be  agreed,  either 
upon  the  superior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or  upon  the  na- 
tional quarrel  in  anv  of  its  branches,  or  upon  whatsoever 
point  might  be  at  issue  between  them,  whk^h  should  be 
deemed  satisfactorv  ground  of  quarrel  by  both ;  and  the 
knights  who  should  chance  to  be  worsted  in  such  dispute 
should  renounce  the  prosecution  thereof,  or  the  bearing 
arms  therein  thereafter,  with  such  other  conditions  to  ensue 
upon  their  defeat  as  misht  be  agreed  upon  by  a  council  of 
the  knights  present  at  the  Kirk  of  Douglas  aforesaid.  But 
foremost  of  all,  any  number  of  Scottish  knights,  from  one 
to  twenty,  will  defend  the  quarrel  which  has  already  drawn 
blood,  touching  the  freedom  of  Lady  Augusta  de  Berkely, 
and  the  rendition  of  Douglas  Castle  to  the  owner  here 
present.  Wherefore  it  is  required  that  the  English  knights 
do  intimate  their  consent  that  such  trial  of  valour  take  place, 
which,  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  they  cannot  re- 
fuse, without  losing  utterly  the  reputation  of  valour,  and 
incurring  the  diminution  of  such  other  degree  of  estimadon 
^s  a  courageous  pursuivant  of  arms  would  willingly  be  held 
in,  both  by  the  ^d  knights  of  his  own  country,  and  those 
of  others/* 

This  unexpected  gage  of  battle  realized  the  worst  fears 
of  those  who  had  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  extraordi- 
nary assemblage  this  day  of  the  dependants  of  the  House 
of  Douglas.  After  a  short  pause,  the  trumpets  again 
flourished  lustily,  when  the  reply  of  the  English  knights 
was  made  in  the  following  terms : — 

"Tliat  God  forbid  the  rights  and  privileges  of  England's 
knights,  and  the  beauty  of  her  damsels,  should  not  be 
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asserted  by  bar  diildren,  or  that  such  En^Bsh  knigbts  as 
were  here  aasemUedi  should  fbow  the  least  backwardness 
10  accept  the  combat  <^fered,  whether  grounded  upon  the 
superior  beauty  of  their  ladies,  or  whether  upon  the  causes 
of  dispute  between  the  countries,  for  either  or  all  of  which 
tbekn^itsofl&i^andbere  present  were  wUling  to  do  battle 
m  the  terms  of  the  indenture  aforesaid,  while  sword  and 
knee  MXt  endure.  Saving  and  ezceptmg  the  surrender 
of  the  Castle  of  Douglas,  which  can  be  rendered  to  no 
one  but  En^and's  king,  or  those  acting  under  his  orders.'* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Cry  the  wild  war-noie,  kt  the  eliaai|M(MM  peit , 

Jh  bmrtfy  eecb,  tad  God  defaad  the  lighti 

Upoa  Saint  Andrew  thrice  caa  they  tfane  try, 

And  thrice  they  ahoot  on  height, 

And  then  marked  them  on  the  Englishmen, 

Ai  I  have  told  yon  right 

Saint  Oeofge  the  bright,  oar  ladBee*  koighty 

To  name  they  were  full  fain } 

Our  Engliihmen  they  cried  oa  height^ 

And  thrice  they  i hoat  again. 

OUBalUuL 

The  extraonfinary  crisis  mentioned  in  die  preceding 
chapter,  was  the  cause,  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  now  throwing  aade  all  concealment,  and  dis- 
]dajii^  their  utmost  strengUi,  l^  marshalling  their  respec- 
tive a&erents ;  the  renowned  Knight  of  Douglas,  with  Sir 
Malcolm  Fleming  and  other  distinguished  cavaliers,  were 
seen  in  close  consultation. 

Sir  Jcim  de  Walton,  startled  by  the  first  flourish  of 
trumpets,  while  anxiousty  endeavouring  to  secure  a  retreat 
for  the  Lady  Augusta,  was  m  a  moment  seen  collecting  his 
fidlowers,  in  whicn  he  was  assisted  by  the  active  fiiendship 
of  the  Knight  of  Valence. 

The  Lady  of  Berkehr  showed  no  craven  spirit  at  these 
warlike  preparations;  she  advanced,  closely  folbwed  by 
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tbe  faithful  Bertram,  and  a  female  id  a  ridiog-hood,  whose 
face,  though  carefully  concealed,  was  no  other  than  that 
of  the  unfortunate  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  whose  worst  fears 
had  been  realized^ as  to  the  faithlessness  of  her  betrothed 
kniglit. 

A  pause  ensued,  which  for  some  time  no  one  present 
thought  himself  of  authority  sufficient  to  break. 

At  last  the  Knight  of  Douglas  stepped  forward  and  said, 
loudly,  "  I  wait  to  know  whether  Sir  John  de  Walton  re- 
quests leave  of  James  of  Douglas,  to  evacuate  his  castle 
without  further  wasting  that  daylight  which  might  show  us 
to  judge  a  fair  field,  and  whether  he  craves  Douglas's  pro- 
tection in  doing  so  ?" 

The  Knight  of  Walton  drew  his  sword.  "  I  hold  the 
Castle  of  Douglas,"  he  said,  "  in  spite  of  all  deadly, — and 
never  will  I  ask  the  protection  from  any  one  wluch  my 
own  sword  is  competent  to  afford  me !" 

"  I  stand  by  you,  Sir  John,"  said  Ayraer  de  Valence, 
^^  as  your  true  comrade,  against  whatever  odds  may  oppose 
themselves  to  us." 

"  Courage,  noble  English,"  said  the  voice  of  Greenleaf ; 
^'  take  your  weapons,  in  God's  name.  Bows  and  bills ! 
bows  and  bills ! — ^A  messenger  brings  us  notice  that  Pern* 
broke  is  in  full  march  hither  from  the  borders  of  Ayrshire, 
and  will  be  with  us  in  half  an  hour.  Fight  on,  gallant 
English !  Valence  to  the  rescue !  and  long  life  to  the  gal- 
lant Earl  of  Pembroke !" 

Those  English  withm  and  around  the  church  no  longer 
delayed  to  take  arms,  and  De  Walton,  crying  out  at  the 
height  of  his  voice,  *'  I  implore  the  Douglas  to  look  nearly 
to  the  safety  of  the  ladies,"  fought  his  way  to  tbe  church 
door ;  the  Scottish  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the 
impression  of  terror  which  affected  them  at  the  sight  of 
this  renowned  knight,  seconded  by  his  brother-in-arms, 
both  of  whom  had  neen  so  long  the  terror  of  the  district 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  possible  that  De  Walton  might  al- 
ti^ether  have  forced  his  Way  out  of  the  church,  had  he 
not  been  met  boldly  by  the  young  son  of  Thomas  Dickson 
of  Hazelside,  while  his  father  was  receiving  from  Douglas 
tbe  charge  of  preserving  the  stranger  ladies  fix)m  all  harm 
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fifom  the  fight,  wUoh,  00  long  suspended,  was  now  on  the 
pomt  of  ta^og  place. 

De  Walton  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Lady  Augusta,  with 
a  deare  of  rushing  to  the  rescue ;  but  was  ibr^  to  con- 
chide,  that  he  provided  best  for  her  safety  by  leaving  her 
under  the  protection  of  Douglas's  honour. 

Young  Dickson,  in  the  meantime,  heaped  blow  on  blow, 
seconding  with  all  his  juvenile  coun^e  every  effi>rt  he 
could  make,  m  order  to  attain  the  prize  due  to  the  con- 
queror of  the  renowned  De  Walton. 

"  Silly  boy,"  at  length  said  Sir  John,  who  had  f(Nr  soma 
time  forborne  the  striplmg,  <'  take,  then,  thy  death  from  a 
noble  hand,  since  thou  preferrest  that  to  peace  and  length 
of  days." 

^^  I  care  not,"  said  the  Scottish  youth,  with  his  dying 
breath ;  '*  I  have  lived  long  enough,  since  I  have  kept  you 
so  k>ne  in  the  place  where  you  now  stand." 

And  the  youth  said  truly,  for  as  he  fell  never  again  to 
rise,  the  Douglas  stood  in  his  place,  and  without  a  word 
spoken,  a^n  engaged  with  De  Walton  in  the  same  for- 
midable sinde  combat,  by  which  they  had  already  been 
I,  but  with  even  additional  fury.  Aymer  de 
Valence  drew  up  to  his  friend  De  Walton's  left  hand,  and 
seemed  but  to  desire  the  apology  of  one  of  Douglas's  peo- 
vie  attempting  to  second  him,  to  join  in  the  fi«y ;  but  as 
he  saw  no  person  who  seemed  dbposed  to  give  him  such 
opportunity,  he  repressed  the  inclioation,  and  remained 
an  unwilling  spectator.  At  length  it  seemed  as  if  Fleming, 
who  stood  ioremost  among  the  Scottish  knights,  was  desir- 
ous to  measure  his  sword  with  De  Valence.  Aymer  him- 
self, burning  with  the  desire  of  combat,  at  last  called  out, 
"Faithless  Knight  of  Boghall!  step  forth  and  defend 
yourself  against  the  imputation  of  having  deserted  your 
lady  love,  and  of  being  a  mansworn  disgrace  to  the  rolls 
of  chivalry !" 

*<  My  answer,"  said  Fleming,  **  even  to  a  less  gross 
taunt,  bangs  by  my  side."  In  an  instant  his  sword  was  in 
his  band,  and  even  the  practised  warriors  who  looked  on 
felt  difficulty  in  discovering  the  progress  of  the  strife,  which 
rather  resembled  a  thunder-storm  in  a  mountainous  coun-» 
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try  than  the  strdce  and  panry  of  two  swords,  oflbndiag  oo 
the  one  side,  and  keeping  the  defensive  on  the  other. 

Their  blows  were  exchanged  with  surprinng  rapidi^ ; 
and  although  the  two  condiatants  did  not  equu  Dou^ns 
and  De  Walton  in  maintaining  a  certain  degree  of  reserve, 
founded  upon  a  respect  which  these  knights  nautuaUy  en- 
tertained tor  each  cmier,  yet  the  want  of  art  was  suj^ed 
by  a  degree  of  fury,  which  gave  chance  at  least  an  equal 
share  in  the  issue. 

Seemg  their  superiors  thus  desperatelv  engaged,  the 
partisans,  as  they  were  accustomed,  stcod  still  on  either 
side,  and  looked  on  with  the  reverence  which  they  in- 
stinctively paid  to  thdr  commanders  and  leaders  m  arms. 
One  or  two  of  the  women  were  in  the  meanwhile  attractmi, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sex,  by  compaaaon  £» 
those  who  had  ahready  experienced  the  casualties  of  war« 
Young  Dickson,  breathing  his  last  among  the  feet  of  die 
combatants,*  was  in  some  sort  rescued  fiooi  the  tumult  by 
the  Lady  c^  Berkely,  in  whom  the  action  seemed  leas 
strange,  owing  to  the  pilgrim's  dress  which  she  still  retain- 
ed, and  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  boy's  lather  to  the  task  in  which  she  was  eng$g^. 

'^  Cumber  yourself  not,  lady,  about  that  which  is  boot- 
less," said  old  Dicks(»i,  **  and  distract  not  your  own  atten- 
tion and  mine  from  preservmg  you,  whom  it  is  the  Doug- 
las's wish  to  rescue,  and  whom,  so  jdease  God  and  Saint 
Bride,  I  consider  as  placed  by  my  chieftain  under  my 
charge.      Believe  me,  this  youth's  death  is  in  no  way 


*  [The  fall  of  this  brave  ttripUji|(  by  tbe  band  of  the  Eoglii b  governor, 
and  Uie  stem  heroism  of  tbe  father  in  turning  from  tbe  s|>ot  where  be  lay, 
**  a  model  of  beauty  and  strength/'  that  he  might  not  be  withdrawn  from  tbe 
duty  which  Douglas  had  assignee  him  of  protecting  the  Lady  of  Berkely, 
excites  an  interest  for  both,  witn  which  it  is  almost  to  Be  regretted  that  history 
interferes.  It  was  tbe  old  man,  Thomas  Dickson,  not  his  son,  wbo  fell.  Tm 
•logam,  **  a  Douglas,  a  Douglas/'  having  been  prematurely  raised,  Dickscm. 
who  was  within  the  church,  winking  that  his  young  Lord  with  his  armed  baml 
was  at  hand,  drew  his  sword,  andwith  only  one  man  to  assist  him,  oi>poaed 
tbe  English,  who  now  rushed  to  the  door.  Cut  across  the  middle  by  an  Eng- 
lish sword,  lie  still  continued  his  opposition,  till  ho  fell  lifeless  at  the  threshoia. 
Such  is  tbe  tradition,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  memorial  of  some  antborHy»« 
a  tombstone,  still  to  be  seen  in  tbe  churchyard  of  Doudas,  on  which  is  sculp- 
tured a  figure  of  Dickson,  supporting  with  bis  left  arm  nis  protruding  entraiu, 
and  raising  his  sword  with  the  other,  in  the  attitude  of  combat.]— iVote  by  ths 
Ren.  Sir,  SUwart  o/Dwgla*, 
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fargotten,  though  thb  be  not  the  time  to  remember 
iu  A  time  wul  come  for  recoUectioD,  aud  an  hour  for 
revenge." 

So  said  the  stem  old  man,  reirerting  his  eyes  from  the 
bloody  corpse  which  lay  at  his  feet,  a  model  of  beauty  and 
serencth.  Having  taken  one  more  anxious  look,  he  turned 
rooDa,  and  placed  himself  where  he  could  best  protect  the 
Lady  of  Berkely,  not  again  turning  his  eyes  on  his  son's 
body. 

In  the  interim  the  combat  continued,  without  the  least 
cessation  on  either  side,  and  without  a  decided  advantage. 
At  length,  however,  fete  seemed  disposed  to  interfere; 
the  Knight  of  Flembg,  pushing  6ercely  forward,  and 
brought  by  chance  almost  close  to  the  person  of  the  Liady 
Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  missed  his  blow,  and  his  foot  sliding 
in  the  blood  of  the  young  victim,  Dickson,  he  fell  before 
his  antagonist,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  beins  at  his 
mercy,  wlien  Bferearet  de  Hautlieu,  who  inherited  me  soul 
of  a  warrior,  and,  besides,  was  a  very  strong,  as^  well  as  an 
undaunted  person,  seeing  a  mace  of  no  great  wdght  lying 
on  the  floor,  where  it  had  been  dropt  by  the  fallen  Dick- 
son, it,  at  the  same  instant,  cao^t  her  eye,  armed  her 
hand,  and  intercepted,  or  struck  down  the  sword  of  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence,  who  would  otherwise  have  remained 
the  master  of  the  day  at  that  interesting  moment.  Flem- 
ing had  more  to  do  to  avail  himself  of  an  unexpected  chance 
of  recovery,  than  to  make  a  commentary  upon  the  manner 
m  which  it  had  been  so  singularly  brought  about ;  he  in- 
stantly recovered  the  advantage  he  had  lost,  and  was  able 
in  the  ensuine  close  to  trip  up  the  feet  of  his  antagonist, 
who  fell  on  the  pavement,  while  the  voice  of  his  conqueror, 
if  he  could  properly  be  termed  such,  resounded  through 
the  church  with  the  fatal  words,  '*  Yield  thee,  Aymer  de 
Valence  ■  rescue  or  no  rescue — ^vield  thee ! — ^yield  thee !" 
he  added,  as  he  placed  his  sword  to  the  throat  of  the  fallen 

'  ~  t,  "  not  to  me,  but  to  this  noble  lady — rescue  or  no 


With  a  heavy  hmut  the  En^h  knight  perceived  tirat 
he  Iiad  (airiy  lost  so  favourable^  a»  opportunity  of  acquiring 
21 
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faine,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  destiuy,  or  be  shia 
upon  the  spot.  There  was  only  one  consolation,  tiiat  no 
battle  was  ever  more  honourably  sustained,  being  gained 
as  much  by  accident  as  by  valour. 

The  fate  of  the  protracted  and  desperate  combat  between 
Uouglas  and  De  \Valton  did  not  much  longer  remain  in 
suspense ;  indeed,  tlie  number  of  conquests  in  single  com- 
bat achieved  by  the  Douglas  in  these  wars,  was  so  great, 
as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  lie  was  not,  in  pergonal 
strength  and  skill,  even  a  superior  knight  to  Bruce  himself, 
and  he  was  at  least  acknowledged  nearly  his  equal  in  the 
art  of  war. 

So  however  it  was,  tliat  when  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
had  passed  in  hard  contest,  Douglas  and  De  Walton,  whose 
nerves  were  not  actually  of  iron,  began  to  show  some  signs 
that  their  human  bodies  were  feeling  the  e^ct  of  the 
dreadful  exertion.  Their  blows  began  to  be  drawn  more 
sk>wly,  and  were  parried  with  less  celerity.  Douglas, 
seeing  tliat  the  eombat  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  gei^- 
rously  made  a  signal,  intimating  to  bis  antagonist  to  hold 
his  hand  for  an  instant. 

**  Brave  Do  Wahon,"  he  said, "  there  is  no  mortal  quar- 
rel between  us,  and  you  must  be  seniabie  that  in  this  pas- 
sage of  arms,  Douglas,  though  he  is  only  worth  his  sword 
and  his  cloak,  has  abstained  from  taking  a  decisive  advan- 
tage when  tlie  chance  of  arms  has  more  than  once  offered 
it.  IMy  lather's  house,  the  broad  domains  around  it,  the 
dwelling,  and  die  graves  of  my  ancestors,  form  a  reasona- 
l>le  reward  for  a  knight  to  fight  for,  and  call  upon  me  ia 
ail  imperative  voice  to  ptx)secute  the  suife  which  has  such 
an  object,  while  you  are  as  welcome  to  the  noble  lady,  in 
idl  lionour  and  safety,  as  if  you  had  received  her  fr-om  the 
hands  of  King  Edwartl  himself;  and  1  give  you  my  word, 
that  the  utmost  honours  which  can  attend  a  prisoner,  and 
a  careful  absence  of  every  thing  hke  injury  or  insult,  shall 
attend  De  Walton  when  he  yields  up  the  casde,  as  well  as 
his  sword,  to  James  of  Douglas." 

^Mt  is  the  fate  to  which  I  am  perhaps  doomed,"  replied 
Sir  John  de  Walton ;  *'  but  never  will  I  voluntarily  em- 
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Dracc  it,  and  never  shall  It  be  said  tliai  my  own  tongne, 
saving  in  tlie  last  extremity,  pronounced  upon  me  the  fatal 
sentence  to  sink  the  |K)int  ot  my  own  sword.  Pembrokif 
is  upon  the  march  with  his  whole  army,  to  rescue  the  gar- 
rison of  Douglas.  I  hear  the  tramp  of  his  horse's  feet  ei'cii 
now ;  and  I  will  maintain  my  ground  while  1  am  wilhin 
reach  of  support ;  nor  do  I  fear  that  the  breath  which  now 
begins  to  fail  will  not  last  long  enough  to  uphold  the  strug- 
gle till  the  arriral  of  the  expected  succour.  Come  on, 
then,  and  treat  me  not  as  a  child,  but  as  one  who,  whether 
I  stand  or  fall,  fears  not  to  encounter  the  utmost  force  of 
my  knightly  antagonist." 

"  So  be  it  then,'*  said  Douglas,  a  darksome  hue,  like  llie 
lurid  cobur  of  tlie  thunder-cloud,  changing  his  brow  as  he 
spoke,  intimating  that  he  meditated  a  speedy  end  to  the 
contest,  when,  just  as  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  drew  nigh, 
a  We^i  knight,  known  as  such  by  the  diminutive  sise  of 
his  steed,  his  naked  limbs,  and  his  bloody  spear,  called  out 
loudly  to  the  combatants  to  hold  their  hands. 

"Is  Pembroke  near?"  said  De  Walton. 

"No  nearer  than  Ix)udon  Hill,"  said  the  Prestantin; 
"  but  I  bring  his  commands  to  John  de  Walton." 

"  I  stand  ready  to  obey  them  tliiough  ewry  danger," 
answered  the  knight. 

"Woe  is  me,"  said  the  Welshman,  "that  my  mouth 
should  bring  to  the  ears  of  so  brave  a  man  tidings  so  un* 
welcome !  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  yesterday  received  in- 
formation that  the  Castle  of  Douglas  was  attacked  by  tl>e 
son  of  the  deceased  Earl,  and  die  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
diso-ict.     Pembroke,  on  hearing  this,  resolved  to  march  to 

irour  support,  noble  knight,  with  all  the  forces  he  had  at 
lis  disposal.  He  did  so,  ami  accordingly  entertained  every 
assurance  of  relieving  llie  castle,  when  unexpectedly  he 
met,  on  Loudon  Hill,  a  body  o!  men  of  no  very  inferior  force 
to  his  own,  and  having  at  their  head  that  famous  Bruce 
whom  the  Scottish  rebels  acknowledge  as  their  king.  He 
marched  instantly  to  the  attack,  swearing  he  would  not 
even  draw  a  comb  tlirough  his  grey  beard  until  he  had  rid 
England  of  this  recurring  plague.  But  the  fate  of  war 
was  against  us." 
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He  stop!  here  for  lack  of  breath. 

'<  I  thou^t  80 !"  exchimed  Doughs.  <<  Robert  Bniee 
will  DOW  deep  at  night,  since  he  has  paid  home  Pembroke 
for  the  slaughter  of  hb  friends  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
army  at  Methuen  Wood.  His  men  are,  indeed,  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with  dangers,  and  to  conquer  them :  those 
who  foUow  him  have  been  trained  under  Wallace,  beades 
being  partakers  of  the  perils  of  Bruce  himself.  It  was 
thought  that  the  waves  had  swallowed  them  when  they 
shipped  themselves  from  the  west;  but  know,  that  the 
Bruce  was  determined  with  the  present  reviving  spring  to 
awaken  his  pretensbns,  and  that  he  retires  not  fixxn  Scot- 
land asain  while  he  lives,  and  while  a  single  lord  remabs 
to  set  his  foot  by  his  sovereign,  in  spite  of  all  the  power 
which  has  been  so  feloniously  em{^yed  against  him." 

*^  It  is  even  too  true,''  said  the  Wekbman  Meredith, 
**  altboudi  it  is  said  bv  a  proud  Scotchman.-*-The  Eari  of 
Pembroke,  completely  defeated,  is  unable  to  stir  firom 
Ayr,  towards  whk^h  he  has  retreated  with  ereat  loss;  and 
he  sends  his  instructions  to  Sir  John  de  Waltcm,  to  make 
the  best  terms  he  can  for  tlie  surrender  of  the  Castle  of 
Doudas,  and  trust  nothing  to  his  suf^port." 

The  Scotttrii,  who  heard  this  imexpected  news,  joined 
in  a  sliout  so  loud  and  energetic,  that  the  ruins  6[  the  ancient 
cliurch  seemed  actually  to  rock,  and  threaten  to  iall  on  the 
heads  of  those  wiio  were  crowded  within  it. 

The  brow  of  De  Walton  was  overclouded  at  the  news 
of  Pembroke's  defeat,  although  in  some  respects  it  placed 
bim  at  liberty  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  oS  the  Lady 
c(  Berkely.  He  could  not,  however,  claim  the  same 
honourable  terms  wluch  had  been  offl»red  to  him  by  Doug- 
las before  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Loudon  Hill  haul 
arrived. 

*^  Noble  kniglit,"  he  sud,  ^'  it  is  entirely  at  jour  pleasure 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  surrender  of  your  paternal  castle ; 
nor  have  I  a  right  to  chiim  from  you  those  conditions 
which,  a  little  while  since,  your  generosity  piA  in  my  offer. 
But  I  submit  to  my  fete ;  and  upon  whatever  terms  you 
think  fit  to  grant  me,  I  must  be  content  to  otkr  to  surren- 
der to  you  the  weapon,  of  whk;b  I  now  put  the  ooiot  in 
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the  earth,  in  evidenee  Uiat  I  wiH  never  more  direct  it  against 
you  until  a  fair  ransom  shall  [ihice  it  once  more  at  my  own 


'  God  forbid,"  answered  the  noble  James  of  Douglas^ 
"  that  I  should  take  such  advantage  of  the  bravest  knight 
out  of  not  a  few  who  have  found  me  work  in  battle !  I 
will  take  example  from  the  Knight  of  Fleming,  who  has 

Sllantly  bestowed  his  captive  in  guerdon  upon  a  noUe 
msel  here  present;  and  in  like  manner  1  transfer  my 
claim  upon  the  person  of  die  redoubted  Knight  of  Wahon, 
to  the  high  and  noble  Lady  Augusta  Berkely,  who,  I  hope, 
will  not  scorn  to  accept  from  the  Douglas  a  gift  wluch  th« 
chance  of  war  has  tlm>wn  into  his  hands." 

Sir  John  de  Walton,  on  hearing  this  imexpected  decis- 
ion, looked  up  like  the  traveller  who  discovers  the  beams 
of  the  sun  breaking  tlirough  and  dispersing  the  tempest 
which  has  accompanied  him  for  a  whole  morning.  The 
Lady  of  Berkely  recollected  what  became  her  rank,  and 
showed  her  sense  of  the  Douglas's  chivalry.  Hastily  wip- 
ing off  the  tears  which  had  unwillingly  flowed  to  her  eyes, 
while  her  lover's  safety  and  her  own  were  resting  on  the 
precarious  issue  of  a  desperate  combat,  she  assumed  die 
look  proper  to  a  heroine  of  that  age,  who  did  not  feel 
averse  to  accept  the  importance  which  was  conceded  to  tier 
by  the  general  voice  of  tlie  chivalry  of  the  period.  Step« 
pmg  forward,  bearing  her  person  gracefully,  yet  modestly » 
in  the  attitude  of  a  lady  accustom^  to  be  looked  to  in  dif- 
ficulties like  the  present,  she  addressed  the  audience  in  a 
tone  which  mi^t  not  have  misbecome  the  Goddess  of 
Battle  dispersing  her  influence  at  the  close  of  a  field  cov* 
ered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

^*  The  noble  Douglas,"  slie  said^  ^  sbaU  not  pass  without 
a  prize  from  the  field  which  he  has  so  nobly  won.  This 
rich  string  of  brilliants,  whk^h  my  ancestor  won  from  the 
Sbltan  oi  Trebisond,  itself  a  prize  of  batde,  will  be  hon- 
oured by  sustaining,  under  tlie  Douglas's  armour,  a  lock 
of  hair  of  the  fortunate  lady  whom  the  victorious  lord  has 
adopted  for  his  guide  in  chivalry ;  and  if  the  Douglas,  tiU 
be  shall  adorn  it  with  that  lock,  will  permit  the  honoured 
21* 
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lock  oTlnur  which  it  now  bears  to  retuo  ks  stataoDy  die  oq 
whose  head  it  grew  will  hoM  it  as  a  signal  that  poor  Angus- 
la  de  Berkely  is  pardoned  for  having  gaged  any  mortal  hmui 
in  strife  with  the  Knight  of  Douglas. 

^  Woman's  love/'  re|died  the  Douglas,  *^  shall  not  di- 
vorce this  locket  from  my  bosom^  which  I  will  keep  till 
the  last  day  of  my  life,  as  emUematic  of  female  worth  and 
female  virtue.  And,  not  to  encroach  upon  the  valued  and 
honoured  province  of  Sir  John  de  Walton,  be  it  known  to 
all  men,  that  whoever  shall  say  that  the  L^dy  Augusta  of 
Berkely  has,  in  this  entangled  matter,  acted  otherwise  than 
becomes  the  noUest  of  her  aeXf  he  will  do  well  to  be  ready 
to  maintain  such  a  propositioa  with  his  lance,  against  James 
of  Douglas,  b  a  feir  field." 

Tliis  speech  was  heard  with  apnrobatkxi  on  all  sides ; 
and  the  news  brou^t  by  Mereditn  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  subsequent  retreat,  reconciled 
the  fiercest  of  the  English  soldiers  to  the  suir^ider  of 
Douglas  Castle.  The  necessary  conditioos  were  speedily 
^reed  on,  which  put  the  Scottish  in  possession  of  tbk 
stronghold,  tf^ether  with  the  stores,  both  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, of  every  kind,  which  it  contained.  The  garrison 
had  it  to  boast,  tbat  tliey  obtained  a  free  passage,  with 
their  horses  and  arms,  to  return  by  the  shortest  and  safest 
route  to  the  marches  of  En^and,  without  either  sufifering 
or  inflicting  damage. 

Margaret  of  Hautlieu  was  not  behind  in  acting  a  gener- 
ous part ;  the  galhnt  Knight  of  Valence  was  idk>wed  to 
accompany  his  friend  De  Walton  and  the  Lady  Augusta 
lo  Ekigland,  and  without  ransom. 

The  venerable  prelate  of  Gla^ow,  seeing  what  appeared 
at  one  time  likely  to  end  in  a  general  conflict,  terminate 
so  auspiciously  for  his  country,  contented  himself  with  be- 
sum'ing  hb  Uessing  on  the  assembled  multitude,  and  retir- 
ing wiui  those  who  came  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  day. 

This  surrender  of  Douglas  Castle  upon  the  Pahn  Sun- 
day of  19th  March,  1306-7,  was  the  beginning  ota  career 
of  conquest  whk^h  was  uninterrupted,  iu  whk£  the  greater 
part  of  the  strengths  and  fortresses  of  Scotland  were  yielded 
to  tliose  wlio  asserted  the  liber^  of  their  country,  until  the 
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erowDing  mevey  was  euned  b^oelebiited  field  of  Ban* 
Dockburn,  where  the  EndiBh  susuioed  a  defeat  more  dis^ 
astrous  than  is  mentioned  upon  any  other  occasion  in  their 
annab. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  fiite  of  the  penons  of  this 
fltonr.  King  Edward  was  greatly  enraged  at  Sir  John  de 
Walton  for  baying  surrendered  the  Came  of  Douf^  se* 
curing  at  the  same  time  bis  own  object,  the  envied  hand 
of  the  heiress  of  Berkely.  The  knigbto  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred the  matterasasuUectofen^piiry,gaveitnevartb^ 
less  as  their  opmion  that  De  Walton  was  void  of  all  cen* 
sure,  having  discharged  hb  duty  in  its  fullest  extent,  till  the 
commands  of  Us  superior  officer  obliged  him  to  suirender 
the  Dangerous  Castle. 

A  singular  renewal  of  intercourse  took  (dace,  many 
months  afterwards,  between  Mamret  of  HauUieu  and  her 
kver.  Sir  Makolm  Fleming.  The  use  which  the  ladv 
naade  of  her  fi^edom,  and  of  the  doom  of  the  Scottisn 
Parliament,  which  put  her  in  possesskm  of  her  father's 
ioheritance,  was  to  loDow  her  adventurous  spirit  through 
dangers  not  usually  encountered  by  those  of  her  sex ;  and 
the  Lady  of  Hauuieu  was  not  only  a  daring  follower  of 
the  chase,  but  it  was  said  that  she  was  even  not  daunted 
in  the  battle-field.  She  remained  faithful  to  the  political 
principles  which  die  had  adopted  at  an  early  period ;  and 
It  seemed  as  if  she  had  formed  the  eallant  resolution  of 
shaking  the  god  Cupid  fixxn  her  horse^s  mane,  if  not  tread- 
ing him  beneath  her  horse's  feet 

The  Fleming,  although  he  had  vanished  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Ayr,  made 
an  attempt  to  state  his  apology  to  the  Lady  de  Hautlieu 
herself,  who  returned  his  letter  uno|)ened,  anid  remained  to 
all  appearance  resolved  never  again  to  enter  upon  the 
topb  of  their  (Original  engagement  It  chanced,  however, 
at  a  hter  period  of  the  war  with  England,  while  Fleming 
was  one  mght  travelling  upon  the  Border,  after  the  ordi- 
nary fashion  of  one  who  sou^t  adventures,  a  waiting-maid, 
equipped  b  a  fantastic  habit,  asked  the  protectbn  of  his 
arm  in  the  name  of  her  kdy,  who,  late  in  the  evenii^, 
bad  been  made  captive,  she  said,  by  certain  ill-disposed 
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caitiffi,  who  were  carrying  her  by  force  dirough  the  forest. 
The  Fleming*s  lance  was,  of  course,  in  its  rest,  and  woe 
betide  the  faitour  whose  lot  it  was  to  encounter  its  thrust ; 
the  first  fell,  incapable  of  farther  combat,  and  another  of 
the  felons  encountered  the  same  (ate  with  little  more  re- 
sistance. The  lady,  released  from  the  discourteous  cotd 
which  restrained  her  liberty,  did  not  hesitate  to  join  com- 
pany with  the  brave  knight  by  whom  she  had  been  res- 
cued ;  and  although  the  darkness  did  not  permit  her  to 
recognise  her  old  lover  in  her  liberator,  yet  she  could  not 
but  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  conversation  with  whk^fa  he 
entertained  her,  as  they  proceeded  on  the  way.  He  spoke 
of  the  (alien  caiti&  as  being  Englishmen,  who  found  a 
pleasure  in  exercising  oppression  and  barbarities  upon  the 
wandering  damseb  of  Scotland,  and  whose  cause,  there- 
fore, the  champions  of  that  country  were  bound  to  avenge 
while  the  blood  throbbed  m  tfaeir  veins.  He  spoke  of  the 
injustice  of  the  national  quarrel  which  had  a(forded  a  pre- 
tence for  such  deliberate  oppression ;  and  the  lady,  who 
herself  bad  suffered  so  much  by  the  interference  of  the 
English  in  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland,  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
sentiments  which  he  expressed  on  a  suUect  wluch  she  liad 
so  much  reason  for  regarding  as  an  afflicting  one.  Her 
answer  was  riven  in  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  would  noC 
hesitate,  if  the  times  should  caU  for  such  an  example,  to 
defend  even  with  her  hand  the  rights  which  she  asserted 
with  her  tongue. 

Pleased  with  the  sentiments  which  she  expressed,  and 
recognising  in  her  voice  that  secret  charm,  which,  once 
impressed  upon  the  human  heart,  is  rarely  wrou^t  out  of 
the  remembrance  by  a  long  train  of  subsequent  events,  be 
almost  persuaded  himself  that  the  tones  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  had  at  one  time  formed  tlie  key  to  his  innermost 
afllecdons.  In  proceeding  on  their  journey,  the  knight's 
troubled  state  of  mind  \vas  augmented  instead  of  being  di- 
minished. Tlie  scenes  of  his  earliest  youth  were  recalled 
by  circumstances  so  slight,  as  would  in  ordinary  cases  have 
produced  no  efiect  whatsoever ;  the  sentiments  appeared 
similar  to  those  which  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  enforce, 
and  he  half  persuaded  himself  that  the  dawn  of  day  was 
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to  be  to  him  the  begioDing  of  a  fortune  equaBy  singular 
and  extraordinary. 

In  die  midst  <»  diis  anxiety,  Sir  Malcdm  Fleming  bad 
DO  anticipation  tbat  the  lady  whom  be  had  heretofore  re- 
jected was  again  thrown  bto  hb  path,  after  years  of  ab- 
sence ;  still  less,  whai  daylight  gave  him  a  partial  view  of 
his  fair  companion's  countenance,  was  he  prepared  to 
belicFe  that  he  was  once  a^in  to  term  himseli  the  cham- 
pioo  of  Margaret  de  HautCeu,  but  it  was  so.  The  kdy, 
on  that  direful  morning  when  she  retired  from  the  church 
of  Douglas,  had  not  r^dved  (indeed  what  lady  ever  did  ?) 
to  renounce,  without  some  struggle,  the  beauties  which  she 
had  once  possessed.  A  long  process  of  time,  employed 
under  skilful  hands,  had  succeeded  in  obliterating  the  scars 
which  remained  as  the  marks  of  her  ML  Tn»e  were 
now  considerably  etbced^  and  the  lost  organ  of  s^t  no 
k»ger  appeared  so  great  a  Uembb,  cooc^ed,  as  it  was, 
by  a  black  ribbon,  and  the  arts  of  the  tirewoman,  who 
inade  it  her  business  to  shadow  it  over  bv  a  lock  of  hair. 
In  a  word,  he  saw  the  same  Margaret  de  Hautlieu,  with 
no  veiry  difierent  style  of  expression  from  that  wfaidi  her 
fiice,  jpartaldng  of  the  high  aiid  passionate  character  of  her 
soul,  nad  always  presented.  It  seemed  to  bodi,  therefore, 
diat  their  fiue,  by  bringing  them  together  after  a  separation 
winch  appeared  so  decisive,  had  intimated  its  Jiai  ^t  their 
fortunes  were  inseparririe  fit>m  each  other.  By  the  time 
tbat  the  summer  sun  had  climbed  high  in  the  heavens,  the 
two  travellers  rode  apart  from  th^  retinue,  oonveising 
together  with  an  eagerness  which  marked  the  important 
matters  in  discussion  between  them ;  and  in  a  short  time  it 
was  made  generally  known  tbrouah  Scotland,  that  Sor 
Maloohn  Fleming  and  the  Lady  Slargaret  de  Hautfieu 
were  to  be  united  at  the  court  of  the  good  Kins  Robert, 
and  the  husband  invested  with  the  honours  of  Bisgar  and 
Cumbernauld,  an  earMom  so  long  known  in  the  tamnily  of 
Fleming. 
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The  gentle  reader  'is  acquainted,  ibat  diese  are,  in  all 
probability,  tbe  last  tales  which  it  will  be  the  lot  of  the 
Author  to  submit  to  the  public.  He  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  visiting  foreign  parts ;  a  ship  of  war  is  commissioned  by 
its  Royal  Master  to  carry  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  climates 
in  which  he  may  possibly  obtain  such  a  restoration  of  health 
as  may  serve  him  to  spin  his  thread  to  an  end  in  his  own 
count^y^  Had  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  usual  literary 
labours,  it  seems  indeed  probable,  that  at  the  term  of  yeais 
be  has  already  attained,  the  bowl,  to  use  the  pathetic  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  would  have  been  broken  at  the  foun- 
tarn ;  and  little  can  one,  who  has  enjoyed  on  tbe  whole  an 
uncommon  share  of  the  most  inestimable  of  worldly  bless- 
ings, be  entitled  to  complain,  that  life,  advancing  to  its 
period,  should  be  attended  with  its  usual  proportions  of 
shadows  and  stonns.  They  have  affected  him  at  least  in 
no  more  painful  manner  than  is  inseparable  from  the  dis- 
cbarge of  this  part  of  the  debt  of  humanity.  Of  those 
whose  relation  to  him  in  the  ranks  of  life  might  have  en- 
sured him  their  sympathy  under  indisposition,  many  are 
now  no  more ;  and  those  who  may  yet  folbw  in  his  wake, 
are  entided  to  expect,  in  bearing  inevitable  evils,  an  exam- 
ple of  firmness  and  patience,  more  especially  on  tbe  part 
of  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  small  good  fortune  during  tbe 
course  of  his  pilgrimage. 

The  public  have  claims  on  his  gratitude,  for  which  tlie 
Author  of  Waveriey  has  no  adequate  means  of  expression ; 
but  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  such  as  they  are,  may  not  have  a  different  date 
fixMn  those  of  his  body ;  and  that  he  may  aeain  meet  his 
patronising  friends,  if  not  exactly  in  his  okl  fashion  of  lit- 
erature, at  least  in  some  branch,  which  may  not  call  forth 
the  remark,  that — 

*'  Superfluouj  lag«  the  ^^eteraa  on  tbe  stage." 

Abbotsford^ 
SepUmber,  1831. 
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1.  Page  91.  These  Bulls  arc  thus  described  by  Hector  Boelius,  concern- 
ing whom  h«  says—'*  In  this  wood  (namely  the  Caledonian  wood)  were 
sometime  white  bulls,  with  crisp  and  curling  manes,  like  fierce  lions  j  and 
though  tlicy  seemed  meek  and  tame  In  the  remanent  figure  of  their  bodies, 
ihey  were  more  wild  than  any  other  beasts,  and  Bad  such  hatred  against  the 
society  and  company  of  men.  that  they  never  came  in  the  woods  nor  lesuries 
where  they  found  any  foot  or  hand  thereof,  and  many  days  after  they  eat  not 
of  the  herbs  that  were  touched  or  handled  by  man.  These  bulls  were  so  wild, 
that  they  were  never  taken  but  by  slight  and  crafty  labour,  and  so  impatient, 
that  after  they  were  taken  they  died  from  Insupportable  dolour.  As  soon  as 
any  man  invaded  these  bulls,  they  rushqd  with  such  terrible  press  upon  lum 
that  they  struck  him  to  the  earth,  taking  no  fear  of  hounds,  sharp  lances,  or 
other  most  penetrative  weapons."— J3oc/uM,  Chron.  Scot.  Vol.  I.  page  xxxix. 

The  wild  cattle  of  this  breed,  which  are  now  only  known  in  one  manor  in 
EiM^aud,  that  of  Chilliu;|^hara  Castle  in  Northumberland,  (the  seat  of  ilie  Earl 
,of  Tanker\'ille,)  were,  m  the  memory  of  man,  still  preserved  in  three  places 
in  Scotland,  namely,  Dnimlanrig,  Cumbernauld,  and  the  upper  park  at  Ham- 
ilton Palace,  at  all  of  which  places,  excc{)t  the  last,  1  believe,  they  have  now 
been  destroyed,  on  account  of  ihcir  ferocity.  But  though  those  of  modern 
days  are  remarkable  for  their  white  colour,  with  black  muzzles,  and  cxhibiiinr, 
in  a  small  <legree,  the  black  mane,  al>out  three  or  four  inches  long,  by  which 
tlie  bulls  in  particular  are  distinguished,  they  do  not  by  any  means  come  near 
the  terrific  aescription  given  us  by  the  ancient  authors,  which  has  made  some 
naturalists  think  that  these  animals  should  probably  be  referred  to  a  diflercnt 
species,  though  possessing  the  same  general  habits,  and  included  in  the  same 
gciios.  The  boues  which  are  often  discovered  in  Scottish  mosses  belong 
certainly  to  a  race  of  animals  much  larger  than  those  of  Chillingham,  which 
scldoingrow  to  above  80  stone  (of  14  lbs.,)  the  general  weight  varying  from 
60  to  80  stone.  We  should  be  accounted  very  negligent  by  one  cfass  of 
readers,  did  we  not  record  that  the  beef  fumtsheid  by  those  cattle  Is  of  excel- 
lent flavour,  and  finely  marbled. 

[The  foUowiiig  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
some  time  after  llie  publication  of  the  novel  •^• 

"  When  it  is  wished  to  kill  any  of  the  cuttle  at  Chillingham,  the  keeper 
g^oes  into  the  herd  on  liorseback,  in  which  way  tliev  are  quite  accessible,  and 
siugling  out  bis  victim,  takes  aim  with  a  large  rifle-gun,  and  seldom  fails  in 
bringing  him  down.  If  the  poor  animal  makes  much  bellowing  in  his  aguiiy, 
and  especially  if  the  ground  be  stained  with  his  blood,  his  companions  become. 
very  furious,  and  are  lhemselv«^,  1  believe,  accessory  to  his  dealii.  After 
whurb,  they  fly  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  park,  and  he  Is  drawn  away  on  a 
sledge.  Lord  Tankerville  is  very  tenacious  of  these  singular  auimaJs  j  he 
will  on  no  account  part  with  a  living  one,  and  hardly  allows  of  a  sufticient 
number  being  killed,  to  leave  pasturage  for  those  that  remain. 

"  It  happened  on  one  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  a  party  visiting 
at  the  castle,  among  whom  were  some  mni  of  war y  who  had  hunted  buffaloes 
in  foreign  parts,  obtained  permission  t6  do  the  keeper's  work  and  shoot  one 
of  the  wild  cattle.  They  sallied  out  on  horseback,  and  duly  equipped  for  the 
enterprise,  attacked  their  object.    The  poor  animal  received  several  wounds, 
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hut  none  of  them  provin|r  fetal,  be  retire«l  before  his  piinuertr  ntinm§  whli 
pain  and  itigei  till,  planting  btmself  against  a  wall  or  tree,  be  stood  at  bar, 
oflReriiiff  a  front  of  defiance.  In  this  position  the  youthful  heir  of  the  castfo. 
Lord  Ossulston,  rode  up  to  give  him  the  fetal  shot.  Though  warned  of  the 
danger  of  approaching  near  to  the  enraged  animal,  and  espedalljr  of  firing 
without  first  bavinr  turned  hts  horse's  head  in  a  oirectioa  to  be  readjr  m 
flight,  he  discharged  hb  piece ;  but  ere  he  could  turn  his  horse  round  to  make 
his  retreat,  the  raging  beast  had  plunged  his  immense  horns  into  its  flank. 
The  hme  stanerea  and  was  near  fellug,  but  recoTering  by  a  violent  eflbrt, 
he  extricated  himself  from  his  hifuriated  pursuer,  making  off  with  all  the  speed 
his  wastmg  strength  supplied,  his  entrails  meanwhile  drajrgiag  on  the  gfonnd  ; 
till  at  leng^  he  ml,  and  died  at  the  same  moment.  Tne  animal  was  mom 
close  upon  his  rear,  and  the  yoonc  Lord  would  imquestionably  have  shared 
the  fete  of  his  unhappy  steed,  had  not  the  keeper,  deeming  it  full  time  to 
conclude  the  dai^»  dwernon,  fired  at  the  instant  His  shot  brought  the  beast 
to  the  ground,  and  running  in  with  bis  large  knife,  he  put  a  period  to  its 
existence. 

''  This  scene  of  gentlemanly  pastime  was  viewed  firom  a  turret  of  the  cas- 
tle by  Lady  Tankerville  and  her  female  visiters.  Such  a  situation  for  the 
mother  of  the  young  hero,  was  any  thing  but  enviable."] 

2.  Pace  138.  [The  author  has  somewhat  altered  part  of  a  beautiful  no* 
published  firagment  of  Coleridge  v^ 

^  Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  Orellan,— 
Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  knight  be  t 

By  the  marge  of  a  brook,  on  the  slope  of  Helvellyn, 
Under  the  bo^hs  of  a  young  birch-tree. 
The  Oak  that  in  Summer  was  pleasant  to  hear, 
That  rustled  in  Autumn  all  withered  and  sear. 
That  whistled  and  grMiied  thro'  the  Winter  alone. 
He  hath  gone,  and  a  birch  in  his  place  is  grewa. 
The  knight's  bones  are  dust, 
His  go<M  sword  is  rust^ 
His  spirit  is  with  the  saints,  we  trust" 

*^  EdU.} 


3. 
governor, 


Pagie  346.  [The  fall  of  this  brave  stripling  by  the  hand  of  the  English 
iior,  and  the  stern  heroism  of  the  feiher  in  turning  from  the  spot  where 
Ee  lay. ''  a  model  of  beauty  and  strength,"  that  he  might  not  be  withdrawn 
from  tne  duty  which  Dougias  had  assigned  him  of  protecting  the  Lady  of 
Berkely,  excites  an  hiterest  fer  both,  with  which  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted 
that  historyinterieres.  It  was  the  old  man,  Thomas  Dickson,  not  his  son, 
who  fell.  The  tloean,  "  a  Douglas,  a  Douglas,"  having  been  prematurely 
raised.  Dickson,  who  was  within  the  chnreb,  thmking  that  hb  yoong  Lord 
with  his  armed  band  was  at  hand,  drew  his  sword,  and  with  only  one  man  to 
assist  him,  opposed  the  English,  who  now  rushed  to  the  door.  Cut  across  the 
middle  by  an  English  swora,  he  still  continued  his  opposition,  till  he  fell  life- 
less at  tlie  threshold.  Such  is  the  tradition,  and  it  is  supported  by  a  memorial 
of  some  authority — a  tombstone,  still  to  be  seen  m  the  cnurchyard  of  Douglas, 
cm  which  is  sculptured  a  figure  of  Dickson,  supporting  with  his  left  arm  his 
protruding  entrails,  and  raising  his  sword  with  the  other  in  the  attitude  of 
€ombat.}^iV(»fo  hy  tiu  Rev,  Mr,  Stewart  of  Jhm^e, 
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'  A. 

k\aJa. 

Aa,  aw,  atoe. 

Ableeze,  Hazing. 

Aboon,  abune,  abope. 

KhnXyiemRiiXMjhabiUmenls  ;  aeanir 
tremenis. 

Aefauld,  simpU* 

Aff,  off. 

AfF-handa,  hands  off. 

Afore  y  before. 

Aft,  qjfi. 

Aften,  often, 

Afterhend,  afterwards, 

Ahint,  behind. 

Affee,  ajee,  awry;  off  the  right 
line;  obluntdy ;  wrong, 

Aiblins,  perhaps, 

Ain,  own, 

Aines,  aince,  once. 

Ainseib,  own  selves. 

Air,  ear,  early. 

Aim,  iron. 

AirU,  points  of  the  compass. 

Airt,  to  direct. 

Aits,  oats,  ait-meal,  oat-meal, 

Aiver,  aver,  a  work-horse. 

Aiee,awry. 

Alane,  alone. 

A-low,  a^fire;  in  a  Hame. 

Altoun,  old  town, 

Amaist,  almost. 

Ambry,  aumry,  aimer/,  close  cup- 
board for  keeping  eold  victuals, 
bread,  &c. 

An,  if. 

hnes-emxi^,  of  set  purpose  ;  sole- 
errand. 

Anent,  opposite  ;  respecting, 

Aneoch,  enough. 

Ante-nap,  antenuptial  fomietUion 
bettteen  persons  who  are  after- 
wards married  to  sack  other. 
22 


Archilowe,  (of  unknown  deriva- 
tion,) a  peace-offering. 
Ark,  med'-ark  ;  a  large  chest  for 

holding  meal. 
Aries,  earnest  money. 
Arrioge  and  carriage,  plough  and 
•     cart  service. 
Ass,  ashes. 

Assoilzie,  assoilizc,  acquit. 
Aucht,  aught,  to  possess  or  belong 

to.     "Whae's   aught  it?"    to 

whom  does  it  belong  f 
Aught,  possession  ;  property.  "  In 

ane's  aught,"  in  one's  keeping, 
Atweel,  /  wot  weU. 
Auld,  M, 

Auld-farran,  sagacious, 
Auld-warld,    old-fashioned ;    m^ 

tique,    Auld-warld  stories,  OMr 

cient  stories. 
Aver,  work-horse, 
Aweel,  well. 
Awes,  owes. 
Awmous,  alms. 
Awmry,  v.  ambry. 
Awn,  owing. 
AwBome,  avful;  terrible. 
Ax,  ask. 


B. 

Ba,  hand-ball. 

Bab.  bunch  ;  tassell. 

Back,  backet,  coal-scuttle.  Ass- 
backet,  ashe-scuttle.  Adj.  moo* 
kle-backit,  broad-backed. 

Baff,  blow  ;  bang  ;  heavy  thMmp, 

Ba/ganet,  bayonet. 

Baik,  beck  ;  curtsy  ;  reverence. 

Bailie,  alderman,  or  magistrate. 

Bairns,  chUdrtn, 

Baith,  both. 

Baittle,  rich  pasture. 
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Baittle  grasfl  grand,  rich  do9^ 
cropped  sheep  pasture. 

BallanL  haUad. 

Baldrick,  girdle. 

Ban,  curse. 

Band,  bond. 

Banes,  bones. 

Bang,  spring  ;  a  hound. 

Bannet,  bonnet. 

Bannock, /Zat  round  cake. 

Bannock-fluke,  turbot. 

Bangster,  a  violent  fellow  who  car- 
ries every  Udng  before  him. 

Bargaining,  disputing  ;  battling. 

Barken,  encrust. 

Barkit,  tanned. 

Barla  fummil,  barley,  an  exclama- 
tion for  a  truce  by  one  who  has 
fallen  down  in  wrestling  or  play  j 
''  by  our  Lady  upset !  t  am 
down!'* 

Barlej,  barly.  (from  parley,)  a 
cry  among  hoys  at  (heir  viwent 
games  for  a  truce. 

Bvm,  yeast. 

Bams-breakinff,  idle  frolic. 

Barrace,  bounds;  Ustsfor  eombal- 
ants. 

Barrow-tram,  shaft  of  a  wheel- 
barrow. 

Bartizan,  (in  fortification,)  battle- 
ment. 

Batt8,frott5. 

Bandrona,  puss  ;  a  cat. 

Banks,  uncultivated  places  between 
ridges  of  land. 

Baula,  baldf  also  bold. 

Bawbee,  halfpenny. 

Bawbee  rows,  halfpenny  rolls. 

Bawson-faced,  having  a  white  ob- 
long spot  on  the  face. 

Baxter,  toiker. 

Be,  "let  be,"  let  alone;  not  to 
mention. 

Beal,  biel,  (Gael.)  mouth,  openr 
ing  ;  also  suppurate. 

Bean,  bien,  bein,  well  to  do  ;  com- 
fortable and  well  provided. 

Bear,  barley  that  has  more  than 
two  rows  of  grain  in  the  ear. 

Bedesman,  one  that  prays  for^  or 
to;  a  poor  pensioner. 

Bedral,  a  bead'e^  also  bed-rid. 

Be fiummed,  palavered  ;  flattered. 


Be^nitten,  exhausted  with  weep- 
ing. 
Begunk,  begoke,  truJc. 
BeUd,  bield.  slielter. 
Beinf  wealthy  ;  well  provided. 
Belike,  perhaps. 
Belive,  oelyve,  by  and  by;  speeds 

Bell-the-cat,  to  contend  withy  espe- 
cially of  superior  rank  or  power  ; 
to  use  strong  measures  regard- 
less of  consequences. 

Bell-wayering,  wandering. 

Ben,  (be-in,)  the  inner  apartment 
"To  bring  far  ben,  to  treat 
with  great  respect  and  hospi- 
taUtu. 

Bend-featber,  thick  sole  leather. 

Bennison,  blessing. 

Bent,  a  kind  of  grass;  metaphor- 
ically tAeAi/^;^  moor.  <<Ta'en 
the  bent,"  taken  the  f.dd ;  run 
away. 

Bicker,  wooden  vessel  made  by  a 
cooper  for  holding  liquor ,  brose, 
dus. 

Bide,  stay  ;  endure  ;  reside.  "  Bide 
a  blink,"  stay  a  moment. 

Biding,  abiding;  waiting;  resi^ 
ing. 

Bield,  V.  beild. 

Bien,  v.  bein. 

Big,  build  ;  also  great,  large. 

Bigging,  building. 

Biggit,  buiU. 

Bi^gonets,  linen  caps  of  the  fash- 
ton  worn  by  the  Beguine  sister- 
hood. 

Bike,  byke,  bink,  wild-bees*  nest. 

Billy,  (the  infantine  pronuncia- 
tion otbrither^  brother. 

Bind,  (in  drinking,)  as  much 
liquor  as  one  can  carry  under 
his  band  or  girdle.  "  Tm  at 
my  bind,"  JTve  got  my  fuU 
measure. 

Bink,  bench;  bank;  acdivity. 

Binn,  bing,  heap  of  untkrashed 
com. 

Binna,  be  not. 

Birkie,  a  child* s  game  at  cards; 
also  a  lively  ^oung  fellow. 

Blrling,  drinking;  administering 
liquor;  also  making  a  gruM' 
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hUng  noise  Hke  an  oUL-foBkUnud 

gfirmmg'Whed  or  hand-^miU  in 

motion. 
Birly-man,  the  petty  officer  of  a 

hurgh  of  barony. 
Bim,  burden.    *^  Skin  and  birn/' 

^^tU  account  of  a  sheep  by  bring- 
ing the  skin  with  the  tar-mark^ 

and  the  head  with  the  brand  on 

the  nose;  the  whole  of  any  thing. 
Birr,  noise;    vehemence;    sHmu- 

biU. 
Birae,  bristles.  "  Set  up  his  birse," 

roused  him  to  his  mettle;  put 

him  in  a  towering^  passion. 
Bit,  (used  as  m  dinunntiTe.)  **  Bit 

bum/'  small  rivulet.    "  Bit  laa- 

•ock;*  little  girl. 
Bit,  sjnaU  space ;  spot.    *^  Blithe 

bit,"  pleasant  spot. 
Bite,  a  bit.    "  Bite  of  bread,"  a 

minUhftd  of  bread. 
Bittle,  beetle,  a  wooden  bat  for 

beating  of  Unen. 
Bittock,  Uule  bit ;  a  short  distance. 

(Ock  is  used  as  a  diminutive, 

as  in  lassock  for  lass.) 
Blackaviced,  dark-complexioned. 
Black-fishers,  poachers  who   kill 

salmon  in  close-time. 
Blackit,  blackened. 
Black-mail,   security-money  paid 

to  frerbooters. 
Black-nebs,   democrats;  factious 

discontented  revilers. 
Blasting,   puffing   and   blowing; 

also  boasting. 
Blate,  bashful;  modest. 
Blawart,    blaewort,    blue-bottle, 

blue- wort,  centaurea  cyanus. 
Blaw-in-my-lug,   boast    in   mine 

ear  ;  flatterer  ;  parasite. 
Blawing  in  one's  lu^,jZattmii^; 

using  circumlocution. 
Blearing  your  ee,  blinding  you 

with  flattery. 
Bleeze,  blate. 
Blether,  bladder. 
Blethers,  babbling  ;  foolish  talk. 
Blink,  glance  of  the  eye  ;  glimpse  ; 

a  twinkling. 
Blithe,  gfad  ;  pleasant. 
Blood-wite,  compensatioHy  or  fine 

for  bloodshed. 


Bluid,  blood. 

Blunker,  bungler  ;  one  that  spoils 
every  thing  he  meddles  with. 

Boast,  talking  to  intimidate. 

Bob,  dance  ;  up  and  doton. 

Bodach,  old  man  ;  bug-a-boo. 

Bode,  what  is  bidden  ;  offer. 

Boddle,  a  copper  coin,  value  the 
sixth  part  of  an  English  penny, 
equal  to  two  doits,  or  Scottish 
pennies. 

BogiUjtfuU  ofgobUns. 

BogXen,  goblins ;  bugbears;  scare-' 
crows. 

Bole,  boal,  a  locker  in  the  wall  cf 
a  cottage  for  keeping  books,  ^. 
''  Window-bole,  a  window  with 
blinds  of  wood,  with  one  small 
pane  of  glass  in  the  middle,  in- 
stead  of  casement. 

Bolt,  arroio. 

Bonnally,  bonuaile,  a  parting  cup 
with  a  friend,  in  earnest  of  wish- 
ing him  a  vrosperous  journey. 

Bonny-wawHes,  toys,  trinkets. 
Waulie  (a  daisy)  is  commonly 
used  figuratively  to  express  what 
is  beautiful. 

Boot,  buit,  a  balance  of  value  tw 
barter.  "  Into  the  boot,"  given 
into  [instead  of]  the  boot. 

Booth,  shop. 

Bordel,  brothel. 

Borrell-loons,  low  rustic  rogues. 

Borrowing-days,  the  three  last 
days  of  March,  O.  S. 

"  March  borrowed  frae  Aprile 

Three  days,  an*  they  were  ill : 

The  first  o'  them  was  wind  and 
weet, 

The  second  o'  them  was  snaw  and 
sleet, 

T%e  third  o'  them  was  sic  a  freeze, 

That  the  birds*  legs  stack  to  the 
trees.** 
See  Jiote,  Heart  of  Mid-Lo- 
thian. 

Boss,  hollow. 

Bonnet  laird,  ffluiZZ  proprietor  of 
land. 

Bonnie,  bonny,  pretty;  beautiful; 
also  strong  ;  worthy,  approved* 

BoQiy,hut;  hovel. 

Bouking,  bucking. 
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Bool  o'  m  pint  stoup,  handle  t^f  a 

Bountilh,  the  bounty  given  in  ad- 
dition to  etiptdated  wages. 

"BouidyjeeTj  mock, 

Bouroks,  bourachs,  confused 
heaps;  miserable  huts;  also 
small  enclosures. 

Bouriree-buah,  elder  busk. 

Bow,  boll,  or  dry  measure,  con- 
taining the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
chalder. 

Bowies,  casks  with  the  head  taken 
out;  tubs;  nulk-pails. 

Bowk,  bulk  ;  body. 

Bnbken,^er». 

Bra«,  risuig  ground. 

Braid,  broad. 

Brander,  gridiron. 

hnnderedf  grilled  ;  broiled. 

Brank-new,  bran-new,  a  phrase 
equivalent  to  "  spick  and  span  ;" 
quite  new. 

Brash,  transient  Jit  of  sickness. 

Brattach,  standard,  literally  cloth. 

Bn.w,  brate  ;  fats. 

Brawlj,  bravely  ;  fn/dy. 

Braws,  braveries  ;  finery. 

Breaskit,  briskit,  the  breast. 

Brecham,  working-horse's  cottar. 

Breeknn,fem. 

Breeks,  breeches.  «  Breekless," 
breechless. 

Brent  brow,  high  forehead. 

Brickie,  brittle;  tukUsk. 

Brig,  bridge. 

Brither,  brother. 

Broach,  broche,  spit 

Broach,  breast-pin. 

Brochan,  gruel. 

Breering,  coming  through  the 
ground,  as  youngs  corn,  &c. 

Brock,  badger,  (from  its  white  or 
spotted  face.) 

Brockit-cow,  white-faced  cote. 

Brog,  a  pointed  instrument,  such 
as  a  shoemaker's  awl. 

Brogpne,  pricking  with  a  sharps 
pointed  tnstrument. 

Broffues,  shoes  ;  in  the  Lowlands, 
shoes  of  half-dressed  leather. 

Broken  man,  outlaw  ;  bankrupt. 

Broo,  bree,  broth  ;  iuice  ;  also  opin- 
ion  founded  on  Iruit  or  report. 


Broee,  a  kind  rf  pottage,  made  bu 
pouring  boiling  water  or  hroth 
on  meal,  which  is  stirred  while 
the  liquid  is  poured.  The  dish 
is  denominated  from  the  nature 
of  the  liquid,  as  "  toater-brose,*' 
**  kaU-brose.'' 

Brose,  brewis  ;  stir-about. , 

Broee-time,  brewis-time;  supper- 
time. 

Brown  Man  of  the  Moors,  a 
droich, dwarf, or  subterranean  elf. 

Brownies,  domtstie  gobUns ;  the 
<<  Robin  GoodfeUaws''  of  Scot- 
land. 

Browst,  bretnng;  as  mu£k  as  ia 
brewed  at  one  time. 

Brackle,  brickie;  brittle;  ticklish. 

Broick,  brook,  use ;  wear  ;  enji 

Bruilzie,  broil;  scugle ; 
ance. 

Brunstane,  brimstone. 

Bnisten,  bursted. 

Buckie,  sheU  of  a  sea-snail,  or  any 
spiral  shell,  of  whatever  site, 
**  De'il,  or  deevil's  bockie,*'  a 
perverse  rqfractory  youngster; 
a  mischievous  madcap  that  has 
an  evil  twist  in  his  character. 

Buik,  buke,  book. 

Bnirdly,  strong  ;  athletic. 

Babt,  boost,  the  mark  set  upon 
cattle  by  their  owners. 

Bnmbazed,  amazed ;  confused ; 
stupefied. 

Bunker,  benA.  "  Sand-bunker,** 
sand  bank;  in  cottages  a  seat 
which  also  serves  for  a  chest 
opening  with  a  hinged  lid. 

Busk,  dress. 

Buskinf ,  dressing. 

But-and-ben,  be-out  and  be-in,  or 
the  outer  and  inner  side  qf  the 
partition-wall  in  a  house  consist- 
^^  of  two  apartments. 

Buttock-mail, ^/ine  imposed  on  for- 
nication in  lieu  of  sitting  on  the 
stool  of  repentance. 

Bye,  "  down  bye,"  down  yonder; 
not  far  off. 

By  ordinar,  more  than  ordinary. 

By,  past ;  besides  ;  over  and  aiove, 

Byganes,  bygones,  what  is  gone 
by  and  past. 
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Bjre,  Mhpper  ;  coW'hous€. 
By  time,  odd  time  ;  interval  of  lei- 
sure ;  new  and  tJum, 


C. 

Ca*,  drive.  "  Ca'-throw,"  dis- 
titrbance  ;  vreoentum.  <*  Ca'  the 
BhatUe/*  drive  the  shuttle. 

Ca',  caU. 

Cadger,  carrier  ;  kuxter. 

Cadgy,  lively  amd  frisky  ;  wanUm. 

CaidLling,  cackling. 

CailliaclM,  (Gael.)  eld  women. 

Caimed,  kaimed,  combed. 

Caird,  tinker. 

Cairn,  keof  of  loose  stones  piled 
as  amemonal  of  some  vnakoid- 
ual  or  ocemrrence. 

Calf- ward,  v.  caof-ward. 

Callan,  callant,  young  lad;  a 
somewhat  trrisonf  use  of  the  old 
termgaUoMt;  aJinefeUow. 

Caller,  cool,  fresh.  "  Caller  oys- 
ter*,"   or    "  herrings,"    newly 

COMght, 

Cam,  came. 

Cnma^Tjffrow4ird  ;  perverse  ;  im- 

mamageable. 
Canna,  cannoL 

Cannily,  skilfully;  cautiously. 
Canny,  skifful;  prudent;  lucky; 

in  a  superstitions  sense,  good- 

conditioned  and  safe  to  deidwiih; 

trustworthy. 
CanUe,  the  back  part  of  the  head  ; 

also  a  fragment  broken  ojf  any 

thin^. 
Cantnp,  spell;  incantation,  charm. 
Canty,  lively  and  cheerful. 
Capercailzie,  the  great  cock  of  the 

wood. 
Cap,  wooden   vessel  for  holding 

food  or  Ufuor. 
Cappie,  dimtmUive  of  cap. 
Cappernoity ,  criMed  ;  peevish. 
Capul,  horse ;  in  a  more  limited 

sense,  work-korse. 
Carfaffled,     curfiiffled,     ruffled; 

rumpled. 
Carle,  churl;  gruff  old  man. 
Carline,  carling,  the  feminine  of 

cade. 

22- 


Cast,  got  over;  recovered  from. 
;  fate. 
faU 


Carriage,  horse-and-eart  service. 
Carried,  in  nubibus;  havtng  the 

mind  fixed  upon  something  df- 

ferentfrom  the  business  on  hand ; 

having  the  wits  gone  **  a-wool' 

gathering.** 
Carritch,  carritches,  catechism. 
Carvy,  cnrraway. 
Cast,  got  0 
Cast,  lot; 

Cast  out, /aU  out;  quarrel. 
Cast  op,  appear;  also  throw  m 

one*s  teeth  ;  reproach  with. 
Cateran,    keam ;   H'ghland    and 

Irish    irregular   soldier;  free- 

boater. 
Cauf-ward,  calf-ward,  place  where 

calves  are  kept  in  the  field. 
Cauff,  chaff. 
Cauld,  eotd. 
Cauldrife,  chilly;  susceptible  of 

cold. 
Caup,  cap,  cup;    wooden  bowl; 

also  the  shdl   of  a  snail,  as 

snail-cap. 
Causey,  causeway,  calsay,  raised 

and  paved  street.    "  To  crown 

the  causey,"  to  keep  the  midMe 

or  higher  part  of  the  street  in 

d^ance  of  all  to  be  met. 
Cavey,  hen-coop;  also  a  partoMf 

or  common  seorcrab. 
Certie.  "  my  certie,"  my  faith;  m 

good  troth. 
Cnack,  snack;  luncheon. 
ChiiSU,  jaws. 
Chalder,  (dry  metsure,)  sixteen 

bolls. 
Chancy,  lucky. 
Chap,  customer;  fellow;  also  a 

stroke. 
Chappit,  struck;  also  pounded; 

mashed. 
Chaw,  chew. 
Cheap  o't,  well  deserving  cf  it; 

deserving  worse. 
Cheese-fat,    cheese-dish ;     cheese 

form. 
Chenzie,  chain. 
Chields,  chiels,  uoung  fellows. 
Cbimleyneuk,  chimney  comer. 
Choast,  (M  as  Ac  in  Tweeddale,) 

hoast,  severe  cough. 
Chop,  shop. 
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Chowlf  jowl. 

Chuokies,  hamrdoar  f(nels, 

Chuckie-stanes,  vebUesUnus  suck 

ms  children  play  at  ckuck-far- 

thing  with. 
CUchan,  a  small  village, 
Clack-geew,  claick-geew,  Aonui- 

cle  geese. 
Cla^^,  claffgit,  clogged, 
Clainhach,  ciairaho,  fiarp, 
Claise,  clue,  clothes, 
Claithi,  clothes. 
Clamyliewit,  stroke, 
Claniamfrie,   mob;    tag-rag-and- 

Clap,  a  stroke  ;  also  moment. 

Clapper,  tongue  ;  tongue  of  a  hell. 
**  Ringing  hia  clapper,  using 
his  tongue  fredy. 

Clartj,  dorty,  undoan;  very 
dirty. 

Claab,  tUtlo-tattle ;  scandal;  idle 
talk, 

Clat,  daut,  rake  together;  an  in- 
strument for  raking  together 
mire,  weeaSf  Slc, 

Clatter,  taUle. 

Clatter-trmpa,  rutde4rafs,  «  Wdi' 
croms  name  for  tools  and  aceou' 
tremsnts, 

Clanght,  duiehed;  snatched  vio- 
lently. 

Claut,  V.  clat 

Clavering,  talking  idly  and  fool- 
ishly. 

Clayers,  idle  talk. 

Claw,  scratch;  scrape,  *' Claw 
np  tlieir  mitXinn,*' give  them  the 
fuushing  stroke, "  Ulaw  favour," 
curryjavour. 

Cleck,  collect;  bring  together , 
hatch.  *' decking  tune,  hatch- 
ing time. 

Cleed,  dothe, 

Cleek.  cleick,  hook. 

Cleekit,  caught  as  with  a  hook. 
"  Cleekit  in  the  cunsie,'*  hooked 
in  the  loin. 

Cleugh,  el\f;  also  ravine. 

Clink,  smMt  stroke ;  also  a  jin- 
gling sound,  metaph.  money. 

CUnket,  danket ;  struck. 

Clipping  time^  the  nick  of  time. 
"  To  come  in  clipping  time," 


to  come  as  opnortundy  as  he 
who  visits  a  farmer  at  sheep- 
shearing  time,  when  there  is  al- 
ways mirth  and  good  cheer. 

Clocking  hen,  ducking,  hatchings 
breeding  hen. 

Clodded,  threw  dods;  threw  with 
violence. 

Clomb,  climbed. 

Cioot,  cloovc,  divided  hoof;  doven 
hoof.  "  Cloot  and  cloot,*'  hoof 
and  hoof,  i.  e.  every  hoof. 

Clour,  bump  upon  the  head  from  a 
blow;  also  indentation  in  a  brass 
or  pewter  vessd;  defacement; 
inequality  of  sutface  produced 
by  a  blow. 

Cloured,  adj.  of  clour. 

Clute,  V.  cloot 

Coal-heugh,  place  where  coals  are 
hewed  or  dug. 

Coble,  small  fishing-boat  t^on  « 


Cock  bree.  cock  broo,  cock  broth. 

Cocky-leeky,  cock-a-leekie,  leek 
soup  in  which  a  cock  has  been 
boiled. 

Cockernonie,  the  gathering  of  « 
young  woman's  hair  under  the 
snooa  or  fillet. 

Cock-laird,  a  land  proprietor  who 
cultivates  his  own  estate. 

Cockle-brained,  chuckle-headed ; 
foolish. 

Cock-padle,  lumpfish, 

O^, pillow;  slaopod. 

CfidHug,  an  appU  so  called,  ''Car- 
lisle codlings'"  are  in  great 
esteem. 

Cogue,  oogie,  a  round  wooden 
vessel  made  by  a  cooper,  for 
holding  milk,  brose,  liquor,  £c. 

Collie,  cur,  dog. 

Collie-shangy,  quarrd;  confused 
uproar  like  that  produced  when 
collies /oU  a-worruing  one  an' 
other  abotU  one  of  their  own  kind 
who  has  got  a  shanffie  or  sha- 
ffan,  i.  e.  a  canister,  ^.  tied  to 
lis  tail. 

Coney,  rabbit. 

Cookie,  a  kind  of  snuiU  sweet 
bread  for  eating  at  tea. 

Corbie,  raven.    "  Corbie  j 
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g«r/*  one  that  is  long  upon  his 
errand,  or  who,  like  the  ratfen 
sent  from  the  arkf  returns  not 
again, 

CoSsi,east. 

Coronach,  dirge. 

Conn,  (in  the  Highlands,)  a  hol- 
low recess  in  a  mountain  open 
only  on  one  side. 

Cottars,  cottagers. 

Cosv,  cozie,  warm  and  comforta- 

Conldna',  could  not. 

Coap,  turn  over.  **  Coup  the 
ennn,"  go  to  wreck,  like  a  pot 
on  the  fre,  wkon  the  cran  upon 
which  tf  stood  is  iq>set. 

Coap,  barter. 

Coaping,  buying,  particularly 
horses;  also  trucking,  or  bar- 
tering. 

Core,  cave. 

Cowt,  eoU. 

Coiie,  cosie,  warm  and  comforta- 
ble. 

Crack,  boast. 

Crack,  new  ;  showy. 

Crack-hemp,  crack-rope  ;  gallows- 
apple. 

Cracks,  hearty  conversation. 

Craemes,  krames,  warehouses 
where  goods  are  crammed  or 
packed  ;  range  of  booths  for  the 
sale  of  goods. 

Craft,  m^. 

Craig,  crag,  rock;  neck;  throat, 

Craigsman,  one  who  is  dexterous 
m  dimbing  rocks. 

Crap,  crop,  produce  of  the  ground. 

Crap,  the  top  of  any  thing;  the 
craw  ofahnii,  used  ludicrously 
for  a  fnan  s  stomach. 

Crappit  heads,  puddings  made  in 
the  heads  of  haddocks. 

Creach,  Highland  foray;  plun- 
dering incursion. 

Creel,  a  basket  or  pannier  **  To 
be  in  a  creel,'^  or  <<  to  have 
one's  wits  in  a  creel,"  to  have 
one*s  wits  jumbled  into  coitfu- 
sion. 

Creelfb',  basketful. 

Creishj  creesh,  grease. 

Creishing,  greasing. 


Crewels,  scrofula. 

Crombie,  crummy,  a  crooked- 
homed  cow. 

Crook,  pot-hook. 

Crook,  wind'ng. 

Crouse,  brisk  ;fuU  qf  heart ;  cou- 
rageous-Uke. 

Crowdy,  meal  and  milk  mixed  m 
a  cold  state  ;  a  land  of  pottage. 

Crown  of  the  causeway,  middle 
qfthe  street. 

Cruppin,  crept. 

Cud,  cudgel. 

Cuddie,  ass. 

Cuitikins,  cutikings,  guetres,  gai- 
ters. 

Cuitle,  diddle. 

Cuittle,  (Enff.  cuddle,  with  a  dif- 
ferent shade  of  meaning,)  tickle. 
"  Cuittle  fiiTour,"  curry  favour, 

Cullion,  (Gktel.)  puppy;  base 
sponging  dog;  liue  feUoWf 
poltroon. 

Cummer,  midwife;  gossip, 

Curch,  (Gael,  and  Fr.)  kerchief; 
a  woman's  covering  for  the  head  ; 
inner  linen  cap,  sometimes  worn 
without  the  {v.)  mutch, 

Curfuffle,  ruffle  ;  rumple  ;  put  in 
a  disordered  and  tumbled  state. 

Curliewurlies,yaiita«<icaZ  circular 
ornaments. 

Curmurring,  grumbling. 

Cum,  a  qutmtiiy;  an  ind^ite 
number, 

Cumey,  round  ;  granulated. 

Curple.  curpin,  crupper, 

Currach,  a  coradde,  or  small  sk^; 
boat  of  wicker-work,  covered  with 
hides. 

Cusser,  cuisser,  stulHon, 

Cushat,  wood-pigeon. 

Cut-lugged,  crop-eared. 

Cutty,  (cat,)  dut;  worthless  girl ; 
a  loose  woman. 

Cutty,  a  spoon;  tobacco-pipe,  cut 
or  oroken  short.  *^  Cutty  spoon,'* 
a  short  horn  spoon.  "Cutty- 
stool,"  short-legged  stool. 


Dab,  daub,  to  peek  as  birds  do. 
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ThhSf  small  hits,  or  specks  stuck 
upon  any  thing. 

Dicker,  searchy  as  for  stoUn  or 
smuggled  goods. 

Daft,  nuid  ;  frolicsome. 

Daffin,  thoughtless  gaiety  ;  foolish 
playfulness  ;  fooLery. 

Daidling,  loitering  ;  sauntering  ; 
getting  on  in  a  Uunfy  careUss 
way. 

Daiker,  to  toil ;  as  injolhtoork. 

Daikerin^,  v.  dacker. 

Dais,  V.  deas. 

D^lt,  foster  child. 

Dammer,  miner. 

Dammer,  stun,  and  confusion  by 
striking  on  the  head. 

Danders,  cinders;  refuse  of  a 
smith's  fire. 

Dandering,  sauntering;  roaming 
idly  from  place  to  pUce. 

Dandillj,  spoiled  by  too  much  in- 
dulgence. 

Dang,  dung,  struck ;  subdued, 
knocked  oter. 

Darg,  dargoe,  day's  work* 

Dam,  dem,  conceal. 

Daur,  daured,  dare  ;  dared. 

Day,  "  the  day,"  to-day. 

Dead-thraw,  the  death  throws;  last 
agonies.  When  applied  to  an 
inanimate  object,  it  means  neither 
dead  nor  auoe,  neither  hot  nor 
cold. 

Deas,  dais,  dees,  table,  great  hall 
table  ;  a  pew  in  the  church,  (also 
a  turf  seat  erected  at  the  doors 
of  coktages,  but  not  used  by  the 
author  of  WaoerUy  in  this 
sense.) 

Deasil,  motion  contrary  to  that  of 
the  sun;  a  Highland  supersti' 
Hans  custom,  implying  some 
preternatural  virtue. 

Death-Tuckle,  death-rattle  in  the 
throat  of  a  dying  person. 

Deaye,  deafen. 

Dee,  die. 

Deeing,  duing  ;  also  doing. 

DeeYiPs  buckie,  imp  of  Satan ; 
Umb  of  the  devil. 

Deil,  devil. 

Deil's  dozen,  thirteen. 

Dcil   gaed    o'er   Jack  Wabster, 


etery  thing  went  topsy-turvy; 

there  was  the  devil  to  pay. 
Deil  may  care,  the  devil  may  care  ; 

I  don't  care. 
Deil's  snuff-box,  the  common  puff- 

baU. 
Delieret,  delirious. 
Deliver,  active  ;  free  in  motion. 
l>e\\^et\y ,  actively  ;  alertly. 
Delve,  V.  devel. 
Demented,  insane. 
Denty,  dainty  ;  nice. 
Dentier,  daintier ;  mare  nice  and 

ddieate. 
Dem,  concealed  ;  secret ;  hidden, 
Demed,  concealed. 
Devel,  delve,  very  hard  blow. 
Didna,  did  not. 
Dike,  dyke,  stone-wall  fence. 
Dine, strike;  beat;  suldue. 
Dink,  neat;  trim  ;  tidy;  also  con- 
temptuous; sconrful  of  others. 
Dinmonts,  wethers   between   one 

and  two  years  old,  or  that  have 

not  yet  been  twice  shorn, 
Dinna,  do  not. 
Dinnle,  tingle;  thrill. 
Dirl.  thriU. 
Dirdam,  uproar;   tumult;   evil; 

chance;  penance. 
Discreet,  avil. 
Discretion,  civility. 
Disjasked,  jaded;  decayed;  worn 

out. 
Disjone,  dejone,  breakfasL 
Dits,  stops  up, 
Div,  da. 

Divot,  thin  sod  for  thatching. 
Doch-an-dorrach,  (Gael.)  stirrup- 
cup  ;  parting  cup. 
Doddie,  cow  withtrat  horns. 
Doiled,    dyled,    dazed;    stupid; 

doting. 
Doited,  turned  to  dotage  ;  stupid  ; 

confused. 
Dole,  '<  dead  dole,"  that  which  was 

dealt  out  to  the  poor  at  the  Ju- 

nerals  of  the  rich. 
Donnert,  donnard,  grosdy  stupid  ; 

stunned.    **  Auld  donnert,     in 

dotage. 
Doo.  dove. 
Dock,  duck ;  immerse  under  water  ; 

bathe. 
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DookeV  doneat,  dove-eat ;  pigeon^ 
house. 

Dookit,  V.  donkit. 

Dooms,  vsed  irUensitivelyf  as 
"  dooms  bad,"  very  badj  {mtHce 
ofd dbad.) 

Doon,  daum. 

Door-stane,  threshold. 

Dorlacfa,  v.  dourlach. 

Douce,  quiet ;  sober  ;  sedate. 

Douffbt,  cmdd  ;  was  able. 

Doukit,  ducked. 

Doap,  bottom  ;  butt-end. 

Dour,  hard  and  impenetrabU  in 
hodif  or  tnind. 

Doarlaoh,  (Gael.)  btmdle;  knap- 
sack ;  Uterally  satehd  of  arrows. 

Dover,  nether  asleep  nor  awake ; 
temporary  privation  qfconscious- 


Doyerin^,  walking  or  ^idifur  ha!f 
asleep  as  if  from  the  ejfects  of 
liquor;  blotted. 

Dow,  ^pronounced  as  in  hmo,) 
are  able.    Dowed,  was  aUe. 

Dow,  (pronounced  as  in  toAo,) 
dove;  a  term  of  endearment, 

Dow-cote,  pigeon-house. 

Dowed. faded;  vapid;  decayed. 

Dowf,  hoUoio  ;  dull. 

Dowie,  dolly,  dull ;  melancholy ; 
m  bad  health  ;  in  bad  tune. 

Downa,  cannot ;  do  not. 

Down  bye,  doion  the  way. 

Draff-poke,  bag  of  grains. 

Draig,  draick,  dreck,  dreg  ;  dregs  ; 
a  word  which  frequently  makes 
vart  of  the  name  of  a  slovenly, 
low-lying  place.  In  this  manner 
it  is  usM  in  Mospha-draig. 

Drammock,  a  thick  raw  mixture 
of  meal  and  water. 

Drap,  drop.    Drappie,  Utile  drop. 

Drappit  egg,  poacked  egg. 

Draye,  drove. 

Dree,  suffer;  endure;  to  dread 
the  worst  that  may  happen. 

Dreeling,  drilling. 

Dreiffh,  tardy  ;  slew  ;  tiresome. 

DridBer,  dreadour,  dread,  fear. 

Drigie,  dredgie,  dirgie,  funeral- 
company  potation. 

Drognling,  ooghting,  wheezing 
and  blowing. 


Droukit,  drenched. 

Drouthy,  droughty,  thirsty. 

Drow,  drizzle  ;  nuzzling  rain. 

Drndging-hoT,  fiour-box  for  ba«t- 
ing  in  cookery. 

Dnigsters,  druggists. 

Dry  multure,  astricted  mill-dues 
paid  to  one  mill  for  grain  that 
is  ground  at  anotlter. 

Duddy,  ragged. 

Dixda,  rags;  tatters;  dotkes. 

Dule,  dcAe,  sorrow  ;  mourning. 

Dulse,  dulce,  sea-cellery. 

Dung  ower,  knocked  over. 

Dunniewas8al,(Gael.,  from  duine, 
a  man, — ^wasal,  well  bom^  a 
HighUmd  gentleman,  generally 
the  cadet  ^  a  family  of  rank, 
and  who  received  his  tiUe  from 
the  land  he  occupied,  though 
held  at  wHl  of  his  chieftain. 

Dunshin,  jogging  smartly  with 
the  elbow. 

Dunt,  knock,  stroke,  or  blow,  that 
produces  a  din  or  sound ;  also 
a  jBTood  sizeahle  portion  of  any 
thmg, 

Dwam,  dwaim,  dwaum,  qualm; 
swoon. 

Dwining,  decaying  ;  dodining  m 
health. 

Dyester,  dyer. 

Dyke,  stone-wall  fence. 

Dyvour,  debtor  who  cannot  pay. 


E. 

Eannaruich,  (Gael.)  strong  soup. 
The  pot  is  filled  with  beef  or 
mutton,  (not  any  particular 
part,)  as  much  water  is  put  in 
as  will  coyer  the  meat,  wbioh 
is  kept  simmering  until  it  is 
fully  done,  and  when  it  is  taken 
out,  the  Ennarieh  is  what  an 
English  cook  would  call  double 
stock. 

Ear,  early. 

Eard,  earth. 

Earded,  put  in  the  earth  ;  interred. 

Earn,  eagle. 

Easel,  eastward. 

£e,  eye. 
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Een,  Btfts. 

E'en,  even.    "  E'en  lae,"  even  90, 

E'en,  evening. 

Efieir  of  war,  warlike  g%tise. 

Eident,  ay-doing  ;  diligent ;  care- 
ful; aUeniive. 

Elk,  eke,  addition, 

EUding,yii«Z. 

Eitbly,  easily 

Elflhin,  awl. 

Eme,  ufuU. 

Endlong,  t»  wdntemofUd  gucees- 
sion;  even  on;  atfidl  Ungik. 

Eneugh,  enotigh, 

"Enow  ffusi  now. 

Equal-aquala,  makes  all  odds  even. 

Errand.  "For  ance  (ains)  er- 
rand,"/m-  that  purpose  alone. 

Estreen,  yestreen,  yesterday,  more 
properly  Last  night. 

Etter-cap,  adder-cap,  atter-cope, 
a  spider ;  a  virulent  atribilious 
person. 

EUle,  aim;  intend, 

Eyening,  com»aring. 

EyidenU,  eviienees. 

Eweai,  nearest ;  eontiptous. 

Ewhow  !  eh  wow !  ok  dear  ! 

Ewking,  itching, 

f^xMBf  Mysteries ;  ecstasies. 


F. 

Fa',faw,/iiW;  befoU. 

Fa,  get.    "  We  maanna  im  that," 

we  must  not  hope  to  get  thaL 
F^'en,  fallen. 
Tti'ii,  favoured,  « lUfa'ard/'O; 

favoured, 
rae,/o«. 
Fae,  &netfrom, 
Fae,  faie,  wkose;  who, 
Faem,/iMm. 
Faither,/aX&er. 
Faitour,  rascal ;  mean  fellow, 
Fal-Ialla,   foolish    ornaments    in 

dress. 
Fellow  f  fellow. 
Falset,  falsehood. 
Fan,  whan,  when, 
Fard,  colour. 
Fard,  faurd,  v,  fa*«rd. 
F«rl|  farle,  now  the  fourth  part  of 


a  large  cake,  originally  used  for 

com  or  bread. 
Fash,  fasherie,  trouble. 
Fashing,  taking  or  giving  trouble. 
Fashious,  troublesome. 
Fastem's    e'en,    Faatem     e*en, 

Slvrove  Tuesday. 
Fat,  what. 
Fauld,/o/d. 
Faund,/<mfui. 
Faur'd,  ftfwmnjd.  "  Weel  firar'd," 

well  favoured  ;  goodAookimg. 


FeMse,  false. 
Feel,  sod. 


Faut.. 


default;  wamt. 


Feal-dyke,  wall  of  sods  formnei^ 

closure. 
Feel, faithful ;  loyal. 
Feared,  affected  with  fear. 
Fear,  feer,  entire. 
Fearfn*,  terrible. 
Feck,  strength  and  substance  ;  part 

of  a  thing.    «  Best  feck,"  better 

part,    ^*  Mabt  feck,"  greatest 

part. 
Feckless,  powerless  ;  pithUss  ;  fee^ 

He;  deficient  in  some  qumlitu. 

«  Feckless  body,"  having  barJy 

the  remains  of  a  man. 
Fee.  wages. 
Feel,  fooL 

Fell,  skin  ;  ako  rocky  kill. 
Fell,    strong   and  fiery,      « Fell 

chield,"  fiery  feUow ;  terrible 

fellow.     ''Fell   airts,"    hdlish 

arts. 
FeU,  brfall. 
Fend,    drfend ;     keep    out    bad 

weather  ;  provide  against  want. 
Fended,  provided  ;  made  shift. 
Fending,  providing  ;  provisum, 
Fendy,  clever  in  providing. 
Ferlie,  wonder;  rarity.    "  To  fer- 

lie  "  to  wonder. 
Fickle,  made  tofike  orfidge  ;  pux» 

xle;  difficult. 
Fie,  fey,  acting  unaccountably,  as 

persons  in  health  and  soon  to 

die  are  supposed  to  do,  in  some 

last  and  extraordinary  effort. 
Fient  a  heat,  deuce  a  thing;  deuu 

a  bit;  (from  fiend,)  devil  a  bit. 
Fil^,.  fyking,  fidgeting  ;  fiddle. 
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FUeSi  d^Us  ;  spoils, 

Finner,  <i  smaU  whale, 

Fireilaught, /Za«A  afUghtmn^, 

Firlot,  fourth  part  of  a  boU  ojeorn. 

Fissell,  ImsUe. 

FissenlesSy  fizzenless,  fusionless, 
pithless;  weak, 

Tiijfoot;  step. 

File,  wliUe. 

Flaminfl^,  basting. 

Flash,  dash  out  rashly. 

Flaugbterin^)  light  shiming  fitful- 
ly ;  flickering. 

Flaunes,  pan-cakes. 

Flaw f  gust ;  blast, 

FletHihj  flatter  ;  wheedle, 

Flecchi  Dg,  flattering, 

Tleeejflies. 

T\eg,frisht. 

Flemit,  frightened, 

Flemet,  tLAxoii,  banished;  expeUed. 

Tleyjfrighlai. 

Flicbtering,  fluttering. 

Flight,  arrow. 

Fling,  kick;  throw  out  the  legs 
like  ahorse. 

Flisking,  whiskii^  up  and  down. 

Flisk-marhoys,  jUl-JUrts;  giddy 
fly-fiap  girls. 

Flit,  remove  ;  d^art, 

Flory,  vain. 

Flow-moss,  watery  moss;  morass. 

Fluff,  flash. 

Fluff-gibs,  squibs. 

Fluffed  i'  the  pan,  burned  prime 
without  firing  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  or  pistol. 

Flunkie, /ootNUUt. 

Flyte,  flite,  scold. 

Folk  free  and  sucless,  (Itaithox,) 
a  lauful  freeman. 

FolUeBf  foolish  fashions  in  dress. 

FotbotLis.  forefathers  ;  ancestors. 

Forbye,  besides;  over  and  above. 

Fore,  ^*  to  the  fore,"  remaining 
still  in  existence ;  also  in  front 

FoteiSLuldyforetold, 

Forfairn,  exhausted  by  fatigue  or 
decay  ;  sordy  worn  out. 

For^miedff Off  cited. 

Forfougbten,  exhausted  with  fight- 
ing ;  fatigued  and  breathless. 
Forgathered, /e/Z  in  with. 
FotgiCy  forgive. 


Forpot,  fourth  part  of  a  peek. 

Foirii,  forward. 

Forspeaks,  affects  with  the  curse 
of  an  evil  tongue,  which  brings 
tU  luck  upon  what  or  whomsoew- 
er  it  praises. 

Fortalice,  a  keqt;  fortress;  castle, 

Fouats,  house-let^. 

Foumart,  foulmart,  pole-cat, 

Four-nooked ,  four-cornered. 

Fou,  few,  fuil;  drunk;  also  a 
pitchfork, 

Foy,  departing  feast. 

Fozy,  soft  ana  spongy, 

Frack,  ready  ;  eager  ;  forward. 

Fractious,  peevish. 

Frtuef  from. 

Frampul,  unruly  ;  forward  ;  evil' 
conditioned. 

Freita,  freats,  superstitious  observ- 
ances. 

Frem,  fremmit,  fraim,  frem'd, 
strange  ;  not  related. 

Fristed,  put  off  for  a  time, 

Fu'yfuU. 

F\x%puff;  wh'ff. 

Fnle, fool. 

Fusionless,  v.  fissenless. 

Funk,  funkinff,  applied  to  a  horse 
kicking  up  we  rear  without  dash- 
ing out  tke  heels. 

Funk,  fimck.  "  In  a  funk,"  m  a 
foolish  perplexity. 

Fyke,  bustte ;  trouble;  restless- 
ness ;  much  the  same  as  funk. 


G. 

Gaberlunzie,  a  mendicant;  a  poor 
guest  who  cannot  pay  for  his 
entertainment. 

Gad,  goad  ;  bar  of  iron. 

QWBygO. 

Gae  down,  drinking  bout, 

Gaed,  went. 

Gae  wa*,  go  away ;  have  done, 

no  more  of  that. 
Gaen,  going. 
Gaisling,  gosling. 
Gait,  goat. 

Gaitt,  gctt,  tcfuU  is  begotten;  brat. 
Gane.  gone. 
Gang,  go. 
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OKag^nf,  going. 

Qnnmlf  a  ekild  beginning  to 
walk  ;  also  a  vagrant. 

Gar,  gaiTi  make  ;  compel. 

Gardyloo,  (Fr.)  gardex  Veau. 

Garrd^fnaoe;  compelled;  caused. 

Gascromh,  (Gael,  caa  crora,)  a 
longf  narrow  spade,  with  a  pro- 
jecting foot-piece,  used  in  the 
Highlands  for  digging  in  stony 
ground  where  no  other  instru- 
ment can  be  introduced. 

Gash,  prattle  ;  chatter  ;  gossip. 

Gash,  sharp  ;  shrewd. 

Gate,  way  ;  manner. 

Gathering-peat,  a ji«ry  oaot,  which 
was  sent  round  by  tne  Border- 
ers to  alarm  the  country  in 
time  of  danfirer,as  the  fiery  cross 
was  by  the  Highlanders. 

Gathering  peat,  gathering  coal, 
wither  tf  them,  mtt  into  the  fire 
at  night,  with  the  ashes  gathered 
arotmd  it,  to  preserve  ignition 
for  the  morning. 

Ctnxm,  going. 

Gaunt,  yawn, 

Gaontrees,  goan-trees,  trams,  or 
wooden  frames  on  whisk  casks 
in  a  emar  aire  placed. 

Ganger,  exciseman. 


Qeax, goods;  dress;  equipment. 
Gecked,  tossed  the  head  ;  jeered. 
Geiiened,     geissend,    gushing ; 

leaky. 
Gelt,  brat. 
Gentles,  gendefolks. 
Gentrice,    gentility;     good    d&- 


Genty,    neat;     trim;    elegantly 

formed. 
Gey  sharp,  prtXty  tkairp.    ^  Gey 

gude,*'  pretty  good. 
Ghaist,  ghost. 
Gie,  give. 
Gied,  gave. 
Gien,  given. 
Giff  gaff,  in  old  English,  ka  me, 

ha  thee,  i.  e.  give  and  take;  tit 

for  tat;  mutual  service  to  one 

another. 


Gillie,  man-servant  in  the  High- 
lands. 

Gillie  white-ibot,  gillie  wet-foot, 
a  running  footman,  who  had  to 
carry  Ids  master  over  brooks  and 
watery  places  m  travelling. 

Gills,  gutUem. 

Gillravaging,  phmdering. 

GW^jffrolusome  young  person, 

Gimmer,  two-year-old  ewe. 

Gin,  gifan,  if;  supj^ose. 

Gingle,  gingling,jni^0  or  dink; 
jingUng. 

Gird,  hoop. 

Girdle,  on  iron  plate  for  firing 
cakes  on. 

Gim,  grin  like  an  iUrnatured  dog. 

Giming,  grinning. 

Girnel,  meal-chest. 

Girth,  gird,  hoop. 

Girths,  **  slip  the  girths,''  tumbls 
down  like  a  pack-korse*s  burden^ 
when  the  girth  ^ives  way. 

Glaiks,  deception ;  delusion, 
« Fling  the  glaiks  in  folk's 
een,"  metaph.  throw  dust  in 
people*s  eyes,  "  Give  the 
glaiks,"  befool,  and  then  leava 
tn  the  lurch. 

Glaikit,  glaik,%JU-iUa<{A<;  idle; 
foolish. 

Glamour,  magical  deceptum  of 
sight, 

Gled,  kite. 

Gledging,  looking  slyly  at  one, 

Q\eea,fiime. 

Gleed,  gleid,  gleyed,  one-eyed; 
squinting;  alro  oblique;  awry; 
<'Gaed  a'  gleed,''  went  all 
wrong, 

Gleeing,  squinting. 

Gleg,  sharp  ;  on  the  alert, 

Gley,  a-gley ,  on  one  side ;  asquint. 

Gliff,  glimpse  ;  short  time ;  also 
a  fright. 

Glisk,  ^impse. 

Gloammg,  twilight. 

Glowr.  glowering,  stare,  staring. 

Glunch,yroio»t ;  gloom. 

Gometii,  fool;  b&ckhead. 

Gossipred,  gossiprie, 
intimacy  ;  sponsorship. 

Goustie,  iivMf« ;  desolate;  tohat  is 
accounted  ghostly. 
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Gouth,  drop. 

Gowan,  diuMy, 

Gowk ,  cuckoo  ;  foot, 

Gowling,  howling;  noisy ;  scold- 
ing. 

Gowpen,  ^wpin,  as  much  as  both 
hands  held  together,  with  the 
pahiM  upward,  and  contracted 
in  a  circular  form,  can  contain. 

Graddan,  meal  ground  on  ths 
qmemf  or  hand-mill, 

Graff,  greaf,  grave, 

Graip,  dung-fork. 

Graith,  haraess. 

Gramaabes,  gaiUrs  reaching  to 
the  knee. 

Gran,  grand;  (Swedish,  grann,) 
JUe, 

Grane,  groan. 

Graning,  groaning. 

Grat,  cried  ;  went. 

Grae,  agree;  also  fisme;  refuta- 
tion. 

Greed,  greediness. 

Greeahoch,  peat  fire  pUed  on  the 
hearth. 

Greet,  greeting,  weep,  weeping. 

Grew,  shudder. 

Grewsome,  horrible. 

Grice,  sucking  pig. 

Griddle,  v.  Girdle. 

Grieve,  overseer. 

Grilse,  gilae,  gray;  a  young 
salmon. 

Grip,  p^. 

Grippie  for  grippie,  gripe  for 
grtpe  ;  fair  play  in  wrestling. 

Grippit,  laid  hold  of. 

Grippie,  griping;  greedy;  ava- 
rtewus. 

Grit,  great. 

Groaaart,  groaei 

Gme,  skuader. 

Gmmach,  Ul'faioored. 

Grond,  ground,  hottom. 

Gude,  ^>od. 

Gnde-dame,  grandmoAsr. 

Gode-man,  hMsband. 

Gude-aiTe,  grandfoAtr. 

Goda-flister,  sister4n-lmw. 

Goestaned,  guested;  been  the 
guest  qf, 

GuiAiw,  ga&w,  Umd  burst  of 
laughter. 

23 


Guided,  used;  taken  care  of; 
treated. 

Guisarda,  gysarts,  disguised  per- 
sons; mummers f  wfto  volunteer 
vocal  music  for  money  about  the 
t'me  of  Christmas  and  J^ew- 
Yearns  day. 

Gu»./,  large  knife. 

Guse,  goose. 

Guain^-iron,  a  laundresses  smootk^ 
ing-tron. 

Gutter-bloods,  canaille. 

Gy,  rope. 

Gyre-carling,  hag;  wdrd^sister , 
ogress. 

Gjte,  crazy  ;  ecstatic  ;  senseUsdy 
extravagant;  delirious. 


H. 

Ha*,  haU. 

Haaf,  sea.    (Oricney.) 

Hack,  heck,  rack  in  a  stable, 

Hacket,  v.  Howkit. 

Had,  hold. 

Hadden,  holden. 

Haddows,  haddies,  haddocks. 

Ha'e,  have. 

Haet,  thing. 

Hoffits,  half -heads ;  the  sides  of 
the  head  ;  the  tetrodes. 

Hafflin,  (half-long,)  half;  half- 
long. 

Halfl,  dv>ellin^ ;  custody. 

Halfted,  domiciled. 

H^S)  A  year's  cutting  of  oak, 

Hagg,  brushwood. 

Haggs,  pits  and  sloughs. 

Hag^es,  haggis,  the  pluck,  ^.  of 
a  sheep,  nuw^  with  suet,  onions, 
4^.  boiled  in  its  stomach ;  dish 
consecrated  by  Bums  as 

*^  Chieftain  of  the  pudding  race." 

Haill,  hale,  whole.  «  Hail  o*  my 
ain,"  aU  my  own.  <<  Hale  and 
feer,'*  whole  and  entire. 

Hallan,  partition  between  the  door 
of  a  cottage  and  the  fire-place. 

HaJlanshaker,  fellow  who  must 
take  his  place  behind-beuJts  at 
the  half  an  f  sturdy  beggarly 
scamp. 
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Hallions,  rogues;  toorthless  fd' 
lows. 

Halse,  hause,  throat ;  neck. 

Halsc,  hailse,  kail;  salute;  em- 
brace. 

Haly,  lioly.  **  Ualy  be  his  cast/' 
happy  be  his  fate. 

Hame,  home. 

Hamely,  homely;  familiar. 

Hamshackle,  to  tie  the  head  of  a 
horse  or  cow  to  one  of  its  fore- 
legs. 

Hand- waled,  chosen;  picked  out 
with  the  hand. 

Hane,  hain,  spare;  not  give  atoay. 

Hantle,  great  many;  great  deal. 

Hank,  rope/  coil. 

Hap,  hop. 

Hap,  cover;  cover  warmly. 

Happer,  hopper  of  a  mill. 

Happit,  happed,  hopped;  also  cov- 
ered for  loarmth  or  security. 

Hapshackle,  (used  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  for  hamshackle,)  to 
tie  the  forc'feet  of  a  horse  to- 
gether at  the  posteriors.  Side- 
Tangle,  is  to  tie  the  fore  and  hind 
foot  of  one  side  together. 

Harle,  drag;  trail  along  the 
ground.  *'  Harle  an  old  man's 
pow,"  scratch  an  old  man's 
head. 

Hams,  brains.  ^*  Ham-pan," 
brain-pan. 

Harry^  to  plunder. 

Harrying,  plundering. 

Harst,  luirvest. 

Hash,  a  clumsy  sloven. 

Hassock,  any  thing  thick,  bushy, 
and  ill-arranged. 

Hassock,  haslock,  (from  halse- 
lock,)  throat  lock,  or  more  bushy 
portion  of  the  fleece  of  sheep, 
when  they  were  in  a  more  natu- 
ral and  (ess  improved  condition. 

Hasna,  has  not. 

Hat, "  giving  one  a  hat,'*  taking 
off  the  hat  m  his  presence. 

Hatted,  or  hattit-kit,  a  mixture  of 
milk  toarm  from  the  cow,  and 
buttermilk. 

Haud,  hold. 

Handing,  support ;  dependence. 

Haulds,  kolas ;  places  of  resort. 


Hause,  throat ;  v.  Halse 

Havered,  talked  foolishly,  or  with- 
out method. 

Havers,  haivers,  idle  talk. 

Havrels,  haivrels,  half-witted  per- 
sons* 

Having,  behaviour  ;  manners. 

Hawkit,  white-faced;  applied  to 
cattle. 

Heart-scald,  heart-scaud,  heart- 
bum;  metaph.  regret;  remorse. 

Heartsome,  cheerful. 

Heather,  heath.  "  Heather  cow,*' 
stalk  of  heath. 

Heather-blutters,  cock-snipes ; 
from  their  cry  in  alternate 
flights  and  descents  in  the 
breeding  season. 

Heck  and  man^r,  rack  and  man* 
ger.  *<  Living  at  hack  and 
manger,"  applied  to  one  who 
has  got  into  quarters  where 
every  thing  is  con^ortable  and 
plenteous. 

Heckled,  hackled. 

Heeze,  hoist ;  raise  vp. 

Hellicat,  haJf-witUd. 

Hempie,  rogue;  gailows-apple ; 
one  for  whom  hemp  ^rows.  Its 
most  common  use  tstna  jocular 
wau,  to  giddy  young  people  of 
either  sex. 

Hen-cavey,  hen-coop.  ^ 

Herded,  kept  shent. 

Herds,  keepers  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

Herezeld,  an  acknowledgment  of 
vassalage. 

Hership,  plunder, 

Herse,  hoarse. 

Hesp,  hank  of  yam. 

Het,  hot., 

Heugh,  precipitous  acclivity  ;  abo 
hoUow  dell. 

Heugh-heeAfheadofthe  diff;  also 
h^  of  ike  glen  between  two 
cliffs. 

Hickery-pickery  is  elown*s  Greek 
for  kicra-picra. 

me,  go  in  haste. 

Hinderlands,  latter  ends;  back- 
sides. 

Hinderlans,  hack  parts. 

Hinny,  hoTiey.  "  My  fainny,"  my 
darling. 
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Hirdie^rdi6,  t^piy-turvy;  in 
reckless  confusion. 

Hirple,  walk  lamely;  halt. 

Hirsel,  mavefonoard  with  a  rust' 
ling  noise  along  a  rough  sur- 
face ;  move  sideways  in  a  sitting 
or  lying  posture,  upon  the  ground 
or  oikerwise,  by  means  qf  the 
hands  only. 

Hixne,  hussy > 

Hoaste,  v.  cnoast 

Hobbilshow,  cor^used  kiek-up ; 
uproar. 

Hoddle,  waddle. 

Holm f  flat  ground  along  the  side 
o^  a  river.  Used  in  the  North 
for  island. 

Hoodie-orawB.  hooded-erows. 

Uool,  hull ,  hull ;  covering  ;  slough  ; 
pea  or  bean-hull. 

Hooly  and  fairlv,/air  and  softly. 

Horse-cowper,  horse-dealer, 

Hotch,  hiicli. 

HoQts,  tuts. 

Howe,  hollow;  also  hoe. 

Houff,  chief  place  of  resort. 

Howkit,  dug  <ml. 

Howm,  V.  holm. 

HoyinjTy  hollowing  to ;  setting  on 
a  dog. 

Homdodgeon.  needless  noise ; 
much  4UU>  about  nothing. 

Homle,  humble,  without  horns. 

Hnmlook-know,  hemlock-knoll. 

Hurcheon,  urchin  ;  hedge-hog. 

Houdie,  midwtfe. 

Hound,  hunt ;  set  a  dog  ^ler  any 
thing;  ferret  out;  in  modem 
common    parlance    often    conr 


y  applied  to  individ- 
uals, such  as  *^M,  sly  hound,*' 
'<  a  low  hound,"  a  Mfish,  gree- 
dy, rapacious,  quirking  falow, 
who  will  alike  employ  fair  or 
foul  means  for  the  attainment 
ef  his  purpose. 

Housewife 'skep,  hussieskep, 

housewifery. 

Hout  fie,  hout  awa !  (mterj.) 
psha!  nonsense! 

Hurdies,  buttocks. 

Hure,  whore. 

Hnrley«haeket8,  small  troughs  or 
sledges  in   which  people  used 


formerly  to  slide  down  an  in- 
clined plane  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Hurly-hackit  is  still  a  ckiid's 
play. 

Hurley-house,  literally  last  house; 
as  the  house  now  stands,  or  as  it 
was  last  built* 

Huz,  ta. 


Jackman,  a  man  that  wears  a 
short  meiXjack  or  jacket 

^^gj  prick,  as  a  pin  or  thorn. 

Jaffger,  pedlar. 

Jal^se,  V.  jealous. 

Jaud,  jadd,  ja<2e;  mare. 

Jaugs,  pedlars'  wallets. 

Jaw,  wave;  alno  petulant  loquaci- 
ty ;  coarse  railUry. 

Jaw-hole,  sink. 

Jawing,  undulating;  rolUng  wa- 
ter; elso  loquacious  talking. 

Jealous,  pronounced  jaloose,  nt#- 
pect;  guess. 

Jee,  move. 

Jeed^ng,judpng. 

Jeisticor,  justicoat.  juste  au  corps  ; 
waistcoat  with  sleeves. 

Jimp,  sUm  ;  short. 

Jimply,  barely;  scarcely;  hardly. 

Jink,  a  quick  elusory  turn. 

Jinketing  about,  gadding  about, 

Jirbling,  pouring  out. 

Ilk,  ilka,  each.  "  Of  that  ilk,"  of 
the  same,  as  *^  Knockwinnock 
of  that  ilk,"  Knockwinnock  of 
Knockwinnock. 

Ilka-days,  every  days  ;  week  days, 

111,  bad  ;  difficult ;  evil, 

Ill-far'd,  evd-favoured  ;  ugly. 

Ill-set,  spitend  ;  ill-ntUured. 

Ill-sorted,  Ulrsuited  ;  iUrmanaged. 

Ingans,  onions. 

Ingle,  fire.  "  Inglc-side,"  fire- 
side. **  Ingle  nook,"  comer  by 
the  fire. 

Ingeer,  glean  com,  Ac. 

In  ower  and  out  owetf  positively 
and  violenUu, 

In-put,  contribution, 

Jocteleg,  clasp-kn\fe, 

Joes,  sweethearts. 

Jougs,  pillory. 
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Jowingi  the  swmging  noise  of  a 
large  bell. 

Jowk,  jouk,  stoop  down, 

Jowkery-packery,  sly  jvggUng 
tricks. 

Vee^IshalL 

Justified,  made  the  victim  of  jus- 
tice; hanged. 


K. 

Kail,  eolewort;  eolewort  soup. 
«Kail  through  the  reek/'  a 
good  rating  ;  a  good  scolding. 

Kail-blade,  eolewort  leqf» 

Kail-worm,  eaterpiUar. 

Kail-yard,  cabbage-garden. 

Kaim,  a  Danish  fortified  station. 

Kame,  eomh. 

Kane,  kain,  cane,  duty  paid  by  a 
tenant  to  his  landlord  tm  tggs, 
fowlsy  &c. 

Keb,  to  cast  lamb. 

Kebbacky  kebbock,  kebbuck,  a 
cheese. 

Keb-ewe,  am  ewe  that  has  lost  her 
Umb. 

Kebbie, eudgtl ;  dub;  rough  walk- 
ing-stick. 

KeAjpeep. 

Keeking-glass,  looking-glass. 

Keekit,  peeped. 

Keel,  ruddU;  red  chalk;  soft 
stone  for  marking  sheep. 

Keelyyine,  Tkeelyvein,)  pen;  pen- 
cil of  black  or  red  lead. 

KeltYy  fine  of  a  bumper.  "  Take 
kelties  mends,"  not  drink  fair 
cup-out  in  order  to  be  fined  in  a 
bumper. 

Kempmg,  striving  for  victory,  as 
reapers  on  a  hmest  field,  &c. 

Kempie,  forty  wisns  or  windlings 
(about  B  lbs.  eaak)  of  straw. 

Ken,  know. 

Kend,  known. 

Kennin',  Kenning,  knowing;  also 
small  portion  ;  a  little. 

Kenspeckle,  gaxing-stoek. 

Kent,  cudgel;  rough  walking 
stick. 

Kerne,  freebooter. 

Kili-logie,  kiln  fireplace. 


KHiy  the  phUabeg  or  short  psItkoM 
rfa  Highlander.  «<Tokilt,"Cs 
tuck  up  or  truss  up. 

Kimmer,  eommer,  gossip;  idts 
gossiping  girl. 

Kmd  ffallows.  The  gallows  at 
Crief  was  so  called,  probably 
because  it  was  jocularly  said 
that  the  Highlanders,  when 
passing  it,  paid  great  respect 
to  it,  Mcause  it  lud  assisted  at 
the  last  moments  qf  so  many  of 
their  friends  and  relations,  and 
was  likely  so  to  do  for  them- 
selves. 

Kinrick,  kingdom, 

Kintray,  cowUry. 

Kippage,  violent  passion;  disoT' 
der;  cat^usion. 

Kipper,  salmon  salted  and  smoke 
dried;    also   in  the  staU  rf 


Kirk,  church. 

Kim,  ckum. 

KirsteUj  kirsen,  ehristsn, 

Kirstemng,  christening, 

Kirtle,  gown;  wumtu^  or  ^stti- 
coat. 

Kist,  chest;  trunk;  eq/m. 

Kitchen,  any  thmg  eatm 
bread,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  ^, 
to  give  it  a  relish,  **  Hanger  is 
gude  kitchen,"  hanger  is  goad 
sauce.  "  Bread  to  Mead  is  nae 
kitchen,"  it  forms  no  enjoyment 
where  individuals  only  qf  one 
sex  associate. 

Kitchen-fee,  drippings. 

Kith,  acouatntante. 

Kittle,  ticklish,  in  all  its  senses. 

Kittled,  tickled. 

Kittled,  breeded,  I  e.  brought  fsrih 
young;  appUed  only  to  some 
domestie  animals. 

Kirer,  cover. 

Knacks,  trifies  for  ornament; 
nick-nacs. 

Knapping,  (gnapping.)  Enfflish, 
affecting  to  speak  fine  Without 
knowing  how. 

Knare  baim,  rnan  ehUd. 

Knave,  servant ;  miller's  boy, 

Knaveship,  miUrdwes  paid  ta  lft« 
knaioesorseTvasits. 
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Knevelled,  nevelled,  bmt  vioUndy 

with  the  fists. 
Know,  knoll,  rising  ground  ;  hil- 

lock, 
Kianies,  v.  Cremee. 
Kyloefl,  Highland  catOe. 
Kyte,  (kit,)  beUy. 
Kythe,  seem;  appear;  make  to 

appear. 
Kjlevene,  v.  keelyrine. 


Laid,  load. 

Laid  till  her,  awarded  to  her  by 
fate  ;  laid  to  her  charge. 

Laigh,  low.  Laigh  crofls,  lote 
lying  fields  of  inferior  quality. 

Lair,  &ar,  learning. 

Laird,  lord  of  a  manor;  squire. 

h^ih,  loath. 

Laive,  lare,  the  rest ;  what  is  left. 

Lamiter,  lame  person  ;  cripple. 

Lamping,  heating ;  also  going 
quickly  and  wi&  long  strides. 

Lammer,  lamer,  laumer,  amber. 

Lane,  <'  his  lane,"  himself  alone. 
By  their  lane,"  themselves 
alone. 

Land,  (in  towns,)  a  building  in- 
cluding different  tenements  above 
one  another  upon  the  sajne  foun- 
dation and  under  the  same  roof 

Landlouper,  runagate;  one  who 
runs  lus  country. 

hang,  long. 

Langsjne,  long  since  ;  long  ago. 

Lap,  leaped. 

Lapper,  coagulate  ;  curdle. 

Lassie,  lassock,  Uttle  girl. 

Lat,  let.    "  Lat  be,"  Ut  alone. 

Latch,  dub  ;  mire. 

Lanch,  law;  custom;  usage. 

Lave,  rest. 

Lawing,  lawin,  tavern  reckoning. 

Leal,  loyal ;  true. 

Leaguer  lady,  soldier's  wife  ;  cam- 
paigner ;  camp-trotter. 

Led-larm,  farm  held  along  with 
another. 

Leddy,  lady. 

Leech,  physician. 

Leelane,   leefii'lane,   aU    alone; 


Leevome,  pleasant.      ^LeesonM 

lane,"  dear  self  alone. 
Leevin',  leeving,  living. 
Leg-bail,  "to  give  leg-bail,"  to 

run  away. 
Leglin-girth,  girth  qfa  milk-pail. 
Leglins,  milk-vails. 
Let-a-be,  let  alone. 
Let  on,  acknowledge  ;  eoitfess. 
Let  that  flee  stick  to  the  wa*,  let 

that  alone. 
Letherin^,    tanning    the     hide, 

thrashing. 
Leugh,  laughed. 
Leven,  lightning. 
Lick-penny,   a   greedy   covetous 

person. 
Lift,  sky. 
Lift  cattle,  make  a  prey  cf  cattle. 

"  Lift  rents,"  collect  rents. 
Lifters,  cattle-dealers. 
Lif  htly,  slight. 
Like-wake,  lyke-wake,  watching 

a  corpse  before  interment. 
Lilt,  carol ;  lively  air. 
Limmer,  a  loose  tooman. 
Linking,    walking    quickly    and 

lightly. 
lAnksf  fiat  sandy  ground  on  the 

sea-shore. 
Lippen,  rely  upon  ;  trust  to. 
Lipping,  making  notches  on  the 

edge  of  a  sword  or  knife. 
Lippit,  notched, 
hippy  f  fourth  part  of  a  peck. 
hithtjoirU. 
hiihey  pliant ;  suppie. 
Loan  J  lane  ;  enclosed  road. 
Loanm,  loaning,  greensward  on 

which  cows  are  milked. 
Loch,  lake. 

Lock,  small  quantity;  handful. 
Loo,  love. 
Loof;    luif,   palm   of  the   hand, 

"Outside    of  the    loof,"   back 

of  the  hand. 
Lookit,  looked. 
Loom,  implement ;  vessd. 
Loon,  loun,  rogue;  rustic  boy; 

naughty  woman.    The  word  is 

of  TOth  genders. 
Loop,  (Grael.)  bend  of  a  river. 
Loopy,  crafty;  deceitful. 
Loosome,  lovely. 
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Looten,  permitted. 

Lound,  calm  ;  low  and  Weltered  ; 
still;  tranqtiil. 

Loander,  severe  sturming  Uaw, 

Lounder,  quieter, 

Loup,  lea^f. 

Loaping-illy  leaping-eml ;  a  dis- 
ease among  sheep. 

Louping-on-ttane,  horse^doek  ;  lit 
the  step-stone  bytokieh  one  gets 
to  the  saddle. 

Loup  the  dyke,  2eap  the  fence; 
break  otU,  of  or  into  the  encUh 
sure;  scamp. 

how  y  flame. 

Loyeahle,  loveaUe  ;  praiseworthy. 

Luckie,  goody;  gammer;  eld 
grandam. 

Luckie-dady  luckie-daddie,  grand- 
father, 

M. 

Ma,  mammm. 

Mae,  ma,  moe,  more. 

Magg,  steal, 

Mag^,  maggs,  half-penny;  per^ 
qmsite  in  pence  to  servantSy  h^. 

Maflrnum,  magnum  bonum,  aou- 
Ue-sized  bouU,  holding  two  Eng- 
lish quarts. 

Mail^  payable  rent. 

Mailmg,/arm. 

Mail-payer,  rent-paver. 

Mailed,  (with  the  bluid,)  mixed. 

Maining,  bemoaning. 

Mains,  demesne. 

Mair,  more. 

Maist,  most ;  almost. 

Maisterfu',  imperious  ;  violent. 

Maistery,  poteer. 

Maioring,2ooA(ta^  and  talking  big. 

Malison,  curse. 

Maltalent,  evil  purpose;  etU  m- 
elination, 

Mammie,  infimtine  of  mamma. 

Mammocks,  gobbets. 

Mane,  ffiMnt. 

Manna,  must  not. 

Manse,  parsonage-house, 

Manswom,  perjured. 

n^atVt  mantua  silk,  jlUimtle. 

Marcnes,  hmdrmarks  ;  boundaries, 

Marie,  marvel. 


Marrow,  maUk;  mats;  ona  of  a 

pair. 
Mart^  the  fatted  cow,  or  whateva 

ammal  is  daughtered  at  Mar 

tinmasfor  winter  provision. 
Mashlum,  mixed  grain, 
Mask^  mash  ;  infise, 
Maskmg-fat,  mash4ub, 
Maukin,  hare. 
Maun,  must. 
Maundering,  palavering  ;  talking 

idly. 
Maunna,  must  not. 
Maw.  mow,  (with  the  scythe.) 
Mawking,  maulkin,  hare. 
Mawn,  mowed. 
Maybie,  it  may  he;  perhaps. 
Mayhap,  it  mau  haj^^en. 
Mazod,  amazed, 
Mear,  mare. 
Meg   dorts,  saucy   Meg;   saucy 

wench. 
Meikle,  mnch;  great;  large;  big; 

preeminent. 
Melder,  as  much  meal  as  is  ground 

at  one  time. 
Mells,  middles;  mixes;  interposes, 
Meltith,  a  meal. 

Meiths,  meths,  eggs  tf  tha  blow- 
fly upon  meat. 
Meiths,  marks;  landmarks. 
Mends,  amends. 
Mense,  manners;  moderation. 
Mensem',  mannerly  ;  madesL 
Mess,  mass. 
Messan,  a  little  dog. 
Mickle,  V.  meikle. 
Midden,  dungkiU, 
Midges,  gnats. 
Mightna,  might  not. 
Mim, prim;  precise. 
Minced  collops,  minced  betf. 
Minnie,  mammie,  infantine  word 

for  mamma. 
Mint,  aim  ;  attemft ;  endeavour. 
Mirk,    dark.     Pit    mirk,    (pick 

mirk,)  dark  as  pitch. 
Mirligoes,  dizziness;  megrims  in 

the  head, 
Misca'd,  miscalled;   abused  and 

called  names. 
Mischieve,  at'  a  mieehirfto. 
Biisguggled,  mangled  and  di^ 

ured;  rumpled  and  disordered. 
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MislearM,  ia-tmtght ;  itt-hred. 
Mislippeny  ne^UU ;  also  suspect 

and  disappoint. 
Miraet,  put  out  of  sorts. 
Mister,  need.    "  Mister  wight," 

ekild  of  necessity  ;  doubtful  char- 

aeter, 
Mistryst,  disappoint  by  breaking 

an  engagement;  deceive;  use 

Mither,  mother. 

Mittans,  toorsted  gloves  toom  by 

tke  lower  orders. 
Mizzles,  measles. 
Mools,  V.  mouls. 
Moor-ill,  a  disease  among  cattle. 
Mony,  many. 

Mom.  **  the  mom,"  to-morrow. 
Morain',  morning,  morning  dram, 

or  draught. 
Morts,  the  skins  of  lamhs  that  die 

of  themselves. 
Mom-hBigB.  pits  and  sloughs  in  a 

mire  or  bog. 
Moudiwarp,  moudiwart,   moald- 

warp,  mofe. 
Mouls,  mools,  earth  ;  the  grave. 
Moosted  rraaisted)  head,  cropped 

head  of  hair. 
Mackle,  v.  meikle. 
Mugs,  the  large  Teeswaler  sheep. 
Mnhme,  (Gael.)  nurse. 
Muils,  moulds  ;  doth  or  Ust  shoes 

for  gout. 
Muir,  moors, 

Muir-pouts,  (poots,)  young  grouse. 
Munt,  mount. 

Murgeons,  grimaces  ;  wry  mouths. 
Mutch,  woman's  Unen  or  muslin 

cap. 
Mutchkin,  English  pint. 
Mysell,  ma'sefl,  m,ysdf. 

N. 
Na^  nae,  no. 
Naig,  nag, 
Nain,  O101I. 
Nainsell,  otwn  sdf. 
Napery,  table  linen. 
Nane,  none. 
NaTj.  near. 

Nasngab,  impertinent  chatter. 
Natheless,  neverthdess. 


Near,  dose  ;  narrov* ;  nigganHu. 

Near-hand,  near-at-hand ;  nearly; 
almost. 

Neb-bill,  nose  ;  point  of  any  thing, 

Neebor,  ndghbour. 

Needna,  nud  not. 

Ne*er-be-lickit,  nothing  which 
could  he  licked  vd  Sf  dog  or 
eat;  absolutdy nothing. 

Ne'er-do-weels,  scapegraces;  never 
to  thrive. 

Neeve,  the  dosed  hand  ;  fist. 

Neevie-neevie-nee-naek,  the  first 
line  to  the  remaining  tAree,  viz. 

Which  hand  will  you  tak, 

Tak  the  right,  tak  the  wrang, 

m  beguile  you  if  I  can. 
A  lottery  rhyme  used  among  boys 
while  whirling  the  two  closed 
fists  round  each  other,  one  con- 
taining the  prize,  the  other 
empty, 

Neist,  nighest ;  next. 

Neuk,  nook  ;  comer. 

Nevelled,  v.  Kneyelled. 

Nevoy,  nephew. 

New-fangled,  new-fashioned;  en- 
grossed with  some  novdty. 

Nicher,  nicker,  neigh. 

Nick-nackets,  trinkets;  gimtrarks, 

N'lck-BtickBf  notched  sticks  ;  tallies. 

Nieve,  v.  neeve. 

Nievefb*,  hamffiU. 

Niffer,  exchange. 

Niffy-na^,  fastidious;  conceited 
andfinical. 

Ni^ht-cowl,  nightcap, 

Noited,  knoited,  rapped;  stntdk 
forcibly  against ;  as  ^*  Noited 
their  het^s,"  knocked  heads 
together. 

Nor,  than. 

Norland,  north-hmd;  hdonging  to 
the  north  country. 

Nourice,  nurse. 

Nout,  nowt,  molt,  black  cattle. 

Nudge,  iog  with  the  elbow  as  a 
hint  of  caation. 


O. 

Od !  odd !  a  minced  oath,  omitting 
one  Utter. 
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Odd-come-shortly,  chance  time  not 

far  off;  escape. 
Oe,  oy,  oje,  grandchild. 


alas  ! 


Ofi-come.  come  off;  escape. 
Obon,    ohonari !    (iDter].) 

woe  is  me. 
OndXiigyftdl  qfrain  or  snow. 
Onfiily  falling  on  ;  attack. 
Onalaugbt,  inroad;  hostUe  incuT' 

sion;  attack. 
Onstead  ^  farm-stead  ;  the  holdings 

on  a  farm. 
Ony,  any. 

Open  steek,  open  stitch. 
Or,  ere  ;  h^ore. 
Ordinar,     ordinary ;      common ; 

vsuaJ. 
Orra,  odd ;  not  matched;  that  may 

be  spared  ;  unemployed. 
OfiUer-wife,  woman  that  kept  an 

hostelry. 
Out  bye,  without;  a  little  way  out. 
Outsbot,  projecting  part  of  an  old 

building. 
Out  take,  ea^cept. 
Ower,  over. 
Owerby,  over  the  way. 
Owerla^,  overlay,  overlay,  crooof; 

covering. 
Owerloup,  get  oToer  the  fence  ;  tres- 

pass    on     anotJtcr's    property. 

*'  Start  and  owerloup,"  a  law 

phrase  relating  to  marches.   See 

Marches. 
Owertoen,  overtaken. 
Owsen,  oxen. 
Oye,  grandson.    See  oe. 


Pa,  papa. 

Pace,  rasch,  Easter. 

Paidle,  vett/e;  staff;  ploughrstoff; 

also  hoe. 
Paidle,  trampf  as  clothes  in  a  tub ; 

also  short  and   irregular  stepSj 

such  as  of  children. 
Paik,  beat. 

Paiks,  blows;  a  beating 
Palmering,  walking  ivfirmly. 
Panged,  crammed  ;  stuffed. 
Pantier,  keeper  of  the  pantry. 
Parafile,  ostentatious  aisplay. 


Parochine,  parish. 

Parritch,  porridge;  hasty  pud- 
ding. 

Parritch-tiroe,  hreakfast-4inu. 

Partan,  crab-fish. 

Passemented,  guarded  with  laee, 
fringe,^. 

Pat)  pot. 

Fai,put. 

Patrick,  paetrick,  partrick,  per- 
trick,  partridge. 

PaUle,  plough-staff. 

Paucbty,  haughty. 

Pauk,  wile. 

Pawky,  toUy ;  sly;  droUy,  but  not 
mischievouslif. 

FeniYinB,  pearhngs  ;  lace. 

Pease-bogle,  scarecrow. 

Peaseweep,  peeseweep,  peeweet, 
lapwing. 

Peat,  pet ;  favourite. 

Peat-nagg,  sloughs  in  places  from 
whence  peat  has  been  dug. 

Peeching.    See  Pegbing. 

Pedder,;7eJ/ar;  hawker* 

Peeble,  pebble. 

Peel,  a  place  qf  strength,  or  forti- 
fication, in  general.  In  partic- 
ular, it  signifies  a  stronghold, 
the  defences  of  which  are  ef  earth 
mixed  with  timber,  strengthened 
with  palisades. 

Peel.  Peel-house,  in  the  Border 
counties,  is  a  small  square 
tower,  built  qf  stone  and  lime. 

Peengin,  whining. 

Peer,  poor  ;  also  a  pear. 

Pecrie,  bou's  spinning-top,  set  m 
motion  oy  the  pull  of  a  string, 
in  place  of  being  whipped. 

Peene,  curious  ;  suspicwtts. 

Peers,  pears. 

Pegbing,  pechin^,  puffing  and 
panting;  breathing  hard. 

Pefirhts,  the  Piets. 

Pellack,  pellock,  porpoise  ;  in  old 
Scotch,  a  bullet. 

VeXXxie,  furrier's  wares. 

Pen-gun,  pop-gun;  from  boys' 
play  crackers  formed  of  quill 
Dorrcls. 

Pennystanc,  stone  quoit. 

Pensy,  proud  and  conceited. 

Pettle,  indulge  ;  treat  as  a  pet. 
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PhraUini^,  paUvering;  making 
long  or  fine  speeches, 

"Pick,  pickaxe  ;  uiso  pitch. 

Pick-mirk,  dark  as  pitch. 

Pickle, ^Atn  of  com;  small  ouan- 
tity  of  any  tfting,  *^  Pickle  in 
our  ain  pockneuk/'  supply  our- 
selves from  our  own  means. 

Pick^maw,  a  small  sea-guU. 

Pictarnie,  the  great  tern. 

Pig,  earthen  jMt,  vessel^  or  pitcher. 

^^»  P^ITf  3>  crockery-ware. 

Pike,  pick. 

Pilniewinks,  instrmnents  for  tor- 
turing  the  fingers.  See  Pinnj- 
winklefl. 

Pinchers,  iron  crows. 

Pinging,  uttering  feeble^  frequemt, 
andsomewhatpeevish  complaints. 
A  sickly  spoiled  child  is  called 
npinfing  thing. 

Pingled,  pained  ;  put  to  dtfitidty. 

Pinner,  a  cap  wUh  lappets,  for- 
merly worn  by  women  of  rank. 

Pinny  winkles,  a  hoard  with  hales, 
into  which  the  fingers  are  thrust, 
and  pressed  upon  with  pegs,  as 
a  spedes  of  torture. 

Pint,  two  English  quarts, 

F'wtedfpyMd. 

Plpestapfe,  tohaeeO'Slopper ;  also 
Iroken  tuhes  of  clay  tobacco 
pipes. 

Pirn,  bobbin;  the  bobbin  of  a  spin- 
ning^whed ;  the  reed,-  or  quiU 
bobbin  in  a  weanet's  Muttle. 

T'lUpuL 

Pith,  strength. 

Pithless,  wanting  strength, 

Plack,  a  copper  coin,  e^ual  to  the 
thirdpaHofan  Engluh  penny. 

Plainstanes,  ike  pavemenl. 

Plenishing,  furniture, 

Pleogh,  fSough. 

Pleugh-pettle,  pUmgh-staff, 

?\\es,folds. 

Pliskies,  mischievous  tricks. 

Plot,  scald. 

Plottie,  mu'led  wine. 

Ploy,  employment ;  harmlessfrolie  ; 
merry  meeting, 

f\viSt,jmf;  hutrdretser's  powder- 
puff. 

fock,  pokB,  pouch  ;  bag. 


Poekmanty,  portmanteau. 

Poind^  distrain. 

Polonie,  Polonian,  a  great  coat;  a 

Polish  surtout. 
Pooin,  pulling. 
Poor-man  ot  Mutton, eoU  meat; 

cold  mutton  broiled. 
Poorfu',  powerful. 
Poortith,  po9>erty, 
Pootry,  poutry,  poultry. 
Pools,     pouts,    poults;     young 

grouse,^. 
Poppling,  bubbling  ;  purling  ;  rip- 

Pose,  deposit ;  hoard  of  money. 
Potatoe-oogle,  scarecrow. 
Pottercarrier,    pottinger,    apotho' 

cary. 
Pouch,  pocket. 
Pouss,  poosc,  poos,|mM;  slight, 

quick  pull,  or  sportwe  snatch. 
Pouther,  powder. 
Poutbered,    powdartd  ;    corned ; 

sU^htly  saUed, 
Pouting,  shooting  at  tke   young 

poults  of  partridges. 
Tow, poll;  head;  alaopool. 
Powney,  pony. 
Powsowdie,  sheep's  head  broth; 

mUk  and  meat  boiled  together; 

any  mixture  qfincongruous  sorts 

qffood. 
Powtering,  pockering,  poltering, 

groping  among  the  ashes;  or 

pokering  incessantly  in  the  fire  ; 

rummaging  in  the  dark, 
Pratty,w-stty. 
Preceesely ,  precisely. 
Prent,  print. 
Prick,  spur. 
Prick-my-dainty,  affected  and  fir^ 

Prie,  taste  ;  prooo  by  tasting. 
Prigged,     SurealSl^^esay; 

pleaded   hard;   higgled  for  a 

bargain. 
IFro^e,  publish  ;  disclose. 
Propine,  a  present ;  gifi. 
Public,  public  house  ;  mn. 
Puddings,  j'Htff  ;  sausages. 
Puir,  poor. 
Pupit,  puLviL 
Pun,  ip\ma,potmd. 


Pittoa, 


\^jia,pmm 
ifdahed. 
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Putted  a  stane,  pitched  a  stone. 
Putting  the  stoDC  is  a  very  old 
.*i.oUifs]i  and  iwriiiem  gymnastic 
exercise. 

Pyat,  ina^ie. 

Pykot,  ptaced. 


a 

Qaaich,  small  drinking  cup. 

Quarters,  lodgings. 

Quean,  young  tooman.  The  term, 
like  the  English  wenehf  is  some- 
times used  jocularly,  though 
oflener  disrespectiiilly. 

Queans,  tocnckes. 

Queery-madam,  cuise-madame  ;  a 
pear  so  called. 

Queish,  quesb,  v.  Qnaich. 

Quern,  hand-mill. 

Quey,  heifer  ;  young  cow. 


Hade,  rode. 
Raes,  roes. 
Raff,  person  of  toorthUss  eharaC' 

ter  ;  v.  Scowff. 
Raip,  rape  ;  rope. 
Rair,  raired,  outcry  ;  from  roar. 
Raise,  rose  ;  arose. 
Rampalliona,  rude  romps. 
Rampauging,  raging  and  stormr 

v^g  i  prancing  ab^  with  fury. 
Ram-stam, /oruTori^;  tkomgktUss; 

rash. 
Randy,  riotous  ;  disorderly. 
Raploch,  coarse  undyed  woollen 

Rapparees,  worthless  runagates. 

Rapscallions,  rascals. 

Rase,  ross. 

Rath,  ready  ;  quick  ;  early. 

Ratten,  rottin,  rotton,  rat. 

RaunletTpe,  randletree,  rantletree, 
the  beam  from  which  the  crook 
is  suspended  where  there  is  no 
grate;  also  a  tree  chosen  with 
two  branches^  which  are  cut 
short,  and  left  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y,  set  close 
to  or  built  into  the  gable  of  a 


cottage,  to  support  one  end  of 
the  roof-tree. 

Rave,  tore. 

Ravelled,  entangled;  cor^uscd. 

Rax,  stretch. 

Razing,  reachtngf  ;  stretching. 

Reaving,  open  violent  thieving. 

Red,  to  inUrfere  and  separate^  as 
in  two  peme  fighting  ;  to  disenr 
tangle  ;  clear  ^  and  put  m  order. 

Red,  redd,  rede,  advice  ;  adnise. 

Redder's-hck,  v.  Redding-straik. 

Redding,  unravelling;  putting  to 
rights. 

Redding^came,  large  toothed  eomh. 

Redding-straik,  a  stroke  received 
in  attemj^ng  to  separate  com' 
batants  m  a  fray;  a  blow  in 
return  for  c^jvnous  interference. 

Redd  up,  put  in  order. 

Rede,  advise. 

Redshank,  Highlander  with  bus- 
kins of  red  deer-skin  with  the 
hair  outwards;  applied  also  as 
a  niekname  to  a  Highlander,  in 
derision  of  his  bare  limbs. 

Red-wttd,  stark  mad. 

Reek,  smoke. 

Reekie,  smoky. 

Reek,  reik,  rink,  coarse;  exploU; 
adventwre  ;  froUe. 

Reeying,  reiviiig,  reaving,  rob^ 
bins. 

Reird,  v.  rair. 

Reise,  ryse,  twig. 

Reises,  evt  brumwood  ;  shrtAs. 

Reist,  stop  obstinately ;  stick  fast 
in  the  middle. 

Reisted,  stopped;  stttckfatt. 

Reisted,  roosted  ;  smoko-^hied. 

Relating,  restive  ;  halving  the  habit 


qfstmingwsK 
Rickle,  heap  cf  si 


tfC. 


stones;  or  peatSf 


Riding-days,  davs  of  hostile  tnntr- 

sions  on  horsAack. 
Rief,  robbery. 
Rievers,  robbers. 
Rieving.    See  Reeving. 
Riff-raff,  rabble. 

Rig,  ridr^e  of  land;  course;  path, 
l^ft,  wdd  adventure  ;   dissipated 

frolie. 
Rigging,  back;  ridge;  roof. 
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RiggiDg-tree,  roof-fyree. 

Rin,  run. 

Rintbereout,  run  out  of  doors; 

gad  about ;  vagabond. 
Ripe,  search. 

Ritt,  rip;  tear;  cut;  applied  al- 
most only  to  the  Burface  of  tEe 

ground. 
Rive,  rift ;  split ;  rend  ;  tear. 
RiveD,  rent ;  torn, 
Rizzer^d,  kalf'Salted  and  half-dried 

fish. 
Rock,  distaff. 
Rokelay,  short  doak. 
Roopit,  hoarse. 
Roose,  mae,  extol ;  praise. 
Rotten,  nU. 
Rouj^hies,  withered  boughs  ;  a  sort 

of  rude  torch  ;  also  dried  heath. 
Round,  roun,  whisper. 
Roup,  atiction, 
Rouping,  aucHomng. 
Roupit,  rouped,  sM  by  auction. 
Roupinff  wife,  saleswomen^  who 

attends  ro«^. 
Rousted,  rusted. 
Routh,  plenty. 
Roatin^^,     roaring ;     bellowing ; 

snoring. 
RoTing,  raving  ;  delirious. 
Kow,  roll. 

Rowan-tree,  mountainrosh. 
Row«d,  rolled. 
Row^  roar  Uke  a  buU, 
Rubbit,  robbed. 
Rudasy      rowds,     haggard     M 


Rug,  pull ;  do^  cheap  bargain. 
Ruffling,  puUtng  nmghly. 
Rumoiis,  shoes  made  of  unianned 

leatker. 
Rand,  rand,  selvage  of  broadcloth  ; 

list. 
Rung,  a  rough  undressed  staff. 
Rnn^  «m  old  cow ;  also  the  stalk 

of  eoUwort  or  cabbage. 


S. 

Sa,  sae,  so. 

Sack  and  fork,  Lat  fossa  et  fbrea, 

i.  e.  drowning  and  hanging. 
Sack  dondliog,  hagpiping. 


Sackless,  saikless,  sakeless,  tniM^- 

cenJt. 
Sain,  bless  against  evil  ii^uence  ; 

literally,  sign  with  the  s.gn  of 

the  cross. 
Sair,  sore  ;  very  much. 
Salvage,  savage. 
Sandy  laverock,  sand  lark  ;  san- 

derling. 
Sap,  sop, 

Sapeless,  v.  Sackless. 
Sark,  shirt. 

StiUghf  sallow  broad-leaved  willow. 
Saul^  soul ;  mettle. 
Saulie,  a  hired  mourner. 
Saultfat,  piekUng  tub  ;  beef  stand. 
Saut,  salt. 
Sautfit,  salt-dish. 
Saw,  sow  seed. 
Sawing,  sowing. 
Scaff-rair,  riff-raff;  rabble. 
Scaith,  harm  ;  damage. 
Scaithless,  unharmed;  uninjured. 
Scald,  scauld,  scold. 
Scart,  cormorant. 
Scart,  scratch. 
Scat,  tribute;  tax;  answering  to 

the  Latin  vectigal. 
Scathless, /tm /ram  harm, 
Scauding,  scalding. 
Scauff  and    raff,    rough  plentUj 

without  selection  ;  fun  anafrottc 

in  plenty. 
Scaur,  scare  ;  frighten. 
Scaur,  precipitous  bank  of  earth 

overhanging  a  river. 
Schelm,  rogue, 
Sclated,  slated. 
Scomfishing,  suffocating  by  bad 

air. 
Scones,  small  cakes. 
Scotch  coUops,  scotched  col  lops ; 

betf-steakSf  scotched^  and  broiled 

in  the  frying-pan. 
Scouping,  skelping,  moving  has- 

tily ;  running;  scampfring. 
Scour,  put  forward. 
Soonther,  scorch, 
Scraughing,  scraiching,  screaan* 

inghoarsdy. 
Screed,  a  Untg  stripe  of  doth  haS" 

tily  torn  off;  a  long  tirade  upon 

any  subject,  hastily  brought  out ; 

a  rashfrdic. 
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Scrceded,  tarn. 

Bcreigh  o'mormDg,  the  first  dawn. 

Scud,  a  heavy  shtnoer, 

Scudlar,  seuuian. 

Scull,  shallow  fisk-baskeL 

Sculduddery,  reki^iiig  to  what  m 
unchaste. 

Scunner,  disgust. 

Sealgh,  welohj  seal ;  sea-ca\f. 

Sea-uiaw,  Mo-MMio;  sea-guU. 

Seannachie,  HighUmd  antiquary. 

Seer,  sure. 

Seiledy  strained  through  a  doth  or 
sieve. 

Seipcd,  oozed;  leipUig.  oozing. 

Sell,  self;  « the  seU  o^  iV  it»tff. 

Semple,  of  low  birthf  opposed  to 
gentle. 

^T* lag,  sairingf  serving;  as  much 
as  serves  the  turn  ;  enough. 

Set, Jit;  becowu;  suit. 

Sey.  "  back  aey,"  sirloin. 

Shabble,  cutlass. 

Shand,  a  cant  term  for  base  coin. 

Shanks,  legs ;  *'■  shank  yourtell 
awa',"  take  to  your  legs;  be  off. 

Sham,  thin  coto-iung. 

Shatlimont,  six  inches  in  length. 

Shaugrhling,  shambling  ;  ''sluiuch- 
ling  shoon,"  shoes  trodden  doten 
on  one  side  by  bad  walking. 

Shave,  sheeve,  slice  of  bread, 
cheese,  ^. 

Shaw,  show. 

Shaws,  woods;  also  leaves  of  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  fyc. 

Shear,  cut ;  divide. 

Shearing,  sheering,  reaping. 

Shealing,  temporary  summer  milk- 
house. 

Sheeling-hill,  (near  a  mill,)  rising 
ground  where  tha  sksUed  oats 
are  toinnowed. 

Sheenest,  dearesL 

Sbclliim,  flkellam,  rogue. 

Sheltie,  ^ony. 

Shiel,MsU;  take  out  of  the  hu^. 

Shtlpit,  weak,  washy  mul  i$uipid. 

Sitogpng,  shaking  ;  jogging, 

Shool,  shovd. 

Shoon,  shoes. 

Shored,  threatened. 

Shonldna,  tadna,  should  net. 

Shot^window,  a  small   wiuisw, 


chiefly  filled  with  a  board  thai 

opens  <md  shuts. 
Shouther,  shoulder;   <<  show  tJie 

caold    shoother/'  appear  cold 

and  reserved. 
Shriegh,  shriek. 
Shule,  V.  shool. 
Qhnte, push;  also  shooi. 
Sibb,  reUaed  to  hy  Hood. 
Sic,  siccan,  suck. 
Sic  like,  just  so. 
Siccar,  secure^  safe. 
Side,  long  ;  said  of  gaxmMits. 
Siller,  silver  ;  money. 
Sillock,  (fish,)  podley  ;  gadus  ear* 

bonarius. 
Silly,  in  a  weakly  state  of  keaiik, 

whether  of  body  or  mind. 
Sindry,  sundry. 
Sith,  since. 
Skaith,  V.  Scaith. 
Skarts,  scratches. 
Skeely,  skeily,  skeelfu',  skifful; 

cunning. 
Skeens,  knives;  "skeen  dubh," 

black  knife;   tks   Highlander's 

dernier  resort. 
Skellies,  squinto. 
Skelloch,  shrill  cry  ;  squall. 
Skelpiuj^,  moving  rapidly;    also 

slapping  loith  the  palm  of  tha 

hand. 
Skeps,  bee-hives. 
Skitchers,  skates. 
Skinker,  pourer  out  of  liquor. 


Skink,  pour  out ;  also  soup 

of  the  skink,  or  hough  of  beef. 
Skol,  skriU  cry. 

Skirl  in  the  pan,  sop  m  the  pan. 
Skirling,  screaming. 
SkiVt,beitter;  jeer. 
B)uviB,  out  qf  the  proper  direction; 

deranged. 
Skreigh,  sereeek  ;  loud  shrill  cry , 

"  skreigh  o*  day,"  peep  ^day. 
Skrimp,  stimt,  as  to  measure  or 

qoantibr. 
Sknlduddery,  scoldnddery,  fomi' 

cation. 
Skyte,  contemptible  fdlow. 
Slack,  an  opening   between    two 

kills;   hollow  where   no  water 

runs. 
Slade,  slid  ;  slipped  along. 
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Slaistering,  doing  any  thing  in  an 
awkward  and  untidy  way;  es- 
pecially applied  to  dabbling  in 
any  tmn^  moist  or  unctuous. 

Slaisters,  diriy  slops. 

Slake,  smeair  ;  sptaUk  of  that  with 
which  any  thing  is  bedaubed. 

Slapy  breach  in  a  fence. 

Sleayeless-gate}  sleayeless  errand, 
an  idle  errand;  hunting  the 
cuckoo. 

Sliddery,  slippary. 

Slighted,  (as  a  foitress,)  disman- 
tled. 

Slink,  little  worth ;  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  good. 

Slink,  veal  of  a  calf  kUled  imme- 
diately t^ier  calved, 

Sloan,  sloven. 

Slockened,  slaked. 

Slogan,  tour  cry^  or  gathering 
word. 

Slotpbonnds,  sleuth-hounds,  Hood- 
hounds,  who  follow  the  slot,  or 
seent. 

Slue,  slip  softly  and  quietly. 

Baui'smaU. 

Smaik,  a  siUy  fellow  ;  a  punyfd- 
low  ;  paltry  ropte."^ 

Smeekit,  smoked. 

Smoor,  smother. 

Snag,snagjpr,«  aik  snagj^Aawwry 
stump  of  an  oak.  a  tree  having 
the  branches  roughly  cut  off. 

Snapper,  jfiimMe. 

Snaps,  gingerbread  nuts. 

Snaw,  snow. 

Sneck,  latch  ;  "  smack-drawer," 
latch'l^tor ;  bokrdraiwer  ;  sly 
fellow. 

Sneckit,  luHdUi. 

Sneeshing,  swuf. 

Snell,  sAarp;  cold;  severe. 

Sniggering,  tittering  sneeringly. 

BmSiynaat. 

Snood,  a  young  woman's  maiden 
fUst  for  tying  round  her  head. 

Snotter,  the  proboscis  of  a  turkey- 
cock.  "  To  snotter  and  sniTel," 
to  bluhher  and  smifie.  To  snot- 
ter, is  also  to  go  loiteringly, 

Somedele,  somiSohat. 

Somegate,  somehow  ;  somet^ere. 

Somers,  sojourners;  sturdy  beg- 
24 


gars;  obtrusive  guests,  who 
pleaded  privilege,  and  were  not 
easily  got  rid  of,  at  least  in  the 
Highlands,  where  the  acts  of 
parliament  Munst  them  were 
not  enforce^^ 

Soming,  spunging,  and  playing 
the  unwelcome  grnest. 

Sort, <o  assort;  arrange;  ft;  ac- 
commodate and  manage. 

Sough,  the  noise  of  wind;  the 
breathing  of  a  person  m  deep 
sleep  ;  the  chaunt,  or  recitative, 
peculiar  to  the  old  Presbyteri- 
ans in  Scotland,  and  to  certain 
extra-reliffious  castes  every- 
where ;  &o  a  rumour. 

Soup,  spooi^ful,  or  mouthful  of 
soup,  or  other  liquid,  or  spoon- 
meat 

Souple,  the  striking  part  of  a 
flail. 

Souple,  supple  ;  active  ;  also  sub- 
tie. 

Souther,  sowder,  solder. 

Southron,  south-country  man ; 
EngHskman. 

Soutor,  souter,  shoemaker. 

Sowensj  Jlummery  ;  blanc-mangi, 
made  of  the  oat-meal  which 
remains  in  the  bran  after  bolt- 
ing, converted  into  a  sob-acid 
sturch. 

S^^,feretdl. 

Spoe-wife,  prophetess. 

Spang,  sprmg. 

Spanged,  sprung. 

Sparry-grass,  asparagus. 

Spauld,  shetuder. 

Speck  and  span  new,  quite  new. 

Speel,  dimb. 

Speer^  ask. 

Speenngs,  askings;  ansteers  to 
questions  asked  ;  vrformation. 

Spence,  dispensary;  parlour. 

Spick  and  span,  matter  and  form. 

Spleuchan,  tobacco-pouch. 

SpioreSf  frolics  ;  riots. 

Sporran,  (Gael.)  purse. 

Sprack,  spruce  ;  sprightly. 

Spraickle,  seramole ;  get  on  with 
difficulty. 

Spreagfa,  prey  ;  literally  cattle. 

Spreagherie,  cattle-Hfung,  prey- 
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driving  ;  also  gmaU,  spoil ;  pal' 
try  booty  qf  small  articles. 

Sprees,  sprays,  sfiort  irregulari- 
ties, and  convivial  indulgences. 

Springs,  merry  tunes,  to  which 
people  spring  and  dance. 

Spnig,  sparrow. 

Sprush,  spruce. 

Spulzie,  spoil. 

Spule-bane,  Idade-bone. 

Spune,  spoon. 

Sptink,  a  match  ;  a  taper  ;  a  spark 
of  fire;  a  small  fire. 

Spunkie,  ViiU-o'-wisp  ;  jack  v>itk 
the  laniem;  ignis  fatuus. 

Spur-whang,  spur  leather. 

Staff,  stare. 

Staig,  an  unbroke-in  young  horse. 

Staik,  steak. 

Stalwart,  stalwarth,  steel-worthy, 
stout  and  courageous. 

Stamach,  stomach. 

Stance,  standing-place. 

Stanchels,  stancbeons,  iron  bars 
for  securing  windows. 

Stane,  staine,  stone. 

Stang,  sting  ;  also  a  long  pale. 

Stark  staring  mad,  evidently  quite 
mad. 

Stark,  strong;  rigid;  st^. 

Staw,  put  to  a  stwid  ;  surfeit. 

Steek,  stitch  ;  also  shut. 

Steer,  stir  ;  molest. 

Steer'd,  stirred;  meddled  with. 

Steerj,  bustle  ;  stir  ;  quandary. 

Steeve,  stiff;  strong  ;  durahle. 

Steevely,  8tievely,.^rmZv. 

Stell,  place  of  covert ;  shelter, 

Stend,  make  long  steps. 

Stems,  stams,  stars. 

Stibbler,  clerical  probationer ;  ap- 
plied in  ridicule. 

Sticked,  stickit,  stuek;  stabbed; 
also  bungled  and  spwled  in  the 
making. 

Stickit  minister,  a  clerical  student 
or  probationer  become  unquaU- 
fieafor  the  ministerial  office  from 
imbecility  f  or  immoral  convict. 

Stievely ,  ^y  ;  firmly. 

Sting  and  ling^  vi  et  armis. 

Stir,  sir. 

Stirk,  a  young  steer  or  he^er  be^ 
tween  one  and  two  years  old. 


►?; 


Stoiting,  staggering. 
Stoop  and  roop,  stun^  and 

aitogetlier. 
Stot,  a  buUork  between  two  and 

three  years  old. 
Stour,  dust;  skirmish;  battle, 
Stoar,8toor ,  large  and  strong;  stem, 
Stour-looking,  gruff-looking, 
Stouth  and  routb,  plenty. 
Stouthrief,  robbery. 
Stow,  cut  off;  lop. 
Stowings,    sprouts    of    eoUwort 

gathered  in  spring. 
Strae,  straw. 
Strae  death,  death  upon  the  hod" 

straw  ;  natural  death, 
Straik,  stroke. 
Straike,  a  strike }  a  bushel. 
Strath,  a  valley  through  which  « 

river  runs. 
Straujrhted,      stretched ;       made 

straight. 
Streak,  streek,  striek,  stretch  ;  U§ 

out  a  corpse. 
Stress,  hard  pressure  ;  hard  jfrsm- 

ing. 
Sturdied  sheep,  a  she^  that  has 

the  sturdy,  or  giddmessy  from 

water  in  the  head, 
Suckin,  mill-dues. 
Suddenty,  sudden. 
Sold,  should, 

Sumph,  soft  muddy-headed  feOaw. 
Sune,  soon. 

Sane  or  syne,  sooner  or  later. 
Sunkets,  provision  of  any  sort, 
Sunkie,  low  stool. 
Surquedy,    (Ivanhoe,)    presump- 
tion; msolence. 
Sute,  soot. 
Swankie,  supple  actiwe  young  felr 

low. 
Swanking,  supple  ;  active. 
Swap,  eoxhange. 
Swart-back,  great  black-and-white 

gyu. 

Swarfit,  swarveit,  swooned, 

Swarved,  swerved, 

Swattered,  aqaaiiBTed,  guttered  ; 

fiounced;  moved  rapidly  in  the 

water. 
Sweal,  to  run  ;  said  of  a  candle. 
Swear,  sweer,  lazy  ;  rdueUuU, 
Swecpit,  swept. 
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Swire,  neck;  abo  dtdmaiion  m  a 

kill;  koU&w  between  hoo  hills. 
Swirles,  wkirU  ;  circular  moHanM. 
Swith,  qmekly. 
S  wither,  douot;  hesitation. 
Swair,  swore. 
Sjho,  an  onion  that  does  not  form 

a  tfulb  at  the  root. 
Sjke,  tike,  small  riU,  commonly 

running  out    of  a  quagmire; 

small    rill    without    semd     or 

grovel, 
Sjn,  lyne,  usk^  since;  tken;  tfier 

tkat ;  im  that  case. 
Sjndy  rinse  ;  syndingi,  rinsings. 
QjreTf  gutter  ;  **caaiejed  syver," 

stame'pa9ed  gutter. 


Tae,  toe. 

Tae,  the  ae,  the  one  ;  tae  half,  the 
one  half. 

Tted,  taid,  toad. 

TwMky  taken. 

Taillie,  deed  of  entail. 

TVuty  lock  of  wool,  4^. 

Tale,  **  wV  their  tale,"  according 
to  tkeir  own  story;  as  they  pre- 
tend. 

TeHent^  purpose  ;  inclination. 

T^ammie-norie,  (bird,)  the  auk,  or 
pufin. 

Tangle,  the  stem  of  tke  larger  fu- 
cos  digitalis,  a  spedes  of  sea- 
weed. Tlie  term  u  also  applied 
contemptaouslj  to  any  long 
dangling  person  or  thing. 

Tangs,  tongs. 

Tap  of  tow,  the  qoantitj  of  toto, 
or  kardSf  that  is  made  up  in  a 
conical  figure,  to  be  put  upon 
the  distaff. 

Tape,  to  tape,  to  make  a  little  go 
a  great  way  ;  to  use  sparingly. 

Tappit  ben,  (in  drinking,)  a  tin 
pot  with  a  nob  on  the  top,  con- 
taining a  juart  of  ale. 

Tarr*d,  marled  witk  toTyOs  sheep; 
"  a'  tarr'd  wi'  the  same  stick," 
one  as  bad  as  the  other. 

Tasker,  a  labomrer  who  does  task- 
work. 

TuaefCup. 


Tassell,  tusseU. 

Tatty,  naUed. 

Taufd,  told. 

Taupie,  a  slow  foolish  slut. 

Tawse,  the  leather  strav  nsed  for 
chastisement  in  ScoUand. 

Tee'd  ball,  (at  golf,)  a  ball  raised 
on  a  nob  ofeartk. 

Teind,  see  Tiend. 

Tender,  ddicate,  as  to  health; 
weakly;  ailing. 

Tent,  attention;  caution;  care. 

Teugh,  teuch,  tougk. 

Thack,  thatch. 

Thae.  these. 

Thack,  thatch.  « Under  thack 
and  rape,"  under  thatch  and 
rope;  commonly  used  in  allu- 
sion to  the  stacks  in  the  barn- 
yard, after  they  are  thatched-in 
for  the  winter ;  so  that,  <*  under 
thack  and  rape"  means  snug 
and  comfortable. 

Thairm,  smaHgut  /  catgut ;  fiddle- 
string. 

That,— ^<  no  that  far  off,"  not  very 
far  off. 

Theekmg,  thatching;  thatch. 

Theow  and  Esne,  (lyANHos,) 
thrall  and  bondsman. 

Thiggers,  mannerly  beggars,  that 
ask  a  benevolence,  not  an  alms. 

Thigging,  going  round  collecting 
benevwences  ;  ttented  begging. 

Thegither,  together. 

Thereout,  out  of  doors. 

Thick,  intimate. 

ThirlajTO,  thraldom;  astrietion  to 
a  mill. 

Tholed,  suffered. 

Thought,  a  very  little;  somewhat. 

Thowiess,  sluggish  ;  inactive. 

Thrang,  throng  ;  busy. 

Thrapple,  thropple,  throat. 

Thraw,  twist;  writhe.  "Heads 
and  tbraws,"  lying  side  by  side, 
the  feet  of  the  one  by  tke  hiad  of 
theotker. 

Thoom,  thumb. 

Threwart,  cross-grained;  Hl-tem^ 
pered. 

Thrawing,  twisting  ;  thwarting. 

Thrawn,  twisted;  p^roerfe;  iU 
tempered;  crabbed. 
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Tbreave,  twentf-four  skeavm,  or 

two  shocks  tf  grain. 
Threep,  threap,  accusatum  ;  perti- 

naeioust^frmatum;tkr€tU.  *^  An 

auld  threep/'  a  superstiUom  06- 

stinaUly  persisted  tn  of  old. 
Threeoiif  persistsd  in  averring. 
Thresh)  a  rusk, 
Through-stane,  gro^e^^tone. 
Thrum  o*er,  taU  over  m  a  tiresome 

manner. 
Thumbtekinty   tkumk-serews  for 

torture. 
TiendSf  tithes, 
T\g,  twUck. 
Tin,  to. 

Time-wMme.JiddUfaddls, 
Time  about,  aUenuUdy. 
Tine,  lose. 
Tinkler*,  ti$ikers^ 
Tint,  lost. 

Tippenoea,  twopenny  pieces. 
Tippenn^.  ale  at  twopence  a  quart. 
Tirhe-wiriie  holes,  vUrioate  holes. 
Tirling,  digging  up  ;  uncovering. 

<<Tirling    at   the    door   pin," 

twirling  tke  handle  of  the  latck. 
Ttrrieviet,  tantrums, 
Tittie,  the  infantine  and  endear- 

ingr    manner   of    pronouncing 

sister. 
Tocher,  marriage  portion, 
Tooherlesa,  portionless. 
Tod,  fox. 
Toddling,  waddling  as  children 

do. 
Took  of  drum,  tuck  of  drum, 
Toom,  empty. 
Toon.    See  Town. 
Toot  (tout)  of  a  hom,  Hast  qf  a 

kom. 
Tonk,  tusk,  a  short  thick  cod-Jisk 

so  called. 
Ton,  tkou, 
Toustie,  testy. 
Tout,  pimt ;  pet ;  hmf;  also  sovnd 

of  a  horn. 
Toutie,  haughty. 
Tonzled  out,  ransacked. 
Touzlcd,  in  disorder;  such  as  the 

hair  uncombed ;  rumpled. 
Tow,  kards  ;  also  a  rove. 
Town,  any  inkabiled  place;  a  sin* 

gle  steading. 


Tojr-match,  does  Unen  m»,  with- 
out lace,  frill,  or  border,  and 
with  flaps  ooTering  the  neck 
and  part  of  the  shoulders. 

Trailled,  dragged. 

Traikinff,  tounginr  ;  dangling. 

Tramped, stamped;  trod, 

Tramper,  scamp ;  run-a^gate. 

Trashed,  detenoroted  through  bad 
usage. 

Treea,  made  of  tree;  wooden. 

Trig,  neat. 

Trindling,  trundling, 

Trocking,  trucking  ;  bartering ; 
hailing  intercourse. 

TroggB,  trotk. 

Trotcosie,  a  toarm  covering  for 
the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  when 
travelling  in  bad  weather. 

Trow,  trew,  believe  ;  tkink  ;  guess. 

Trump,  Jew's  karp. 

Tryacle,  treacle. 

Tryst,  appointment ;  rendewoms, 

Tr]r8tcd  with,  met  with. 

Tuilzie,  toolyie,  tusyle,  sciiffie. 

Tup,  ram. 

Turbinacious,  of,  or  belonging  to 
peat,  or  rather  tutf. 

Turnpike  stair,  winding  statr-case. 

Twa,  twae,  two. 

Twall,  twelve. 

Twalpennies,  one  penny  sterling. 

Twopenny,  beer  wkich  cost  two- 
pence a  Scottish  mart. 

Tyke,  dog,  of  the  larger  kind. 

l^ne,  lose  ;  tint,  lost. 
'ynes,  anders  cf  a  stag  ;  teeth  of 
a  karrow. 


V. 

Udal,  allodial. 

Udaler,  one  wko  kolds  his  lands 

by  allodial  tenure. 
Uffsome,  disgusting. 
Ulzie,  inl. 
Umqubile,    wkilom ;     d-dtwaU  ; 

laU. 
Unbrised,  unbroken. 
Uncanny,  dangerous;  supposed  to 

possess  supernatural  potters. 
Unce,  ounce. 
Unchancy,  unlucky  ;  dangerous. 
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Unco,  yneouth  ;  ttrmngt  ;  wi^ 
knovm;  it  b  also  used  iaten- 
sitiyely,  is  "  Unco  little,"  ury 
Vttle. 

Unireens,  u^friemds  ;  enemies. 

Unhalaed.  wlealuted. 

Unkenn'd,  unUnowm. 

Untenty,  incamtUms;  cmreless. 

UntUl,  MJito;  tUL 

Up-bje,  a  lUUe  way  fmrtker  on; 
up  the  toay. 

Upcmst,  reproaelL 


Upgom|r, 

Upoaad,  uphold  ;  mamtmin. 

Uphauden,  supported;  laid  under 

obUgatiaa. 
Upsetting,  conceited  ;  assuming. 
Upsides    with,   even  wkk;   fmi 

with. 
Up-tak,  eonemtion;  applied  to  the 

nnderatanaing. 


V. 

Vaes,  in  Orkney  and  ttietland, 

inlets  of  the  sea, 
Vaik,  become  vaeani. 
Vassaill,  vessels. 
Vassail-boird,  eup^hoard. 
Visnoray,  vimge. 
yiren,food;  eataUes. 


W. 

Wa',  waU. 

Waal,«MU. 

Wabster,  wehsier;  weaver. 

^ft:::5s/ "'*•'• '•^ 

Wadna,  would  noL 

Wae,  woe. 

Waesoms,  wofuL 

We,fL  blast 

Waif,  strayed  ;  vagabond. 

Waising,  weissing ,  directing. 

WeketSe.vigUanL 

Wale,  choice  ;  choose, 

WaUie,  valet. 

Walise,    sad^dbags ;    portmam' 

teau. 
Wallowiajg,  weltering. 
Wallydraigle,  the  youngest  bird  in 


fee 
Wall 


a  nest,  and  henet  wad  Ibr  any 

feeble  iU'grown  creature. 

'elth,pUnts. 
Wame,  womi;  belly. 
Wamefou',  bellyfitU. 
Wampishes,  tossee  frantidy. 
Wan,  got;  won.    "Wan  o'er," 

got  over. 
WenchnticjfUniueky. 
Wanion,  vengeance;  the  doviL 
Wan-thriyen,  stunted;  decayed; 

whose  thriving  is  retrograde. 
Ware,  expend;  lay  out. 
Wanle,  active  ;  strong  ;  healthy. 
Wark,  work. 
Wark  looms,  tools. 
Warlock,  wizard. 
Warld,  world. 
Warse,  worse. 

Waritle,  wirstle,  wrastle,  wrestls. 
Wasna,  was  not. 
Wastell  cake,  wassail  cake;  an 

oaten  lot^  baked  in  the  oven, 

with  earrmway  seeds,  ^.  in  it. 
Waatrife,  wastry,  waste;  tmpni- 


Wat,iw<. 
Wat,  weet,  know. 
Water-broo,  water-gruel. 
Water-parpie,    water    speedwell; 

brook  lime. 
Wather,  weather. 
Waach,  waff,  wauff,  nauseous; 

bad  ;  shabby. 
Wauff.  i«rm;jS<w. 
Waught,  hearty  araught  of  liquor. 
Waor,   worse;   also  put   to   the 

worse  ;  get  the  better  of. 
Waured,  worsted  ;  van^^tished. 
Wawl,   roa   the   eyes,  and   look 

wildly. 
Waws,    wells,    and     swelchies, 

waves,  whirlpools,  and  gulfs. 
Wean,  wee  ane.  little  one;  child. 
Wear,  last ;  endure. 
Wear,  weir,  war. 
"  Wear  the  jacket'*    This  phrase 

alludes  to  a  custom  now,  we 


belieTO,  obsolete,  W  which,  on 
paying  a  certain  fee,  or  other- 
wise making  interest  with  the 
huntsmen  of  the  Caledonian 
Hunt,  any  citixen  aspirant, 
whose  rank  did  not  entlUe  him 
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to  become  a  mendber  of  that 

more  highly  bbrn  ■ociety,  mi^ht 
become  entitled  to  the  field- 
privileges  of  the  Hunt,  and 
among  others,  was  tolerated  to 
wetir  the  jacket  of  the  order. 

Wearifa',  jmnful;  distressiMg. 

Weasand,  wind-pipe. 

Weather-gawi,  signt  of  am  4^ 

W  broaching  ^arwu 
ee.smail 

yVee\,v)eU;  wml. 

Weel,  well,  toell ;  protperity  ;  «C- 
wamtage. 

Weft,  wafl,  woof. 

Weigii  bawkfl,  tte  bemn  of  a  ki2- 
anee  for  weighiiij|r. 

Weight,  a  sieve  wUkmU  koUgj  for 
wranowing  com. 

Weel  a  weel,  wetlweU! 

Weil,  wiel,  a  small  whirlpool, 

Weitd.  destimf.  "The  weird  ii 
dree  d,"  the  Ul  fortune  is  s^fer' 
ed;  the  destiny  is  fulJUled. 

Weise.  weize,  wnss,  wash,  lead; 
guide  ;  point  out;  show  the  way; 
direct ;  put  in  the  way. 

Welked,  j/nnkitffidledcl<^  cal- 
lous. 

Well-head,  spring. 

Wern,  sear. 

Werena,  were  not, 

We'se,  we  shall, 

Wha,  who, 

\\hhmy\ef  stroke  ;  da^ 

Whang,  leather. 

Whap,  curlew. 

Whar,  wbaur,  where. 

What  for  no  .^    why  not  7 

Wheen,  whin,  pared;  a  number 
of  persons  or  things. 

Whidding,  scudding, 

Whigamore,  great  whig. 

ijoggingruddy;  urging 


forward. 
Whigmaleeries,  trinkets;  nieknac- 

kets  ;  whims. 
Whiles,  sometitnes, 
Whillied^  wheedled;   cheated   by 

wheedltnw. 
WhillyinflT,  bamhooding ;  decdp- 

ingwiA  specious  pretences. 
Whuly-whas,  idle  ce^oUng  speech^ 

as  ;  flunnnery. 


Whilk,  wkidk. 
Whin.    See  Wheen. 
yfldngeingfjhwning  and  waning 

like  a  dog. 
Whinger,  a  sort  of  hanger  used  as 

a  knife  at  meals  and  in  broils. 
Whinnying,  neighing. 
Whins,  fimce  ;  gorse. 
Whirrying,  jZying  rapidly. 
White  hass,  sausages  stujfed  with 

oatmeal  and  suet. 
Whittle- whattieing,  making  fodU 

ish  conjectures  ;  reasoning  to  lit' 

tie  purpose. 
WhitUe,  kntfe, 
Whittret,    weasd,    from    white 

throat 
Whomling,  whdming;  overturnr 

ing. 
Whom,  horn. 
Wholly-whaing,  cajoUng. 
Whummle,  whelm  ;  turn  oter. 
Whnnstane,  wHn-sUme. 
Wi*  with. 
Wife-carle,  a  man  who  busies  him- 

sdf  about  housdkdd  tvfairs  cr 

women's  work. 
Will-a-wa,  weal*away ,  woe  is  me  I 
Willyard,  wild;  stfwige;  tmac- 

countable;  shy. 
Wimple,  winding  turn. 
Win,  get ; «« wlnT>y ,"  «  get  past ;" 

"  win  to,"  reach. 
Windle-strae,  crested   dog's  tail 

grass. 
Windles,  a  turning  frame^  upon 

which  3ram  is  pat,  to  be  wmtnd 

off. 
Window'bole,  tke  fort  of  a  cottage 

window  that  is  filed  by  awoSif 

enbUnd. 
Winna,  wunna,  will  not. 
Winsome,  gainly  ;  lovely  ;  pretty ; 

of  engaging  appearaneoy  or  char- 

acter  and  manners. 
Withershins,  wnnur-ways  about; 

from  right  to  l^;  contrary  to 

the  apparent  matum  nf  the  sun. 
Withy,  woody,  rope   of  twisted 

wands. 
Witters,  barbs  of  a  fialung^spear^ 

or  of  afishing'hookf  ^. 
Witting,  weeting,  knowing. 
Woo*|  wod* 
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Woo^fgalUnos  ;  also  a  tntkief  or 

rope  of  twisted  wands,  in  which 

malefactors  seem  formerly  to 

have  been  hanged. 
Worriecow,  winiecow  fkobgoHin; 

hugbear  ;  scarecrow  ;  the  devil, 
"Wowf,   wayward;    wild;    unre» 

claimed ;  disordered  in  tntdlsct. 
Wraith,  an  apparition, 
Wud,  wood,  mad, 
Wuddj,  see  Woodie. 
WuU-a-wins,  woe  is  me! 
Wull-eat,  loild  cat;  cat-a-momn' 

tain. 
Wall,  wOl.    «  What's  yer  wnll," 

what  is  your  pleasure, 
Wuzzent,  withered;  dried. 
Wun,  win;  get,  in  all  its  senses. 
Wanna,  winna,  will  not. 
Wuss,  wish.    See  also  Weise. 
Wyliecoat,  boy*s  Jfannd   tmier- 

iress  next  the  shirt,  flannel  pet- 


Wynds  ^in  a  town)  tomings  off 

nrom  tne  streets ;  lanes, 
Wyte,  Uffme. 
Wyted,  blamed. 


Taffin^,  harking^  like  a  dog  in  a 
passum:  ch/Susring, 


Tagger,  hmUr  ;  ranger  about  tka 

ctnmtry  ;  pedlar. 
YM, supple;  active;  athletie. 
Yammered,   made   a    loud    out' 

Tanking,  leay  qf  talking   Eng* 

Ush. 
Y^udf  jade;  mare, 
Tand,  "  far  yaud,"  a  ay  qf  sn- 

couragement,  or  directum,  from 

a  shspherd  to  his  dog, 
Taald,  alert;  athletic. 
Teamed,  curdled. 
Teaming,  rennet. 
Telloch,  shrill  cry, 
Telloched,  raised  a  shrill  cry. 
Tellow  yoldring,  yellow  yorling, 

yellow-hammer, 
Yer,  your, 
Terl,  earl. 

Testreen,  yester  even;  last  night, 
Yin,  one. 
Tince,  once, 
TeU,  gaU, 
Toking,   the  ploughing    that    is 

done   at  one  pmng-to  of  the 

horses. 
Ton,  there;  yonder;  betfimd. 
Took,   yenkmg,  yowung,   iteh^ 

itching. 
Towe,  ewe. 


THK   END. 
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PREFACE. 


These  Tales  were  written  in  tlie  interval  of  other  avo- 
cations,  for  the  use  of  the  young  Relative  to  whom  they 
are  inscribed.  They  embrace  at  tlie  same  time  some 
attempt  at  a  general  view  of  Scottish  History,  with  a 
selection  of  its  more  picturesque  and  prominent  points. 
Having  been  found  useful  to  the  young  Person  for  whom 
the  compilation  was  made,  they  are  now  given  to  the 
Public,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  a  source  of  instruc- 
tion for  others.  The  compilation,  though  professing  to  be 
only  Tales,  or  Narratives  from  the  Scottish  Chronicles, 
will,  nevertheless,  be  found  to  contain  a  general  idea  of 
the  history  of  that  Country,  from  the  period  when  it  has 
general  interest. 

The  Compiler  may  here  mention,  that,  after  conmienc- 
ing  his  task  ip  a  manner  obvious  to  the  most  limited  ca- 
pacity, of  which  the  Tale  of  Macbeth  is  an  example,  he 
was  led  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  by  finding 
that  a  style  considerably  more  elevated  was  more  inter- 
esting to  his  juvenile  reader.  There  is  no  harm,  but  on 
the  contrary  there  is  benefit,  in  presenting  a  child  with 
ideas  somewhat  beyond  his  easy  and  immediate  compre- 
hension. The  difficulties  thus  offered,  if  not  too  great  or 
too  frequent,  stimulate  curiosity,  and  encourage  exertion. 

Mbotsfordj  10th  Oct.  1827. 
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DEDICATION 


TO  HUGH  LITTLEJOHN,  ESQ. 

MUCH  RBfPSCTXD  MB, 

Although  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  reverend  pe- 
riod of  life  which  may  put  me  once  more  on  a  level  with 
yours,  yet  I  find  myself  already  better  pleased  to  seek  an 
au(Utor  of  your  age,  who  is  usually  contented  to  hear  the 
same  story  repeated  twenty  times  over,  than  to  attempt 
instructing  the  more  critical  hearers  among  my  contem- 
poraries, that  are  apt  to  object  to  any  tale  twice  told.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  had  we  been  to  remain  near  to 
each  other,  I  should  have  repeated  to  you  many  of  the 
stories  contained  in  this  book  more  than  once.  But,  since 
that  has  ceased  to  be  the  case,  I  have  nothing  remaining 
save  to  put  them  in  this  shape,  in  which  you  may  read 
them  over  as  often  as  you  have  a  mind. 

I  have  in  this  little  book  imitated  one  with  which  you 
are  well  acquainted, — ^I  mean  the  collection  of  Stories 
taken  from  the  History  of  England,  and  which  has  been 
so  deservedly  popular. 

As  you,  however,  happen  to  be  a  person  of  quick  stucfy, 
and  great  penetration,  it  is  my  purpose  to  write  a  little 
work,  which  may  not  only  be  useful  to  you  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six  years,  which  I  think  may  be  about  your  wor- 
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ship's  present  yetiod  of  life^  but  which  im^  not  be  be- 
neath your  attention,  either  for  sQrle  or  matt^,  at  the 
graver  term  of  eight,  or  even  ten  years  old.  When, 
therefore,  you  find  anything  a  little  too  hard  for  you  to 
understand  at  this  moment,  you  must  consider  that  you 
will  be  better  able  to  make  out  the  sense  a  year  or  two 
afterwards;  or  perhaps  you  may  make  a  great  exertion, 
and  get  at  the  meamng,  just  as  you  might  contrive  to  reach 
something  placed  upon  a  high  shelf,  by  standing  on  your 
tiptoes,  instead  of  waiting  till  you  grow  a  little  taller.  Or 
y^  knows  but  papa  will  pve  you  some  assistance,  and 
that  will  be  the  same  as  if  he  set  you  upon  a  stool  that  you 
might  reach  down  what  you  wanted. 

And  so  iarewell,  my  dear  Hugh  Littlejohn.  If  you 
should  grow  wiser  and  better  from  what  you  read  in  this 
book,  it  will  give  great  pleasure  to  your  veiy  afiecticxiate 

Grandfather^ 
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CHAPTER   I. 

How  Scotland  and  England  came  to  be  separate  King- 
doms. 

England  is  the  southern,  and  Scotland  is  the  northern 
Dart  of  the  celebrated  ishnd  called  Great  Britain.  Eng- 
land is  greatly  larger  than  Scotland,  and  the  ground  is 
much  richer,  and  produces  better  crops.  There  are  also 
a  great  many  more  men  in  England,  and  both  the  gentle- 
men and  the  country  people  are  richer,  and  have  better 
food  and  clothing  tliere  than  in  Scotland. 

Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  hiOs,  and  huge 
moors  and  wildernesses,  which  bear  no  com,  and  afford 
but  little  food  for  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle.  But 
the  level  ground  that  lies  along  the  great  rivers  is  more 
fertile,  and  produces  good  crops.  The  natives  of  Scot- 
land are  accustomed  to  live  more  hardily  in  general  than 
those  of  Endand. 

Now,  as  these  two  nations  live  in  the  different  ends  of 
the  same  island,  and  are  separated  by  large  and  stormy 
seas  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  seems  natural  that 
they  should  have  been  friendly  to  each  other,  and  that 
they  should  have  lived  under  the  same  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Kmg  of 
Saotland  becoming  King  of  England,  as  I  will  tell  you  in 
another  part  of  this  book,  the  two  nations  have  ever  smce 
then  been  joined  into  one  great  kingdom,  which  is  called 
Great  Britain. 
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But,  before  this  happy  union  of  En^and  and  Scotbuody 
there  were  many  long,  cruel,  and  bloody  wars,  between 
the  two  nations;  and,  far  from  helping  or  assisting  each 
otlier,  as  became  good  neighbours  and  friends,  they  did 
each  other  all  the  harm  and  injury  that  they  possibly  could, 
by  invading  each  other's  temtories,  killing  their  subjects, 
burning  their  towns,  and  taking  their  wives  and  children 
prisoners.  This  lasted  for  many  many  hundred  years, 
and  I  am  about  to  tell  you  the  reason  why  the  land  was 
so  divided. 

A  long  time  since,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  and 
more,  there  was  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  called  the 
Romans,  who  undertook  to  conquer  the  whole  world,  and 
subdue  all  counti-ies,  so  as  to  make  their  own  city  of  Rome 
the  head  of  all  the  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  after  conquering  far  and  near,  at  last  they  came  to 
Britain,  and  made  a  great  war  upon  the  inhabitants,  caUed 
die  British,  or  Britons,  whom  they  found  living  there. 
The  Romans,  who  were  a  very  brave  people,  and  well 
armed,  beat  the  British,  and  took  possession  of  almost  all 
tlie  flat  part  of  the  island,  which  is  now  called  England, 
and  also  of  a  part  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  But  they 
could  not  make  their  way  into  the  high  northern  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  where  they  could  hardly  get  anything 
to  feed  their  soldiers,  and  where  they  met  with  much 
opposition  from  the  inhabitants. 

Then  the  wild  people  of  Scotland,  whom  the  Romans 
had  not  been  able  to  subdue,  began  to  come  down  from 
their  mountams,  and  make  inroads  upon  that  part  of  the 
country  wliich  had  been  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

These  people  of  Scotland  were  not  one  nation,  but  two, 
called  the  Scots  and  the  Picts;  they  often  fought  against 
each  other,  but  they  always  joined  together  against  the 
Romans  and  tlie  Britons,  who  had  been  subdued  by  them. 
At  length,  the  Romans  thought  they  would  prevent  these 
Picts  and  Scots  from  coming  into  the  southern  part  of 
Britain,  and  laying  it  waste.  For  this  purpose,  they 
built  a  very  long  wall  between  the  one  side  of  the  island 
and  the  otlier,  so  tliat  none  of  the  Scots  or  Picts  should 
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come  into  the  country  on  the  south  side  of  the  vnSi ;  and 
they  made  towers  on  the  wall,  and  camps,  with  soldiers, 
from  place  to  place ;  so  that,  at  the  lea^t  alarm,  the  sol- 
diers might  hasten  to  defend  any  part  of  the  wall  which 
was  attacked.  This  first  Roman  wall  was  built  between 
the  two  great  Friths  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  just 
where  the  island  of  Britain  is  at  the  narrowest,  and  some 
parts  of  it  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day.  You  can  see  it  cm 
the  map. 

The  wall  defended  the  Britons  for  a  time,  and  the  Scots 
and  Picts  were  shut  out  from  the  fine  rich  land,  and  en- 
closed within  their  own  mountains.  But  they  were  very 
much  displeased  with  this,  and  assembled  themselves  in 
great  nimibers,  and  climbed  over  the  wall  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  Romans  could  do  to  oppose  them.  A  man  d* 
the  name  of  Grahame  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  soldier 
who  got  over,  and  the  common  people  still  call  the  remains 
of  the  wall  Grahame's  dike. 

Now  the  Romans,  finding  that  tliis  first  wall  could  not 
keep  out  the  Barbarians,  (for  so  they  called  the  Picts  and 
the  Scots,)  thought  they  would  give  up  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  to  them,  and  perhaps  it  might  make  them 
quiet.  So  they  built  a  new  wall,  and  a  much  stronger 
one  than  the  first,  sixty  miles  farther  back  from  the  Picts 
and  Scots.  Tet  the  Barbarians  made  as  many  furious 
stacks  to  get  over  this  second  wall  as  ever  they  had  done 
to  break  through  the  former.  But  the  Roman  soldiers 
defended  the  second  wall  so  well,  that  the  Scots  and  Picts 
could  not  break  through  it,  thou^  they  often  came  round 
the  end  of  the  wall  by  sea,  m  boats  made  of  ox  hides 
stretched  upon  hoops,  landed  on  the  other  side,  and  did 
very  much  mischief.  In  the  meantime,  the  poor  Britons 
led  a  very  unhappy  life  ;  for  the  Romans,  when  they  sub- 
dued theu*  coimtry,  had  taken  away  all  their  arms,  and 
they  had  lost  the  habit  of  using  them,  or  of  defending 
themselves,  and  trusted  entirely  to  the  protection  of  the 
Romans. 

.  But  at  this  time  great  quarrels,  and  confusion,  and  wars, 
took  place  at  Rome,     bo  the  Roman  Emperor  sent  to 
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the  soldiers  whom  he  had  maintained  in  Britain,  and  or- 
dered that  they  should  immediately  return  to  thehr  own 
country,  and  leave  the  Britons  to  defend  their  wall  as  wel 
as  they  could,  against  their  unndy  and  warlike  neighboors, 
the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  very 
sorry  for  the  poor  Britons,  but  they  could  do  no  more  to 
help  them  than  by  repairing  the  wall  of  defence.  They 
therefore  built  it  bH  up,  and  made  it  as  strong  as  if  it  were 
quite  new.  And  then  they  took  to  their  ships,  and  left 
the  island. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons  were 

finite  unable  to  protect  the  wall  against  the  Barbarians  ; 
or,  since  their  conquest  by  the  Romans,  they  had  become 
a  weak  and  cowardly  people.  So  the  Picts  and  the  Scots 
wasted  and  destroyed  their  country,  and  took  away  their 
boys  and  girls  to  be  slaves,  and  seized  upon  their  sheep, 
and  upon  their  cattle,  and  burnt  their  houses,  and  did  them 
every  sort  of  mischief.  Thus  at  last  the  Britons,  finding 
themselves  quite  unable  to  resist  these  barbarous  people, 
invited  into  Britain  to  tlieir  assistance  a  number  of  men 
from  Germany,  w^ho  were  called  Anglo-Saxons.  Now, 
these  were  a  very  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  tliey 
came  in  their  ships  from  Germany,  and  landed  in  the 
south  part  of  Britain,  and  helped  the  Britons  to  fight  with 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  drove  them  back  again  into  the 
hills  and  fastnesses  of  their  own  country,  to  the  north  of 
the  wall  which  the  Romans  built ;  and  they  were  never 
afterwards  so  troublesome  to  their  neighbours. 

But  the  Britons  were  not  much  the  better  for  the  de- 
feat of  their  northern  enemies  ;  for  die  Saxons,  when  they 
had  come  into  Britain,  and  saw  what  a  beautiful  rich  coun- 
try it  was,  and  how  the  people  were  not  able  to  defend  it, 
resolved  to  take  the  land  to  themselves,  and  to  make  the 
Britons  their  slaves  and  servants.  The  Britons  were  very 
unwilling  to  have  their  country  taken  from  them  by  the 
people  they  had  called  in  to  help  them,  and  so  strove  to 
oppose  them ;  but  the  Saxons  were  stronger  and  more 
warlike  than  they,  and  defeated  them  so  often,  that  they 
tt  last  got  possession  of-  all  the  level  and  flat  land  in  tfaie 
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south  part  of  Britain.  However,  the  brayest  part  of  the 
Britons  fled  into  a  very  hilly  part  of  Britain,  which  is  call- 
ed Wales,  and  there  they  defaided  themselves  against  the 
Saxons  for  a  great  many  years  ;  and  their  descendants 
still  speak  the  ancient  British  language,  called  Welsh. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Anglo-Saxons  spread  themselves 
throughout  all  the  south  part  of  Britain,  and  the  name  of 
the  country  was  changed,  and  it  was  no  longer  caUed 
Britam,  but  England  ;  which  means  the  land  of  die  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  had  conquered  it. 

While  the  Saxons  and  Britons  were  thus  fighting  to- 
gether, the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  after  they  had  b^n  driven 
back  behind  the  Roman  wall,  also  quarrelled  and  fought 
between  themselves  ;  and  at  last,  after  a  great  many  bat- 
des,  the  Scots  got  completely  the  better  of  the  ricts. 
The  common  people  say  that  the  Scots  destroyed  them 
entirely ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  Ukely  that  they  could  kill 
such  great  numbers  of  people.  Yet  it  is  certam  they  must 
have  slain  many,  and  driven  others  out  of  the  country,  and 
made  the  rest  their  servants  and  slaves  ;  at  least  the  Picts 
w^e  never  heard  of  in  history  after  these  great  defeats, 
and  the  Scots  gave  their  own  name  to  the  north  part  of 
Britain,  as  the  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  did  to  tire  south 
part :  and  so  came  the  name  of  Scotland,  the  land  of  the 
Scots ;  and  England,  die  land  of  the  English.  The  two 
kii^doms  were  divided  from  each  other,  first  by  the  rivet 
Tweed,  then  by  a  great  range  of  hills  and  wildernesses^ 
and  then  by  a  branch  of  the  sea  called  the  Frith  of  Solway. 
The  diviision  b  not  very  far  from  the  old  Roman  wall.. 
The  wall  itself  has  been  long  suffered  to  ff>  to  ruins  ;  but^ 
as  I  have  already  said,  there  are  some  parts  of  it  istill 
standing,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  it  runs  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  over  high  hills,  and  through  great  bogs  md 
morasses. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  Britain  was  divided  between 
three  different  nations,  who  were  enemies  to  each  other. 
There  was  England,  which  was  the  richest  and  best  part 
of  the  island,  and  which  was  inhabited  by  die  English, 
Then  there  was  Scotknd,  full  of  hills  and  great  lakes,  and 
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difficult  and  dio^eroiis  precipices,  wild  heaths,  mid  great 
morasses.  Thb  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Scots,  or 
Scotdsh  men.  And  there  was  Wales,  where  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  British  had  fled,  to  obtain  safety  from  ihe 
Saxons. 

The  Welsh  defended  their  coimtry  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  English  got  possession  of  it  at  last.  But  they  were 
not  able  to  become  masters  of  Scotland,  thou^  they  tried 
it  very  often.  The  two  countries  were  under  different 
kings,  who  fought  together  very  often  and  very  desperate- 
ly ;  and  thus  you  see  the  reason  why  England  and  Scot- 
land, though  making  parts  of  the  same  island,  were  for  a 
long  time  great  enemies  to  each  other.  Papa  will  show 
you  the  two  countries  on  the  map,  and  you  must  take  no- 
tice how  Scotland  is  all  full  of  hills,  and  wild  moors  cov- 
ered with  heather. — But  now  I  think  upon  it,  Mr.  Hugh 
Litdejohn  is  a  traveller,  and  has  se^  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land too  with  his  own  eyes.  However,  it  will  do  no  barm 
to  look  at  the  map. 

The  English  are  very  fond  of  their  fine  country  ;  th^ 
call  it  OU  England,  and  think  it  the  finest  land  that  the 
sun  shines  upon.  And  the  Scots  are  also  very  proud  of 
their  own  country,  with  its  great  lakes  and  mountains ; 
and,  in  the  old  language  of  the  country,  they  call  it  ^^  The 
knd  of  the  lakes  and  mountains,  and  the  brave  men ;" 
and  often,  also,  the  Land  of  Cakes,  because  the  people 
live  a  good  deal  upon  cakes  made  of  oatmeal,  instead  of 
wheaten  bread.  But  both  England  and  Scotland  are  now 
parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  and  there  is  no  use  in  asking 
which  b  the  best  country,  or  has  the  bn^est  men. 

This  is  but  a  dull  chapter,  Mr.  Litdejohn.  But  as  we 
are  to  tell  many  stories  about  Scotland  and  Engbnd,  it  is 
best  to  learn  what  sort  of  countries  we  are  talking  about. 
The  next  story  shall  be  more  entertaining. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Th$  Story  of  Macbeth. 

Soon  after  the  Scots  and  Picts  imd  become  one  neo- 
pie,  as  I  told  you  before,  there  was  a  King  of  ScoUand 
called  Duncan,  a  Tery  good  old  man.  He  bid  two  sons; 
one  was  called  Malcolm,  and  the  other  Donaldbane.  But 
King  Duncan  was  too  old  to  lead  out  his  army  to  battle, 
and  his  sons  were  too  young  to  help  him. 

At  this  time  Scotland,  and  indeed  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  much 
harassed  by  the  Danes.  These  were  a  very  fierce,  war- 
like pecmle,  who  sailed  firom  one  place  to  another  and 
landed  tneir  armies  on  the  coast,  burning  and  destroying 
ereiything  wherever  they  came.  They  were  heathens, 
and  did  not  believe  in  tbe  Bible,  but  thought  of  nothing 
but  battle  and  slao^ter,  and  making  plunder.  When 
they  came  to  countries  where  the  inhabitants  were  cow- 
ardly, they  took  possession  of  the4and,  as  I  told  you  the 
Saxons  tock  possession  of  Britain.  At  other  times,  thev 
landed  with  their  soldiers,  took  what  spoil  they  could  find, 
burned  the  houses,  and  then  got  on  board,  hoisted  sails, 
and  away  agam.  Th^  did  so  much  mischief,  that  peo- 
ple put  up  prayers  to  Ood  in  the  churches  to  deliver  tnem 
from  the  rage  of  the  Danes. 

Now,  it  happened  in  King  Duncan's  time,  that  a  great 
fleet  of  these  Danes  came  to  Scotland  and  landed  their 
men  in  Fife,  and  threatened  to  take  possession  of  that 
province.  So  a  numerous  Scottish  army  was  levied  to  n> 
to  fig^t  with  them.  The  King,  as  I  told  you,  was  too  dd 
to  command  his  army,  and  his  sons  were  too  young.  So 
he  sent  out  one  of  his  near  relations,  who  was  called  Mac- 
beth; he  was  son  of  Finel,  who  was  Thane,  as  it  was 
called,  of  Gfaunis.  The  governors  of  provinces  were  at 
that  time,  in  Scotland,  called  Thanes^  they  were  after- 
wards termed  Earls. 
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This  Macbeth,  who  was  a  brave  soldier,  put  Ums^  at 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  marched  against  the 
Danes.  And  he  carried  with  him  a  relation  of  his  own, 
called  Banquo,  who  was  Thane  of  Lochaber,  and  was  also 
a  very  brave  man.  So  there  was  a  great  battle  fought 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Scots,  and  Macbeth  and  Ban- 
quo  defeated  the  Danes,  and  drove  them  back  to  their 
snips,  leaving  a  great  many  of  their  soldiers  both  kilted 
and  wound^.  Then  Macbeth  and  his  army  marched 
back  to  a  town  in  the  Nortli  of  Scotland,  called  Forres, 
rejoicing  on  account  of  their  victory. 

Now  there  lived  at  this  tune  three  old  women  in  the 
town  of  Porres,  wliom  people  thought  were  witches,  and 
supposed  they  could  tell  what  was  to  come  to  pass.  No- 
body would  believe  such  folly  now-a-days,  except  low 
and  ignorant  creatures,  such  as  those  who  consult  gipsies 
in  order  to  have  their  fortunes  told;  but  fai  those  early 
times  the  people  were  much  more  ignorant,  and  even  great 
men,  like  Macbeth,  believed  that  such  persons  as  these 
witches  of  Porres  could  tell  what  was  to  come  to  pass 
afterwards,  and  listened  to  the  nonsense  they  told  them,  as 
if  tlie  old  women  had  really  been  prophetesses.  The  old 
women  saw  that  they  were  respected  and  feared,  so  that 
they  were  tempted  to  impose  upon  people,  by  pretendhf 
to  tell  what  was  to  happen  to  them,  ana  they  got  presents 
for  doing  so. 

So  the  three  old  women  went  and  stood  by  the  wiy- 
side,  in  a  great  moor  or  heath  near  Porres,  and  waited 
till  Macbeth  came  up.  And  then,  stepping  before  him  as 
he  was  marching  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  the  first 
woman  said,  "  All  hail,  Macbeth — ^hail  to  thee.  Thane  of 
Glamis."  The  second  said,  "All  hail,  Macbetb-4wl 
to  thee.  Thane  of  Cawdor."  Then  the  tMrd,  vnshing  to 
pay  him  a  higher  compliment  than  the  other  two,  said, 
"  All  hail,  Macbeth,  that  shall  be  Kmg  of  Scotland." 
Macbeth  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  them  give  him 
these  tides;  and  while  he  was  wondcrmg  what  they  could 
mean,  Banquo  stepped  forward,  and  asked  them  whether 
they  had  nothing  to  tell  about  him  as  well  as  about  Mac- 
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heAk,  And  tliey  said  that  he  should  not  be  so  greet  as 
Macbeth,  but  that  though  he  himself  should  never  be  a 
king,  yet  his  children  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  and  be  kings  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Before  Macbeth  was  recovered  from  his  surprise,  there 
pame  a  messenger  to  tell  him  that  his  iather  was  dead,  s6 
th^  be  was  become  Thane  of  Glamis  by  inheritance. 
And  there  came  a  second  messei^er  from  the  King,  to 
thank  Macbeth  for  the  great  victory  over  the  Danes,  and 
tell  hkn  that  the  Tliane  of  Cawdor  had  rebelled  against 
the  King,  and  that  the  King  had  taken  his  office  from  him, 
and  had  sent  to  make  Macbeth  Thane  of  Cawdor  as  weU 
as  Giamis.  Thus  the  two  first  old  women  seemed  to  be 
r^t  in  giving  him  these  two  tides.  I  dare  say  they  knew 
something  of  the  death  (^  Macbeth 's  father,  and  that  the 
government  of  Cawdor  was  intended  for  Macbetli,  though 
he  had  not  heard  of  it. 

Howev^,  Macbeth  seeing  a  part  of  their  words  come 
to  be  true,  began  to  think  how  he  was  to  bring  the  rest  to 
pass,  and  make  himself  King,  as  well  as  Thane  of  Glamis 
and  Cawdor.  And  Macbeth  Iiad  a  wife,  who  was  a  very 
ambitious  wicked  woman,  and  when  slie  found  out  that 
her  husband  thought  of  raising  himself  up  to  be  King  of 
Scotland,  she  encouraged  him  by  aU  means  in  her  power, 
and  persuaded  him  that  the  only  way  to  get  possession  of 
the  crown  was  to  kill  tlie  good  old  king,  Duncan.  Mac- 
beth was  very  unwilling  to  conmiit  so  great  a  crime,  for 
he  knew  what  a  good  king  Duncan  had  been,  and  he  re- 
collected how  he  was  his  relation,  and  had  been  always 
rery  kind  to  him,  and  had  intrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand.of  his  army,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  the  govern- 
moit  (Mr  Thanedom  of  Cawdor.  But  his  wife  continued 
tellii^  him  what  a  foolish  cowardly  thing  it  was  in  him  not 
to  t]£e  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  King,  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  gain  what  the  witches  promised  him. 
So  the  wicked  advice  of  his  wife,  and  the  prophecy  of 
these  wretched  old  women,  at  last  brought  Macbeth  to 
think  of  murdering  his  King  and  hb  friend.     The  way  in 
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jrbicb  be  abcomplished  hb  crime,  made  it  still  nore 
abominable. 

Macbeth  invited  Duncan  to  come  to  visit  bim,  at  a  great 
castle  near  Inverness ;  and  the  good  Kii^,  who  had  no 
fuspicions  of  his  kinsman,  accepted  the  invitatioQ  very 
willing.  Macbeth  and  his  lady  received  the  King  and 
all  bis  retinue  with  much  appearance  of  joy,  and  nude  a 
great  feast,  as  a  subject  would  do  to  make  his  King  wel* 
come.  About  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  King  desired 
to  go  to  his  apartment,  and  Macbeth  conducted  him  to  a 
ine  room,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him.  Now,  it 
was  the  custom,  in  those  barbarous  times,  that  wbarever 
the  King  slept,  two  armed  men  slept  in  the  same  chamber, 
in  order  to  defend  his  person,  in  case  he  should  be  at* 
tacked  by  any  one  during  the  night.  But  the  wicked 
Lady  Macbeth  had  made  these  two  watchmen  drink  a 
great  deal  of  wine,  and  had  besides  put  some  drugs  into 
the  liauor,  so  that  when  they  went  to  the  King's  apartment 
they  both  fell  asleep,  and  slept  so  soundly,  that  nothing 
could  awaken  them. 

Then  the  cruel  Macbeth  came  into  King  Duncan's  bed- 
room about  two  in  the  morning.  It  was  a  terrible  stormy 
night ;  but  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  of  the  thunder  cooM 
not  awaken  the  King,  as  he  was  old  and  weary  with  his 
journey  ;  neither  could  it  awaken  the  two- sentinels.  They 
all  slept  soundly.  So  Macbeth  having  come  into  the  room, 
and  stepped  gently  over  the  floor,  he  took  the  two  dirks 
which  Delonged  to  the  sentinels,  and  stabbed  poor  old 
King  Duncan  to  the  heart,  and  tbit  so  effectually,  that  be 
died  without  giving  even  a  groan.  Then  Macbeth  put  the 
bloody  daggers  into  the  buids  of  the  sentinels,  and  be 
daubed  their  faces  over  with  blood,  that  it  might  appear  as 
if  they  had  committed  the  murder.  Macbeth  was  firi^t- 
ened  at  what  he  had  done,  but  bis  wife  made  him  wash  hb 
bands  and  go  to  bed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  who 
attended  on  the  King,  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle,  and  there  they  began  to  talk  of  what  a  dreadful 
ftorm  it  liad  been  tlie  night  before.     But  Macbeth  couU 
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ieafcely  understuid  what  they  sud,  tat  he  was  thiaking 
on  somethix^  much  worse  and  more  frightful  than  the 
storm,  and  was  wondering  what  would  be  said  when  they 
heard  of  the  murder.  They  waited  for  some  time,  but 
finding  the  King  did  not  come  from  his  apartment,  one  of 
the  noblemen  went  to  see  whether  he  was  well  or  notj 
But  when  he  came  into  the  room,  he  found  poor  King 
Duncan  lyins  stiff,  and  cold,  and  bloody,  and  tho  two 
sentinels,  wim  their  dirks  or  daggers  covered  widi  blood, 
both  last  asleep.  As  soon  as  the  Scottish  nobles  saw  diis 
terrible  sight,  they  were  gready  astonished  and  enraged  ; 
and  Macbeth  made  believe  as  if  he  were  more  enraged 
than  any  of  them,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  before  any  ono 
could  prevent  him,  he  killed  the  two  attendants  of  the 
King  who  slept  in  the  bed-chamber,  pretending  to  think 
th^  had  been  guilty  of  murdering  King  Duncan. 

When  Mdcolm  and  Donaldbane,  the  two  sons  of  the 
good  King,  saw  their  father  skin  in  this  strange  manner 
within  Macbeth's  casde,  they  became  afraid  that  they 
might  be  put  to  death  likewise,  and  fled  away  out  of  Scot^ 
land  ;  for  notwithstanding  all  the  excuses  which  he  could 
make,  they  still  believed  tliat  Macbeth  had  killed  their 
father.  Donaldbane  fled  into  some  distant  islands,  but 
Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  Duncan,  went  to  the  court  of 
England,  where  he  begged  for  .assistance  from  the  Eng* 
Ush  Kii^,  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  as  his 
father's  successor. 

In  the  meantime,  Macbeth  took  possession  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Scotland,  and  thus  all  his  wicked  wishes  seem^ 
to  be  fulfilled.  But  he  was  not  happy.  He  began  to 
reflect  how  wicked  he  had  been  in  killing  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  and  how  some  other  person,  as  ambitious  as 
he  was  himself,  might  do  the  same  thing  to  him.  He  re- 
membered, too,  tbnt  the  old  women  had  said,  that  the 
chikhren  of  Banquo  should  succeed  to  the  throne  after 
his  death,  and  therefore  he  concluded  that  Banquo  might 
be  tempted  to  conspire  against  him,  as  he  had  himself 
done  against  King  Duncan.  The  wicked  always  think 
other  people  are  as  bad  as  themselves.  In  order  to  pre- 
2* 
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teat  dus  supposed  dai^er,  he  hired  nifiiDs  to  watch  m  a 
wood|  where  Banquo  md  hk  son  Fleance  somedmes  used 
to  walk  in  the  evening,  with  instructians  to  attack  them, 
and  kill  both  fitther  and  son.  The  vilbins  did  as  they 
were  ordered  by  Macbeth ;  but  while  they  were  kiBing 
Banquo,  the  boy  Fleance  made  his  escape  from  their 
wicked  hands,  and  fled  from  Scotland  into  Wales.  And 
it  is  said,  that  long  afterwards,  his  children  came  to  pos- 
sess the  Scottish  crown. 

Macbeth  was  not  the  more  hq>py  that  he  had  shun  his 
brave  friend  and  cousin  Banquo.  He  knew  that  men 
began  to  suspect  the  wicked  deeds  which  he  had  done, 
and  he  was  constantly  afraid  that  some  one  would  put  him 
to  death  as  he  had  done  his  old  sovereign,  or  that  Mal- 
colm would  obtain  assistance  from  the  King  of  England, 
and  come  to  make  war  against  him,  and  take  from  him 
the  Scottish  kingdom.  So,  in  tUs  great  perplexity  of 
mind,  he  thought  he  would  go  to  the  old  w(»nen,  whose 
words  had  first  put  into  his  mind  the  desire  of  becoming 
a  king.  It  is  to  oe  supposed,  that  he  offered  them  pres- 
ents, and  tliat  they  were  cunning  enou^  to  study  how  to 
dve  him  some  answer,  which  should  make  him  continue 
m  the  belief  that  they  could  prophesy  what  was  to  happen 
in  future  times.  So  they  answered  to  him  that  he  slxnild 
not  be  conquered  or  lose  the  crown  of  Scotland,  until  a 
great  forest,  called  Bimam  Wood,  should  come  to  attack 
iiim  in  a  strong  castle  situated  on  a  high  hill  called  Dun- 
sinane.  Now,  the  hill  of  Dunsinane  is  upon  the  one  side 
of  a  valley,  and  the  forest  of  Bimam  is  upon  the  other, 
"niere  are  twelve  miles  distance  betwixt  them,  and  be- 
sides that,  Macbeth  thou^t  it  was  impossible  that  the 
trees  could  ever  come  to  the  assault  of  the  castle*  He 
therefore  rel^olved  to  fortify  his  castle  on  the  hili  of  Dun- 
sinane very  strongly,  as  being  a  place  'in  which  he  would 
always  be  sure  to  be  safe.  For  this  purpose  he  caused 
all  lus  great  nobility  and  Thanes  to  send  m  stones,  and 
wood,  and  other  things  wanted  in  building,  and  to  drag 
them  with  oxen  up  to  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  where  he 
was  building  ftie  castle. 
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Now,  among  other  nobles  who  were  obliged  to  send 
oxen,  and  horses,  and  materials,  to  this  laborious  work, 
was  one  called  Macduff,  the  Thane  of  Fife.  Macbeth 
was  afraid  of  this  Thane,  for  he  was  very  powerful,  and 
was  accounted  both  brare  and  wise;  utid  Macbeth  thougbl 
he  would  most  probably  join  with  Prince  Malcolm,  if 
ever  he  should  come  from  England  with  an  army.  The 
King,  therefore,  h»l  a  private  hatred  ag^unst  the  Thane 
of  Fife,  which  he  kept  concealed  from  aU  men,  until  he 
should  have  some  opportunit}-  of  putting  him  to  death  as 
he  had  done  Duncan  and  Banquo.  Macduff,  on  his  part, 
kept  upon  hb  guard,  and  went  to  the  King's  court  as  s^ 
dom  as  he  could,  thinking  himself  never  safe  unless  whHe 
b  his  own  castle  of  Kennoway,  which  is  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  King  had  summoned 
several  of  his  nobles,  and  Macduff,  the  Thane  of  Fife, 
amongst  others,  to  attend  him  at  his  new  castle  of  Don-* 
sinane;  and  they  were  all  obliged  to  come,  none  dared 
stay  behind.     Now,  the  King  was  to  give  the  nobles  a 

5;reat  entertainment,  and  preparations  were  made  for  it. 
n  the  meantime,  Macbeth  rode  out  with  a  few  attendants, 
to  see  the  oxen  dmg  the  wood  and  the  stones  up  the  hill, 
for  enlarging  and  surengthening  the  Castle.  So  they  saw 
most  of  &e  oxen  trud^ng  up  the  hill  with  great  difficulty, 
for  the  ascent  b  very  steep,  and  the  burdens  were  heavy, 
and  the  weather  was  extremely  hot.  At  length  Macbeth 
saw  a  pair  of  oxen  so  tired  that  they  could  go  no  farther 
up  the  hill,  but  feH  down  under  dieir  load.  Then  the 
King  was  very  angry,  and  demanded  to  know  who  it  was 
among  hb  Thanes  that  had  sent  oxen  so  weak  and  so  un- 
fit for  hbour,  when  he  had  so  much  work  for  them  to  do. 
Some  one  replied  that  the  oxen  belonged  to  Macduff,  the 
Thane  of  Fife.  **  Tlien,"  said  the  King  in  great  anger, 
*'  since  the  Thane  of  Fife  sends  such  worthless  cattle  as 
these  to  do  my  labour,  I  will  put  hb  own  neck  into  the 
ycJce,  and  make  him  drag  the  burdens  himself." 

There  was  a  friend  of  Macduff  who  heard  these  angry 
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iKSfftemom  of  the  King,  and  hasteoed  to  c<»miiiiiioile 
them  to  the  Thane  of  Fife,  who  was  walking  in  the  baH 
of  the  King's  castle  while  dinner  was  preparing.  The 
instant  that  Macduff  heard  what  the  King  had  said,  he 
knew  he  had  no  tune  to  lose  in  niaking  his  escape;  Cor 
whenever  Macbeth  threatened  to  do  mischief  to  any  one, 
he  was  sure  to  keep  his  word. 

So  Macduff  snatched  up  firom  the  table  a  loaf  of  bread, 
called  for  his  horses  and  his  servants,  and  was  galloping 
back  to  his  own  province  of  Fife  before  Macbeth  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobility  were  returned  to  the  castle.  The  first 
question  which  the  King  asked  was,  what  had  become  of 
Macduff?  and  being  informed  that  he  had  fled  from  Dun- 
smane,  he  ordered  a  body  of  his  guards  to  attend  him, 
and  mounted  on  horseback  himself  to  pursue  the  Thane, 
with  the  purpose  of  putting  him  to  deauu 

Macduff,  m  the  meantime,  fled  as  fast  as  horses'  feet 
could  carry  him;  but  he  was  so  ill  provided  with  money 
for  his  expenses,  that,  when  he  came  to  the  great  feny 
over  the  river  Tay,  he  had  nothing  to  give  to  the  boatmen 
who  took  him  across,  excepting  the  loaf  of  bread  which  he 
bad  taken  from  the  King's  table.  The  place  was  called, 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  Ferr^  of  the  Loaf. 

When  Macduff  got  into  his  province  of  Fife,  which  is 
oo  the  other  side  of  the  Tay,  he  rode  on  faster  than  be- 
fore, towards  his  own  casde  of  Keanoway,  which,  as  I 
CoM  you,  stands  close  by  the  soa-side;  and  when  he 
reached  it,  the  King  and  his  guards  were  not  far  behind 
him.  Macduff  ordered  bis  wife  to  shut  the  gates  of  the 
casde,  draw  up  the  drawbridge,  and  on  no  account  to 
permit  the  King  or  any  of  hb  soldiers  to  enter.  In  the 
meandme,  he  went  to  the  small  harbour  beloi^ing  to  the 
casde,  and  caused  a  ship  which  was  lying  there  to  be  fit- 
ted out  for  sea  in  all  Inste,  and  got  on  board  himself,  in 
order  to  escape  from  Macbeth. 

In  the  meantime,  Macbeth  summoned  the  lady  to  sur- 
render the  casde,  and  to  deliver  up  her  husband.  •  But 
Lady  Macduff,  who  was  a  wise  and  a  brave  woman,  made 
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wmy  excuses  and  ddajs,  uotil  she  knew  that  h^  bushand 
was  safety  on  board  the  ship,  and  had  sailed  from  the 
harbour.  Then  she  spoke  bokUy  from  the  wall  of  the 
castle  to  the  King,  who  was  standing  bdbre  the  gate  stifl 
demanding  entrance,  with  many  threiOs  of  what  he  woold 
do  if  Macduff  was  not  gnren  up  to  him. 

"  Do  you  see,"  she  said,  "  yonwhite  sail  upon  the  sea  ? 
Yonder  goes  Macduff  to  the  Court  of  Ikielana.  You  will 
never  see  him  i^^,  till  he  comes  back  with  young  Prince 
Malcolm  to  pull  3rou  down  from  the  throne,  and  to  put 
you  to  death.  You  will  never  be  able  to  put  your  yoke, 
as  you  threatened,  on  the  Thane  of  Fife's  neck." 

Some  say  that  Macbeth  was  so  much  incensed  at  diis 
bold  answer,  that  he  and  his  guards  attacked  the  Castle 
and  took  it,  killing  the  brave  lady  and  aU  whom  they  found 
there.  But  others  say,  and  I  believe  more  truly,  that  the 
King,  seeing  that  the  Casde  of  Kennoway  was  very  strong, 
and  that  Macduff  had  esciqped  from  lum,  and  was  enn 
barked  for  Endand,  departed  back  to  Dunsinane  without 
attracting  to  take  Macduff's  Casde  of  Kennoway.  The 
ruins  of  t&  Casde  are  still  to  be  seen. 

There  reigned  at  that  time  in  England  a  very  good 
King,  called  Edward  the  Confess<nr.  I  told  you  that 
Prince  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Duncan,  was  at  his  court  eo- 
Uckine  assistance  to  recover  the  Scottish  throne.  The 
arrival  of  Macduff  sreatly  aided  the  success  of  his  peti* 
tion ;  for  the  English  King  knew  that  Macduff  was  a  brave 
and  a  wise  man.  As  he  assured  Edward  that  the  ScoU 
were  tired  of  the  cruel  Macbeth,  and  would  join  Prince 
Malcohn  if  he  were  to  enter  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  the  King  ordered  a  great  warrior,  called  Siward^ 
Earl  of  Northwnberland,  to  enter  Scotland  with  an  army, 
and  assist  Prince  Malcolm  in  the  recovery  of  his  father's 
crown. 

Then  it  happened  as  Macduff  had  said,  for  the  Scottish 
thanes  and  nobles  would  not  fight  for  Macbeth,  but  joined 
Prince  Malcolm  and  Macduff  against  him ;  so  that  at 
lei^th  he  shut  himself  up  in  bis  castle  of  Dunsinane,  where 
he  thought  liimself  safe,  according  to  the  old  women's 
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ptophecyj  until  Birnam  Wood  shonld  come  agunst  fatm» 
He  boasted  of  this  to  his  followers,  and  encouraged  them 
to  make  a  valiant  defence,  assuring  them  of  certain  victory. 
At  this  time  Malcolm  and  MacduiF  were  come  as  fiur  as 
Birnam  Wood,  and  lay  encamped  there  with  their  army. 
The  next  morning,  when  they  were  to  march  across  the 
broad  valley  to  attack  the  castle  of  Dunsinane,  Macduff 
advised  that  every  soldier  should  cut  down  a  bough  of  a 
tree  and  carry  it  in  his  hand,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be 
aUe  to  see  how  many  men  were  coming  against  them. 

Now,  the  sentinel  who  stood  on  Macbeth's  Casde-wall, 
when  be  saw  all  these  branches  which  the  soldiers  of 
Prince  Malcolm  carried,  ran  to  the  King,  and  informed 
him  that  the  Wood  of  Birnam  was  moving  towards  the 
casde  of  Dunsinane.  The  King  at  first  called  him  a  liar^ 
and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  when  he  looked 
firom  the  walls  himself,  and  saw  the  appearance  of  a  forest 
approaching  from  Birnam,  he  knew  the  hour  of  his  de- 
struction was  come.  His  followers,  too,  began  to  be  dis- 
heartened, and  to  fly  from  the  Castle,  seeing  then*  master 
had  lost  all  hopes. 

Macbeth,  however,  recoUected  his  own  Iwravery,  and 
sallied  desperately  out  at  the  head  of  the  few  foUowers 
wh^  remained  faithful  to  him.  He  was  killed  after  a 
furious  resistance,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  MacdufF  in 
the  thick  of  die  batde.  Prince  Malcolm  mounted  the 
throne  of  Scodand,  and  reigned  long  and  prosperously. 
He  rewarded  Macduff  by  declaring  that  his  descendant 
should  lead  the  vanguard  of  the  Scottish  army  in  batde, 
and  place  the  crown  on  the  King's  head  at  the  ceremony 
of  Coronation.  King  Malcolm  also  created  the  Thanes 
of  Scodand  Earls,  after  the  tide  adopted  in  the  Court  of 
England. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  FeudiU  System^  and  the  Gorman  Conquest. 

The  conduct  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  story  of  Macbeth,  was  very  generous  and 
noble.  He  sent  a  large  army  and  bis  general  Siward  to 
assist  to  dethrone  the  tyrant  Macbeth,  and  to  place  Mal- 
colm, the  son  of  the  murdered  King  Duncan,  upon  the 
throne;  and  we  have  seen  how,  with  assistance  of  Mac- 
duff, they  fortunately  succeeded.  But  Kbg  Edward 
never  thought  of  taking  any  part  of  Scotland  to  himself 
in  the  coniusion  occasioned  by  the  invasion;  for  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  was  not  ambitious  or  covetous  of  what 
did  not  belong  to  him.  It  had  been  well  both  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  that  there  had  been  more  such  go^ 
and  moderate  kings,  as  it  would  have  prevented  many 
great  quarrels,  long  wars,  and  terrible  bloodshed. 

But  good  King  Edward  the  Confessor  did  not  leave 
any  children  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  king  called  Harold,  who  was  the  last  mon- 
arch of  the  Saxon  race  that  ever  reigned  in  England. 
The  Saxons,  you  recollect,  had  conquered  the  Britons, 
and  now  there  came  a  new  enemy  to  attack  the  Saxons. 
These  were  the  Normans,  a  people  who  came  from 
France,  but  were  not  originally  Frenchmen.  Their  fore- 
fathers  were  a  colony  of  those  Northern  pirates,  whom 
we  mentioned  before  as  plundering  all  the  sea-coasts  which 

Komised  them  any  booty.  They  were  frequently  caDed 
orthmen  or  Normans.  A  large  body  of  them  landed  on 
the  north  part  of  France,  and  compelled  the  King  of  that 
country  to  yield  up  to  them  the  possession  of  a  large  ter- 
ritory, or  province,  called  Neustria,  the  name  of  which 
chained  to  Normandy,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
these  Northmen,  or  Normans.  This  province  was  sov- 
emed  by  the  Norman  chief,  who  was  called  a  Duke,  vooi 
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a  Latin  word  signiiVing  a  general.  He  exercised  all  die 
powers  of  a  king  within  his  donuni<nis  of  Normandy,  but, 
m  consideration  of  his  being  possessed  of  a  part  of  the 
territories  of  France,  he  acknowledged  the  kmg  of  that 
country  for  his  sovereign,  and  became  what  was  called 
his  vassal. 

This  connexi(m  of  a  king  as  sovereign,  with  his  princes 
and  great  men  as  vassals,  must  be  attended  to  and  under- 
stood, in  order  that  you  may  comprehend  the  history 
which  follows.  A  great  king,  or  sovereign  prince,  gave 
large  provinces,  or  grants  of  land,  to  his  dukes,  earls,  and 
noblemen,  and  each  of  them  possessed  nearly  as  much 
power,  within  his  own  district,  as  the  king  did  in  the  rest 
of  his  dominions.  But  then  the  vassal,  whether  duke, 
earl,  or  lord,  or  whatsoever  he  was,  was  obliged  to  come 
with  a  certain  number  of  men  to  assist  the  sovereign,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  war ;  and  in  time  of  peace,  he  was 
bound  to  attend  on  his  court  when  summoned,  and  do 
homage  to  him — ^that  is,  acknowledge  that  he  was  Ins 
master  and  liege  lord.  In  like  manner,  the  vassals  of  the 
crown,  as  they  were  called,  divided  the  lands  whicb  the 
king  had  given  them  into  estates,  which  they  bestowed  on 
knights  and  gendemen,  whom  they  thought  fitted  to  follow 
them  in  war,  and  to  attend  tliem  in  peace;  for  the^,  too, 
held  courts,  and  administered  justice,  each  in  his  own 
province.  Then  the  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
these  estates  firom  the  great  nobles,  distributed  the  pro- 
perty among  an  inferior  class  of  proprietors,  some  of 
whom  cultivated  the  land  themselves,  and  others  by  means 
of  husbandmen  and  peasants,  who  were  treated  as  a  sort 
of  slaves,  being  bought  and  sold  like  brute  beasts,  along 
with  the  &rms  which  they  laboured. 

Thus,  when  a  great  king,  like  that  of  France  or  Eng- 
land, went  to  war,  be  summoned  aU  his  crown  vassals  to 
attend  him,  with  the  number  of  armed  men  correspond- 
ing to  his  Fief,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  the  territory  which 
had  been  granted  to  each  of  them.  The  prince,  duke, 
or  earl,  in  order  to  obey  the  summons,  caUed  upon  all  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  bad  given  estates,  to  attend  Ins 
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Standard  with  their  foUowers  m  arms.  The  gentlemen, 
in  their  tuam,  called  on  the  Franklins,  a  lower  order  jof 
gentry,  and  upon  the  peasants,  and  thus  the  whole  force 
of  tte  kingdom  was  assembled  in  one  array.  Thb  sys- 
tem of  holding  lands  for  military  service,  that  is,  for  fight- 
ing  for  the  sovereign  when  called  upon,  was  called  the 
Feudal  Ststem.  It  was  general  through  all  Europe 
for  a  great  many  c^es. 

But  as  many  of  these  great  crown  vassals,  as,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  became  extremely  pow- 
erfiil,  they  were  in  the  custom  of  making  peace  and  war 
at  their  own  band,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
King  of  France,  their  sovereign.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  vassals  of  these  great  dukes  and  princes  frequently 
made  war  on  each  other,  for  war  was  the  business  of 
every  one  ;  while  the  poor  bondsman,  who  cultivated  the 
ground,  was  subjected  to  the  greatest  hardships,  and  plun- 
dered and  ill-treated  by  whichever  side  had  the  better. 
The  nobles  and  gendemen  fought  on  horseback,  arrayed 
in  armour  of  steel,  richly  ornamented  withgold  and  silver, 
and  were  called  knights  or  squires.  They  used  long 
hnces,  with  which  they  rode  fiercely  against  each  other, 
and  swords,  and  clubs  or  maces,  to  fi^  hand  to  hand, 
ynhen  the  lance  was  broken.  Inkfior  persons  fought  on 
foot,  and  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  virhich,  ac- 
cording to  their  form,  were  called  long-bows  or  cross- 
bows, and  served  to  kiU  men  at  a  distance,  instead  of  guns 
and  cannon,  which  were  not  then  invented.  The  poor 
bosbandmen  were  obliged  to  come  to  the  field  of  batde 
With  such  arms  as  they  had,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
tUng  to  see  a  few  of  these  knights  and  squires  ride  over 
and  pnt  to  fli^t  many  hundreds  of  them ;  for  the  gentry 
were  armed  in  complete  armour,  so  that  they  could  re- 
ceive little  hurt,  and  the  poor  peasants  had  scarce  clothes 
vaScieat  to  cover  them.  You  may  see  coats  of  the  an- 
cient armour  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London  md  else- 
where, as  matters  of  curiosity. 

It  was  not  a  very  happy  time  this,  when  there  was 
scafcdy  any  kw,  but  the  strong  took  everjrthing  from  tbe 
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weak  at  their  pleasure ;  for  as  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  obliged  to  be  soldiers,  it  naturally  followed 
that  they  were  engaged  in  continual  fighting. 

The  great  crown-vassak,  in  particular,  made  ccmstant 
war  upon  one  another,  and  sometimes  upon  the  sovereign 
himself,  though  to  do  so  was  to  forfeit  their  fiefs,  or  the 
territories  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them.  But  they 
took  the  opportunity,  when  they  were  tolerably  certam 
that  he  would  not  have  strength  sufficient  to  punish  them. 
In  short,  no  one  could  maintain  his  right  longer  than  he 
had  the  power  of  defending  it ;  and  this  induced  the  more 
poor  and  helpless  to  throw  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  brave  and  powerful — acknowledge  themselves 
their  vassals  and  subjects,  and  do  homage  to  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  obtain  their  safeguard. 

While  things  were  in  this  slate,  William,  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  the  leader  of  that  valiant  people,  whose 
ancestors  had  conquered  that  provmce,  began,  upon  the 
death  of  good  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  consider  the 
season  as  favourable  for  an  attempt  to  conquer  the  wealthy 
kingdom  of  England.  He  pretended  King  Edward  had 
named  him  his  heir ;  but  his  surest  reliance  was  upon  a 
strong  army  of  his  brave  Normans,  to  whom  were  joined 
many  knights  and  squires  from  distant  countries,  who 
hoped,  by  assisting  this  Duke  William  in  his  proposed 
conquest,  to  obtain  from  him  good  English  estates,  under 
the  regulations  which  I  have  described. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy  landed  in  Sussex  in  the  yeter 
one  thousand  and  sixty-six,  after  the  birth  of  our  biased 
Saviour.  He  had  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  chosen  men 
for  accomplishing  his  bold  enterprize.  Harold,  who  had 
succeeded  Edward  the  Confessor  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, had  been  just  engaged  in  repelling  an  attack  upon 
England  by  the  Norwegians,  and  was  now  called  upon  to 
oppose  this  new  and  more  formidable  invasion.  The  ar- 
mies of  England  and  Normandy  engaged  in  a  desperate 
battle  near  Hastings,  and  the  victory  was  long  obstinatdy 
contested.  The  Normans  had  a  great  advantage,  from 
hfliviiig  amongst  them  large  bands  of  archers  who  wed 
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ibe  long-bow,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  English,  who  had 
but  few  bow-men  to  oppose  them;  yet  the  victory  re- 
mained doubtful,  though  the  battle  had  lasted  from  nine 
in  the  nK>rning  until  the  close  of  the  day,  when  an  arrow 
pierced  through  King  Harold's  head,  and  he  feU  dead  on 
the  spot.  The  English  then  retreated  from  the  field,  and 
Duke  William  used  his  advantage  with  so  much  skill  and 
dexterity,  that  he  made  himself  master  of  all  England, 
and  reigned  there  under  the  tide  of  William  the  Con- 
quoror.  He  divided  great  part  of  the  rich  country  of 
England  among  his  Norman  followers,  who  held  lands  of 
him  for  military  service,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
feudal  system,  of  which  I  eave  you  some  account.  The 
Anglo-Saxons,  you  may  well  suppose,  were  angry  at  this, 
and  attempted  several  times  to  rise  against  King  William, 
and  drive  hbn  and  his  soldiers  back  to  Normandy.  But 
they  were  always  defeated;  and  so  King  William  came 
to  be  more  sev^e  upon  these  Anglo-Saxons,  and  took 
aw^  th^  lands,  and  their  high  rank  and  appointments, 
until  he  left  scarce  any  of  them  in  possession  of  ereat 
estates,  or  offices  of  rank,  but  put  bis  Normans  above 
tbera,  as  roasters  in  every  situation. 

Thus  the  Saxons  who  had  conquered  the  British,  as 
you  have  before  read,  were,  in  their  turn,  conquered  by 
the  Normans,  deprived  of  tl^ir  property,  and  reduced  to 
be  the  servants  of  those  proud  foreigners.  To  this  day, 
though  several  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  England  claim 
to  be  descended  from  the  Normans,  there  is  scarcely  a 
noblemen,  and  very  few  of  the  gentiy,  who  can  show  that 
tbey  are  descended  of  the  Saxon  blood,  William  the 
Conqueror  took  so  much  care  to  deprive  the  conquered 
people  of  all  power  and  importance. 

It  must  have  been  a  sad  state  of  matters  in  Engkanl, 
when  the  Normans  were  turning  the  Saxons  out  of  their 
estates  and  habitations,  and  degrading  them  from  being 
freemen  into  slaves.  But  good  came  out  of  it  in  the  end; 
for  these  Ncumans  were  not  only  one  of  the  bravest  peo» 
pie  that  ever  lived,  but  they  were  possessed  of  more  learn* 
mg  and  skill  in  the  arts  than  the  Saxons.    They  intn>* 
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duced  the  custom  of  building  large  and  beautifiil  ctstles 
and  churches,  whereas  tlie  Saxons  had  only  miserable 
houses  made  of  wood.  The  Normans  introduced  tb# 
use  of  the  long-bow  also,  which  became  so  general,  that 
the  Englbh  were  accounted  the  best  archers  in  the  wcnrld, 
and  gained  many  battles  by  their  superiority  in  that  mil- 
itary art.  The  Normans  lived  also  in  a  more  civilized 
manner  than  the  Saxons,  and  observed  among  each  other 
the  rules  of  civility  and  good-breeding,  of  which  the  Sax- 
ons were  ignorant.  The  Norman  barons  were  also  great 
friends  to  national  liberty,  and  would  not  allow  their 
kings  to  do  anything  contrary  to  their  privileges,  but  re- 
sisted them  whenever  they  attempted  anything  beyond 
the  power  which  was  given  to  them  by  law.  Schools  were 
set  up  in  various  places  by  the  Norman  princes,  and 
learning  was  encouraged.  Large  towns  were  also  found- 
ed in  different  places  of  the  kingdom,  and  received  hr 
vour  from  the  kings,  who  desired  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  townsmen,  in  case  of  any  dkpute  with  their  nobility* 
Thus  the  Norman  Conquest,  though  a  most  unhappy  wad 
disastrous  event  at  the  time  it  took  place,  rendered  Eng- 
land in  the  end,  a  more  wise,  more  civilized,  and  inofe 
powerful  country,  dian  it  had  been  before;  and  you  wiD 
find  many  such  cases  in  history,  my  dear  chUd,  in  whieh 
it  has  pleased  the  providence  of  Ood  to  bring  great  good 
out  of  what  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  unmixed  evil. 

This  chapter  may  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  Scottish 
history,  yet  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  produced 
a  great  effect  upon  their  neighbours.  In  the  first  place, 
a  very  great  number  of  the  Saxons  who  fled  firom  the 
cruelnr  of  William  the  Conqueror,  retired  into  Scotland, 
and  this  had  a  considerable  effect  in  civilizing  die  south- 
ern parts  of  that  country;  for  if  the  Saxons  were  mferior 
to  tne  Normans  in  arts  and  m  learning,  diey  were,  oo 
the  other  hand,  superior  to  the  Scots.  But  afterwards 
a  number  of  the  Normans  themselves  came  to  settle  m 
Scotland.  King  William  could  not  satisfy  the  whole  of 
them,  and  some,  who  were  discontented,  and  thoudit 
they  could  mend  their  forUmes,  repaired  to  the  Scottish 
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Court,  and  were  weleomed  hy  King  Malcolm,  called 
Cean-More,  that  is  Great-Head,  the  son  of  Kin^  Duncan. 
He  was  desirous  to  retam  these  brave  men  m  his  service, 
and  ffx  that  purpose,  he  gave  them  great  grants  of  land, 
to  be  held  for  militaiy  services.  And  thus  the  Feudal 
System  was  mtroduced  into  Scotland  as  well  as  England, 
and  went  on  gradually  gaining  strength,  till  it  became  the 
general  law  of  the  country,  as  indeed  it  was  that  of  Europe 
at  large. 

Now  a  dispute  arose  out  of  this  feudal  law,  which  oc« 
casioned  a  most  dreadful  quarrel  between  England  and 
Scotland ;  and  thoueh  Master  Littlejohn  be  no  great  law-* 
rer,  it  is  necessary  he  should  try  all  he  can  to  uiderstand 
It,  for  it  is  a  very  material  point  in  history. 

While  the  English  were  fighting  amone  themselves,  and 
afterwards  with  ^  Normans,  the  Scottish  Kings  had  been 
enlarging  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  had  possessed  themselves,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  England,  caUed  Northum- 
berland, Cumbmand,  and  Westmoreland.  After  much 
^htii^  and  disputing,  it  was  agreed  that  the  King  of 
Scotland  should  keep  these  English  provinces,  not  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  however,  but  as  a  vassal  of  the 
King  of  England ;  and  that  he  should  do  homage  for  the 
same  to  the  English  King,  and  attend  iiim  to  tl^  field  of 
battle  when  sunmioned.  But  this  homage,  and  this  mil- 
itary service,  were  not  paid  on  account  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  which  had  never  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  English  King,  but 
was,  and  had  always  remained  independent,  a  firee  state, 
having  sovereigns  and  monarchs  of  its  own.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  Master  Littlejohn,  how  a  King  of  Scotland 
should  be  vassal  for  that  part  of  his  dominions  which  lay 
in  England,  and  an  independent  prince  when  he  was  con- 
sidered as  King  of  Scotland ;  but  this  might  easily  happen, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  feudal  system.  William 
the  Conqueror  himself  stood  in  the  same  situation,  for  he 
held  his  great  Duk^om  of  Normandy,  and  his  other  pos- 
sessions in  France,  as  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  France,  by 
3* 
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whom  it  bad  been  granted  as  a  fief  to  his  ancestor  RoUa; 
but  be  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  independent  Sovereign 
of  England,  wliich  be  had  gained  possession  of  by  faos 
victory  at  Hastings. 

The  English  Kmgs,  however,  occasionally  took  oppor- 
tunities to  insmuate,  that  the  homage  paid  by  the  Scottish 
Kings  was  not  only  for  the  provinces  which  they  at  this 
time  possessed  in  England,  but  also  for  the  kingdom  oi 
Scotland.  The  Scottish  Kmgs,  on  the  contrary,  although 
they  rendered  the  homage  and  services  demanded,  as 
holding  large  possessions  within  the  boundaries  of  Eng- 
bnd,  unifonnly  and  positively  refused  to  permit  it  to  be 
said  or  supposed,  that  they  were  subject  to  any  claim  of 
homage  on  account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  This 
Ivas  one  cause  of  the  wars  which  took  place  betwixt  the 
fpimtries,  m  which  the  Scots  maintained  their  national  in- 
dependence, and,  though  frequeudy  defeated,  were  often 
victorious,  and  threatened  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
to  make  extensive  acquisitions  of  territory  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbours.  The  Scottish  King  William,  called 
the  Lion,  because  he  bore  that  animal  painted  on  his  shield, 
being  taken  prisoner  at  a  battle  near  Newcastle,  in  the  year 
1 174,  was  obliged,  before  he  could  obtain  his  freedom, 
to  surrender  his  claim  of  independence,  and  agree  to  pay 
homage  for  iScotland.  But  Ricliard  the  First  of  England 
gave  up  the  claim  fifteen  years  afterwards,  as  having  be^ 
unjustly  extorted  from  William  during  his  captivity,  and 
reserved  to  himself  only  the  homage  due  for  the  lands 
which  the  King  of  Scotland  held  out  of  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  kingdom,  and  within  those  of  England. 

This  generous  behaviour  of  Richard  of  England  was 
attended  with  such  good  effects,  that  it  almost  put  an  end 
to  all  wars  and  quarrels  betwixt  England  and  Scotland 
for  more  than  a  nundred  years,  during  which  time,  with 
one  or  two  brief  interruptions,  the  nations  lived  in  great 
harmony  together.  This  was  gready  to  the  happiness  of 
both,  and  might  in  time  have  led  to  their  becoming  one 
people,  for  wliich  Nature,  which  placed  them  both  in  the 
same  island,  seemed  to  liave  designed  them.     Intercourse 
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ibr  the  puipose  of  tniflk  became  more  frequent.  Somp 
of  the  Scotch  and  Englbh  families  formed  marriages  and 
finendflhips  together,  and  several  powerful  lords  and  bar- 
ons had  lands  both  in  England  and  Scodand.  All  seem- 
ed to  promise  peace  and  tranquillity  betivixt  the  two 
kingdoms,  until  a  course  of  melancholy  accidents  having 
nearly  extinguished  the  Scottish  royal  family,  tempted  the 
Enghsh  monarch  again  to  set  up  his  unjust  pretensions  to 
be  sovereign  of  Scotland,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  series 
of  wars,  fiercer  and  more  bloody  than  any  which  had 
hitherto  taken  plac«  betwixt  the  countries. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Death  of  Alexander  of  Scctland^  and  UewrpoHon  of 
King  Edward  tlie  Pirei. 

Seven  kings  of  Scotland  had  reigned  in  succession, 
tAer  Malcohn  Canmore,  the  son  of  Duncan,  who  recov- 
ered the  kingdom  fi-om  Macbeth.  Their  reigns  occupi- 
ed a  period  of  nigh  two  hundred  years.  Some  of  them 
w«re  very  able  men;  all  of  them  were  well-disposed, 
good  sovereigns,  and  inclined  to  discharge  their  duty 
towards  their  subjects.  They  made  good  laws;  and 
considering  the  barbarous  and  ignorant  times  they  lived 
in,  they  a[q}ear  to  have  been  men  as  deserving  of  praise 
as  any  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  Europe  duriug  the 
period.  Alexander  the  third  of  that  name,  and  the  last 
of  these  seven  princes,  was  an  excellent  sovereign.  He 
dented  a  great  invasion  of  the  Norwegians  and  Danes, 
as  they  landed  from  their  ships,  in  the  battle  of  Larga. 
He  ako  acquired,  and  added  to  the  Scottish  dominions, 
the  Hebrides,  or  Islands  which  lie  to  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  which  did  not  till  his  time  belong  to  that  kingdom. 
He  maintained  great  friendship  with  England,  but  would 
never  yield  up  any  part  of  the  rights  of  Scotland.     He 
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was,  in  short,  a  brave  and  excellent  prince.  Akxander 
III.  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hemy  III.  of  Eng* 
land;  but  unhappily  all  the  children  who  were  bom  df 
that  marriage  died  before  their  fath^.  After  the  death 
of  Queen  Margaret,  Alexander  married  another  wife; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  have  any  family.  As  he  was  rid- 
ing in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  along  the  sea  coast  of 
Fue,  betwixt  Burntisland  and  Kinghom,  he  approached 
too  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  his  horse  starting 
or  stumblmg,  he  was  thrown  over  the  rock,  and  killed  oq 
the  spot.  It  is  now  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  forty- 
two  years  since  Alexander's  death,  yet  the  people  of  the 
country  still  point  out  the  very  spot  where  it  nappened, 
and  which  is  called  the  King's  Crag.  The  very  melan- 
choly consequences  which  foUowed  Alexander's  death, 
made  the  manner  of  it  long  remembered.     A  sort  ot  ele- 

Sis  also  preserved,  in  which  hb  virtues,  and  the  mis- 
tunes  which  foUowed  his  death,  are  mentioDed*  It  is 
the  oldest  specimen  of  the  Scottish  language  which  is 
known  to  remain  in  existence;  but  as  you  would  not  un- 
derstand it  otlierwise,  I  am  obliged  to  alter  it  a  little : — 

When  Alexander  onr  king  waa  dead. 

Who  Scotland  led  in  love  iumI  le'. 
Away  was  wealth  of  ale  and  bread. 

Of  wine  and  wax,  of  game  and  glee. 

Tbeo  pray  to  God,  since  only  he 
Can  soocour  Scotland  in  her  need. 

That  placed  is  in  perplexity  I 

Another  legend  says,  that  a  wise  man,  who  is  called 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  about  whom  many  stories  are 
told,  had  said  to  a  great  Scottish  nobleman,  called  the 
Earl  of  March,  that  the  sixteenth  day  of  March  should 
be  the  stormiest  day  that  ever  was  witnessed  in  Scotland. 
The  day  came,  and  was  remarkably  clear,  mild,  and  tem- 

Serate.  But  while  they  were  all  laughing  at  Thomas  the 
Lhymer  on  account  of  his  false  prophecy,  an  express 
brought  the  news  of  the  King's  death.  "  There,"  said 
Thomas;  ^^  that  is  the  storm  which  I  meant,  and  there 
yvBs  never  tempest  which  will  bring  more  ill  luck  to  Scot- 
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knd."  This  stoiy  may  very  possiUy  be  false;  bill  tbp 
general  belief  in  it  serves  to  show,  that  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third  was  looked  upon  as  an  event  of  the  moat 
threatening  and  calamitous  nature. 

The  ftiU  consequences  of  the  evil  were  not  visible  at 
first ;  for,  although  all  Alexander's  children  had,  as  we 
have  already  said,  died  before  liim,  yet  one  of  them,  who 
had  been  married  to  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  had  left  a 
dauber  named  Margaret,  upon  whom,  as  the  grand- 
daughter and  nearest  heir  of  the  deceased  prince,  the 
crown  of  Scotland  devolved.  The. young  Princess,  calfed 
by  our  historians  the  Maid  of  Norway,  was  residing  at  her 
father's  court. 

While  the  crown  of  Scodand  dius  passed  to  a  young  girl, 
the  King  of  England  began  to  consider  by  what  means  he 
could  avail  himself  of  circumstances,  so  as  to  unite  it  with 
his  own.  This  King  was  Edward,  called  the  First,  be- 
eause  he  was  the  first  of  the  Norman  line  of  princes  so 
called.  He  was  a  very  brave  ntan,  and  a  good  soldier, 
— ^wise,  too,  skilful,  and  prudent,  but  unhappily  very  aro- 
bitioQs,  and  desirous  of  extending  his  royal  authority, 
without  caring  much  whether  he  did  so  by  ri^t  means, 
or  by  those  which  are  unjust.  And  although  it  is  a  great 
sin  to  covet  that  which  does  not  belong  to  you,  and  a  still 
greater  to  endeavour  to  possess  yourself  of  it  by  any  un&ir 
practices,  yet  his  desire  of  adding  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
to  tfnt  of  England  was  so  great,  that  Edward  the  First 
was  unable  to  resist  it. 

The  mode  by  which  the  English  king  at  first  endeav- 
oured to  accomplish  his  object  was  a  very  just  one.  He 
proposed  a  marriage  betwixt  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  the 
young  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  his  own  eldest  son,  caUed 
Edward  after  himself.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  for  this 
purpose ;  and  had  the  marriage  been  efi^ected,  and  been 
followed  by  children,  the  union  of  Enghnd  and  Scotland 
might  have  taken  place  more  than  three  hundred  yeara 
aooner  than  it  did,  and  an  immeasurable  quantity  of  money 
and  bloodshed  would  probably  have  been  saved.  But 
it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  this  desirable  unkxi 
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should  be  accompGshed  till  many  long  years  of  war  and 
distress  had  afflicted  both  these  nations.  The  Maiden 
of  Norway,  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland,  sickened  and 
died,  and  all  the  treaty  for  the  marriage  was  ended  with 
her  life. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  troubled,  and  its  inhd>- 
itants  Slink  into  despair  at  the  death  of  their  youi^  Prin- 
cess. There  was  not  any  descendant  of  Aleximder  the 
Third  remaining  who  could  be  considered  as  his  direct 
and  undeniable  heir ;  and  many  of  the  great  nobles,  who 
were  more  or  less  distantly  related  to  the  royal  family, 

Erepared  each  of  them  to  assert  a  right  to  the  crown, 
egan  to  assemble  forces  and  form  parties,  and  threatened 
the  country  with  a  civil  war,  which  is  the  greittest  of  all 
nusfortunes.  The  number  of  persons  who  set  up  claims 
to  die  crown  was  no  fewer  than  ten,  all  of  them  forming 
pretensions  on  some  relationship  more  or  less  distant  to 
the  royal  family.  These  claimants  were  most  of  them 
powernil,  from  their  rank  and  the  number  of  thdr  f(dk>w- 
ers  ;  and,  if  they  should  dispute  the  question  of  right  by 
the  sword,  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  country  wouU  be 
at  war  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 

To  prevent  this  great  dilenmia,  it  is  said  the  Scottish 
nobility  resolved  to  submit  the  question  respecting  the 
succession  <^  their  kingdom  to  Edward  I.  of  En^and) 
who  was  one  of  the  wisest  princes  of  his  time,  and  to 
re(]|uest  of  him  to  setde,  as  umpire,  which  of  the  p^-sons 
claiming  the  throne  of  Scotland  was  to  be  prd*erred  to 
the  others.  The  people  of  Scotland  are  said  to  have  sent 
ambassadors  to  Edward,  to  request  his  interference  as 
judge ;  but  he  had  already  determbod  to  r^ulate  the 
succession  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  not  as  a  mere 
umpire,  having  no  authority  but  the  desire  <^  the  parties, 
but  as  himself  a  person  principally  concerned ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  resolved  to  revive  the  old  pretext  of  his 
having  ri^t  to  the  feudal  sovereignty  o[  Scotland,  which, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  had  been  deliberately  renounced 
by  bis  generous  predecessor  Richard  the  First* 
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With  this  purpose,  Edward  of  England  summoned  the 
nobility  and  clergy  of  Scotland  to  meet  him  at  the  Cas- 
tle o(  Norham,  a  large  and  strong  fortress,  which  stands 
on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed,  on  the  Ime  where  that 
river  divides  England  from  Scotland.  They  met  there 
on  the  9th  June  1291,  and  the  King  of  England  appear- 
ed before  them,  surrounded  by  the  high  officers  of  his 
court.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  so  tall,  that 
he  was  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Longshanks, 
that  is,  K>ng  lees.  The  Justiciary  of  England  then  in- 
formed the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  in  King  Ed- 
ward's name,  that  before  he  could  proceed  to  decide 
who  should  be  the  vassal  King  of  Scotland,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  acknowledge  the  Kins  of  England's 
right  as  Lord  Paramount,  or  Sovereign  of  that  kingdom. 

The  nobles  and  churchmen  of  Scotland  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  King  of  England  propose  a  claim  which  had 
never  been  admitted,  except  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to 
procure  the  freedom  of  King  William  the  Lion,  and  which 
had  been  afterwards  renounced  for  ever  by  Richard  the 
First.  They  refused  to  give  any  answer  until  they  should 
ccmsult  togedier  by  themselves.  ^^  By  St.  Edwarid,"  said 
the  Kmg,  ^^  whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  make  ^ood  my 
just  rights,  or  perish  in  the  attempt!"  He  dismissed  the 
assembly,  however,  allowbg  the  Scots  a  delay  of  three 
weeks. 

The  Scottish  nobility  being  thus  made  aware  of  King 
Edward's  selfish  and  ambitious  designs,  ought  to  have 
assembled  their  forces  together,  and  declar^  that  they 
would  defend  the  rights  and  independence  of  their  coun- 
try. But  they  were  much  divided  among  themselves, 
and  without  any  leader;  and  the  competitors  who  laid 
claim  to  the  crown,  were  mean-spirited  enough  to  desire 
to  make  favour  with  King  Edward,  in  expectation  that  be 
would  raise  to  the  throne  him  whom  he  should  find  nooet 
wiHing  to  subscribe  to  Iris  own  claims  of  paramount  8up«^ 
norky. 
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'Accordingly?  the  second  assembty  of  die  Scotdsh  no- 
bility and  clergy  took  place  without  any  one  having  dared 
to  state  any  objectioD  to  that  which  the  King  of  Ei^land 
proposed,  however  unreasonable  they  knew  bis  preten- 
sions to  be.  They  were  assembled  in  a  lai^e  open  place, 
called  Upsettlington,  oppcfsite  to  the  Castle  of  Norbam, 
but  on  the  northern  or  Scottish  side  of  the  river.  The 
ChanceUor  of  England  then  demanded  of  such  of  the 
candidates  as  were  then  present,  whether  they  acknow- 
ledged the  King  of  England  as  Lord  Paramount  of  Scot- 
land,, and  whether  tliey  were  willing  to  receive  and  bold 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  awarded  by  Edwrnd,  in  that 
character.  They  all  answered  that  they  were  wiUing  to 
do  so;  and  thus,  ratber  than  hazard  their  own  claims  by 
ofiending  King  Edward,  these  unworthy  candidates  con- 
sented to  resign  the  independence  of  their  coimtry,  which 
bad  been  so  long  and  so  bravely  defended. 

Upon  examining  the  claims  of  the  candidates,  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scodand  was  found  to  lie 
chie^-  betwixt  Robert  Bruce,  the  Lord  of  Annandale, 
and  John  Baliol,  who  was  the  Lord  of  Gallowav.  Both 
were  great  and  powerful  barons;  both  were  of  Norman 
descent,  and  bad  great  estates  in  England  as  well  as  Scot- 
land; lastly,  both  were  descended  from  the  Scottish  royal 
family,  by  a  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Edward,  upon  due  consideration,  declared  Baliol  to  be 
King  of  Scotland,  always  to  be  held  und^  him  as  the 
Lord  Paramount  or  Sovereign  thereof.  John  Baliol  closed 
the  disgraceful  scene,  by  doing  homage  to  the  King  of 
Eagland,  and  acknowledgii^  that  he  was  his  li^e  vassal 
and  subject. 

Soon  after  thb  remarkable,  and  to  Scotland  most  dis- 
grtc^ul  transaction.  King  Edward  began  to  show  to  Ba- 
liol that  it  was  not  bis  purpose  to  be  satisfied  with  a  bare 
acknowledgment  of  his  nght  of  sovereignty,  but  that  he 
•was  deternuned  to  exercise  it  with  severity  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.  He  did  this,  no  doubt,  with  the  purpose 
that  he  mi^  provoke  Baliol  to  some  act  of  resistance, 
which  would  give  him  a  pretext  for  depriving  him  of  the 
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kbgdom  altogether  as  a  disobedient  subject,  and  taldag  it 
under  his  own  government  in  his  usurped  character  of 
Lord  Paramount.  He  therefore  encouraged  the  Scottish 
subjects  to  appeal  from  the  courts  of  BaUol  to  his  own ; 
and  as  Baliol  declined  making  appearance  in  the  English 
courts  of  justice,  or  answering  there  for  what  he  had  done 
as  Kine  of  Scotland,  Ed\vard  insisted  upon  having  posses- 
sion of  three  principal  fortresses  of  Scotland — ^Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh.  Baliol  surrendered,  or  at  least 
agreed  to  surrender,  the  castles  ;  but  he  perceived  that  it 
was  Edward's  intention  gradually  to  destroy  his  power 
entirely,  and  stung  at  once  with  shame  and  fear,  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  Prance,  raised  a  great  army,  and  invaded 
England,  the  dominions  of  liim  whom  he  had  so  lately  ac- 
knowledged his  Lord  Paramount  or  Sovereign.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Edward,  formally  renouncing 
his  dependence  upon  him.  Edward  replied,  in  Norman 
French,  "  Ha !  dares  this  idiot  commit  such  folly  ?  Since 
he  win  not  attend  on  us,  as  is  his  duty,  we  will  go  to  him." 
He  accordingly  assembled  a  powerful  army,  amongst  which 
came  Bruce,  who  had  formerly  contended  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland  with  Baliol,  and  who  now  hoped  to  gain  it 
upon  his  forfeiture.  Edward  defeated  the  Scottish  army 
in  a  great  battle  near  Dunbar,  and  Baliol,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  mean-spirited  man,  gave  up  the  contest. 
He  came  before  Edward  in  tlie  Castle  of  koxburgh,  and 
there  made  a  most  humiliating  submission.  He  appeared 
in  a  mean  dress,  without  sword,  roval  robes,  or  aims  of 
any  kind,  and  bearing  in  his  hancl  a  white  wand.  He 
there  confessed,  that  tnrough  bad  counsel  and  folly  be  had 
rebelled  against  his  licgc  lord,  and,  in  atonement,  he 
resigned  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  tlie  inliabitants, 
and  all  rights  to  their  obedience  and  duty,  to  their  Hege 
lord  Kmg  Ekiward.  He  was  then  permitted  to  retire  un^ 
injured. 

Batidl  being  thus  removed,  Bruce  expressed  his  hopes 
of  being  allowed  to  supply  hb  place,  as  tributary  or  de- 
pendent King  of  Scotland.     But  lidward  aniswered  him 
sternly,  "  Have  we  nothing,  tliink  you,  to  do  but  to  COi>- 
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quer  kbgdoms  for  you  ?"  By  which  expression  the  Eng* 
hsh  King  plainly  expressed  thai  be  intended  to  keep  Scot- 
land to  himself,  and  be  proceeded  to  take  such  measures 
as  made  his  purpose  still  more  evident. 

Edward  marched  through  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  compelling  all  ranks  of  people  to  submit 
to  him.  He  removed  to  London  the  records  of  the  King- 
dom of  Scotland,  and  was  at  the  pains  to  transport  to  die 
Abbey  Church  at  Westminster  a  great  stone,  upon  which 
it  had  been  the  national  custom  to  place  the  King  of  Scot- 
land when  he  was  crowned  for  tlie  first  time.  lie  did  tbk 
to  show  that  he  was  absolute  master  of  Scotland,  and  that 
the  country  was  in  future  to  have  no  other  King  but  him- 
self, and  his  descendants  the  Kings  of  England.  The 
stone  is  still  preserved,  and  to  tliis  day  the  King's  throne 
is  placed  upon  it  at  the  time  when  he  is  crowned.  Last 
of  all.  King  Edward  placed  the  government  of  Scotland 
m  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  brave  noblenum ; 
Hugh  Cressingham,  a  clergyman,  whom  he  named  Chief 
Treasurer;  and  William  Ormesby,  whom  he  appointed 
the  chief  judge  of  the  kingdom.  He  pkced  En^sh  sol- 
diers in  all  the  casdes  and  strongholds  of  Scotland,  from 
the  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  ;  and  not  trustii^ 
the  Scottbtunen  themselves,  he  placed  English  governors 
in  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

We  may  here  remark,  my  dear  cliild,  that  a  little  be- 
fore he  thus  subdued  Scotland,  this  same  Ekiward  the 
First  had  made  conc^uest  of  Wales,  that  mountamous  part 
of  the  bland  of  Bnlab  into  which  the  Britcms  had  re* 
treated  firom  the  Saxons,  and  where,  until  the  reign  of 
this  artiiil  fmd  ambitious  prmce,  they  had  been  able  to 
maintab  their  independ^ce.  In  subduing  Wales,  Ed- 
ward had  acted  as  treacherously  and  more  cruelly  than 
he  had  done  in  Scotland ;  since  he  had  hanged  the  last 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  became  his  prisoner,  for  no 
other  crime  than  because  he  defended  his  country  agaiast 
the  English,  who  had  no  right  to  it.  Perhaps  Edward 
thought  to  himself,  that,  by  uniting  the  whole  island  of 
Britain  under  one  king  and  one  government,  he  would  do 
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80  much  good  by  preventing  future  wars,  as  might  be  an 
excuse  for  the  force  and  fraud  which  he  made  use  of  to 
bring  about  his  purpose.  But,  my  dear  chDd,  Gh)d,  who 
sees  into  our  hearts,  will  not  bless  those  measures  which 
are  wicked  in  themselves,  because  they  are  used  under  a 
pretence  of  bringmg  about  that  which  is  good.  We  must 
not  do  evil  even  that  good  may  come  of  it;  and  the  happy 
prospect  that  England  and  Scotland  would  be  united  un* 
der  one  government,  was  so  far  from  being  brought  nearer 
bjr  Edward's  unprincipled  usurpation,  that  the  hatred  and 
violence  of  national  antipathy  which  arose  betwixt  tlie 
sister  countries,  removed  to  a  distance  almost  incalculfd[>le 
the  prospect  of  their  becoming  one  people,  for  wtdeh  na- 
ture seemed  to  design  them. 


CHAPTER   V. 

The  Story  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

I  TOLD  you,  my  dear  Hugh,  that  Edward  the  First  of 
England  had  reduced  Scotland  almost  entirely  to  the  con* 
dition  of  a  conquered  country,  although  he  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  kingdom  less  by  his  bravery,  than  by 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  the  disimtes  and  divisions 
diat  followed  amongst  the  Scots  themselves  aft^  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Third. 

The  Englfeh,  however,  had  actuaDy  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  countiy,  and  governed  it  with  much  rigour. 
The  Lord  High  Justice  Ormesby  called  all  mexk  to  ac- 
count, who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
Edward.  Many  of  the  Scots  refused  this,  as  what  the 
EngMsh  King  had  no  right  to  demand  from  them.  Such 
persons  were  called  mto  the  courts  of  justice,  fined,  de- 
rived of  their  estates,  and  otherwise  severely  punisbed. 
Then  Hugh  Cressingham,  the  English  Treasurer,  tor> 
niented  the  Scottish  people,  by  collecting  money  from 
diem  under  various  pretexts.  The  Scots  were  mm  t 
poor  people,  and  their  own  native  kings  bad  treated  ttwiil 
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wkh  much  kindness,  and  seldom  required  them  to  pqr 
any  taxes.  They  were,  tlierefore,  extremely  enraged  at 
finding  themselves  obliged  to  pay  to  the  English  Treas- 
urer much  larger  sums  of  money  tlian  their  own  good 
kings  bad  ever  demanded  from  them;  and  they  became 
exceedingly  dissatisfied. 

Besides  these  modes  of  oppression,  the  English  sol- 
diers, who,  I  told  you,  had  been  placed  in  garrison  in  the 
different  castles  oi  Scotland,  thought  themselves  masters 
of  the  country^  treated  tlie  Scots  with  great  contempt, 
took  fi-om  them  by  main  force  whatever  they  had  a  fancy 
to,  and  if  the  owners  offered  to  resist,  abused  them,  beat 
and  wounded,  and  sometimes  killed  them;  for  which  acts 
of  violence  the  English  officers  did  not  check  or  puni^ 
their  soldiers.  Scotland  was,  therefore,  in  great  distress, 
and  the  inhabitants,  exceedingly  enraged,  only  wsmted 
some  leader  to  command  them  to  rise  up  in  a  body  against 
the  English,  or  Southern  men,  as  they  called  them,  and 
recover  the  liberty  of  their  country,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  Edward  the  First. 

Such  a  leader  arose  in  the  person  of  William  Wal- 
lace, whose  name  is  still  so  often  mentioned  m  Scotland. 
It  is  a  great  pity  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  history  of 
this  brave  man;  for,  at  the  time  when  he  lived,  every 
one  was  so  busy  fitting,  that  there  was  no  person  to 
write  down  the  liistory  of  wlmt  took  place;  and  after- 
wards, when  there  was  more  leisure  for  composition,  the 
truths  that  were  collected  were  greatly  mingled  with  ftlse- 
hood.  What  I  shall  tell  you  of  him,  h  generally  believed 
to  be  true. 

WilKam  Wallace  was  none  of  the  high  nobles  of  Scot- 
land, but  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  called  Wallace 
of  Ellerslie,  in  Renfrewshire,  near  Paisley.  He  was  veiy 
tall  and  handsome,  and  one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest 
men  who  ever  lived.  He  had  a  very  fine  countenance, 
with  a  quantity  of  fair  hair,  and  was  particukrly  dexter- 
ous in  the  use  of  all  weapons  which  were  then  used. 
Wallace,  like  all  the  Scottishmen  of  high  spirit,  had  look- 
ed with  great  indignation  upon  the  usurpation  of  the  crown 
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by  Edward,  and  upon  the  insolences  which  the  Engliab 
soldiers  committed  on  his  countrymen.  It  is  said,  that 
when  he  was  very  young,  he  went  a-fishing  for  sport  in 
the  river  of  Irvine,  near  Ayr.  He  had  caught  a  good 
many  trouts,  which  were  carried  by  a  boy,  who  attended 
him  with  a  fishing-basket,  as  is  usual  with  anglers.  Two 
or  three  English  soldiers,  who  belonged  to  the  garrison  of 
Ayr,  came  up  to  Wallace,  and  insisted,  with  their  usual 
insolence,  on  taking  the  fish  fit)m  the  boy.  Wallace  was 
contented  to  allow  them  a  part  of  the  trouts,  but  he  re- 
fused to  part  with  the  whole  basket-full.  The  soldiers 
insisted,  and  fix)m  words  came  to  blows.  Wallace  had 
no  better  weapon  than  the  butt-end  of  his  fishing-rod; 
but  be  struck  the  foremost  of  the  Ei^lishmen  so  iMffd 
under  the  ear  with  it,  that  he  killed  him  on  the  spot;  and 
lettii^  possession  of  his  sword,  he  fought  with  so  much 
luiy  that  he  put  the  others  to  flight,  and  brought  home  his 
fish  safe  and  sound.  The  Engl»h  governor  of  Ayr  sought 
for  him,  to  punish  him  with  death  for  this  action;  but 
Wallace  lay  concealed  among  the  hills  and  great  woods 
till  the  matter  was  forgotten,  and  then  appeared  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  He  is  said  to  have  had  other  ad- 
ventures of  the  same  kind,  in  which  he  gallan|ly  defend- 
ed himself,  sometimes  when  alone,  sometimes  with  very 
few  companions,  against  superior  numbers  of  the  English^ 
until  at  last  his  name  became  generally  known  as  a  terror 
ID  them. 

But  the  action  which  occasioned  his  finally  rising  in 
arms,  is  believed  to  have  happened  m  die  town  of  Lanark. 
WaUace  was  at  this  time  married  to  a  lady  of  that  place, 
and  residing  there  with  his  wife.  It  chanced,  as  he  walk- 
ed in  the  market-place,  dressed  in  a  green  garment,  with 
a  rich  dagger  by  nis  side,  that  an  Englishman  came  up 
and  insulted  him  on  account  of  his  finery,  saying,  a  Scotclr- 
man  had  no  business  to  wear  so  gay  a  dress,  or  carry  so 
handsome  a  weapon.  It  soon  came  to  a  quarrel,  as  on 
many  former  occasions;  and  Wallace  liaving  kitted  the 
En^hman,  fled  to  his  own  house,  which  was  speedily 
assmdted  by  all  the  English  soldiers.     While  they  were 
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endeaTOoring  to  force  their  ivay  in  at  the  front  of  the 
house,  Wallace  escaped  at  a  back-door,  and  got  in  safety 
to  a  ni^ed  and  rocky  glen,  called  the  Cartland  Crags,  all 
covered  with  bushes  and  trees,  and  full  of  high  preci* 

Eices,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lanark,  where  he  knew  he  should 
e  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  the  English  soldiers.  In  the 
meantime,  the  governor  of  Lanark,  whose  name  was.  Ha- 
sehrigg,  burned  Wallace's  house,  and  put  his  wife  and  sa- 
vants to  death;  and  by  doing  this,  increased  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  as  you  may  well  believe,  the  hatred  which  Wal* 
lace  had  al\i^ys  borne  against  the  English.  Hasdrigg 
also  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  and  offered  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  should  bring  him  to  an  English  garrisoD^ 
alive  or  dead. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wallace  soon  collected  a  body  of 
men,  outkwed  like  himself,  or  willing  to  become  so,  rath- 
er than  any  longer  to  endure  die  oppression  of  the  Eng- 
lish. One  of  his  earliest  expeditions  was  directed  against 
Hazdrigg,  whom  he  killed,  and  thus  avenged  the  death 
of  bis  wife.  He  fouglit  skirmishes  with  tlie  soldiers  who 
were  sent  against  him,  often  defeated  them,  and  at  lenglh 
became  so  well  known  and  so  fonnidable,  that  multitudes 
began  to  resort  to  his  standard,  until  he  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  with  wliich  he  proposed  to  restore  tils  coun- 
try to  independence. 

About  tills  time  is  said  to  have  taken  place  a  memora- 
ble event,  which  tlic  Scottish  people  call  tlie  Bams  of 
Ayr*  It  b  said,  the  English  governor  of  Ayr  liad  invit- 
ed the  greater  part  of  tlic  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  in 
tlie  western  parts,  to  meet  him  at  some  larse  buildbgi 
called  the  Barns  of  Ayr,  for  the  purpose  of  mendlv  con- 
ference upon  the  aflairs  of  the  nation.  But  the  English 
Earl  entertained  the  treacherous  purpose  of  putting  the 
Scottish  gentlemen  to  death.  The  English  soldiers  had 
halters  with  running  nooses  ready  prepared,  and  hung 
upon  the  beams  which  supported  die  roof,  and  as  the 
Scottish  gentlemen  were  admitted  by  two  and  two  at  t 
time,  the  nooses  were  thrown  over  their  heads,  and  they 
were  pulled  up  by  the  necks,  and  dius  hanged  or  stran- 
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g^  to  death.  Among  those  who  were  skin  in  tUs  base 
Bad  treacherous  manner,  was,  it  is  said,  Sir  Ranald 
Crawford,  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  uncle  to 
William  WaUace. 

When  Wallace  heard  of  what  had  befallen,  he  was 
dreadfully  enraged,  and  collectmg  his  men  in  a  wood 
near  to  the  town  of  Ayr,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  on 
the  authors  of  this  great  crime.  The  English  in  the 
meanwhile  made  much  feasting,  and  when  they  had  eaten 
and  drank  plentifully,  they  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  same 
large  bams  in  which  they  had  murdered  the  Scottish  gen- 
tlemen. But  Wallace,  learning  that  they  kept  no  guard 
or  watch,  not  suspecting  there  were  any  enemies  so  near 
them,  directed  a  woman  who  knew  the  place,  to  mark 
with  chalk  the  doors  of  the  lodgbgs  where  the  EngUsh- 
men  hy.  Then  he  sent  a  party  of  men,  who,  with  strong 
ropes,  made  all  the  doors  so  fast  on  the  outside,  that  those 
within  could  not  open  them.  On  the  outside  the  Scots 
bad  prepared  heaps  of  straw,  to  which  they  set  fire,  and 
the  Bams  of  Ayr,  being  themselves  made  of  wood,  were 
soon  burning  in  a  bright  flame.  Then  the  English  were 
awakened,  and  endeavoured  to  get  out  to  save  their  lives. 
But  the  doors,  as  I  told  you,  were  secured  on  the  out- 
side, and  bound  fast  with  ropes  ;  and,  besides,  the  blazing 
bouses  were  surrounded  by  the  Scotch,  who  forced  those 
who  got  out  to  mn  back  into  the  fire,  or  else  put  them  to 
death  on  the  spot ;  and  thus,  great  numbers  perished  mis- 
erably. Many  of  the  English  were  lodged  in  a  convent, 
but  they  had  no  better  fortune  than  the  others  ;  for  the 
Prior,  as  he  was  called,  of  the  convent,  caused  all  the 
friars  to  arm  themselves,  and  attacking  their  English  guests, 
they  put  most  of  tliem  to  the  sword.  This  was  called  the 
Friar  of  Ayr's  Blessing.  We  cannot  tell  if  this  story  of 
the  Bams  of  Ayr  be  exactly  tme ;  but  it  is  probable 
there  is  yme  foundation  for  it,  as  it  is  universally  believed 
in  that  country. 

Thus  Wallace's  party  grew  daily  stronger  and  stronger, 
and    many  of  the    Scottish  nobles   jomed    with    hink 
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Amongst  those  was  Sir  William  Douglas,  the  Lord  of 
Douglasdale,  and  the  head  of  a  great  fimriity  often  men- 
tioned in  Scottish  history.  There  was  also  Sir  John  the 
Grahame,  who  became  Wallace's  bosom  friend  and  great- 
est confidant.  Many  of  these  great  noblemen,  however, 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  country  on  the  approach  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  governor,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-appointed  army.  They  thought  that 
Wallace  would  be  unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  so 
many  disciplined  soldiers,  and  hastened  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  English,  for  fear  of  losing  their  estates. 
Wallace,  however,  remained  undismayed,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army.  He  had  taken  up  his  camp  upon 
the  northern  side  of  the  river  Forth,  near  the  town  of 
Stirlii^.  The  river  was  there  crossed  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge,  about  a  mile  above  the  spot  where  the  present 
bridge  b  situated. 

The  English  general  approached  the  banks  of  the  river 
on  the  southern  side.  He  sent  two  clergymen  to  offer  a 
pardon  to  Wallace  and  his  followers,  on  condition  that  they 
woold  lay  down  their  arms.  But  such  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  high-minded  champion  of  Scotland. 

"Go  back  to  the  Earl  of  Warren,"  said  Wallace,  «  and 
tell  him  we  value  not  the  pardon  of  the  King  of  England. 
We  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  treating  of  peace,  but 
of  abiding  batde,  and  restoring  fi^edom  to  our  country. 
Let  the  English  come  on ; — we  defy  them  to  their  veiy 
beards!" 

The  English,  upon  hearing  this  haughty  answer,  called 
k>udly  to  be  led  to  the  attack.  The  Earl  of  Warren 
hesitated,  for  he  was  a  skilful  soldier,  and  he  saw  that  to 
approach  the  Scottish  army,  his  troops  must  pass  over  the 
long,  narrow,  wooden  bridge ;  so  that  those  who  should 
get  over  first,  might  be  attacked  by  Wallace  with  all  hfa 
forces,  before  those  who  remained  behind  couU  possiUy 
come  to  their  assistance.  He  tlierefore  inclined  to  delay 
the  battle.  But  Cressingham  the  Treasurer,  who  was 
ignorant  and  presumptuous,  insisted  that  it  was  their  du^ 
to  fight,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once ;  and  Warren 
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g^e  vrvj  to  his  opinion,  although  Cressb^iam,  being  a 
churchman,  could  not  be  so  good  a  judge  of  what  was 
fitting  as  he  himself,  an  expenenced  officer. 

The  English  army  began  to  cross  the  bridge,  Cress- 
in^iam  leading  the  van,  or  foremost  division  of  the  army ; 
for,  in  those  military  days,  even  clergymen  wore  armour 
and  fought  in  batde.  The  danger  took  place  which  War- 
ren had  foreseen.  Wallace  suffered  a  c(»isiderable  part 
of  the  English  army  to  pass  the  bridge,  without  offering 
any  opposition ;  but  wh^  about  one  half  were  over,  and 
the  bridge  was  crowded  with  those  who  were  following, 
ho  charged  them  who  had  crossed  with  his  whole  army, 
slew  a  very  great  number,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the 
river  Forth,  where  the  greater  part  were  drowned.  The 
rest  of  the  English,  who  remained  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river,  fled  in  great  confusion,  having  first  set  fire  to 
the  wooden  bridge,  diat  the  Scots  might  not  pursue  them. 
Cressingham  was  killed  m  the  very  b^inning  of  the  battle, 
and  the  Scots  detested  him  so  much,  that  they  flayed  the 
skin  from  his  dead  body,  and  kept  pieces  of  it,  in  memory 
of  the  revenue  they  had  taken  upon  the  En^h  Treasurer. 
Some  say  uey  made  saddle-girths  of  this  same  skin,  a 
purpose  lor  which  I  do  not  thmk  it  could  be  very  fit.  It 
must  be  owned  to  have  been  a  dishonourable  thing  of  tlie 
Scots  to  insult  the  dead  body  of  their  enemy,  and  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  then  a  ferocious  and  barbarous 
people. 

The  remains  of  Warren's  great  army  fled  out  of  Scot- 
land after  this  defeat ;  and  the  Scots  taking  arms  on  all 
sides,  attacked  the  castles  in  which  the  English  soldiers 
continued  to  shelter  themselves,  and  took  most  of  them 
by  force  or  stratagem.  Many  wonderful  stories  are  told 
of  Wallace's  exploits  on  these  occasions  ;  some  of  which 
are  no  doubt  true,  while  others  are  either  invented,  or 
very  much  exaggerated.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that 
he  defeated  the  English  in  several  combats,  chased  them 
almost  entirely  out  of  Scotland,  regained  the  towns  and 
castles  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves,  and  re- 
covered for  a  time  the  complete  freedom  of  the  coimtry. 
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He  even  marched  into  England,  and  laid  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland  waste,  where  the  Scottish  soldiers, 
in  revenge  for  the  mischief  which  the  English  had  done 
in  their  country,  committed  great  cruelties.  Wallace  did 
not  approve  of  their  killing  the  people  who  were  not  in 
arms,  and  he  endeavoured  to  protect  the  clergymen  and 
others,  who  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves.  "  Re- 
main widi  me,"  he  said  to  the  priests  of  Hexham,  a  large 
town  in  Northumberland,  *'  for  I  cannot  protect  you  from 
my  soldiers  when  you  are  out  of  my  presence." — ^The 
troops  who  followed  Wallace  received  no  pay,  because  he 
had  no  money  to  give  them  ;  and  that  was  one  great  reason 
why  he  could  not  keep  them  under  restraint,  or  prevent 
theur  doing  much  harm  to  the  defenceless  country  people. 
He  remained  in  England  more  than  three  weeks,  and  did 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  country. 

Edward  I.  was  in  Flanders  when  all  these  events  took 

|)lace.  You  may  suppose  he  was  very  angry  when  be 
earned  that  Scotland,  which  he  thought  completely  sub- 
dued, had  risen  into  a  great  insurrection  against  him,  de- 
feated his  armies,  kiUed  his  Treasurer,  chased  his  soldiers 
out  of  their  country,  and  invaded  England  with  a  great 
force.  He  came  l4ck  from  Flanders  in  a  great  rage,  and 
determined  not  to  leave  Scotland  till  he  had  finally  con- 
quered that  kingdom  ;  so  he  assembled  a  very  fine  armyi 
and  marched  into  Scotland. 

In  the  meantime  the  Scots  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  chose  Wallace  to  be  Governor  or  Protector 
of  the  kingdom,  because  they  had  no  king  at  the  time. 
He  was  now  titled  Sir  William  Wallace,  Protector  or 
Governor  of  the  Scottish  nation.  But  although  Wallace, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  the  best  soldier  and  bravest  man  b 
Scotland,  and  therefore  the  most  fit  to  be  placed  m  com- 
mand at  this  critical  period,  when  the  King  of  England 
was  coming  against  them  with  such  great  forces,  yet  the 
nobles  of  Scotland  envied  him  this  important  situation, 
because  he  was  not  a  man  bom  in  hidi  rank,  or  enJOTing 
a  kuree  estate.  So  great  was  their  jealousy  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  that  they  did  not  seem  very  willing  to  bring 
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forward  their  forces,  or  fight  against  the  English,  because 
they  would  not  have  him  to  be  general.  This  was 
base  and  mean  conduct,  and  it  was  attended  with  great 
disasters  to  Scodand.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  unwil- 
lingness of  the  great  nobility  to  support  him,  Wallace 
assembled  a  large  army;  for  the  middling,  but  especially 
the  lower  classes,  were  very  much  attached  to  him.  He 
marched  boldly  against  the  King  of  England,  and  met 
him  near  the  town  of  Falkirk.  Most  of  his  army  were 
on  foot,  because,  as  I  already  told  you,  in  tliose  days  only 
the  nobility  and  great  men  of  Scotland  fought  on  horse- 
back. The  English  King,  on  tlie  contrary,  had  a  very 
large  body  of  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world,  Normans 
and  English,  all  armed  in  complete  armour.  He  had 
also  the  celebrated  archers  of  England,  who  were  said  to 
carry  twelve  Scotsmen's  lives  under  their  girdles;  be- 
cause they  carried  each  of  them  twelve  arrows  stuck  into 
their  belt,  and  they  were  expected  to  kill  a  man  with  every 
arrow. 

The  Scotch  had  some  good  archers  from  the  Forest  of 
Ettrick,  who  fought  under  command  of  Sir  John  Stewart 
of  Bonkill;  but  tliey  were  not  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
the  English.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  army 
were  on  foot,  armed  with  long  spears;  tliey  were  placed 
thick  and  close  together,  and  laid  all  their  spears  so  close, 
point  over  point,  that  it  seemed  as  di^cult  to  break 
tlirough  them,  as  tlirough  the  wall  of  a  strong  castle. 
When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  facing  each  other, 
WaDace  said  to  his  soldiers,  "  I  have  brought  you  to  the 
ring,  let  me  see  how  you  can  dance;"  meam'ng,  I  have 
brought  you  to  the  decisive  field  of  batde,  let  me  see  how 
bravely  you  can  fight. 

The  English  made  the  attack.  King  Edward,  though 
he  saw  the  close  ranks,  and  undaunted  appearance,  of 
the  Scottish  infantry,  resolved  nevertheless  to  try  wheth- 
er he  could  not  ride  them  down  with  his  fine  cavalry. 
Accordingly,  he  gave  his  horsemen  orders  to  advance. 
They  charged  accordingly,  at  the  full  gallop.     It  must 
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have  been  a  terrible  thing  to  have  seen  these  fine  horses 
riding  as  hard  as  they  could  against  the  long  lances, 
which  were  held  out  by  the  Scots  to  keep  them  back; 
and  there  was  a  dreadful  cry  arose  when  they  came 
against  each  other.      However,  the  Scots  stocnl  their 

Sound,  with  their  long  spears;  many  of  the  foremost  of 
e  English  horses  were  thrown  down,  and  the  riders 
were  killed  as  they  lay  roUing,  unable  to  rise,  owing  to 
the  weight  of  their  heavy  armour.  But  the  Scottish 
horse  did  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  infantry,  but 
fled  away  from  the  batde.  It  is  supposed  that  this  was 
owing  to  the  treachery  or  ill-will  of  the  nobility,  who  were 
jealous  of  Wallace.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
Scots  cavalry  were  very  few  in  number;  and  that  they 
had  much  worse  arms,  and  weaker  horses,  than  their  ene- 
mies. The  English  cavahy  attempted  again  and  again  to 
disperse  the  deep  and  solid  ranks  in  which  WaDace  had 
stationed  his  foot  soldiers.  But  they  were  repeatedly 
beaten  off  with  loss,  nor  could  they  make  their  way 
through  that  wood  of  spears,  as  it  is  called  by  one  of  the 
English  historians.  Kmg  Edward  then  commanded  his 
archers  to  advance;  and  these  approaching  within  arrow- 
shot  of  the  Scottish  ranks,  poured  on  them  such  close 
and  dreadful  volleys  of  arrows,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
sustain  them.  It  happened  at  the  same  time,  that  Sir 
John  Stewart  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse;  and  the 
archers  of  Ettrick  Forest,  whom  he  was  bringing  forward 
to  oppose  those  of  King  Edward,  were  killed  m  great 
numbers  around  him.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished among  the  slain,  as  being  the  tallest  and  hand* 
somest  men  of  &e  army. 

The  spearmen  of  the  Scottish  army  being  thus  thrown 
into  some  degree  of  confusion,  by  the  loss  of  those  who 
were  slain  by  the  arrows  of  the  English,  the  heavy  cav- 
alry of  Edward  again  charged,  and  broke  throu^  the 
ranks,  which  were  already  disordered.  )Sir  John  Gra- 
hame,  Wallace's  great  friend  and  companion,  was  slain, 
with  many  other  brave   soldiers;  and  the  Scots,  having 
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lost  a  very  great  number  of  men,  were  at  length  obliged  to 
take  to  flight. 

This  fatal  battle  was  fou^t  upon  22d  July  1298.  Sir 
John  the  Grahame  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Fal- 
kirk. A  tombstone  was  laid  over  him,  which  has  been 
three  times  renewed  since  his  deadi.  The  inscription 
bears,  "  That  Su*  John  the  Grahame,  equally  remarkable 
for  wisdom  and  courage,  and  the  faithful  friend  of  Wallace, 
being  slain  in  batde  by  tlie  English,  lies  buried  in  this 
place."  A  large  oak  tree  in  the  adjoining  forest  was  long 
shown  as  the  spot  where  Wallace  slept  before  die  battle, 
or,  as  odiers  said,  in  wliich  he  hid  hhnself  after  the  defeat. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago.  Grandpapa  saw  some  of  its  roots  ; 
but  the  body  of  the  tree  was  even  then  entirely  decayed, 
and  tliere  is  not  now,  and  has  not  been  for  many  years,  the 
least  vestige  of  it  to  be  seen. 

After  tills  fatal  defeat  of  Falkirk,  Sir  William  Wallace 
seems  to  Imve  resigned  his  office  of  Governor  of  Scot- 
land. Several  nobles  were  named  guardians  in  his  place, 
and  continued  to  make  resistance  to  the  English  armies  ; 
and  they  gained  some  advantages,  particidarly  near  Roslin, 
where  a  body  of  Scots,  commanded  by  John  Comyn  of 
Badenoch,  who  was  one  of  the  Guardians  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  distinguished  commander,  called  Simon  Eraser, 
defeated  three  armies,  or  detacliraents,  of  English  in  one 
day. 

Nevertheless,  tlie  King  of  England  possessed  so  much 
wealth,  and  so  many  means  of  raising  soldiers,  that  he 
sent  army  after  army  into  the  poor  oppressed  country  of 
Scotland,  and  obliged  all  its  nobles  and  great  men,  one 
after  another,  to  submit  tliemselves  once  more  to  his  yoke. 
Sir  William  Wallace  alone,  or  with  a  very  small  band  of 
followers,  refused  either  to  acknowledge  the  usurper  Ed- 
ward, or  to  lay  down  his  arms.  He  continued  to  main- 
tain himself  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  his  native 
country  for  no  less  than  seven  years  after  his  defeat  at 
Falkirk,  and  for  more  than  one  year  after  all  the  other 
defenders  of  Scottish  liberty  had  laid  down  their  arms. 
Many  proclamations  were  sent  out  against  him  by  the 
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English,  and  a  great  reward  was  set  upon  his  bead ;  for 
Edward  did  not  think  he  could  have  any  secure  posses* 
sion  of  his  usurped  kingdom  of  Scotland  wlule  Wallace 
lived.  At  length  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  shame  it  is 
to  say,  a  Scotchman,  called  Sir  Jolin  Menteith,  was  the 
person  by  whom  he  was  seized  and  delivered  to  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  generally  said  diat  he  was  made  prisoner  at 
Robroyston,  near  Glasgow  ;  and  the  tradition  of  the 
country  bears,  that  the  signal  made  for  rushing  upon  him 
at  unawares,  was,  when  one  of  his  pretended  friends,  who 
betrayed  him,  should  turn  a  loaf,  which  was  placed  on  the 
table,  with  its  bottom  or  flat  side  uppermost.  And  in 
after  times  it  was  reckoned  ill-breeding  to  turn  a  loaf  in 
tliat  manner,  if  there  was  a  person  named  Menteith  in 
company ;  since  it  was  as  much  as  to  remind  him  that  his 
namesake  had  betrayed  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  Cham* 
pion  of  Scotland. 

Whether  Sir  Jolm  Menteith  was  actually  the  person  hj 
whom  Wallace  was  betrayed  is  not  perfectly  certain.  He 
was,  however,  the  individual  by  whom  the  patriot  was 
made  prisoner,  and  delivered  up  to  tlie  English,  for  which 
his  name  and  his  memory  have  been  long  loaded  with  dis- 
grace. 

Edward  having  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  persoD 
whom  he  considered  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  com- 
plete conquest  of  Scotland,  resolved  to  make  Wallace  an 
example  to  all  Scottish  paUriots  who  should  in  future  venr 
ture  to  oppose  his  ambitious  projects.  He  caused  Wal- 
lace to  be  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster-hall,  before  the 
English  judges,  and  produced  him  there,  crowned,  m 
mockery,  with  a  green  garland,  because  they  said  he  had 
been  km^  of  ouUaws  and  robbers  among  the  Scottish 
woods.  He  was  accused  of  having  been  a  traitor  to  the 
English  crown ;  to  which  he  answered,  "  I  could  not  be  a 
ti*aitor  to  Edward,  for  I  was  never  his  subject."  He  was 
then  accused  of  having  killed  many  men,  and  done  much 
evil.  He  replied,  with  the  same  calm  resolution,  "  that 
it  was  true,  he  had  killed  very  many  Englishmen,  but  it 
was  because  tliey  had  come  to  subdue  and  oppress  bis 
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native  countiy  of  Scotland;  and  far  from  repenting  what 
be  had  done,  he  declared  he  was  only  sorry  that  he  had 
not  put  to  death  many  more  of  them." 

Notwithstanding  that  Wallace's  defence  was  a  good 
one,  both  in  law  and  in  common  sense,  (for  surely  every 
oae  has  not  only  a  right  to  fight  in  defence  of  his  native 
country,  but  is  bound  in  duty  to  do  so,)  the  English 
Judges  condemned  him  to  be  executed.  So  this  brave 
patriot  was  dragged  upon  a  sledge  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  his  head  was  struck  oflf,  and  his  body  divided 
into  four  quarters,  which,  according  to  the  cruel  custom 
of  the  time,  were  exposed  upon  pikes  of  iron  upon  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  were  termed  the  limbs  of  a  traitor. 

No  doubt  King  Edward  thought  that  by  exercising  this 
great  severity  towards  so  distinguished  a  patriot  as  Sir 
William  Wallace,  he  would  terrify  all  the  Scots  into  obe- 
dience, and  so  be  able  m  future  to  reign  over  their  coun- 
try  without  resistance.  But  though  Edward  was  a  power- 
ful, a  brave,  and  a  wise  king,  and  though  he  took  the  most 
cautious,  as  well  as  the  most  strict  measures,  to  preserve 
the  obedience  of  Scotland,  yet  his  claim,  being  founded 
in  injustice  and  usurpation,  was  not  permitted  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  established  in  security  or  peace.  Sir  William 
Wallace,  that  immortal  supporter  of  the  independence  of 
his  country,  was  no  sooner  deprived  of  his  life  in  the  cruel 
and  unjust  manner  I  have  told  you,  than  other  patriots 
arose  to  assert  the  cause  of  Scottish  liberty. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  Rise  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

I  HOPE,  my  dear  child,  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
that  all  the  cruel  wars  in  Scotland  arose  out  of  the  debate 
between  the  great  lords  who  claimed  the  throne  after 
King  Alexander  the  Third's  death,  which  induced  the 
Scottish  nobility  rashly  to  submit  the  decision  of  that  mat- 
ter to  King  Edward  of  England,  and  thus  opened  the  way 
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to  his  endeavouring  to  seize  the  kingdcmi  of  Scotland  to 
himself.  You  recollect,  also,  that  he  had  dethroned  John 
Baliol,  on  account  of  his  attempting  to  restore  the  inde- 
pend^ice  of  Scotland;  and  that  Johi  Baliol  had  resigned 
the  crown  of  Scotland  mto  the  hands  of  Edward  as  Lord 
Paramount.  This  John  Baliol,  therefore,  was  very  littie 
respected  in  Scotland;  he  had  renounced  the  kingdom, 
and  had  been  absent  from  it  for  fifteen  years,  during  the 

S eater  part  of  which  time  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
nds  ol  the  King  of  England. 

It  was  therefore  natural  tliat  such  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land as  were  still  determined  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
their  country  fix)m  the  English  yoke,  should  look  around 
for  some  other  king,  under  whom  they  might  unite  thenv 
selves,  to  combat  the  power  of  England.  The  feeling 
was  universal  in  Scotlana,  that  they  would  not  any  longer 
endure  the  English  government;  and  therefore  such  ^eat 
Scottish  nobles  as  believed  they  had  right  to  the  crown, 
began  to  think  of  standing  forward  to  claim  it. 

Amongst  these,  the  principal  candidates,  (supposing 
John  BaUol,  by  his  renunciation  and  captivity,  to  have  lost 
all  right  to  the  kingdom,)  were  two  powerful  noblemmi. 
The  first  was  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  the  erand- 
son  of  that  elder  Robert  Bruce,  who,  as  you  have  heard, 
disputed  the  throne  with  John  Baliol.  The  other  was 
John  Comyn,  or  Cuming,  of  Badenoch,  usually  caUed  the 
Red  Comyn,  to  distinguish  liim  from  his  kmsraan,  the 
Black  Comyn,  so  named  from  liis  swarthy  complexion. 
These  two  great  and  powerful  barons  had  taken  part  mih 
Sir  William  Wallace  in  tlie  wars  against  England;  but, 
after  die  defeat  of  Falkirk,  being  fearful  of  losing  their 
great  estates,  and  considering  the  freedom  of  Scotland  as 
beyond  the  possibility  of  being  recovered,  both  Bruce  and 
Comyn  had  not  only  submitted  themselves  to  Edward, 
and  acknowledged  his  tide  as  King  of  Scotland,  but  even 
borne  arms,  along  with  the  English,  against  such  of  their 
countrymen  as  stUl  continued  to  resist  the  usurper.  But 
the  feelings  of  Bruce  concerning  the  baseness  of  this  con- 
duct, are  said,  by  the  old  tradition  of  Scotland,  to  have 
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been  awakened  by  the  following  accident.  In  one  of  die 
nomerous  battles,  or  skirmishes,  which  took  place  at  the 
time  between  the  English  and  their  adherents  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  insurgent  or  patriotic  Scottish  upon  the  other, 
Robert  the  Bruce  was  present,  and  assisted  the  English 
to  gain  the  victory.  After  the  battle  was  over,  he  sat 
down  to  his  dinner  without  washing  his  hands,  on  which 
there  were  spots  of  blood,  which  he  had  shed  during  the 
action.  The  English  lords  observing  this,  whispered  to 
each  other  in  mockery,  "  Look  at  that  Scotsman,  who  is 
eating  his  own  blood!"  Bruce  heard  what  they  said,  and 
began  to  reflect,  that  the  blood  upon  his  hands  might  be 
hideed  called  his  own,  since  it  was  that  of  his  brave  coun- 
trymen, who  were  fighting  for  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, whilst  he  was  assisting  its  oppressors,  who  only 
laughed  at  and  mocked  him  for  his  unnatural  conduct. 
He  was  so  much  shocked  and  disgusted,  that  he  arose 
from  table,  and  going  into  a  neighbouring  chapel,  shed 
many  tears,  and,  asking  pardon  of  Grod  for  the  great  crime 
be  had  been  guilty  of,  made  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would 
atone  for  it,  by  doing  all  in  his  power  to  deliver  Scotland 
from  the  foreign  yoke.  Accordingly,  he  left,  it  is  said, 
the  English  army,  and  never  joined  them  again,  but  re- 
mained watching  an  opportunity  for  restoring  the  freedom 
of  his  country. 

Now,  this  Robert  the  Bruce  was  a  remarkably  brave 
and  strong  man:  there  was  do  man  in  Scotland  that  was 
thought  a  match  for  him  except  Sir  William  Wallace;  and 
now  that  Wallace  was  dead,  Bruce  was  held  tlie  best  war- 
rior in  Scotland.  He  was  very  wise  and  prudent,  and  an 
excellent  general;  that  is,  he  knew  how  to  conduct  an 
army,  and  place  them  in  order  for  battle,  as  well  or  better 
than  any  great  man  of  his  time.  He  was  generous,  too, 
and  courteous  by  nature;  but  be  had  some  faults,  which 
perhaps  belonged  as  much  to  the  fierce  period  in  which 
he  lived  as  to  his  own  character.  He  was  rash  and  pas- 
sionate, and  in  his  passion,  he  was  sometimes  relendess 
and  cruel. 

5* 
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Robert  the  Bruce  bad  fixed  his  purpose^  ss  I  told  700, 
to  attempt  once  again  to  drive  the  EngUsli  out  of  Scot- 
land, and  he  desired  to  prevail  upon  Sir  John  the  Red 
C(miyn,  who  was  his  rival  in  his  pretensions  to  the  throne, 
to  join  with  him  in  expelling  the  foreign  enemy  by  their 
common  eflbrts.  With  this  purpose,  Bruce  posted  down 
from  London  to  Dumfries,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
and  requested  an  interview  with  John  Comyn.  They  met 
in  the  chuit^h  of  the  Minorities  in  that  town,  before  the 
high  altar.  What  passed  betwixt  them  is  not  known  with 
certainty;  but  they  quarrelled,  either  concerning  their 
mutual  pretensions  to  the  crown,  or  because  Comjm  re- 
vised to  join  Bruce  in  the  proposed  insurrection  againat 
the  English ;  or,  as  many  writers  say,  because  Bruce 
charged  Comyn  with  having  betrayed  to  the  English  his 
purpose  of  rising  up  against  King  Edward.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  they  came  to  high  and  abusive  words, 
until  at  length  Bruce,  who  I  told  you  was  extreme^  pas- 
sionate, forgot  the  sacred  characta:  of  the  place  in  which 
they  stood,  and  struck  Corojm  a  blow  with  his  dagger. 
Having  done  this  rash  deed,  he  instantly  ran  out  of  the 
church  and  called  for  his  horse.  Two  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  Lindesay  and  Kirkpatrick,  friends  of  Bruce,  were 
then  m  attendance  on  him.  Seeing  him  pale,  bloody,  and 
in  mucli  agitation,  they  eagerly  inquired  what  was  the 
matter. 

"I  doubt,'*  said  Bruce,  "that  I  have  slain  the  Red 
Comyn." 

"  Do  you  leave  such  a  matter  to  doubt?"  said  Kirk- 
patrick. "I  will  make  sicker" — that  is,  I  will  make 
certain. 

Accordingly,  he  and  his  companion  Lindesay,  rushing 
into  the  church,  despatched  the  wounded  Comyn  with 
their  daggers.  His  uncle.  Sir  Robert  Comjm,  was  shin 
at  the  same  time. 

The  slaughter  of  Comyn  was  a  cruel  action;  and  the  . 
hist(^ian  of  Bruce  observes,  that  it  was  followed  by  the 
displeasure  of  Heaven;  for  no  man  ever  went  through 
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more  nusfortunes  than  Robert  Bruce,  although  he  at  lengdi 
rose  to  great  honour. 

After  the  slaughter  of  Comyn,  Bruce  might  be  called 
desperate.  He  Imd  committed  an  action  which  was  sure 
to  bring  down  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  all  Comyn's 
relations,  the  resentment  of  the  King  of  Ei^land,  and  the 
<lispleasure  of  the  Church,  on  account  of  having  skdn 
his  enemy  within  consecrs^  ground.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  bid  them  aU  defiance  at  once,  and  to  assert 
fab  petensions  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  He  drew  his 
own  followers  together,  summoned  to  meet  him  such  bar^ 
oas  as  still  entertained  hopes  of  the  {reed<Hn  of  the  country, 
and  was  crowned  King  at  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  the  usual 
piace  where  the  Kings  of  Scotland  assumed  their  au- 
thority. 

Everything  relating  to  the  ceremony  was  hastily  per- 
fonned.  A  small  circlet  of  gold  was  hurriedly  made,  to 
represent  the  ancient  crown  of  Scotland,  which  Edwwd 
fas^  carried  off  to  England.  The  Earl  of  Fife,  descend- 
ant of  the  brave  Macduff,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  placed 
the  crown  on  tlie  King's  head,  would  not  give  his  att^d- 
ance.  But  the  ceremonial  was  performed  by  his  sister, 
Isabella,  Countess  of  Buchan,  though  without  the  consent 
either  of  her  brother  or  husband.  A  few  barons,  whose 
names  ought  to  be  dear  to  their  country,  joined  Bruce  in 
his  attempt  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  Scotland. 

Edward  was  dreadfully  incensed  when  he  heard  that, 
after  all  the  pains  which  he  had  taken,  and  all  the  blood 
which  had  been  spilled,  the  Scots  were  making  this  new 
attempt  to  shake  off  his  authority.  Though  now  old, 
feeble,  and  sickly,  he  made  a  solemn  vow,  at  a  great  fes- 
tival, in  presence  of  all  his  court,  that  he  would  take  the 
most  ample  vengeance  upon  Robert  the  Bruce  and  his 
adherents;  after  which  he  would  never  agam  draw  his 
sword  upon  a  Christian,  but  would  only  fight  against  the 
unbelieving  Saracens  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  marched  against  Bruce  accordingly,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army. 
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The  commencement  of  Bruce's  undertaking  was  most 
disastrous.  He  was  crowned  on  29th  March,  1306.  On 
the  18th  May  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  a 
sentence  which  excluded  him  from  all  the  benefits  of  re- 
ligion, and  authorized  any  one  to  kill  him.  FinaUy,  oo 
the  19th  June,  the  new  King  was  completely  defeated 
near  Methven  by  the  English  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Ro- 
bert's horse  was  killed  under  him  in  the  action,  and  he 
was  for  a  moment  a  prisoner.  But  he  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  a  Scottish  knight,  who,  though  he  served  in  the 
Knglish  army,  did  not  choose  to  be  the  instrument  of  pot- 
ting Bruce  into  their  hands,  and  allowed  him  to  escape. 
Tte  conquerors  executed  their  prisoners  with  their  usual 
cruelty.  Among  these  were  some  gallant  young  men  of 
the  first  Scottish  families — Hay,  ancestor  of  the  Earb  of 
Errol,  Somerville,  Eraser,  and  others,  who  were  most 
mercilessly  put  to  death. 

Bruce,  with  a  few  brave  adherents,  among  whom  was 
the  young  Lord  of  Douglas,  who  was  afterwards  called 
the  Good  Lord  James,  retired  into  the  Hi^Iand  moun« 
tains,  where  they  were  chased  from  one  place  of  refuge 
to  another,  placed  in  great  danger,  and  underwent  mamr 
hardships.  The  Bruce 's  wife,  now  Queen  of  Scotland, 
with  several  other  ladies,  accompanied  her  husband  and 
his  few  followers  during  their  wanderings.  There  was  no 
odier  way  of  providing  for  them  save  by  hunting  and  fisb- 
mg.  It  was  remarked,  that  Douglas  was  die  most  active 
and  successful  in  procuring  for  the  unfortunate  ladies  such 
supplies  as  his  dexterity  in  fishing  or  in  killing  deer  could 
furnish  to  them. 

Driven  from  one  place  in  the  Highlands  to  another, 
Bruce  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  Lorn,  but  he  found 
enemies  everywhere.  The  M'Dougals,  a  powerful  fam- 
ily, then  called  Lords  of  Lorn,  were  friendly  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  putting  their  men  in  arms,  attacked  Bruce  and 
his  wandering  companions  as  soon  as  they  attempted  to 
enter  their  country.  The  chief  of  these  M'Dougals,  caD- 
ed  John  of  Lorn,  hated  Bruce  on  account  of  his  having 
slain  the  Red  Comyn  in  the  church  at  Dumfries,  to  whom 
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lUs  M*Dougal  was  nearly  related.  Bruce  was  agam  de- 
feated by  this  chief,  tlirough  force  of  numbers,  at  a  place 
called  Dairy;  but  he  showed,  amidst  his  misfortunes,  the 
greatness  of  his  strength  and  courage.  He  directed  his 
men  to  retreat  throu^  a  narrow  pass,  and  placing  him- 
self last  of  the  party,  he  fought  with  and  slew  such  of  the 
enemy  as  attempted  to  press  hard  on  them.  Three  fol- 
lowers of  M'Dougal,  a  lather  and  two  sons,  called  M'Ai*' 
drosser,  all  very  strong  men,  when  they  saw  Bruce  thus 
protecting  the  retreat  of  his  foUowers,  made  a  vow  that 
they  would  either  kill  or  make  him  prisoner.  The  whole 
three  rushed  on  the  King  at  once.  The  King  was  on 
horseback,  in  the  strait  pass  we  have  described,  betwixt 
a  steep  hill  and  a  deep  lake.  He  struck  the  first  man 
who  came  up  and  seized  his  bridle,  such  a  blow  with  his 
sword  as  cut  off  his  liand  and  freed  the  bridle.  The  maa 
bled  to  deadi.  The  other  brother  had  seized  him  in  the 
meantime  by  the  leg,  and  was  attempting  to  throw  him 
from  horsebiack.  The  King,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
made  die  aninml  suddenly  spring  forward,  so  that  tl^ 
Highlander  fell  under  the  horse's  feet,  and,  as  lie  was  en* 
deavouring  to  rise  again,  the  King  cleft  his  head  in  two 
with  his  sword.  The  father,  seeing  his  two  sons  thus 
shin,  flew  at  Robert  Bruce,  and  grasped  him  by  the  mail" 
tie  so  close  to  liis  body,  tlmt  he  could  not  liave  room  to 
wield  his  long  sword.  But  with  the  heavy  pommel,  or, 
as  others  say,  with  an  iron  hammer  which  hung  at  his 
saddle-bow,  the  King  struck  this  third  assailant  so  dread- 
fril  a  blow,  that  he  dashed  out  his  brains.  Still,  however, 
the  Highlander  kept  his  dying  grasp  on  the  King's  mande, 
so  that,  to  be  free  of  the  dead  body,  Bruce  was  obliged 
to  undo  tlie  brooch,  or  clasp,  by  which  it  was  fastened, 
and  leave  that  and  the  mantle  itself  behind  him.  The 
brooch,  which  fell  thus  into  the  possession  of  M^Dougal 
of  Lorn,  is  still  preserved  in  tliat  ancient  family  as  a  me- 
morial that  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce  once  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  ancestor.  Robert 
greatly  resented  this  attack  upon  him ;  and  when  be  was 
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in  happier  circumstances,  did  not  fail  to  take  his  revenge 
on  M'Dougal,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  John  of  Lorn. 

The  King  met  with  many  such  encounters  amidst  his 
dangerous  and  dismal  wanderings ;  yet,  though  almost  d- 
ways  defeated  by  the  numbers  of  the  English,  and  of  such 
Scots  as  sided  with  them,  he  still  kept  up  his  own  spirits 
and  those  of  his  followers.  He  was  a  better  scholar  than 
was  usual  in  those  days,  when,  except  clergymen,  few 
people  learned  to  read  and  write.  But  King  Robert 
could  do  both  very  well;  and  we  are  told,  that  he 
sometimes  read  aloud  to  his  companions  to  amuse  tbera, 
when  they"  were  crossing  the  great  Higliland  lakes  in  such 
wretched  leaky  boats  as  they  could  find  for  that  purpose. 

At  last  dangers  increased  so  much  around  the  brave 
Kine  Robert,  that  he  was  obliged  to  separate  himself  lW)m 
the  ladies  and  his  queen ;  for  the  winter  was  coming  on, 
and  it  would  be  unpossible  for  the  women  to  endure  thb 
wandering  sort  of  life  when  the  frost  and  snow  should  ar- 
rive. So  he  left  his  queen,  with  the  Countess  of  Buchan 
and  others,  in  the  only  casde  which  remained  to  him, 
which  was  called  Kildrummie,  and  is  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  river  Don  in  Aberdeenshh^.  The  King  also 
left  his  youngest  brother,  Nigel  Bruce,  to  defend  the 
castle  against  the  English;  and  he  himself,  with  his  second 
brother  Edward,  who  was  a  very  brave  man,  but  still  more 
rash  and  passionate  than  Robert  himself,  went  over  to  an 
island  called  Rachrin,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
Bruce  and  the  few  men  that  followed  his  fortunes  passed 
the  winter  of  1306.  In  the  meantime,  ill  luck  seemed  to 
pursue  all  his  friends  in  Scotland.  The  Castle  of  Kil- 
drummie was  taken  by  the  English,  and  Nigel  Bruce,  a 
beautiful  and  brave  youtli,  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the 
victors.  The  ladies  who  had  attended  on  Robert's  queen, 
as  well  as  the  queen  herself,  and  the  Countess  of  Buchan, 
were  thrown  mto  strict  confinement,  and  treated  with  the 
utmost  severity.  This  news  reached  Bruce  while  he  was 
residing  in  a  miserable  dwelling  at  Rachrin,  and  reduced 
turn  to  the  point  of  despair. 
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It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  an  incident  took 
pbce,  which,  although  it  rests  only  on  tradition  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  name  of  Bruce,  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
numners  of  the  times.  After  receiving  the  last  unpleas- 
ing  intelligence  from  Scotland,  Bruce  was  lying  one 
morning  on  his  wretched  bed,  and  deliberating  with  him- 
self whether  he  had  not  better  resign  all  thoughts  of  again 
attempting  to  make  good  Iiis  right  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
and,  dismissing  his  followers,  transport  himself  and  his 
brothers  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  fighting  against  the  Saracens;  by  which  he  thought, 
perhaps,  he  might  deserve  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven  for 
the  great  sin  of  stabbing  Comyn  in  the  church  at  Dum- 
fries. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  it  would  be 
both  criminal  and  cowardly  to  give  up  his  attempts  to  re- 
store freedom  to  Scotland,  while  there  yet  remained  the 
least  chance  of  K\s  being  successful  in  an  undertaking, 
which,  rightly  considered,  was  much  more  his  duty  than 
to  drive  the  mfidels  out  of  Palestine,  though  the  supersti- 
tion of  his  age  might  think  otherwise. 

While  he  was  divided  betwixt  tliese  reflections,  and 
doubtful  of  what  he  should  do,  Bruce  was  looking  up- 
ward to  the  roof  of  the  cabin  in  which  he  lay,  and  h^  eye 
was  attracted  by  a  spider,  wliich,  hanging  at  the  end  ot  a 
long  thread  of  his  own  spinning,  was  endeavouring,  as  is 
the  fashion  of  that  creature,  to  swing  himself  from  one 
beam  in  the  i*oof  to  another,  for  the  puq^ose  of  fixing  the 
line  on  which  he  meant  to  stretch  his  web.  The  insect 
made  die  attempt  again  and  again  without  success;  and 
at  length  Bruce  counted  that  it  had  tried  to  carry  its 
point  six  times,  and  been  as  often  unable  to  do  so.  It 
came  into  his  head  that  he  had  himself  fought  just  six 
battles  against  the  English  and  their  allies,  and  Uiat  the 
poor  persevering  spider  was  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
with  himself,  having  made  as  many  trials,  and  been  as 
often  disappointed  in  what  it  aimed  at.  "  Now,"  thought 
Bruce,  ''  us  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  best  to 
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be  done,  I  will  be  guided  by  the  luck  which  shall  attend 
this  spider.  If  the  insect  sliall  make  another  effort  to  fix 
its  thread,  and  shall  be  successfiil,  I  will  venture  a  sev- 
enth time  to  try  my  fortune  in  Scotland;  but  if  the  spider 
shall  fail,  I  will  go  to  the  wars  in  Palestine,  and  never  re- 
turn to  my  native  country  again." 

While  Bruce  was  forming  this  resolution,  the  spider 
made  another  exertion  with  all  the/orce  it  could  muster, 
and  fairly  succeeded  in  fastening  its  thread  on  tlie  beam 
which  it  had  so  often  m  vain  attempted  to  reach.  Bruce 
seeing  the  success  of  the  spider,  resolved  to  try  liis  own 
^fortune;  and  as  he  never  before  gained  a  victory,  so  he 
never  afterwards  sustained  any  considerable  check  or  de- 
feat. I  have  often  met  witli  people  of  the  name  of  Bruce, 
so  completely  persuaded  of  the  tnuh  of  tliis  story,  that 
diey  would  not  on  any  account  kill  a  spider,  because  it 
was  such  an  insect  which  had  shown  the  example  of  per« 
severance,  and  given  a  signal  of  good  luck,  to  their  great 
namesake. 

Having  determined  to  renew  his  efforts  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  tlie  smalkess  oi  the 
means  which  he  had  for  accomplisliing  so  great  a  pur- 

K>e,  the  Bruce  removed  hhnself  and  lus  followers  from 
clirin  to  the  island  of  Arran,  which  lies  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde.  The  King  landed,  and  intjuired  at  the 
first  woman  he  met,  what  armed  men  were  m  tlie  island. 
She  returned  for  answer,  tliat  there  had  arrived  there  very 
lately  a  body  of  armed  strangers,  who  had  defeated  an 
English  officer,  who  was  governor  of  the  Castle  of  Bratli- 
wick,  had  killed  liim  and  most  of  his  men,  and  were  now 
amusing  themselves  with  hunting  about  the  island.  Tlie 
King  having  caused  liimself  to  be  guided  to  the  woods 
which  these  strangers  most  frequented,  tliere  blew  his  horn 
repeatedly.  Now,  tlie  chief  of  the  stiangers  who  had 
taken  the  castle,  was  James  Douglas,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  of  Bruce's  friends- 
When  he  heard  Robert  Bruce's  horn,  he  knew  tlie  sound 
weU,  and  cried  out,  tliat  yonder  was  the  King,  he  knew 
by  his  manner  of  blowing.     So  he  and  liis  companions 
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hastened  to  meet  King  Robert,  and  there  was  great  joy  on 
both  sides. 

The  Bruce  was  now  within  sight  of  Scotland,  and  not 
distant  from  his  own  family  possessions,  where  the  people 
vrfire  most  likely  to  be  attached  to  him.  He  began  im- 
mediately to  form  plans  with  Douglas,  how  they  might 
best  renew  their  enterprise  against  the  English.  The 
Douglas  resolved  to  go  disguised  to  his  own  country,  and 
raise  his  followers,  in  order  to  have  revenge  on  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman  called  Lord  Clifford,  upon  whom  Edward 
had  conferred  liis  estates,  and  who  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  tlie  castle  of  Douglas. 

Bruce,  on  his  part,  opened  a  communication  with  the 
opposite  coast  of  Carrick,  by  means  of  one  of  his  follow- 
ers called  Cuthbert.  This  person  had  directions,  tliat  if 
be  should  find  the  countrymen  in  Carrick  disposed  to  take 
np  arms  against  the  English,  he  was  to  make  a  fire  on  a 
headland,  or  lofty  cape,  called  Tumberry,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Arran.  The  appearance  of  this  fire  on  this  place 
was  to  be  a  signal  to  Bruce  to  put  to  sea  with  such  men 
as  he  had,  who  were  not  more  than  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  landing  in  Carrick  and  joining  the 
msurgents. 

Bruce  and  his  men  watched  eagerly  for  the  signal,  but 
for  some  time  in  vain.  At  length  a  fire  on  Tumberry 
head  became  visible,  and  the  King  and  his  followers  mer- 
rily betook  themselves  to  their  ships  and  galleys,  conclud- 
mg  tlieir  Carrick  friends  were  all  in  arms,  and  ready  to 
join  with  tliem.  They  landed  on  the  beach  at  midnight, 
where  they  found  their  spy  Cuthbert  alone  in  waiting  for 
them,  with  very  bad  news.  Lord  Percy,  he  said,  was  in 
the  country,  with  two  or  three  hundred  Englishmen,  and 
bad  terrified  the  people  so  much,  both  by  actions  and 
threats,  that  none  of  tliem  dared  to  tliink  of  rebelling 
against  King  Edward. 

'^  Traitor!''  said  Bruce,  "  why,  then,  did  you  make  the 
signal?" 

•    ^*  Alas,"  replied  Cuthbert,  "  the  fire  was  not  made  by 
me,  but  by  some  other  person,  for  what  purpose  I  know 
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not ;  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  burning,  I  knew  that  you 
would  come  over,  thinking  it  my  signal,  and  therefore  I 
came  down  to  wait  for  you  on  the  beach,  to  tell  you  how 
Ae  matter  stood." 

Bruce,  after  some  hesitation,  determined  that  since  be 
had  been  thus  brought  to  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  he 
would  remain  there,  and  take  such  adventure  and  fortune 
as  Heaven  should  send  him. 

Accordingly,  he  began  to  skirmish  with  the  English  so 
successfully,  as  obliged  the  Lord  Percy  to  quit  Carrick. 
He  then  dispersed  his  men  upon  various  adventures  against 
Ae  enemy,  in  which  they  were  generally  successfiil.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  bemg  left  with  smal 
attendance,  or  sometimes  almost  alone,  ran  great  risk  of 
losing  his  life  by  treachery,  or  by  open  violence.  Several 
of  these  incidents  are  very  interesting.  I  will  tell  yoa 
some  of  them. 

At  one  time,  a  near  relation  of  Bruce's,  in  whom  he 
entirely  confided,  was  induced  by  the  bribes  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  attempt  to  put  him  to  death.  This  villain,  with 
his  two  sons,  watched  Bruce  one  morning,  till  he  saw  him 
separated  from  all  his  men,  excepting  a  little  boy,  who 
waited  on  him  as  a  page.  The  father  had  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  one  of  the  sons  had  a  sword  and  a  spear,  the  odier 
had  a  sword  and  a  battle-axe.  Now,  when  the  King  saw 
them  so  well  armed,  when  there  were  no  enemies  near, 
he  began  to  call  to  mind  some  hints  which  had  been  ^ven 
to  him,  that  these  men  intended  to  murder  him.  He  had 
no  weapons  excepting  his  sword;  but  his  page  had  a  bow 
and  arrow.  He  took  them  both  from  the  little  boy,  and 
bade  him  stand  at  a  distance;  "for,"  said  the  Kinc,  "ff 
I  overcome  these  traitors,  thou  shalt  have  enough  of  wea- 
pons; but  if  I  am  slain  by  them,  you  may  make  your 
escape,  and  tell  Douglas  and  ray  brother  to  revenge  my 
death."  The  boy  was  very  sorry,  for  he  loved  his  mas-» 
ter;  but  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  ne  was  bidden. 

In  the  meantime  the  traitors  came  forward  upon  Bruce, 
that  they  might  assault  him  at  once.  The  King  called 
out  to  them,  and  commanded  them  to  come  no  nearer^ 
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upon  peril  of  tfaeir  lives ;  but  the  father  answered  with 
flattering  words,  pretending  great  kindness,  and  still  con* 
tinuing  to  approach  his  person.  .  Then  ^e  King  agaia 
called  to  them  to  stand.  '^  Traitors,"  said  he,  ^'  ye  have 
sold  my  life  for  English  gold ;  but  you  shall  die  if  you 
come  one  foot  nearer  to  me."  With  that  he  bent  the 
page's  bow;  and  as  the  old  conspirator  continued  to  ad* 
vance,  he  let  the  arrow  fly  at  him.  Bruce  was  an  excel- 
lent archer;  he  aimed  his  arrow  so  weU,  that  it  hit  the 
fiuber  in  the  eye,  and  penetrated  from  that  into  his  brain, 
so  that  he  fell  down  dead.  Then  the  two  sons  rushed  on 
the  King.  One  of  them  fetched  a  blow  at  him  with  an 
axe,  but  missed  his  stroke,  and  stumbled,  so  that  the  King 
with  his  great  sword  cut  him  down  before  he  could  re- 
cover his  feet.  The  remainmg  traitor  ran  on  Robert 
Bruce  with  his  spear;  but  the  King,  with  a  sweep  of  his 
sword,  cut  the  steel  head  oflf  the  viUain's  weapon,  and  then 
killed  him  before  he  had  time  to  draw  his  sword.  Then 
the  little  page  came  running,  very  joyful  of  his  master's 
victory;  and  the  King  wiped  his  bloody  sword,  and  look- 
ing upon  the  dead  bodies,  said,  ^^  These  might  have  been 
r^Hited  three  gallant  men,  if  they  had  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion of  covetousness. " 

In  the  present  day,  it  is  not  necessary  that  generals,  (^ 
great  officers,  should  fi^t  with  their  own  hand,  because 
thajr  have  only  to  direct  their  followers;  their  artillery  and 
their  soldiers  shoot  at  the  enemy;  and  men  seldom  mingle 
together,  and  fight  hand  to  hand.  But  in  the  ancient  times, 
ki^  md  great  lords  were  obliged  to  put  themselves  into 
the  very  front  of  the  battle,  and  fight  like  ordinary  men, 
with  the  lance  and  other  weapons.  It  was,  theremre,  of 
great  consequence  that  they  should  be  strong  men,  and 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  arms.  Robert  Bruce  was  so 
remarkably  active  and  powerful,  that  he  came  through  a 
great  many  personal  dangers,  in  which  he  must  otherwise 
have  been  slain.  I  will  tell  you  another  of  his  adventures» 
which  I  think  will  amuse  you. 

After  the  death  of  these  three  traitors,  Robert  the 
Bruce  continued  to  keep  himself  concealed  in  his  owa 
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earldom  of  Garrick,  and  in  the  neighboring  coimtry  of 
(Calloway,  until  he  should  have  matters  ready  for  a  gen^ 
attack  upon  the  English.  He  was  obliged,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  keep  very  few  men  with  him,  both  for  the  sake 
of  secrecy,  and  from  the  difficuhy  of  finding  provisions. 
Now,  many  of  the  people  of  Gralloway  were  unfiiendJy 
to  Bruce.  They  lived  under  the  government  of  one 
M'Dougal,  related  to  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  who,  as  I  before 
told  you,  had  defeated  Robert  Bruce,  at  Dairy,  and  very 
nearly  Idlled  or  made  him  prisoner.  These  OaUoway 
m«i  had  heard  that  Bruce  was  in  then*  country,  with  no 
more  than  sixty  men  with  him;  so  they  resolved  to  attack 
him  by  surprise,  and  for  this  purpose  they  got  two  hundred 
men  together,  and  brought  with  them  two  or  three  blood- 
hounds. These  animals  were  trained  to  chase  a  man  by 
the  scent  of  his  footsteps,  as  foxhounds  chase  a  fox,  or 
beagles  or  harriers  chase  a  hare*  Although  the  dog  does 
not  see  the  perscm  whose  trace  he  is  put  upon,  he  ibllowB 
him  over  every  step  he  has  taken.  At  that  time  these 
bloodhounds,  or  sleuth-hounds,  (so  called  from  «io/,  or 
ikuij  a  word  which  signifies  the  scent  left  by  an  animal 
of  chase,)  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  great 
criminals.  The  men  of  Galloway  thou^t  themselves 
secure,  that  if  they  missed  taking  Bruce,  or  killing  him 
at  the  first  onset,  and  if  he  should  escape  into  the  woods, 
they  would  find  him  out  by  means  of  these  bloodhounds. 

The  good  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  always  watch- 
ful and  vigilant,  had  received  some  information  about  the 
intention  of  this  party  to  come  upon  him  suddenly  and  by 
night.  Accordingly,  he  quartered  his  party  of  sixty  men 
on  the  farther  side  of  a  deep  and  swift-running  river,  that 
had  very  steep  and  rocky  banks.  There  was  but  one  ford 
by  which  this  river  could  be  crossed  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  ford  was  deep  and  narrow,  so  that  two  men 
could  scarcely  get  through  abreast;  the  bank  on  which 
they  were  to  land  on  the  other  side  was  steep,  and  the 
path  which  led  upwards  from  the  water's  edge,  extremely 
narrow  and  difficult. 

Bruce  caused  his  men  to  lie  down  to  take  some  sl( 
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at  a  phee  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  river,  wh3e 
he  himself,  with  two  attendants,  went  down  to  watch  the 
ford,  through  which  the  enemy  mnst  needs  pass  before 
they  could  come  to  the  place  where  King  Robert's  men 
were  lying.  He  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  the  ford, 
and  thinking  how  easily  the  enemy  might  be  kept  from 
passing  there,  providmg  it  was  bravely  defended,  when  he 
beard  at  a  distance  the  baying  of  hounds,  which  was  al- 
ways coming  nearer  and  nearer.  This  was  the  blood- 
bound  which  was  tracing  the  King's  steps  to  the  ford  where 
he  had  crossed,  and  the  two  hundred  GaUoway  men  were 
along  with  the  animal,  and  guided  by  it.  Bruce  thought 
of  going  back  to  awaken  his  men;  but  then  he  thought 
that  it  might  be  some  shepherd's  dog.  ^^My  men,"  be 
said,  ^'are  sorely  tired;  I  will  not  disturb  their  sleep  for 
the  yelping  of  a  cur,  till  I  know  something  more  of  the 
matter."  So  he  stood  and  listened;  and  by  and  by,  as 
the  crjr  of  the  hound  came  nearer,  he  began  to  hear  a 
trampling  of  horses,  and  the  voices  of  men,  and  the  ring- 
ing and  clattering  of  armour,  and  then  he  was  sure  the 
enemy  were  coming  to  the  river  side.  Then  the  King 
tbou^,  ^^  If  I  ^o  back  to  give  my  men  the  alarm,  these 
GaUoway  men  wiH  get  through  the  ford  without  opposi- 
tion, and  that  would  be  a  pity,  since  it  is  a  phce  so  ad- 
vantageous to  make  defence  against  them."  So  he  look- 
ed again  at  the  steep  path,  and  the  deep  rivar,  and  he 
thought  it  gave  him  so  much  advantage,  that  he  himself 
could  defend  the  passage  with  his  own  hand,  until  his  men 
came  to  assbt  him.  His  armour  was  so  good  and  strong, 
that  he  had  no  fear  of  their  arrows,  and  therefore  the 
combat  was  not  so  very  unequal  as  it  must  have  otherwise 
been.  He  therefore  sent  his  followers  to  waken  his  men, 
and  remained  alone  by  the  bank  of  the  river. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  noise  and  trampling  of  the  horses 
mcreased,  and  the  moon  being  bright,  Bruce  saw  the 
glancing  arms  of  about  two  hundred  men,  who  came  down 
to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  men  of  Gallo- 
way, on  their  part,  saw  but  one  solitary  figure  guarding 
6* 
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fbe  ford,  and  the  foremost  of  them  plunged  mto  the  river 
without  minding  him.  But  as  they  could  only  pass  the 
ford  one  by  one,  the  Bruce,  who  stood  high  above  them 
on  the  bank  where  they  were  to  land,  IdDcS  the  foreniost 
man  with  a  thrust  of  his  long  spear,  and  with  a  second 
thrust  stabbed  the  horse,  which  fell  down,  kicking  and 
plunging  in  his  agonies,  on  the  narrow  path,  and  so  pre- 
vented the  others  from  getting  out  of  the  river,  Bruce 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  dealing  his  blows  at  pleasure 
among  them,  while  they  could  not  strike  at  him  again. 
In  the  confusion,  five  or  six  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  or, 
having  been  borne  down  the  current,  were  drowned  in  the 
river.     The  rest  were  terrified,  and  drew  back. 

But  when  they  looked  again,  and  saw  they  were  op- 
posed by  only  one  man,  they  themselves  being  so  many, 
they  cried  out,  that  their  honour  would  be  lost  for  ever  if 
thev  did  not  force  their  way;  and  encouraged  each  other 
with  loud  cries  to  plunge  through,  and  assault  him.  But 
by  ttiis  time  the  King's  soldiers  came  up  to  his  assistancot 
and  the  Galloway  men  retreated,  and  gave  up  their  en* 
terprise. 

I  win  tell  you  another  story  of  this  brave  Robert  Bruce 
during  his  wanderings.  His  adventures  are  as  curious  and 
entertaining  as  those  which  men  invent  for  story  books, 
with  this  advantage,  that  they  are  all  true.  About  this 
time,  and  when  the  Bruce  was  yet  at  the  head  of  but  few 
men.  Sir  Aymer  De  Valence,  who  was  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
together  widi  John  of  Lorn,  came  into  Galloway,  each  of 
them  being  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  men.  Jolm 
of  Lorn  had  a  bloodhound  with  him,  which  it  was  said 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Robert  Bruce  hunself;  and 
having  been  fed  by  the  king  with  his  own  hands,  it  be- 
came attached  to  him,  and  would  follow  his  footsteps  any- 
where, as  dogs  are  well  known  to  trace  then*  masters' 
steps,  whether  diey  be  bloodhounds  or  not.  By  means 
of  this  hound,  John  of  Lorn  thought  he  would  certainty 
find  out  Robert  Bruce,  and  take  revenge  on  him  for  the 
death  of  his  relation  Comyn. 
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When  these  two  armies  advanced  upon  Revert  Bruce^ 
he  at  first  thought  of  fighting  with  the  EngUsh  Earl,  but 
becQmiDg  aware  that  John  of  Lorn  was  moving  round 
with  another  large  body  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  re- 
solved to  avoid  fighting  at  that  time,  lest  he  should  be  op- 
pressed by  numbers.  For  this  purpose,  the  King  divided 
the  men  he  had  with  him  into  three  bodies,  and  com* 
manded  them  to  retreat  by  three  different  ways,  thinking 
the  enemy  would  not  know  which  to  pursue.  >  He  also 
appointed  a  place  at  which  they  were  to  assemble  again. 
But  when  John  of  Lorn  came  to  the  place  where  thfe 
army  of  Bruce  had  been  thus  divided,  the  bloodhound 
took  his  course  after  one  of  these  divisions,  neglecting 
the  other  two,  and  then  Jc^  of  Lorn  knew  that  the  King 
must  be  in  that  party;  so  he  also  neglected  the  two  other 
divisions  of  the  Scots,  and  followed  that  which  the  dog 
pointed  out,  with  all  his  men. 

The  King  again  saw  that  he  was  followed  by  a  large 
body,  and  being  determined  to  escape  fi*om  them  if  pos- 
sible, he  made  all  the  people  who  were  with  him  disperse 
themselves  different  ways,  thinking  thus  that-  the  enemy 
must  lose  trace  of  him.  Bruce  kept  only  one  man  along 
with  him,  and  that  was  his  own  foster-brother,  or  the  son 
of  his  nurse.  When  John  of  Lorn  came  to  the  place 
where  Brace's  companions  had  dispersed  themselves,  the 
bloodhound,  after  it  had  snuffed  up  and  down  for  a  Uttle, 
quitted  the  footsteps  of  all  the  others,  and  ran  barking 
upon  the  track  of  two  men  out  of  the  number.  Then 
John  of  Lorn  knew  that  one  of  these  two  must  needs  be 
King  Robert.  Accordingly,  he  commanded  five  of  his 
men  that  were  speedy  of  foot  to  chase  after  him,  and 
either  make  him  prisoner,  or  slay  him.  They  started  off 
accordmgly,  and  ran  so  fast,  that  they  gained  sight  of 
Robert  and  his  foster-brother.  The  King  asked  his  com- 
panion what  help  he  could  give  him,  and  his  foster-broth- 
er answered  he  was  ready  to  do  his  best.  So  these  two 
turned  on  the  five  men  of  John  of  Lorn,  and  killed  them 
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iB.     It  is  to  be  supposed  they  were  better  armed  thfin  the 
others  were,  as  well  as  more  strong  and  desperate. 

But  hy  this  time  Bruce  was  very  much  fatigued,  and 
yet  they  dared  not  sit  down  to  take  any  rest;  for  when- 
ever they  stopt  for  an  instant,  they  heard  the  ciy  of  the 
bloodhound  behindv  them,  and  knew  by  that,  tbat  their 
enemies  were  coming  up  fast  after  them.  At  lengthy  they 
came  to  a  wood,  through  which  ran  a  small  river.  Then 
Bruce  said  to  his  foster-brother,  ^^Let  us  wade  down 
this  stream  for  a  great  way,  instead  of  going  straight  across, 
and  so  this  unhappy  hound  sludl  lose  the  scent;  for  if  we 
were  once  clear  of  him,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  getting 
away  from  tlie  pursuers."  Accordingly,  the  King  and 
his  attendant  walked  a  great  way  down  the  stream,  taking 
care  to  keep  their  feet  in  the  water,  which  could  not  re^ 
tain  any  scent  where  they  had  stepped.  Then  they 
came  ashore  on  the  further  side  from  the  enemy,  and 
w«nrt  deep  into  the  wood  before  they  stopped  to  rest 
themselves.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  hound  led  John  of 
Lorn  straight  to  the  place  where  the  King  went  into  the 
water,  but  there  the  dog  began  to  be  puzzled,  not  know- 
ing where  to  go  next;  for  you  are  well  aware  that  the 
running  water  could  not  retain  the  scent  of  a  man's  foot 
like  atwLi  which  remains  on  turf.  So,  Jolin  of  Lorn  see- 
ing the  dog  was  at  a  fault,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  had  fost 
the  track  of  tliat  which  he  pursued,  he  gave  up  the  chase, 
and  returned  to  join  with  Aymer  de  Valence. 

But  King  Robert's  adventures  were  not  yet  ended. 
His  foster-brother  and  he  had  rested  themselves  m  the 
woods,  but  they  had  got  no  food,  and  were  become  ex- 
tremely hm^ry.  They  walked  on,  however,  in  hopes  of 
coming  to  some  habitation.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  they  met  with  tlii-ee  men  that  looked  like  thieves 
or  rufiians.  The^  were  well  armed,  and  one  of  ibem 
bore  a  sheep  on  bs  back,  which  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
just  stolen.  They  saluted  the  King  civilly;  and  he,  re- 
pljring  to  their  salutation,  asked  them  where  they  were 
going.  The  men  answered,  they  were  seeking  for  Rob- 
ert Bruce,  for  that  diey  intended  to  join  with  him.     The 
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King  answered,  that  if  tbey  would  go  with  bim,  be  woiM 
conduct  them  where  they  would  find  tlie  Scottish  King* 
Then  the  man  wlio  had  spoken,  changed  countenance^ 
and  Bruce,  who  looked  simrply  at  him,  began  to  suspect 
that  the  ruffian  guessed  who  he  was,  and  that  he  and  his 
companions  had  some  design  against  liis  person,  in  ord^ 
to  gain  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  for  his  life. 

So  he  said  to  them,  "  My  good  friends,  as  we  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  each  other,  you  must  go  before  us, 
and  we  will  follow  near  to  you.*' — "  You  have  no  oeca- 
sion  to  suspect  any  harm  from  us,"  answered  the  man* 
— '*  Neither  do  I  suspect  any,"  said  Bruce;  "  but  this  is 
the  way  in  which  I  choose  to  travel." 

The  men  did  as  he  commanded,  and  thus  they  travel- 
led till  they  came  together  to  a  waste  and  ruinous  cot- 
tage, where  the  men  proposed  to  dress  some  part  of  the 
sheep,  which  their  companion  was  carrying.  The  King 
was  glad  to  hear  of  food;  but  he  insisted  tl»t  there  should 
be  two  fires  kindled,  one  for  himself  and  his  foster-brother 
at  one  end  of  tlie  house,  tbe  other  at  the  other  end  for 
their  three  companions.  The  men  did  as  he  desired. 
They  broiled  a  quarter  of  mutton  for  themselves,  and  gav6 
another  to  the  King  and  his  attendant.  They  were 
obliged  to  eat  it  without  bread  or  salt;  but  as  they  werd 
very  hungry,  they  were  glad  to  get  food  in  any  shape,  and 
partook  of  it  very  heartily. 

Then  so  heavy  a  drowsiness  fell  on  King  Robert,  that, 
for  all  the  danger  he  was  in,  he  could  not  help  desiring  to 
sleep.  But  first,  he  desired  his  foster-brother  to  watch 
while  he  slept,  for  he  had  great  suspicion  of  their  new 
acquaintances.  His  foster-brother  promised  to  keep 
awake,  and  did  his  best  to  keep  his  word.  But  the  King 
had  not  been  long  asleep  ere  his  foster-brother  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber  also,  for  he  had  undergone  as  much  fatigue 
as  the  King.  When  the  lliree  villains  saw  the  Kir^  and 
bis  attendant  asleep,  they  made  signs  to  each  other,  and 
rising  up  at  once,  drew  thou*  swords  with  the  purpose  to 
kill  them  bodi.  But  the  King  slept  but  lightly,  and  litde 
aoise  as  the  traitors  made  in  rising,  he  was  awakened  by 
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%  ttad  stl^tiiig  up,  drew  his  sword,  and  went  to  meet  diem. 
At  the  same  moment  be  pushed  his  foster-brother  with 
his  foot,  to  awaken  him,  and  he  started  up;  but  ere  he 
got  his  eyes  cleared  to  see  what  was  about  to  liappen,  one 
of  the  ruffians  tliat  were  advancing  to  slay  the  King,  kill- 
ed him  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword.  The  King  was  now 
alone,  (xie  man  against  three,  and  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  his  life;  but  his  amazing  strength,  and  the  good  arm- 
our which  he  wore,  freed  liim  once  more  from  this  great 
danger,  and  he  killed  the  tliree  men,  one  after  another* 
He  then  left  the  cottage,  very  sorrowful  for  die  death  of 
his  faitliful  foster-brother,  and  took  iiis  direction  towards 
the  place  where  he  had  directed  his  men  to  assemble  af- 
ter their  dispersion.  It  was  now  near  night,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  being  a  farm-house,  he  went  boldly  into 
It,  where  he  found  the  mistress,  an  old  true-liearted 
Scotswoman,  sitting  alone.  Up^  seeing  a  stranger  enter, 
she  asked  him  who  and  what  he  was.  The  king  answered 
that  he  was  a  traveller,  who  was  journeying  mrough  the 
country. 

"All  travellers,"   answered  the  good  woman,  "are 
welcome  here  for  the  sake  of  one." 

"And  who  is  that  one,"  said  the  King,  "for  whose 
sake  you  make  all  travellers  welcome.^" 

^^  It  is  our  lawful  King,  Robert  the  Bruce,"  answered 
the  mistress,  "who  is  the  lawful  lord  of  this  countnr; 
and  althou^  he  is  now  pursued  and  himted  after  with 
hounds  and  horns,  I  hope  to  live  to  see  him  King  over  all 
Scotland." 

"  Since  you  love  him  so  well,  dame,"  said  the  King, 
"  know  that  you  see  him  before  you.  I  am  Robert  the 
Bruce." 

"  You!"  said  the  good  woman,  in  great  surprise;  "and 
wherefore  are  you  thus  alone? — where  are  all  your  men.^" 

"  I  have  none  with  me  at  this  moment,"  answered 
Bruce,  "and  therefore  I  must  travel  alone." 

"  But  that  sliall  not  be,"  said  the  brave  old  dame,  "  for 
I  have  two  stout  sons,  gallant  and  trusty  men,  who  shall 
be  your  servants  for  life  and  death." 
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So  she  brought  her  two  sons,  and  though  she  well  knew 
the  dangers  to  which  she  exposed  them,  she  made  them 
swear  fidelity  to  the  King ;  and  they  afterwards  became 
Kgh  officers  in  his  service. 

Now,  the  loyal  old  woman  was  getting  everything  ready 
for  the  King's  supper,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  great 
trampling  of  horse  heard  round  the  house.  They  thougiit 
it  must  be  some  of  the  English,  or  John  of  Lom's  men, 
and  the  goodwife  called  upon  her  sons  to  fight  to  the  last 
for  King  Robert.  But  shortly  after,  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  and  of  Edward  Bruce, 
the  King's  brother,  who  liad  come  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen  to  this  farm-house,  according  to  the  instructions 
that  the  King  had  left  with  them  at  parting. 

Robert  the  Bruce  was  right  joyful  to  meet  his  brother, 
and  his  (aithfid  friend  Lord  James,  and  had  no  sooner 
found  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  such  a  consider- 
able body  of  followers,  than,  forgetting  hunger  and  wea- 
riness, he  began  to  inquire  where  the  enemy  who  had 
pursued  them  so  long  had  taken  up  their  quarters;  **for," 
said  he,  "as  they  must  suppose  us  totally  scattered  and 
fled,  it  is  likely  that  they  will  think  themselves  quite  se- 
cure, and  disperse  themselves  into  distant  quarters,  and 
keep  careless  watch." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  answered  Jamas  of  Dou^as,  "  for 
I  passed  a  village  where  there  are  two  hundred  of  them 
quartered,  who  had  placed  no  sentinels;  and  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  make  haste,  we  may  surprise  them  this  very 
night,  and  do  them  more  mischief  than  they  liave  been 
able  to  do  us  during  all  this  day's  chase." 

Then  there  was  nothing  but  mount  and  ride ;  and  as 
the  Scots  came  by  surprise  on  the  body  of  English  whom 
Douglas  had  mentioned,  and  rushed  suddenly  into  the 
village  where  they  were  quartered,  they  easily  dispersed 
and  cut  them  to  pieces ;  thus  doing  their  pursuers  more 
injury  than  they  themselves  had  received  during  the  long 
and  severe  pursuit  of  the  preceding  day. 

The  consequence  of  those  successes  of  King  Robert 
were,  that  soldiers  came  to  join  him  on  all  sides,  and  that 
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he  obtained  several  victories  botli  over  Sir  Ajmer  de 
Valence,  Lord  Clijfford,  and  other  English  coinnianders, 
until  at  lengtl)  the  English  were  afraid  to  venture  into  the 
open  country  as  formerly,  unless  when  they  could  assem- 
ble themselves  in  considerable  bodies.  They  tliought  it 
safer  to  lie  still  in  tlie  towns  and  castles  which  they  had 
garrisoned,  and  wait  till  the  King  of  England  should  once 
more  come  to  their  assistance. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  the  Exploits  of  Douglus  and  of  Randolph. 

When  King  Edward  the  First  heaid  dial  Scotland  was 
again  in  arms  against  him,  he  marclied  down  to  the  Bor- 
ders, as  I  have  already  told  you,  with  many  threats  of 
what  he  would  do  to  avenge  himself  on  Bruce  and  his 
party,  whom  he  called  rebtls.  But  he  was  now  old  and 
feeble,  and  wlule  he  was  makuig  his  preparations,  be  was 
taken  v«y  ill,  and  after  lingering  a  long  time,  at  length  be 
died  on  the  Gth  July  1307,  in  full  sight  of  Scotland,  and 
not  three  miles  from  its  frontier.  His  hatred  to  Uiat  coun- 
try was  so  inveterate,  that  liis  thoughts  of  revenge  seemed 
to  occupy  his  mind  on  his  deatli-bed.  He  made  liis  son 
promise  never  to  make  peace  widi  Scodand  undl  the  na- 
tion was  subdued.  He  gave  also  ver}-  singular  directions 
concerning  the  disposal  of  his  dead  body.  He  ordered 
that  it  should  be  boiled  in  a  caldron  till  the  flesh  parted 
from  the  bones,  and  that  then  the  bones  should  be  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  bull's  hide,  and  carried  at  die  head  of  the 
English  army,  as  often  as  the  Scots  attempted  to  recover 
their  freedom.  He  thought  Uiat  he  had  uiflicted  such 
^distresses  on  the  Scots,  and  invaded  and  defeated  diem 
so  often,  that  his  very  d^d  bones  would  terrify  diem. 
His  son,  Edward  tlie  Second,  did  not  choose  to  execute 
this  strange  injunction,  but  caused  his  faUier  to  be  buried 
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m  Westminster  Abbey;  where  hb  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen, 
bearing  for  an  inscription,  here  lies  the  hammer  or 
THE  SCOTTISH  NATION.  And,  indeed,  it  was  true,  that 
during  his  life  he  did  them  as  much  injury  as  a  hammer 
does  to  the  substances  which  it  dashes  to  pieces. 

Edward  the  Second  was  a  weak  prince,  and  neither  so 
brave  nor  so  wise  as  Iiis  father.  He  marched  a  little  way 
mto  Scotland  with  the  large  army  which  Edward  tfa^ 
First  had  collected,  but  went  back  i^ain  without  fightii^, 
which  gave  great  encouragement  to  Bruce 's  party. 

Several  of  the  Scottish  nobility  now  took  arms,  and  de- 
clared for  King  Robert,  and  fought  with  the  English  troops 
and  garrisons.  The  most  dbtinguished  of  these  was  the 
Ck)od  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  whom  we  have  often  men- 
tioned before.  Some  of  his  most  memorable  exploits 
respected  hb  own  castle  of  Douglas,  in  which,  being  a 
fortress,  and  strongly  situated,  the  English  had  placed  a 
large  garrbon.  James  of  Douglas  saw,  with  great  dis- 
pleasure, hb  casde  filled  with  Enelbh  soldiers,  and  with 
great  Quantities  of  com,  and  cattle,  and  wine,  and  ale, 
and  other  provbions,  which  they  were  preparing  to  ena- 
ble them  to  assbt  the  EngKsh  army  with  provbions.  So 
he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  be  revenged  upon  the  captain 
of  the  garrbon  and  his  soldiers. 

For  thb  purpose,  Douglas  went  in  dbgube  to  the 
house  of  one  of  his  old  servants,  called  Thomas  Dickson, 
a  strong,  feithful,  and  bold  man,  and  laid  a  scheme  for 
taking  the  castle.  A  holiday  was  approaching,  called 
Palm  Sunday.  Upon  thb  day,  it  was  common  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Umes,  that  die  people  went  to  church 
in  procession,  with  green  boughs  in  their  hands.  Just  as 
the  English  soldiers,  who  had  marched  down  from  the 
castle,  got  mto  church,  one  of  Lord  James's  followers 
raised  the  cnr  of  Dimglas,  Douglas !  which  was  the 
shout  with  which  that  family  always  began  battle.  Thom- 
as Dickson,  and  some  friends  whom  he  had  collected, 
instantly  drew  their  swords,  and  killed  the  first  Englbh- 
man  that  they  met.  But  as  the  signal  had  been  given 
too  soon,  Dickson  was  borne  down  and  slain.  Dougks 
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and  his  men  presently  after  forced  their  way  into  the 
church.  The  English  soldiers  attempted  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  being  taken  by  surprise  and  unprepared,  they 
were,  for  the  greater  part,  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and 
that  so  suddenly,  and  with  so  litde  noise,  that  tlieir  com- 
panions in  the  castle  never  heard  of  it.  So  that  when 
Douglas  and  his  men  approached  the  castle  gate,  they 
found  it  open,  and  diat  part  of  the  garrison  which  were 
left  at  home,  busied  cooking  provisions  for  iliose  that 
were  at  church.  So  Lord  James  got  possession  of  his 
own  castle  without  difficulty,  and  he  and  his  men  eat  up 
all  tlie  good  dinner  which  the  English  had  made  ready. 
But  Douglas  dared  not  stay  there,  lest  the  English  should 
come  in  greater  force  and  besiege  him;  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  destroy  all  the  provisions  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  stored  up  in  the  castle,  and  to  render  the  place 
unavailing  to  diem. 

It  must  be  owned  he  executed  diis  purpose  in  a  very 
cruel  and  shocking  manner,  for  he  was  much  enraged  at 
the  death  of  Thonias  Dickson.  He  caused  all  the  bar- 
rels containing  flour,  meal,  wheat,  and  malt,  to  be  knock- 
ed in  pieces,  and  their  contents  mixed  on  the  floor;  then 
he  staved  the  great  hogsheads  of  wine  and  ale,  and  mix- 
ed the  liquor  widi  the  stores;  and  last  of  aU,  he  killed 
his  prisoners,  and  flung  the  dead  bodies  among  this  dis- 

fustmg  heap,  which  his  men  called  in  derision  of  the 
English,  the  Douglas  Larder.  Then  he  flung  dead  hor- 
ses into  the  well  to  destroy  it — after  wliich  he  set  fire  to 
the  casde ;  and  finally  marched  away,  and  took  refuge 
wiUi  his  followers  in  the  liills  and  forests.  "  He  loved 
better,"  he  said,  '^  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse 
squeak.'*  That  is,  he  loved  better  to  keep  in  the  open 
field  with  his  men,  than  to  shut  himself  and  them  up  in 
casdes. 

When  Clifford,  the  English  General,  heard  what  had 
happened,  he  came  to  Douglas  Casde  with  a  great  body 
of  men,  and  rebuilt  all  the  defences  which  Lord  James 
had  destroyed,  and  cleared  out  the  well,  and  put  a  good 
soldier^  named  Thirlwall,  to  command  the  garrison,  and 
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desired  him  to  be  on  liis  guard,  for  he  suspected  that  Lord 
Jaines  would  again  attack  liim.  And  indeed  Douglas, 
who  did  not  like  to  see  the  English  in  his  fatlier's  castle, 
was  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  destroymg 
this  garrison,  as  he  had  done  the  former.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  kiid  a  part  of  his 
followers  in  ambush  in  the  wood,  and  sent  fourteen  men, 
disguised  like  countrymen,  driving  cattle  past  the  gates  of 
the  castle.  As  soon  as  Thirlwall  saw  this,  he  swore  that 
he  would  plunder  the  Scots  drovers  of  their  cattle,  and 
came  out,  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  garrison,  for  that 
purpose.  He  had  followed  the  cattle  past  the  place  where 
Douglas  was  lying  concealed,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
Scotsmen  threw  off  their  carriers'  cloaks,  and  appearing 
in  annour,  cried  the  cry  of  Douglas,  and,  turning  back 
suddenly,  ran  to  meet  the  pursuers;  and  before  TnirlwaH 
could  make  any  defence,  he  heard  the  same  war-cry  be- 
hind him,  and  saw  Douglas  coming  up  with  tliose  Scots 
who  had  been  lying  in  ambush.  Thirlwall  himself  was 
killed,  fighting  bravelj^  in  the  middle  of  his  enemies,  and 
only  a  very  few  of  his  men  found  theu*  way  back  to  the 
castle. 

When  Lord  James  had  thus  skiin  two  English  com- 
manders or  governors  of  his  castle,  and  was  known  to 
have  made  a  vow  that  he  would  be  revenged  on  any  one 
^ho  should  dare  to  take  possession  of  his  father's  house, 
men  became  afraid;  and  it  was  called  both  m  England 
and  Scotland,  the  Perilous  Casde  of  Douglas,  because  it 
was  so  dangerous  to  any  Englishman  who  was  stationed 
there.  Now,  in  those  warlike  times.  Master  Litdejohn, 
you  must  know,  that  the  ladies  would  not  marry  any  man 
who  was  not  very  brave  and  valiant,  so  that  a  coward,  let 
him  be  ever  so  rich  or  high-bom,  was  held  in  universd 
contempt.  And  thus  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  ladies  t© 
demand  proofs  of  the  courage  of  their  lovers,  and  for  those 
knights  wh6  desired  to  please  the  ladies,  to  try  some  ex- 
traordinary deed  of  arms,  to  show  their  bravery  and  de- 
serve their  favour. 
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At  the  time  we  speak  of,  there  was  a  yoin^  hdy  in 
England,  whom  many  knights  and  noblemen  asked  in  mar- 
riage, because  she  was  extremely  wealtliy  and  veiy  beau- 
tiful. Once  upon  a  holiday  she  made  a  great  feast,  to 
which  she  asked  all  her  lovers,  and  numerous  other  gallani 
knights;  and  after  the  feast  she  arose,  and  tdd  them  that 
she  was  much  obliged  to  them  for  their  good  opinion  of 
her,  but  as  she  desired  to  have  for  her  husband  a  man  of 
the  most  incontestable  courage,  she  had  formed  her  reso- 
lution not  to  marry  any  one,  save  him  who  should  defend 
the  Castle  of  Douglas  against  the  Scots  for  a  year  and  a 
day.  Now  this  m^e  some  silence  among  the  goademen 
present;  for  although  the  lady  was  rich  and  beautiful,  yet 
there  was  great  dancer  in  placing  themselves  within  the 
reach  of  the  Good  Liord  jfames  of  Douglas.  At  last  a 
brave  young  knight  started  up  and  said,  £at  for  the  love 
of  that  lady  he  was  willing  to  keep  the  Perilous  Castle  for 
a  year  and  a  day,  if  the  King  pleased  to  give  him  leiye. 
The  King  of  England  was  satisfied,  and  weU  pleased  to 
get  a  brave  man  to  hold  a  place  so  dangerous.  Sir  John 
Wilton  was  the  name  of  this  gallant  knight.  He  kept  the 
castle  very  safely  for  some  time;  but  Douglas  at  last,  by  a 
stratagem,  induced  him  to  ventiu'e  out  with  a  part  of  the 

Jarrison,  and  then  set  upon  them  and  slew  them.  Sir 
ohn  Wilton  himself  was  killed,  and  a  letter  firom  the  lady 
was  found  in  his  pocket.  Douglas  was  sorry  for  his  un- 
happy end,  and  did  not  put  to  death  any  of  the  prisoners 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  but  dismissed  them  in  safe^  to 
the  next  English  garrison. 

Other  great  lords  besides  Douglas  were  now  exerting 
themselves  to  attack  and  destroy  the  English.  Amon^ 
tliose  was  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  whose  mother  was  a  sif- 
ter of  King  Robert.  He  had  joined  with  the  Bruce  vriieB 
be  first  took  up  arms.  Afterwards  being  made  prisoner 
by  the  English,  when  the  King  was  defeated  at  Methvai, 
as  I  told  you,  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  was  obliged  to  join 
the  English  to  save  his  life.  He  remained  so  c(»istant  to 
them,  that  he  was  with  Avmer  de  Valence  and  John  of 
Lorn,  when  they  forced  tine  Bruce  to  disperse  liis  little 
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band;  and  he  followed  the  pursuit  so  close  that  he  mado 
his  uncle's  standard-bearer  prisoner  and  took  his  banner. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  was  himself  made  prisoner  at  a 
solitary  house  on  Linewater  by  the  Good  Lord  James 
Dougks,  who  brought  him  captive  to  the  King.  Robert 
reproached  his  nephew  for  having  deserted  his  cause ; 
and  Randolph,  who  was  very  hot-tempered,  answered  in- 
solently, and  was  sent  by  King  Robert  to  prison.  Short- 
W  after  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  reconciled,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph,  created  Earl  of  Murray  by  the  Kii 


was  ever  afterwards  one  of  Bnice's  best  supporters. 
There  was  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  Douglas  and  him, 
which  should  do  the  boldest  and  most  hazardous  actions. 
I  will  just  mention  one  or  two  circumstances,  which  wiH 
show  you  what  awfiil  dangers  were  to  be  encountered  by 
these  brave  men,  in  order  to  free  Scotland  from  the  ene- 
mies and  invaders. 

While  Robert  Bruce  was  gradually  getting  possession 
of  the  country,  and  driving  out  the  English,  Edinburgh, 
the  principal  town  of  Scotland,  remained  with  its  strong 
castle  in  possession  of  the  invaders.  Sir  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph was  extremely  desirous  to  gain  this  important  place, 
but,  as  you  well  know,  the  castle  is  situated  on  a  very 
steep  and  lofty  rock,  so  that  it  is  difficult  or  almost  impos- 
sible even  to  get  up  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  much  more 
to  climb  over  fiiem. 

So  while  Randolph  was  considering  what  was  to  be 
done,  there  came  to  him  a  Scottish  gentleman  named 
Francis,  who  had  joined  Bruce's  standard,  and  asked  to 
speak  with  him  in  private.  He  then  told  Randolph  that  in 
ras  youth  he  had  lived  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  that 
his  father  had  then  been  keeper  of  the  fortress.     It  hap- 

C?ned  at  tfiat  time  that  Francis  was  much  in  love  with  a 
dy,  who  lived  in  a  part  of  the  town  beneath  the  castle, 
which  is  called  the  Grass-market.  Now  as  he  could  not 
get  out  of  the  castle  by  day  to  see  his  mistress,  he  had 
practised  a  way  of  clambering  by  night  down  the  castle 
crag  on  the  south  side,  and  returning  up  at  his  pleasure; 
when  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  wall  he  made  use  of  a 
7* 
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lodder  to  get  over  it,  as  it  was  not  very  hig^  oo  that  poiot^ 
those  who  built  it  Imving  trusted  to  the  steepness  of  the 
crag.  Francb  had  gone  and  come  so  frequently  in  this 
dangerous  manner,  that  though  it  was  now  long  ago,  he 
told  Randolph  he  knew  the  road  so  well,  that  be  woidd 
undertake  to  guide  a  small  party  of  men  by  night  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  and  as  they  might  brins  ladders  with 
them,  there  would  be  no  difBcult^  in  scaling  it.  The 
great  risk  was,  that  of  their  bein^  discovered  by  the 
watchmmi  while  in  the  act  of  ascendm^  the  cliff,  m  which 
case  every  man  of  them  must  have  penshed. 

Nevertheless  Randolph  did  not  nesitate  to  att^npt  the 
adventure.  He  took  with  him  only  thirty  men,  (you  may 
be  sure  thev  were  chosen  for  activity  and  courage,)  and 
came  one  dark  night  to  the  foot  of  the  crag,  which  they 
began  to  ascend  under  the  guidance  of  Francb,  who  went 
bdore  them,  upon  his  hands  and  feet,  up  one  diff,  down 
another,  and  round  another,  where  there  was  scarce  room 
to  support  tliemselves.  AH  the  while  these  thir^  men 
were  obliged  to  follow  in  a  line,  one  after  the  other,  hy  a 
path  that  was  fitter  for  a  cat  than  a  man.  The  noise  of 
a  stone  falling,  or  a  word  spoken  from  one  to  another, 
would  have  akrmed  the  watchmen.  They  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  move  with  the  greatest  precaution.  Wbea 
thev  were  far  up  the  crag,  and  near  the  foundatioQ  of  the 
waU,  they  heard  the  guards  going  their  rounds,  to  see 
that  all  was  safe  m  and  about  the  casde.  Randolph  and 
his  party  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  lie  close  and  quiet  each 
man  under  the  crag,  as  he  happened  to  be  pbc^,  and 
trust  that  the  guards  would  pass  by  without  noticing  them* 
And  while  they  were  waiting  m  breathless  alarm,  they 
got  a  new  cause  of  fright.  One  of  the  soUiera  of  the 
castle,  wUling  to  startle  his  comrades,  suddenh*  threw  a 
stone  from  the  wall,  and  cried  out,  ^^Aha,  I  see  you 
well!"  The  stone  came  thundering  down  over  the  heads 
of  Randolph  and  his  mm,  who  naturally  thou^  themf- 
selves  discovered.  If  they  had  stirred,  or  made  the  slight* 
est  noise,  tliey  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  for 
the  soldiers  above  might  have  killed  every  man  of  them, 
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merely  by  rdHng  down  stones.  But  being  courageoas 
and  chosen  men,  they  remuned  quiet,  and  the  En^sh 
soldiers,  who  thought  their  comrade  was  merely  playing 
them  a  trick,  (as,  indeed,  be  was,)  passed  on,  without 
fiurther  examination. 

Then  Randolph  and  his  men  got  up,  and  came  in  haste 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  was  not  above  twice  a  man's 
height  in  that  place.  They  planted  the  ladders  they  had 
brought,  and  Francb  mounted  first  to  show  them  the  way; 
Sir  Andrew  Grey,  a  brave  knight,  foUowed  him,  and  Ran- 
dolph himself  was  the  third  man  who  got  over.  Then  the 
rest  followed.  When  once  they  were  within  the  walls, 
tbere  was  not  so  much  to  do,  for  the  garrison  were  asle^ 
and  unarmed,  excepting  the  watch,  who  were  speedily 
destroyed.  Thus  was  Edinbui^  Castle  taken  in  the 
year  1312-13. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  by  the  exertions  of  great  and 
powerful  barons,  like  Randolph  and  Douglas,  that  the 
nneedcMn  of  Scotland  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  stout 
yeomanry,  and  the  bold  peasantry  of  the  land,  who  were 
as  deshrous  to  enjoy  their  cottages  in  honourable  indepen- 
dence, as  the  nobles  were  to  reclaim  their  castles  and 
estates  firom  the  English,  contributed  their  full  share  in 
the  efforts  which  were  made  to  deliver  the  country  firom 
the  invaders.     I  will  give  you  one  instance  amonr  many. 

There  was  a  strong  castle  near  Linlithgow,  or  LithgoW) 
as  the  word  is  more  generally  pronounced,  where  an  Eng- 
Ksh  governor,  with  a  powerful  sarrison,  lay  in  readiness 
lo  support  the  English  cause,  and  used  to  exercise  much 
seventy  upon  the  Scottish  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
lived  at  no  great  distance  firom  this  strong  hold,  a  farmer, 
a  bold  and  stout  man,  whose  name  was  Binnock,  or,  as  it 
is  now  pronounced,  Bimiing.  This  man  saw  with  great 
joy,  the  prepress  which  the  Scottish  were  making  in  re- 
covering their  country  firom  the  English,  and  resolved  to 
do  something  to  help  his  countrymen,  by  getting  posses- 
sion, if  it  were  possible,  of  the  Uastle  of  Lithgow.  But 
the  place  was  very  strong,  situated  by  the  side  of  a  lake, 
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defended  not  only  by  gates,  which  were  usually  kept  shut 
i^ainst  strangers,  but  also  by  a  portcullis.  A  portcuIKs  is 
a  sort  of  door  fbrmed  of  cross-bars  of  iron,  hke  a  grate. 
It  hBs  not  hinges  like  a  door,  but  is  drawn  up  by  pulleys, 
and  let  down  when  any  danger  approaches.  It  may  be 
let  go  in  a  moment,  and  then  falls  down  into  the  door- 
way ;  and  as  it  has  great  iron  spikes  at  the  bottom,  it 
crushes  all  that  it  lights  upon ;  and  in  case  of  a  sudden 
alarm,  a  portcullis  may  be  let  suddenly  fall  to  defend  the 
entrance  when  it  is  not  possible  to  shut  the  gates.  Bin- 
nock  knew  tills  very  well,  but  he  resolved  to  oe  provided 
against  this  risk  also  when  he  attempted  to  surprise  the 
castie. 

So  he  spoke  with  some  bold  courageous  countrjrmcn, 
and  engaged  them  in  his  enterprise,  which  he  accom- 
plished thus. 

Binnock  had  been  accustomed  to  supply  the  garrison 
of  Linlithgow  with  hay,  and  he  had  been  ordered  by  the 
English  governor  to  furnish  some  cart  loads,  of  which  they 
were  in  want.  He  promised  to  bring  it  accordingly,  but 
in  the  night  before  he  drove  the  hay  to  the  casde,  he 
stationed  a  party  of  his  friends,  as  well  armed  as  possible, 
near  die  entrance,  where  tiiey  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
garrison,  and  gave  them  dh-ections  that  they  should  come 
to  his  assistance  as  soon  as  they  should  hear  hira  cry  a 
signal,  which  was  to  be, — "  Call  all,  call  aD."  Then  he 
loaded  a  great  wagon  with  hay.      But  in  the  wagon  he 

E laced  eight  strong  men,  well  armed,  lying  flat  on  their 
reasts,  and  covered  over  with  hay,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  seen.  He  himself  walked  carelessly  beside  the 
wagon;  and  he  chose  the  stoutest  and  bravest  of  his  ser- 
vants to  be  the  driver,  who  carried  at  his  belt  a  strong 
axe  or  hatchet.  In  this  way  Binnock  approached  the 
castie  early  in  the  morning;  and  the  watchman,  who  only 
saw  two  men,  Binnock  being  one  of  them,  with  a  cart  of 
hay,  which  they  expected,  opened  the  gates,  and  raised 
up  the  portcullis  to  permit  them  to  enter  the  castie.  But 
as  soon  as  the  cart  had  gotten  under  the  gateway,  Bin- 
nock made  a  sign  to  his  servant,  who  with  his  axe  sud- 
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deDlv-  cut  asunder  the  toanij  that  is,  the  yoke  which  fastens 
the  oorses  to  the  cart,  aud  die  liorses  findiiie  Uiemselves 
free,  naturally  started  forward,  Uie  cart  rcmauiing  behind. 
At  the  saine  moment,  Binnock  cried,  as  loud  as  be  could) 
<«  Call  all,  call  all;"  and  drawing  bis  sword,  which  he  had 
under  his  country  habit,  he  killed  the  porter.  The  armed 
men  then  jumped  up  from  under  the  hay  where  they  lay 
concealed,  and  rushed  on  the  English  guard.  The  Eng- 
lishmen tried  to  shut  the  gates,  but  they  could  not,  because 
the  cart  of  liay  remained  in  die  gateway,  and  prevent- 
ed the  folding-doors  from  being  closed.  The  portcullis 
was  also  let  fail,  but  the  grating  was  cauglit  on  the  cart, 
and  so  could  not  drop  to  the  ground.  The  men  who 
were  in  ambush  near  the  gate,  hearing  the  cry,  ^^  Call  all, 
call  all,"  ran  to  assist  those  who  had  leaped  out  from 
amongst  the  hay;  the  castle  was  taken,  and  all  the  Eng- 
lishmen killed  or  made  prisoners.  King  Robert  rewarded 
Binnock  by  bestowing  on  him  an  estate,  which  his  poster- 
ity long  afterwards  enjoyed. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  tired,  my  dear  child,  of  such 
stories;  yet  I  will  tell  you  how  the  great  and  important 
Castle  of  Roxburgh  was  taken  from  the  English,  and  then 
we  will  pass  to  otlier  subjects. 

You  must  know,  Roxburgh  was  then  a  very  large  cas- 
tle, situated  near  where  two  fine  rivers,  tlie  Tweed  and 
the  Teviot,  join  to  each  odier.  Being  wiUiin  five  or  six 
miles  of  England,  tlie  English  were  extremely  desirous 
of  retaining  it,  and  the  Scots  equally  so  of  obtaining  pos- 
session of  it.     I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  taken. 

It  was  upon  the  night  of  what  is  called  Slirovetide,  a 
holiday  which  Roman  Catholics  paid  great  respect  to,  and 
solemnized  with  much  gaiety  and  feasting.  Most  of  the 
garrison  of  Roxburgh  Casde  were  feasting  and  drinking, 
but  still  they  had  set  watches  on  the  battlements  of  die 
castle,  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack;  for  as  the  Scots  had 
succeeded  in  so  many  enterprises  of  the  kind,  and  as 
Douglas  was  known  to  be  in  die  neighbourhood,  thev 
conceived  themselves  obliged  to  keep  a  very  strict  guard* 
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There  was  also  an  Englishwoman,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  officers,  who  was  sitting  on  the  battlements  with  her 
child  in  her  arms;  and  looking  out  on  the  fields  below, 
she  saw  some  black  objects,  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  strag- 
gling near  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  approaching  the  ditch 
or  moat  of  the  castle.  She  pointed  them  out  to  the  sen- 
tinel, and  asked  him  what  they  were. — "Pooh,  pooh," 
said  the  soldier,  "it  is  farmer  such  a  man's  cattle," 
(naming  a  man  whose  farm  lay  near  to  the  casde;)  "  the 
goodman  b  keeping  a  jolly  Shrovetide,  and  has  forgot  to 
shut  up  his  bullocks  in  their  yard  ;  but  if  the  Douglas 
come  across  them  before  morning,  he  is  likely  to  rue  his 
negligence."  Now  these  creeping  objects  which  they 
saw  from  the  casde  wall  were  no  r^  cattle,  but  Douglas 
himself  and  his  soldiers,  who  had  put  black  cloaks  above 
their  armour,  and  were  creeping  about  on  hands  and  feet, 
in  order,  without  being  observed,  to  get  so  near  to  the 
foot  of  the  casde  wall  as  to  be  able  to  set  ladders  to  it. 
The  poor  woman,  who  knew  nothing  of  this,  sat  quiedy 
on  the  wall,  and  began  to  sing  to  her  child.  You  must 
know  that  the  name  of  Douglas  was  become  so  terrible  to 
the  English,  that  the  women  used  to  frighten  their  chil- 
dren with  it,  and  say  to  them  when  they  bdbaved  ill,  that 
they  "would  make  the  Black  Douglas  take  them."  And 
this  soldier's  wife  was  singing  to  her  child, 

"  Hush  ye,  husli  ye,  little  pet  ye. 
Hush  ye,  hush  ye,  do  not  fret  ye, 
The  Black  Douglas  sliall  not  get  ye." 

"  You  are  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  a  voice  close  be- 
side her.  She  felt  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  hand,  with 
an  iron  glove,  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and  when  she  looked 
round,  she  saw  the  very  Black  Douglas  she  had  been 
singing  about  standing  close  beside  her,  a  tall  >  swarthy, 
strong  man.  At  the  same  time,  another  Scotsman  was 
seen  ascending  up  the  walls,  near  to  the  sentinel.  The 
soldier  gave  the  alarm,  and  rushed  at  the  Scotsman,  whose 
name  was  Simon  Ledehouse,  widi  his  lance;  but  Simon 
parried  the  blow,  and  closing  with  the  sendnel,  struck  him 
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a  deadly  bbw  widi  his  dagger.  The  rest  of  the  Scots 
followed  up  to  assist  Douglas  and  Ledehouse,  and  the 
castle  was  taken.  Many  of  tlie  soldiers  were  put  to  death, 
but  Douglas  protected  the  woman  and  the  child.  I  dare 
say  she  made  no  more  songs  about  the  Black  Douglas. 

While  Douglas,  Randolph,  and  other  true-hearted  pa- 
triots, were  thus  taking  castles  and  strongholds  from  the 
English,  King  Robert,  who  liad  now  a  considerable  army 
under  his  command,  marched  through  the  country,  beat- 
ing and  dispersing  such  bodies  of  English  as  he  met  on 
his  way.  He  went  to  the  north  country,  where  he  con- 
quered the  great  and  powerful  family  of  Comyn,  who  re- 
tained great  ill  will  against  him  for  having  slain  their 
relation,  the  Red  Comyn,  in  the  church  at  Diunfries. 
They  had  joined  the  English  with  all  their  forces ;  but 
now,  as  the  Scots  began  to  get  uppermost,  they  were  very 
much  distressed.  Bruce  caused  more  than  thnrty  of  them 
to  be  beheaded  on  one  day,  and  the  place  where  they  are 
buried  is  called  "the  Grave  of  the  headless  Comyns." 

Neither  did  Robert  Bruce  forget  John  M'Dougal  of 
Lorn,  who  had  defeated  him  at  Dairy,  and  very  near 
made  him  prisoner,  or  slain  him,  by  the  hands  of  his  vas- 
sals, the  M'Androssers,  and  had  afterwards  pursued  him 
with  a  bloodhound.  When  John  of  Lorn  heard  that  Rob- 
ert was  marching  against  Iiim,  he  hoped  to  defend  him- 
self by  taking  possession  of  a  very  strong  pass  on  the  side 
of  one  of  the  largest  mountains  in  Scotland,  Cruachan 
Ben.  The  ground  was  verj-  strait,  having  great  rocks  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  deep  precipices,  sinking 
down  on  a  great  lake  called  Lochawe;  so  that  John  of 
Lorn  thought  himself  perfectly  secure,  as  he  could  not  be 
attacked  except  in  front,  and  by  a  very  difficult  path. 
But  Robert  Bruce,  when  he  saw  how  his  enemies  were 
posted,  sent  a  party  of  light  armed  archers,  under  com- 
mand of  Douglas,  with  directions  to  go,  by  a  distant  and 
difficult  road,  around  die  northern  side  of  the  hill,  and 
thus  to  attack  the  men  of  Lorn  in  the  rear  as  well  as  in 
front;  behind,  that  is,  as  well  as  before.     He  had  signab 
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made  when  Douglas  arrived  at  the  place  appointed.  The 
King  then  advanced  upon  the  Lorn  men  in  front,  when 
they  raised  a  shout  of  defiance,  and  began  to  shoot  ar- 
rows and  roll  stones  down  the  path,  with  great  confidence 
in  their  own  security.  But  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Douglas  and  his  archers  in  the  rear,  they  lost  courage 
and  fled.  Many  were  slain  among  the  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, and  many  were  drowned  in  the  lake,  and  the  great 
river  which  runs  out  of  it.  John  of  Lorn  only  escaped  by 
means  of  his  boat,  which  he  had  in  readiness  upon  the 
lake.  Thus  King  Robert  bad  full  revenge  upon  hmi,  and 
deprived  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  territory. 

The  English  had  now  scarcely  any  place  of  importance 
left  in  Scotland,  excepting  Stirling,  which  was  besieged, 
or  rather  blockaded,  by  Edward  Bruce,  the  king's  broth- 
er. To  blockade  a  town  or  castle,  is  to  quarter  an  army 
around  it,  so  as  to  prevent  those  within  from  getting  pro- 
visions. This  was  done  at  Stirling,  till  Sir  Philip  Mow- 
bray, who  conmianded  the  castle,  finding  that  he  was  like 
to  be  reduced  to  extremity,  for  want  of  provisions,  made 
an  agreement  with  Edward  Bruce,  that  he  would  sur- 
render the  castle,  providing  he  were  not  relieved  by  the 
King  of  England  before  Midsimmier.  Sir  Edward  agreed 
to  these  terms,  and  allowed  Mowbray  to  go  to  L<Hidon, 
to  tell  Kuig  Edward  of  the  conditions  he  had  made.  But 
when  King  Robert  heard  what  his  brpther  had  done,  he 
thought  it  was  too  great  a  risk,  since  it  obliged  him  to 
venture  a  battle  witli  tlie  full  strength  of  Edward  IL,  who 
had  under  him  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  great  part 
of  France,  and  could  within  die  time  allowed  assemble 
a  much  more  powerfiil  army  than  the  Scots  could,  even 
if  all  Scotland  were  fully  under  the  King's  authority. 
Sir  Edward  answered  his  brother  with  his  natural  auda- 
cious spirit,  "  Let  Edward  bring  every  man  he  has,  we 
will  fight  them,  were  they  more."  The  king  admired  his 
courage,  though  it  was  mingled  with  rashness. — "  Since 
it  is  so,  brother,"  he  said,  ^^  we  will  manfiilly  abide  battle, 
and  assemble  all  who  love  us,  and  value  the  fi^eedom  of 
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Scotland,  to  come  with  all  tbe  men  they  have,  and  help 
us  to  oppose  King  Edward,  should  he  come  with  his  army 
to  rescue  Stirling.** 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

The  Battle  of  Bannockbum. 

King  Edward  II.,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  not 
a  wise  and  brave  man  like  his  father,  but  a  foolish  prince, 
who  was  governed  by  unworthy  favourites,  and  thou^ 
more  of  pleasure  than  of  governing  his  kingdom.  His 
father  Edward  I.  would  have  entered  Scotland  at  the  bead 
of  a  large  army,  before  he  had  left  Bruce  time  to  con« 
quer  back  so  much  of  the  country.  But  we  have  seen, 
that,  very  fortunately  for  the  Scots,  that  wise  and  skilful, 
though  ambitious  king,  died  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  into  Scotland.  His  son  Edward  had  afterwards 
jieglected  the  Scottish  war,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity 
of  defeating  Bruce,  when  his  force  was  but  small.  But 
now,  when  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  governor  of  Stirling, 
came  to  London  to  tell  the  King,  diat  Stirling,  the  last 
Scottish  to\vn  of  importance  which  remained  in  possess- 
ion of  the  English,  was  to  be  surrendered  if  it  were  not 
relieved  by  force  of  arms  before  Midsummer;  then  all  tlie 
English  nobles  called  out,  it  would  be  a  sin  and  shame  to 
permit  the  fair  conquest  which  Edward  I.  had  made,  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  Scots,  for  want  of  fighting.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved,  that  the  King  should  go  himself  to 
Scotland,  with  as  great  forces  as  he  could  possibly  muster. 

King  Edward  the  Second,  therefore,  assembled  one 
of  the  greatest  armies  which  a  King  of  England  ever 
commanded.  There  were  tropps  brought  firora  all  his 
dominions.  Many  brave  soldiers  from  the  French  prov- 
inces which  the  King  of  England  enjoyed  in  France, — 
many  Irish,  many  Welsh, — and  all  the  great  English  no- 
bles and  barons,  with  their  followers,  were  assembled  in 
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one  great  army.  The  number  was  not  less  tban  one  bun* 
dred  thousand  men. 

King  Robert  the  Bruce  summoned  all  bis  nobles  and 
barons  to  join  him,  when  he  heard  of  the  great  prepar- 
ation wliicn  the  King  of  England  was  making.  They 
were  not  so  numerous  as  the  English  by  many  thousand 
men.  In  fact,  his  whole  army  did  not  very  much  exceed 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  tliey  were  much  worse  armed 
tlian  the  wealthy  Englishmen;  but  tlien,  Robert,  who  was 
at  their  head,  was  one  of  the  most  expert  generals  of  the 
time;  and  die  officers  he  had  under  hun,  were  his  broth- 
er Edward,  his  nephew  Randolph,  his  faitliilil  follower 
the  Douglas;  and  other  brave  and  experienced  leaders, 
who  commanded  the  same  men  that  had  been  accustomed 
to  fight  and  gain  victories  under  every  disadvantage  of  sit- 
uation and  numbers. 

The  King,  on  his  part,  studied  how  he  might  supply, 
by  address  and  stratagem,  what  he  wanted  in  numbers 
and  strength.  He  knew  the  superiority  of  the  English*, 
both  in  their  heavy-armed  cavah-v,  which  were  much 
better  mounted  and  armed  than  those  of  die  Scots,  and 
m  the  archery,  in  which  art  the  English  were  better 
trained  than  any  people  in  the  world.  Botli  these  advan- 
tages he  resolved  to  provide  against.  With  this  piupose, 
Bruce  led  his  army  down  into  a  plain  near  Stirling,  called 
the  Park,  near  wliich,  and  beneath  it,  the  English  army 
must  needs  pass  through  a  boggy  country,  broken  with 
water-courses,  while  the  Scots  occupied  hard  dry  ground. 
He  then  caused  all  tlie  ground  upon  the  front  of  his  line 
of  battle,  where  cavahy  were  likely  to  act,  to  be  dug  full 
of  holes,  about  as  deep  as  a  man's  knee.  They  were 
filled  with  light  brushwood,  and  the  turf  was  laid  on  the 
top,  so  that  it  appeared  a  plain  field,  while  in  reality  it 
was  all  full  of  these  pits  as  a  honeycomb  is  of  holes.  He 
also,  it  b  said,  caused  steel  pikes,  called  calthrops,  to  be 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  plain,  where  the  English 
cavalry  were  most  likely  to  advance,  trusting  to  lame  and 
destroy  their  horses.  When  his  army  was  drawn  up,  the 
line  stretched  north  and   soudi.     On  the  south,  it  was 
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terminated  by  the  banks  of  the  brook  called  Bannockburn, 
wliich  are  so  rocky,  that  no  troops  could  come  on  them 
there.  On  the  left,  the  Scottish  line  extended  near  to 
the  town  of  Stirling.  Bruce  reviewed  his  troops  very 
carefidly;  all  the  useless  servants,  and  drivers  of  carts, 
and  such  like,  of  whom  there  were  very  many,  he  ordered 
to  go  behind  a  height  called  the  Gillies*  hiU,  that  is,  the 
Servants'  hill.     He  then  spoke  to  the  soldiers,  and  ex- 

Eressed  his  determination  to  gain  the  victory,  or  to  lose 
is  life  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  desired  that  all  those 
who  did  not  propose  to  fight  to  the  last,  would  leave  the 
field  before  the  battle  began,  and  that  none  would  remain 
except  those  who  were  determined  to  take  the  issue  of 
victory  or  death,  as  God  should  send  it. 

When  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  thus  placed  in 
order,  the  King  posted  Randolph,  widi  a  body  of  horse, 
near  to  the  Church  of  St.  Ninian's,  commanding  him  to 
use  the  utmost  diligence  to  prevent  any  succours  firom 
bemg  thrown  into  Stirling  Cfastle.  He  then  dismissed 
James  of  Douglas,  and  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  Mareschal 
of  the  Scottish  army,  in  order  that  they  might  survey  as 
nearly  as  they  could,  the  English  force,  which  was  now 
approaching  from  Falkirk.  They  returned  with  informa- 
tion, that  the  approach  of  that  vast  host  was  one  of  the 
most  beautifiil  and  terrible  sights  which  could  be  seen, — 
that  the  wlwle  country  seemed  covered  with  men-at-arms 
on  horse  and  foot, — that  the  number  of  standards,  banners, 
and  pennons,  (all  flags  of  different  kinds,)  made  so  gallant 
a  show,  that  the  bravest  and  most  numerous  host  in  Chris- 
tendom might  be  alarmed  to  see  King  Edward  moving 
against  them. 

It  was  upon  the  23d  of  June  (1314,)  the  King  of 
Scotland  heard  the  news,  that  the  English  army  were 
approaching  Stirling.  He  drew  out  his  army,  therefore, 
in  the  order  which  he  had  before  resolved  upon.  After  a 
short  time,  Bruce,  who  was  looking  out  anxiously  for  the 
enemy,  saw  a  body  of'  English  cavaLy  trj'ing  to  get  into 
Stirling  from  the  eastward.     This  was  the  Lord  Clifford, 
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who,  with  a  chosen  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  had  been 
detached  to  relieve  the  casde. 

**  See,  Randolph,"  said  the  King  to  his  nephew,  *'  diere 
is  a  rose  fallen  from  your  cliaplet."  By  this  he  meant, 
that  Randolph  had  lost  some  honour,  by  suffering  tbo 
enemy  to  pass  where  he  had  been  commanded  to  hinder 
than.  Randolph  made  no  reply,  but  rushed  a^mst  Clif- 
ford with  little  more  than  half  his  number.  The  Scots 
were  on  foot.  The  English  turned  to  charge  them  with 
their  lances,  and  Randolph  drew  up  his  men  in  close  order 
to  receive  them.  He  seemed  to  bo  in  so  much  danger, 
that  Douglas  asked  leave  of  the  King  to  go  and  assist  him. 
The  King  refused  him  permission. 

"  Let  Randolph,"  he  said,  "  redeem  his  own  feult;  I 
cannot  break  the  order  of  battle  for  his  sake."  Still  the 
danger  appeared  greater,  and  the  English  horse  seemed 
entirely  to  encompass  the  small  handful  of  Scottish  infantry. 
^^  So  please  you,"  said  Douglas  to  the  King,  '*'  my  heart 
will  not  suffer  me  to  stand  idle  and  see  Randolph  perish 
— I  must  go  to  his  assistance."  He  rode  off  accordingly ; 
but  loi^  before  they  had  reached  the  pkce  of  combat,  they 
saw  the  English  horses  galloping  off,  many  with  empty 
saddles. 

^^Halt!"  said  Douglas  to  his  men,  ^'Randolph  has 
gained  the  day;  since  we  were  not  soon  enough  to  help 
him  in  the  battle,  do  not  let  us  lessen  his  glory  by  ap- 
proaching the  field."  Now,  that  was  nobly  done;  espe- 
cially as  Dot^as  and  Randolph  were  always  contending 
which  should  rise  highest  in  die  good  opinion  of  the  King 
and  the  nation. 

The  van  of  the  English  army  now  came  in  sight,  and 
a  number  of  their  bravest  knights  drew  near  to  see  what 
the  Scottish  were  doing.  They  saw  King  Robert  dress- 
ed in  his  armour,  and  distinguished  by  a  gold  crown, 
which  he  wore  over  his  helmet.  He  w^  not  mounted  on 
his  great  Wto-horse,  because  he  did  not  expect  to  fight 
that  evenins:.  But  he  rode  on  a  litde  pony  up  and  down 
the  ranks  of  his  armv,  putting  his  men  in  order,  and  car- 
ried in  his  hand  a  short  batUe-axe  made  of  steel.     When 
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die  King  saw  the  English  horsemen  draw  near,  he  ad- 
vanced a  little  before  his  own  men,  tlmt  he  might  look 
at  them  more  nearly. 

There  was  a  knight  among  the  English,  called  Sir 
Henry  de  Bohun,  who  thought  this  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity to  gain  great  fame  to  himself,  and  put  an  end  to 
ihe  war,  by  lulling  King  Robert.  The  King  being  poorly 
mounted,  and  having  no  lance,  Bohun  galloped  en  him 
suddenly  and  furiously,  thinking,  widi  his  long  spear  and 
his  big  strong  horse,  easily  to  bear  him  douTi  to  the  ground. 
King  Robert  saw  him,  and  permitted  him  to  come  very 
near,  then  suddenly  turned  his  pony  a  little  to  one  side,  so 
tliat  Sir  Henry  missed  him  with  the  lance-point,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  being  carried  past  him  by  the  career  of  his 
horse.  But  as  he  passed,  King  Robert  rose  up  in  his 
stirnips,  and  struck  Sir  Henry  on  the  head  with  his  bat- 
tle axe  so  terrible  a  blow,  that  it  broke  to  pieces  his  iron 
helmet  as  if  it  had  been  a  nut-sheU,  and  hurled  him  from 
his  saddle.  He  was  dead  before  he  reached  the  ground. 
This  gallant  action  was  blamed  by  the  Scottish  leaders, 
who  thought  Bruce  ought  not  to  have  exposed  himself  to 
so  much  danger,  when  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  de- 
pended on  him.  The  King  only  kept  looking  at  his  wea- 
pon which  was  injured  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  said, 
'*  I  have  broken  my  good  battle-axe." 

The  next  morning,  being  the  24th  June,  at  break  of 
day  the  battle  began  in  terrible  earnest.  The  English 
as  they  advanced  saw  tlie  Scots  getting  into  line.  The 
Abbot  of  InchafTray  walked  through  their  ranks  bare- 
footed, and  exhorted  them  to  fight  for  their  freedom. 
They  kneeled  down  as  he  passed,  and  prayed  to  Heaven 
for  victory.  King  Edward,  who  saw  this,  called  out, 
' '  They  kneel  down — they  are  asking  forgiveness . "  "  Yes , " 
said  a  celebrated  English  baron,  called  Ingelram  de  Um- 
phraviUe,  "but  they  ask  it  from  God,  not  from  us — ^these 
men  will  conquer,  or  die  upon  the  field.*' 

The  English  King  ordered  his  men  to  begin  the  battle. 
The  archers  then  bent  their  bows,  and  began  to  shoot  so 
closely  together,  that  the  arrows  fell  like  flakes  of  snow 
8* 
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«  a  Christnuis  day.  They-  killed  many  of  the  SootSt 
and  might,  as  at  Falkirk  and  other  places,  have  decided 
the  victory;  but  Bruce,  as  I  told  you  before,  was  prepar* 
ed  for  them.  He  had  in  readiness  a  body  of  men-4a- 
arms  well  mounted,  who  rode  at  full  gallop  among  the 
archers,  and  as  they  had  no  weapons  save  their  bows  and 
arrows,  which  they  could  not  use  when  they  were  attack- 
ed hand  to  hand,  they  were  cut  down  in  great  numbers  by 
the  Scottish  horsemen,  and  thrown  into  total  confusion. 

The  fine  Englisli  cavaby  then  advanced  to  support 
their  archers,  and  to  attack  the  Scottish  line.  But  com* 
ing  over  the  ground  which  was  dug  fiiU  of  pits,  the  horses 
feu  into  these  holes,  and  the  riders  lay  tumbling  about, 
without  any  means  of  defence,  and  unable  to  nse  from 
the  weight  of  their  armour.  The  Englishmen  began  to 
M  into  general  disorder;  and  the  Scottish  King,  bringing 
up  more  of  his  forces,  attacked  and  pressed  them  stifi 
more  closely. 

On  a  sudden,  an  event  happened  which  decided  the 
victory.  The  sa*vant8  and  attendants  on  the  Scottish 
camp  had,  as  I  told  you,  been  sent  behind  the  army  to  a 
place  called  the  Gillies '-hilU  But  now  when  they  saw 
that  their  masters  were  like  to  gain  the  day,  they  rushed 
from  their  place  of  concealment  with  such  weapons  as 
they  eodd  get,  that  they  might  have  their  share  in  the 
victory  and  in  the  spoil.  The  English,  seeing  them  come 
suddenty  over  the  hill,  mistook  this  disorderly  rabble  for 
a  new  army  coming  up  to  sustain  the  Scots,  and  losing  all 
heart,  began  to  shift  every  man  for  liimself.  Edward 
himself  left  the  field  as  fast  as  he  could  ride,  and  was 
closely  pursued  bv  Douglas  with  a  party  of  horse,  who 
followed  him  as  rar  as  Dunbar,  where  the  English  had 
still  a  fi^end  in  the  Governor,  Patrick  Earl  of  March. 
The  Earl  received  Edward  in  his  forlorn  condition,  and 
fiimished  him  with  a  fisliing  skiff,  or  small  ship,  in  which 
he  escaped  to  England,  having  entirely  lost  his  fine  army^ 
and  a  great  number  of  his  bravest  nobles. 

The  English  never  before  or  afterwards  lost  so  dread- 
fiil  a  battle  as  that  of  Bannockbum,  nor  did  the  Scots 
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ever  gain  one  of  the  same  importance.  Many  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  as  I  have 
said,  lay  dead  on  the  field;  a  great  many  more  were  made 
prisoners;  and  the  whole  of  King  Edwarcf's  immense  army 
was  dispersed  or  destroyed. 

The  English,  after  this  great  defeat,  were  no  longer  in 
a  condition  to  support  their  pretensions  to  be  masters  of 
Scotland,  or  to  continue,  as  they  had  done  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  to  send  armies  into  that  country  to  overcome  it.  On 
the  contrary,  they  became  scarce  able  to  defend  their  own 
frontiers  against  Robert  Bruce,  and  his  soldiers. 

There  were  several  battles  fought  within  Engkmd  itself, 
in  which  the  EngUsh  had  greatly  the  worst.  One  of  these 
took  place  near  Mitton,  in  Yorkshire.  So  many  priests 
took  part  in  the  fight,  that  the  Scottish  called  it  the  Chap- 
ter ol  Mitton.  A  meeting  of  the  clergymen  belonging  to 
a  cathedral  is  caUed  a  Chapter.  There  was  great  slaughter 
in  and  after  the  action.  The  Scots  laid  waste  the  country 
of  England  as  far  as  the  gates  of  York,  and  enjoyed  for 
the  time  a  considerable  superiority  over  their  ancient  ene- 
mies, who  had  so  lately  threatened  to  make  them  subjects 
of  England. 

Thus  did  Robert  Bruce  arise  from  the  condition  of  an 
exile,  bunted  with  bloodhoimds  like  a  stag  or  beast  of 
prey,  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  sovereign,  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  ol  the  wisest  and  bravest  kings 
who  then  lived.  The  nation  of  Scotland  was  also  raised 
once  more  firom  the  state  of  a  distressed  and  conquered 

Erovince  to  that  of  a  fi*ee  and  independent  state,  governed 
y  its  own  laws,  and  subject  to  its  own  princes;  and 
uthough  the  country  was,  after  the  Bruce 's  death,  often 
subjected  to  great  loss  and  distress,  both  by  the  hostility 
of  the  English,  and  by  the  unhappy  civil  wars  among  the 
Scots  themselves,  yet  they  never  afterwards  lost  the  free- 
dom for  which  Wallace  liad  laid  down  his  life,  and  which 
King  Robert  had  recovered,  no  less  by  his  wisdom  than 
by  his  weapons.  And  therefore  most  just  it  is,  that  while 
toe  country  of  Scotland  retauis  any  recollection  of  its 
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faistoiy,  the  memory  of  these  brave  warriors  and  fidthfid 
patriots  ou^t  to  be  remembered  with  honoiu*  and  grati* 
tude. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Concerning  the  Exploits  of  Edward  Brucey  the  Douglas^ 
Randolph  Earl  of  Murray^  and  the  Death  of  Robert 
Bruce. 

You  will  be  naturally  curious  to  hear  what  became  of 
Edward,  the  brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  so  cour- 
ageous and  at  the  same  time  so  rash.  You  must  know 
that  the  Irish,  at  that  time,  had  been  almost  fully  conquered 
by  the  English;  but  becoming  weary  of  them,  the  Irish 
chieis,  or  at  least  a  great  many  of  them,  invited  Edward 
Bruce  to  come  over,  drive  out  the  English,  and  become 
their  king.  He  was  willing  enough  to  go,  for  he  had 
always  a  high  courageous  spirit,  and  desired  to  obtain 
feme  and  dominion  by  fighting.  Edward  Bruce  was  as 
good  a  soldier  as  his  brother,  but  not  so  prudent  and 
cautious ;  for,  except  in  the  affeir  of  killing  the  Red 
Comyn,  which  was  a  wicked  and  violent  action,  Robert 
Bruce  showed  himself  as  wise  as  he  was  courageous. 
However,  he  was  well  contented  that  his  brother  Edward, 
who  had  always  fought  so  bravely  for  him,  should  be  rais- 
ed up  to  be  King  of  Ireland.  Therefore  King  Robert 
not  only  gave  him  an  army  to  assist  in  making  the  con- 
quest, but  passed  over  the  sea  to  Ireland  himself  in  per- 
son, with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  assist  him. 
The  Bruces  gained  several  battles,  and  penetrated  far  into 
Ireland;  but  the  English  forces  were  too  numerous,  and 
so  many  of  the  Irish  joined  with  them  rather  than  with 
Edward  Bruce,  that  King  Robert  arid  his  brother  were 
obliged  to  retreat  before  them. 

The  chief  commander  of  the  English  was  a  great  sol- 
dier, called  Sir  Edmond  Butler,  and  he  had  assembled  a 
much  greater  army  than  Edward  Bruce  and  his  brother 
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King  Robert  had  to  oppose  to  him.  The  Scots  were 
obliged  to  retreat  every  morning,  that  tliey  might  not  be 
forced  to  batde  by  an  army  more  numerous  than  their  own. 

I  have  often  told  you,  that  King  Robert  the  Bruce  was 
a  wise  and  a  good  prince.  But  a  circumstance  happened 
during  this  retreat,  which  showed  he  was  also  a  kmd  and 
humane  man.  It  was  one  morning,  when  the  English, 
and  their  Irish  auxiliaries,  were  pressing  hard  upon  Bruce, 
who  had  given  his  army  orders  to  continue  a  hasty  re- 
treat; for  a  batde  with  a  much  more  numerous  army,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  country  which  favoured  his  enemies, 
would  have  been  extremely  imprudent.  On  a  sudden, 
Just  as  King  Robert  was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  he 
neard  a  woman  shrieking  in  despair.  ^^  What  is  the  mat* 
ter?"  said  the  King;  and  he  was  informed  by  his  attend* 
ants,  that  a  poor  woman,  a  laundress,  or  washerwoman, 
mother  of  an  infant  who  had  been  just  bom,  was  about 
to  be  left  behind  the  army,  as  being  too  weak  to  travel. 
The  mother  was  shrieking  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Irish,  who  were  accounted  very  cruel,  and  there 
were  no  carriages  or  means  of  sending  the  woman  and 
her  infant  on  in  safety.  They  must  needs  be  abandoned 
if  the  army  retreated. 

King  Ilobert  was  silent  for  a  moment  when  he  heard 
this  story,  being  divided  betwixt  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
occasioned  by  the  poor  woman's  distress,  and  tlie  danger 
to  which  a  Iwilt  would  expose  his  army.  At  last  he  look- 
ed round  on  his  officers,  with  eyes  which  kindled  like  fire. 
**Ah,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  '^  never  let  it  be  said  that  a 
man  who  was  bom  of  a  woman,  and  nursed  by  a  woman's 
tenderness,  should  leave  a  mother  and  an  nifant  to  die 
mercy  of  barbarians.  In  the  name  of  God,  let  die  odds 
and  the  risk  be  what  they  will,  I  will  fight  Edmond  But- 
ler rather  than  leave  these  poor  creatures  behind  me. 
Let  the  army,  therefore,  draw  up  in  Ime  of  batde,  instead 
of  retreating." 

The  story  had  a  singular  conclusion;  for  the  English 
ceneral,  seeing  that  Robert  the  Bmce  halted  and  offered 
Eim  batde,  and  knowing  that  the  Scottish  king  was  one  of 
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the  best  generals  then  living,  conceived  tliat  he  must  have 
received  some  large  supply  of  forces,  and  was  afraid  to 
attack  him.  And  thus  Bruce  had  an  opportunity  to  send 
off  the  poor  woman  and  her  cliild,  and  then  to  retreat  at 
his  leisure,  without  suffering  any  inconvenience  from  the 
halt. 

But  Robert  was  obliged  to  leave  die  conquest  of  Ire- 
land to  his  brother  Edward,  being  recalled  by  pressing 
affairs  to  his  own  country.  Edward,  who  was  rash  as  he 
was  brave,  eng^^ed,  against  the  advice  of  his  best  offi- 
cers, in  battle  with  an  English  general,  called  Sir  Piers 
de  Birmingliam.  The  Scots  were  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
but  continued  to  fight  valiantly,  and  Edward  Bruce  show- 
ed the  example,  by  fighting  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle. 
At  length,  a  strong  English  champion,  called  John  Mail- 

f)as,  engaged  Edward  Bruce  hand  to  hand ;  and  they 
ought  till  they  killed  each  other.  Maupas  was  found 
lying  after  the  battle  upon  the  body  of  Edward  Bruce; 
both  were  dead  men.  After  Edward  Bruce 's  death,  the 
Scots  gave  up  further  attempts  to  conquer  Ireland. 

Robert  Bruce  continued  to  reign  gloriously  for  several 
years,  and  was  so  constantly  victorious  over  the  English, 
that  the  Scots  seemed  for  the  time  to  have  acquired  a 
complete  superiority  over  their  neighbours.  But  then  we 
must  remember,  that  Edward  II.,  who  then  reigned  in 
England,  was  a  foolish  prince,  and  listened  to  bad  coun- 
cils; so  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  beaten  by  so  wise 
and  experienced  a  general  as  Robert  Bruce,  who  had 
fought  his  way  to  the  crown  through  so  many  disasters. 

In  die  last  year  of  Robert  the  Bruce 's  reign,  he  be- 
came extremely  sickly  and  infirm,  chiefly  owing  to  a  dis- 
order called  the  leprosy,  which  he  had  caught  during  the 
hardships  and  misfortunes  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  so 
frequently  obliced  to  hide  himself  in  woods  and  morasses, 
without  a  roof  to  shelter  him.  He  lived  at  a  castle  on  ■ 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  river  Clyde,  near  to  where  it 
joined  the  sea;  and  his  chief  amusement  was  to  go  upon 
the  river,  and  down  to  the  sea  in  a  ship,  which  he  kept 
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for  his  pleasure.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  sit  upon  his 
war-horse,  or  to  lead. his  army  to  the  field. 

While  Bruce  was  in  this  feeble  state,  Edward  II.,  King 
of  England  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward 
III.  He  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  one  of  the  wisest 
and  bravest  kings  whom  England  ever  had;  but  at  thb 
time  he  was  very  young,  and  under  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  his  mother,  who  governed  by  means  of  a  wicked 
favourite  called  Mortimer. 

The  war  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  still  last- 
ing at  that  time,  Bruce  sent  his  two  great  commanders, 
the  Good  Lord  James  Douglas,  and  Thomas  Randolph 
Earl  of  Murray,  to  lay  waste  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  and  distress  tlie  English  as  much  as  they 
could. 

Their  soldiers  were  about  twenty  thousand  men  in  num- 
ber, all  lightly  armed,  and  mounted  on  horses  that  were 
but  small  in  height,  but  excessively  active.  The  men 
tliemselves  carried  no  provision,  except  a  bae  of  oatmeal ; 
and  each  had  at  his  saddle  a  small  plate  of  iron  called  a 
girdle,  on  which,  when  they  pleased,  they  could  bake  the 
oaUneal  into  cakes.  They  killed  the  cattle  of  the  Eng- 
lish, as  diey  travelled  through  tlie  country,  roasted  the 
flesh  on  wooden  spits,  or  boiled  it  in  die  skins  of  the  an- 
imals themselves,  putting  in  a  little  water  with  the  beef, 
to  prevent  the  fire  from  burning  die  hide  to  pieces.  This 
was  rough  cookery.  They  made  their  shoes,  or  rather 
sandals,  in  as  coarse  a  way,  cutting  them  out  of  the  raw 
hides  of  die  cattle,  and  fitting  them  to  their  ankles,  like 
what  are  now  called  short  gaiters.  As  this  sort  of  buskin 
had  the  hairy  side  of  the  hide  outermost,  the  English  call- 
ed those  who  wore  them  rough-footed  Scots,  and  some- 
times, firom  the  colour  of  the  hide,  red-shanks. 

As  the  army  needed  to  carry  nothing  with  them,  either 
for  provbions  or  ammunition,  the  Scots  moved  with  amaz- 
ing speed,  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  from  glen  to 
glen,  pillaging  and  destroying  die  country  wheresoever 
they  came.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  young  King  of  Eng- 
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land  pursued  them  with  a  much  hreer  army;  but,  as  k 
was  encumbered  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  jHrovisioos 
in  great  quantities,  and  by  the  slow  motions  of  men  ia 
heavy  armour,  they  could  not  come  up  with  the  Scots, 
although  they  saw  every  day  the  smoke  of  the  houses  and 
villages  which  they  were  burning.  The  King  of  England 
was  extremely  angry;  for,  thoueh  only  a  bov  of  sixteen 
years  old,  he  longed  to  figlit  ue  Scots,  and  to  chastise 
them  for  the  mischief  they  were  doing  to  hb  countiy; 
and  he  grew  so  impatient,  that  he  offered  a  large  reward 
to  any  one  who  would  show  him  where  the  Scottish  army 
were. 

At  length,  after  the  English  host  had  suffered  severe 
hardships  by  want  of  provisions,  and  fatiguing  ynxmejt 
through  fords,  and  swamps,  and  morasses,  a  gentleman 
named  Rokcby  came  into  the  camp,  and  claimed  the  re- 
ward  which  the  King  had  offered.  He  told  the  King  that 
he  liad  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Scots,  and  that  they 
had  said  they  should  be  as  glad  to  meet  the  English  King 
as  he  to  see  them.  Accordingly,  Rokeby  guided  the 
English  army  to  the  place  where  the  Scots  lay  encamped. 

But  the  English  King  was  no  nearer  to  the  battle  which 
he  desired,  for  Douglas  and  Randolph,  knowing  the  force 
and  numbers  of  die  English  army,  had  taken  up  their 
camp  on  a  steep  liill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a  deep 
.river,  having  a  channel  filled  wiih  large  stones,  so  that 
there  ^^'as  no  possibility  for  tlie  English  to  attack  the  Scots 
without  crossing  the  water,  and  then  climbing  up  the  hiD 
in  die  very  face  of  their  enemy,  a  risk  which  was  too  great 
to  be  attempted. 

Then  the  King  sent  a  message  of  defiance  to  the  Scot* 
tish  generals,  inviting  them  either  to  draw  back  their 
forces,  and  aUow  him  freedom  to  cross  the  river,  and  time 
to  place  his  arnw  in  order  of  batde,  on  the  other  side, 
that  they  might  fight  fairly,  or  offering,  if  they  liked  it 
better,  to  permit  them  to  cross  over  to  his  side  without 
opposition,  diat  they  might  join  battle  on  a  fair  field.  Ran- 
dolph and  Douglas  did  nothing  but  laugh  at  this  message* 
They  said,  when  they  fought,  it  should  be  at  their  own 
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^easure,  and  not  because  the  King  of  England  chose  to  ask 
for  a  batde.  They  reminded  hun,  insultingly,  how  they 
had  been  in  his  countiy  for  many  days,  burning,  taking 
spoil,  and  doing  what  tliey  thought  fit.  If  the  King  was 
displeased  with  this,  they  said,  he  must  find  his  way  across 
the  river  to  fight  them,  the  best  ,way  he  could. 

The  English  King,  determined  not  to  quit  sight  of  the 
Scots,  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  watch 
their  motions^  thinking  that  want  of  provisions  would  oblige 
them  to  quit  their  strong  position  on  the  mountains.  But 
the  Scots  once  more  showed  Edward  their  dexterity  in 
marching,  by  leaving  their  encampment,  and  taking  up 
another  post,  even  stronger  and  more  difficult  to  approach 
than  the  first  which  they  had  occupied.  King  Edward 
foSowed,  and  again  encamped  opposite  to  his  dexterous 
ffiid  troublesome  enemies,  in  hopes  to  bring  them  to  batde, 
when  he  might  easily  hope  to  gain  a  victory,  having  more 
than  double  the  number  of  the  Scottish  army,  aD  troops  of 
the  very  best  quality. 

While  the  armies  lav  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  Dou- 
glas resolved  to  give  the  young  King  of  England  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  war.  At  the  dead  of  night,  he  left  the  Scot- 
tish camp  with  a  small  body  of  chosen  horse,  not  above 
two  hundred,  well  armed.  He  crossed  the  river  in  deep 
silef>ce,  and  came  to  the  English  camp,  which  was  but 
carelessly  guarded.  Seeing  this,  Douglas  rode  past  the 
English  sentinels  as  if  he  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  saying, — "  Ha,  Saint  George !  you  keep  bad 
watch  here.*' — In  these  days,  you  must  know,  the  English 
used  to  swear  by  Saint  George,  as  the  Scottish  did  by 
Saint  Andrew.  Presently  after,  Douglas  heard  an  Eng- 
lish soldier,  who  lay  stretched  by  the  fire,  say  to  his  com- 
rade,— "  I  cannot  tell  wliat  is  to  happen  to  us  in  this  place; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  have  a  great  fear  of  the  Black  Douglas 
playing  us  some  trick. " — "  You  shall  have  cause  to  say  so," 
thought  Douglas  to  himself. 

When  he  had  thus  got  into  the  midst  of  the  English 
camp  without  being  discovered,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
cut  asunder  the  ropes  of  a  tent,  calling  out  his  usual  war- 
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cry, — "  Douglas,  Douglas !  English  thieves,  you  are  all 
dead  men."  Hb  followers  imraediately  began  to  cut  down 
and  overturn  the  tents,  cutting  and  stabbing  the  English 
soldiers  as  they  endeavoured  to  get  to  arms. 

Douglas  forced  his  way  to  the  pavOion  of  die  King  him- 
self, and  very  nearly  earned  that  young  prince  prisoner  out 
of  the  middle  of  his  great  army.  .Edward's  chaplain,  how- 
ever, and  many  of  his  household,  stood  to  arms  bravely  in 
his  defence,  while  the  young  King  escaped  by  creepine 
away  beneath  the  canvass  of  his  tent.  The  chaplain  and 
several  of  the  King's  officers  were  slain;  but  the  whole 
camp  was  now  alarmed  and  in  arms,  so  that  Douglas  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  which  he  did  by  bursting  through  the 
English  at  the  side  of  the  camp  opposite  to  that  by  which 
he  had  entered.  Being  separated  from  his  men  in  the 
confusion,  he  w^as  in  great  danger  of  being  slain  by  an 
Englishman,  who  encountered  hrni  with  a  great  club.  He 
killed  him,  but  with  considerable  difficulty;  and  then  blow- 
ing his  horn  to  collect  his  men,  who  soon  gathered  around 
him,  he  returned  to  the  Scottish  camp,  bavmg  sustained 
very  little  loss. 

Edward,  much  mortified  at  the  insult  which  he  had 
received,  became  still  more  desirous  of  chastising  these 
audacious  adversaries,  and  one  of  them  at  least  was  not 
unwilling  to  afford  him  an  opportum'ty  of  revenge.  This 
was  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray.  He  asked 
Douglas  when  he  returned  to  the  Scottish  camp,  "  What 
he  had  done?'* — "We  have  drawn  some  blood." — **  Ah," 
said  the  Earl,  "  had  we  gone  all  together  to  the  night  attack, 
we  would  have  discomfited  them." — "  It  might  weD  have 
been  so,"  said  Douglas,  "but  the  risk  would  have  been 
too  great." — "Then  will  we  fight  them  in  open  battle," 
said  Randolph,  "  for  if  we  remain  here,  we  shall  in  tirod 
be  famished  for  want  of  provisions." — "  Not  so,"  replied 
Douglas;  "  we  will  deal  with  this  great  army  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  the  fox  did  with  the  fisherman  in  the  fable." — 
"  And  how  was  that?"  said  the  Earl  of  Murray. — Here 
the  Douglas  told  him  this  story: — 
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^  "  A  fisherman,"  he  said,  "  had  made  a  hut  by  a  riv«r 
side,  that  he  might  follow  liis  occupation  of  fishing.  Now, 
one  night  he  had  gone  out  to  look  after  his  nets,  leaving  a 
small  fire  in  his  hut;  and  when  he  came  back,  behold 
there  was  a  fox  in  the  cabin,  taking  llie  liberty  to  eat  one 
of  tlie  finest  salmon  he  had  taken.  '  Ho,  Mr.  Robber!  * 
said  the  fisherman,  drawing  his  sword,  and  standing  in 
the  door- way  to  prevent  the  fox's  escape;  'you  shall 
presently  die  the  death.'  The  poor  fox  looked  for  some 
nole  to  get  out  at,  but  saw  none,  whereupon  he  pidled 
down  with  his  teeth  a  mantle,  w  hich  was  lying  on  tlie  bed, 
and  dragged  it  across  the  fire.  The  fisherman  ran  to 
snatch  his  mande  from  tlie  fire — the  fox  flew  oiU  at  the 
door  wi\h  the  salmon; — and  so  will  we  escape  die  great 
English  army  by  subdety,  and  widiout  risking  baide  with 
so  large  an  anny." 

Randolph  agreed  to  act  by  Douglas's  counsel,  and  the 
Scots  army  kindled  great  fires  dirough  their  encampment, 
and  made  a  noise  and  shouting,  and  blowing  of  horns,  as 
if  they  meant  to  remain  all  night  there,  as  before.  But 
in  die  meantime,  Douglas  had  caused  a  road  to  be  cut 
through  two  miles  of  a  great  morass  which  lay  in  their 
rear,  and  which  it  would  odierwise  have  been  impossible 
that  the  army  could  have  crossed;  and  through  iliis  pas- 
sage, which  die  -Engliah  never  suspected,  Douglas  and 
Randolph,  and  all  Uieir  men,  moved  at  die  dead  of  night. 
They  did  not  leave  so  much  as  an  errand-boy  beliind, 
and  so  bent  their  march  towaids  Scodand,  leaving  die 
English  disappointed  and  afiionted.  Great  was  dieir 
wonder  in  the  morning,  when  they  saw  the  Scottish  camp 
empty,  and  foimd  no  living  men  in  it,  but  two  or  three 
Endish  prisoners  tied  to  trees,  whom  they  had  left  with 
an  msulting  message  to  the  King  of  England,  saying,  "  If 
he  were  displeased  with  what  they  had  done,  he  might 
come  and  revenge  himself  in  Scotland." 

The  place  where  the  Scots  fixed  this  famous  encamp- 
ment, was  in  the  forest  of  Weardale,  in  the  bishoprick  of 
Durham;  and  die  road  which  they  cut  for  the  purpose 
of  their  retreat,  is  still  called  the  Shorn  Mo$8, 
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After  diis  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Robert  Bruce» 
on  terms  liighly  honourable  to  Scotland,  for  tlie  English 
King  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country;  and,  moreover,  gave  liis  sister,  a  princess  called 
Joanna,  to  be  wife  to  Robert  Bruce 's  son,  called  David. 
This  treaty  was  very  advantageous  for  the  Scots.  It  was 
called  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  because  it  was  con- 
cluded at  that  town,  in  the  year  1328. 

Good  King  Robert  did  not  long  survive  this  joyful  event. 
He  was  not  aged  more  than  four-and-fifiy  years,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  his  illness  was  caused  by  the  hardships  which 
he  sustamed  during  his  youth,  and  at  length  he  became 
very  ill.  Finding  that  he  could  not  recover,  he  assem- 
blea  around  his  bedside  the  nobles  and  counsellors  in 
whom  he  most  trusted.  He  told  them,  that  now,  being 
on  his  death-bed,  he  sorely  repented  all  his  misdeeds,  and 

r'icularly  that  be  had  in  his  passion  killed  Comyn  with 
own  hand,  m  the  church  and  before  the  altar.  He 
said  that  if  he  had  lived,  he  had  intended  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  make  war  upon  the  Saracens,  who  held  the 
Holy  Land.  But  since  he  Vi^^s  about  to  die,  he  request- 
ed of  his  dearest  friend  and  bravest  warrior,  and  that  wa^ 
the  Good  Lord  James  Douglas,  that  he  should  carry  his 
heart  to  the  Holy  Land. 

To  make  you  understand  tlie  meaning  of  tliis  request^ 
I  must  tell  you,  that  at  this  time  a  people  called  Saracens, 
who  believed  in  the  false  prophet  Maliomet,  had  obtained 
by  conquest  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  cities 
and  places  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scripture; 
and  tne  Christians  of  Europe,  who  went  thither  as  pilgrims 
to  worship  at  these  places,  where  so  many  miracles  had 
been  wrought,  were  msulted  by  these  heathen  Saracens. 
Hence  many  armies  of  Christians  went  from  their  own 
countries  out  of  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  to  fight  against 
these  Saracens;  and  believed  that  they  were  doing  a  ^reat 
service  to  religion,  and  that  what  sins  they  had  comnutted 
would  be  pardoned  by  God  Almighty,  because  they  had 
taken  a  part  in  this  which  they  called  a  holy  warfare. 
Tou  may  remember  that  Bruce  thought  of  going  upon  this 
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expedition  when  he  was  in  despair  of  recovering  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  now  he  desired  his  heart  to  be  carried  to 
Jerusalem  after  his  death,  and  requested  Lord  James  of 
Douglas  to  take  the  charge  of  it.  Doaglas  wept  bitterly 
as  he  accepted  this  office, — ^the  last  mark  of  the  Bruco's 
confidence  and  friendship. 

The  King  soon  afterwards  expired,  and  his  heart  was 
taken  out  from  his  body  and  embahned,  that  is,  prepared 
with  spices  and  perfumes,  that  it  might  remain  a  long  time 
fresh  and  uncomipted.  Then  the  Douglas  caused  a  case 
of  silver  to  be  made,  into  which  he  put  the  Bruce 's  heart, 
and  wore  it  around  his  neck,  by  a  struig  of  silk  and  gold. 
And  he  set  forward  for  the  Holy  Land,  as  it  was  called, 
with  a  gallant  train  of  tlie  bravest  men  in  Scotland,  who, 
to  show  their  value  and  sorrow  for  their  brave  King  Rob- 
ert Bruce,  resolved  to  attend  his  heart  to  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem. It  had  been  much  better  for  Scotland  if  the 
Douglas  and  they  had  staid  at  home  to  defend  their  own 
country,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  in  great  want  of 
their  assistance. 

Neither  did  Douglas  ever  get  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 
In  going  to  Palestine,  he  landed  in  Spain,  where  the  Sar- 
acen Kmg  or  Sultan  of  Grenada,  called  Osmyn,  was  in- 
vading the  realms  of  Alphonso,  the  Spanish  King  of  Cas- 
tile. King  Alphonso  received  Douglas  with  great  honour 
and  distinction,  and  people  came  from  all  parts  to  see  the 
great  soldier,  whose  fame  was  well  known  through  every 
part  of  the  Christian  world.  King  Alphonso  easily  per- 
suaded him,  that  he  would  do  good  service  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  by  assisting  him  to  drive  back  the  Saracens 
of  Grenada,  before  proceeding  on  his  voyage  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Lord  Douglas  and  his  followers  went  accordingly 
to  a  great  batde  agamst  Osmyn,  and  had  litde  difficulty  in 
defeating  the  Saracens  who  were  opposed  to  them.  But 
being  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  fighting  among  the  cavahy 
of  the  east,  the  Scots  pursued  the  chase  too  far,  and  the 
Moors,  when  they  saw  them  scattered  and  separated  from 
each  other,  turned  sflddenly  back,  with  a  loud  cry  of 
JiUah  illah  Allah^  which  is  their  shout  of  batde^  and 
9» 
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sonoiinded  such  of  the  Scottish  knights  and  squires  as  bad 
advanced  too  hastily. 

In  this  new  skirmish,  Douglas  saw  Sir  William  Sc  Clair 
of  Roslyn  fighting  desperately,  surrounded  by  many  Moors, 
who  were  hewing  at  him  with  their  sabres.  "Yonder 
worthy  kniglit  will  be  slain,"  Dougks  said,  "unless  be 
have  present  help."  With  diat  he  galloped  to  his  rescue, 
but  was  himself  ako  surrounded  by  many  Moors.  Wlien 
be  found  the  enemy  press  so  thick  round  him,  as  to  leave 
bim  no  chance  of  escaping,  he  took  from  his  neck  the 
Bruce 's  heart,  and  speaking  to  it,  as  he  would  liave  done 
to  the  King  haid  he  been  alive, — "  Pass  first  m  fight,"  he 
said,  "as  thou  wert  wont  to  do,  and  Douglas  will  foUow 
thee,  or  die."  He  then  threw  the  King's  heart  among 
the  enemy,  and  rushing  forward  to  the  place  where  it  fell, 
tvas  there  slain.  His  body  was  found  lying  above  the 
silver  case,  as  if  it  had  been  his  last  object  to  defend  the 
Bruce's  heart. 

This  Grood  Lord  James  of  Doi^hs  was  one  of  the  best 
and  wisest  soldiers  that  ever  drew  a  sword.  He  was  said 
to  have  fought  in  seventy  battles,  being  beaten  in  thirteen, 
and  victorious  in  fifty-seven.  The  English  accused  him 
o(  being  cruel;  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  such  a  hatred  at 
the  English  archers,  that  when  he  made  one  of  them  piis- 
oner,  he  would  not  dismiss  him  until  he  was  either  Mind- 
ed of  his  right  eye,  or  had  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand 
struck  ofiT.  The  Douglas's  Larder  also  seems  a  very 
cruel  story;  but  the  hatred  at  that  time  betwixt  the  two 
countries  was  at  a  high  pitch,  the  Lord  James,  was  much 
irritated  at  the  death  of  his  faithful  servant  Thomas  Dick- 
son; on  ordinary  occasions,  he  was  mild  and  gentle  to 
his  prisoners.  The  Scottish  historians  describe  the  Good 
Lord  James  as  one  who  was  never  dejected  by  bad  for- 
tune, or  unduly  elated  by  that  which  was  good.  They 
say  he  was  modest  and  gentle  in  time  of  peace,  but  had 
a  very  different  countenance  upon  a  day  of  battle.  He 
was  tall,  strong,  and  well  made,  of  a  swarthy  complexion, 
witli  dark  hair,  firom  which  he  was  cAled  the  Black  Dong- 
las.     Notwithstanding  the  many  battles  in  which  he  had 
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feu^,  his  iace  had  escaped  without  a  wound.  A  brere 
Spanish  knight  at  the  court  of  King  Alphonso,  whose  hce 
was  scarred  by  the  marks  of  Moorish  sabres,  expressed 
wonder  that  Douglas's  countenance  should  be  unmarkod 
with  wounds.  Douglas  replied  modestly,  he  thanked 
€k>d,  who  had  always  enabled  his  hands  to  guard  and  pro- 
tect his  face. 

Many  of  Douglas's  followers  were  slain  in  the  bat* 
tie  in  which  he  himself  fell.  The  rest  reserved  not  to 
proceed  on  thdr  journey  to  Palestine,  but  to  return  to 
Scotland.  After  the  time  of  the  Gk>od  Lord  James,  the 
Dou^ases  have  carried  upon  their  shields  a  bloody  heart, 
with  a  crown  upon  it,  in  memory  of  this  expedition  of 
L<Nrd  James  to  Spain  with  the  Bruce 's  heart.  In  those 
times  men  painted  such  emblems  on  their  shields  that 
they  might  be  known  by  them  in  battle,  for  their  helmet 
bid  their  face;  and  now,  as  men  no  longer  wear  armour 
in  battle,  the  devices,  as  they  are  caUed,  belonging  to 
particular  families,  are  engraved  upon  their  seals,  or  upon 
their  sihror  plate,  or  painted  upon  their  carriages. 

Thus,  for  example,  there  was  one  of  the  brave  kni^ts 
who  was  in  the  company  of  Douglas,  and  was  appointed 
to  take  charee  of  the  Bruce's  heart  homewards  again, 
who  was  called  Sir  Simon  Lockhard  of  Lee.  He  took 
afterwards  for  his  device,  and  painted  on  his  shield,  a 
man's  heart,  with  a  padlock  upon  it,  in  memory  of  Bruce's 
heart,  which  was  padlocked  in  the  silver  case.  For  this 
reason,  men  changed  Sir  Simon's  name  from  Lockhard 
to  Lockheart,  and  all  who  are  descended  from  Sir  Simon 
are  called  Lockhart  to  this  day.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  name,  Mr.  Hugh  Littlejohn.^ 

Well,  the  Scottbh  knights  who  remained  alive  returned 
to  their  own  country.  They  brought  back  the  heart  of 
the  Bruce,  and  the  bones  of  the  Good  Lord  James. 
These  last  were  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint  Bride^ 
where  Thomas  Dickson  and  Douglas  held  so  terriUe  a 
Pahn-Sunday.  The  Bruce's  heart  was  buried  bciow  the 
high  altar  in  Melroiie  Abbey.     As  for  his  body,  it  was 
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interred  m  the  midst  of  the  church  of  Dunfermline,  under 
a  marble  stone.  But  the  church  becoming  afterwards 
ruinous,  and  the  roof  falling  down  with  age,  the  monu- 
ment was  broken  to  pieces,  and  nobody  could  teU  where 
it  stood.  But  a  little  while  before  Master  Hugh  Little* 
John  was  born,  which  I  take  to  be  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
when  they  were  repairing  the  church  of  Dunfermline, 
and  removing  the  nibbish,  lo!  they  found  fragments  of 
the  marble  tomb  of  Robert  Bruce.  Then  they  began 
to  dig  farther,  thbking  to  find  the  body  of  this  celebrated 
monarch;  and  at  length  they  came  to  the  skeleton  of  a 
tall  man,  and  they  knew  it  must  be  that  of  King  Robert, 
both  because  he  is  known  to  have  been  buried  in  a  wind* 
ing  sheet  of  cloth  of  gokl,  of  which  many  fragments  were 
found  about  the  skeleton,  and  also  because  the  breast- 
bone appeared  to  have  been  sawed  through,  in  order  to 
tdee  out  the  heart.  So  orders  were  sent  from  the  King% 
Court  of  Exchequer  to  guard  the  bones  careftilly,  until 
a  new  tomb  should  be  prepared,  into  which  they  were 
hid  with  great  respect.  A  great  many  gentlemen  and 
ladies  attended,  and  almost  all  the  conunon  people  in  the 
neighbourhood.  And  as  the  church  would  not  hold  the 
numbers,  they  were  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  one  after 
another,  that  each  one,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest, 
might  see  all  that  remained  of  the  great  King  Robert 
Bruce,  who  restored  die  Scottish  monarchy.  Many  peo- 
ple shed  tears;  for  there  was  the  wasted  skull,  wnicfa 
once  was  the  head  that  thought  so  wisely  and  bcddly  for 
his  country's  deliverance;  and  there  was  the  dry  bone, 
which  had  once  been  the  sturdy  arm  tliat  killed  Sir  Henry 
de  Bohun,  between  the  two  armies,  at  a  single  blow,  on 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Bannockbum* 

It  is  more  than  five  hundred  years  smce  the  body  of 
Bruce  was  first  laid  into  the  tomb;  and  how  mai^  many 
millions  of  men  have  died  since  that  time,  whose  bones 
could  not  be  recognised,  or  their  names  known,  any  more 
than  those  of  inferior  animals!  It  was  a  great  thing  to  see 
that  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  patriotiim  of  a  King,  couW 
preserve  him  for  such  a  loi^  tune  in  the  memory  of  the 
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p^OfJe  over  whom  he  once  reigned.  But  then,  my  dear 
child,  you  must  remember,  tiiat  it  is  only  desirable  to  be 
remembered  for  praise vvorlhy  and  patriotic  actions,  such 
as  those  of  Robert  Bruce.  It  would  be  better  for  a  prince 
to  be  forgptten  like  the  meanest  peasant,  than  to  be  recol- 
lected for  actions  of  tyranny  or  oppression. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  Government  of  Scotland, 

I  FEAR,  my  dear  Hugh,  that  this  will  be  ratlier  a  duU 
Chapter,  and  somewliat  difficult  to  be  understood;  but  if 
you  do  not  quite  comprehend  it  at  the  first  reading,  you 
may  perhaps  do  so  upon  a  second  trial,  and  I  will  strive  to 
be  as  plain  and  distinct  as  I  can. 

As  Scotland  was  never  so  great  or  so  powerful  as  during 
the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  it  is  a  fit  time  to  tell  you  the 
sort  of  laws  by  which  the  people^were  governed  and  lived 
fai  socieQr  together. 

And  nrst,  you  must  observe,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  government,  one  called  despotic,  or  absolutej  in  wliich 
the  King  can  do  whatever  he  pleases  with  his  subjects — 
seize  upon  tlieir  property,  or  deprive  them  of  their  lives 
at  pleasure.  Thb  is  the  case  of  ahnost  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  East,  wh^re  the  Kings,  Emperors,  Sultans,  or 
wlu^ver  other  name  they  bear,  may  do  whatever  they 
like  to  their  subjects,  without  being  controlled  by  any  one* 
It  is  very  imfortunate  for  the  people  who  live  under  such 
a  government,  and  the  subjects  can  be  considered  as  no 
better  than  slaves,  having  no  life  nor  property  safe  as  soon 
as  the  King  chooses  to  take  it.  Some  Kuigs,  it  is  true, 
are  good  men,  and  use  the  power  wliich  is  put  into  their 
hands  only  to  do  good  to  the  people.  But  then  others  are 
thoughdess,  and  cunning  and  wicked  persons  contrive  to 
get  their  confidence,  by  flattery  and  other  base  means> 
and  lead  them  to  do  injustice,  even  when  perhaps  they 
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themsehres  do  not  think  of  it.  And,  besides,  th^re  are  b«d 
Kings,  who,  if  they  have  the  uncontrolled  power  <rf  takmg 
the  money  and  the  goods  of  their  subiects,  of  throwiog 
them  into  prison,  or  putting  them  to  deadi  at  thek  pleasure, 
are  apt  to  indulge  their  cruelty  and  their  greediness  at  the 
expense  of  the  people,  and  are  called  by  the  hateful  name 
of  Tyrants. 

Those  states  are  therefore  a  thousand  times  more  happy 
which  have  what  is  called  a  free  government;  that  is^  where 
the  King  himself  is  subject  to  the  laws,  and  cannot  rule 
otherwise  than  by  means  of  them.  In  such  governments, 
the  King  is  controUed  and  directed  by  the  laws,  and  can 
neither  put  a  man  to  death,  unless  he  has  been  foimd  guihy 
of  some  crime  for  which  the  law  condemns  him  to  die, 
nor  force  him  to  pay  any  money  beyond  what  the  laws 
^ve  the  sovereign  a  right  to  coUect  for  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  state.  Almost  all  the  nations  of  modem 
Europe  have  been  originally  free  ^vemments,  but  in 
several  of  them  tlie  Kings  have  acquired  a  great  deal  too 
much  power,  although  not  to  such  an  unbounded  degree 
as  wo  find  in  the  Eastern  -countries.  But  other  countries, 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
retain  a  free  constitution,  which  protects  and  preserves 
tlK)se  who  live  under  it  from  all  oppression,  or  arbitrary 
power.  We  owe  this  blessing  to  our  brave  ancestors, 
wIk)  were  at  all  times  ready  to  defend  these  privifeges 
with  their  lives;  and  we  are,  on  our  part,  bound  to  hmid 
them  down,  in  as  ample  form  as  we  received  them,  to  the 
posterity  who  shall  come  after  us. 

In  Scotland,  and  through  most  coiratries  of  Europe, 
the  principles  of  freedom  were  protected  by  the  feiida] 
system,  which  was  now  universally  introduced.  You 
recollect  that  the  King,  according  to  that  system,  bestow- 
ed large  estates  upon  the  nobles  and  great  barons,  who 
were  called  vassals,  for  tlie  fiefs,  or  possessions  which 
they  thus  received  from  the  King,  and  were  obliged  to 
follow  him  when  he  summoned  them  to  battle,  and  to  at- 
tend upon  his  great  council,  in  which  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  the  kuigdom  were  considered,  and 
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resolved  upon.  It  was  b  this  Great  Council,  now  called 
a  Parliament,  that  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  were  resolved 
upon,  or  altered,  at  the  pleasure,  not  of  the  King  alone^- 
nor  o[  the  Council  alone,  but  as  botli  the  King  and  Coun- 
cil should  agree  together.  I  must  now  tell  you  partici>* 
larly  how  this  Great  Council  was  composed,  and  who  had 
the  privilege  of  silting  there. 

At  first,  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  vassal  who  held 
lands  directly  of  tlie  crown,  had  this  privilege;  and  a 
baron,  or  royal  vassal,  not  only  had  the  rigiit,  but  was 
obliged  to  attend*  the  Great  Council  of  the  kingdom. 
Accordbgly,  all  the  great  nobility  usually  came  on  the 
King's  simimons;  but  then  it  was  very  inconvenient  and 
expensive  for  men  of  smaller  estates  to  be  making  long 
journeys  to  the  Parliament,  and  remaining,  perhaps,  for 
many  days,  or  weeks,  absent  from  tlieir  own  iamilies* 
and  their  own  business.  Besides,  if  all  the  royal  vas- 
sals, or  freeholders,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  had 
chosen  to  attend,  the  number  would  have  been  far  too 
great  for  any  purpose  of  deliberation — ^it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  find  a  room  large  enough  to  hold  such 
a  meeting,  nor  could  any  one  have  spoken  so  as  to  have 
made  himself  understood  by  such  an  immense  multitude. 
From  this  it  liappened,  that  instead  of  attending  all  of  them 
in  their  own  persons,  the  lesser  barons,  (as  the  smaller 
freeholders  were  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
great  nobles,)  assembled  in  their  different  districts,  or 
shires,  as  the  divisions  of  the  country  are  termed,  and 
there  made  choice  of  one  or  two  of  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  of  their  number  to  attend  die  Parliament, 
or  Great  Council,  in  the  name,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
interests,  of  tlie  whole  body.  Tlius,  the  crown  vassals 
who  attended  upon  and  composed  the  Parliament,  or  the 
National  Council  of  Scotland,  came  to  consist  of  two  dif- 
ferent bodies,  namely,  the  Peers,  or  Great  Nobility,  whom 
the  King  especially  summoned,  and  such  of  the  lesser 
Barons  who  were  sent  to  represent  the  crown  vassals  in 
the  different  shires  or  counties  of  Scotland.     But  besides 
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ibese  two  different  classes,  the  Great  CouncH  ako  con- 
tained the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  bor- 
oughs, or  considerable  towns. 

In  the  times  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the 
churchmen  exercised  very  great  power  and  authority  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  omitted  no  opportunidr 
by  which  their  importance  could  be  magnified.  It  is 
therefore  not  wonderful,  that  the  chief  men  of  the  cleigy, 
such  as  the  bishops,  and  diose  abbots  of  the  greater  ab- 
beys who  were  called  Mitred  Abbots,  from  their  being 
entided  to  wear  mitres,  like  bishops,  should  have  obtainea 
seats  in  Parliament.  They  were  admitted  there  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
ranked  along  with  the  Peers,  or  Nobles  having  titles. 

It  remains^  to  mention  the  boroughs.  You  must  know, 
that  in  order  to  hicrease  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  country,  and  also  to  establish  some  balance  against 
the  immense  power  of  the  great  Lords,  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land, from  an  early  period,  had  been  in  the  use  of  grant- 
ing considerable  privileges  to  many  of  the  towns  in  their 
dominions,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  charters  which 
they  obtained  from  the  crown,  were  termed  royal  bor- 
ou^s.  The  citizens  of  these  boroughs  had  the  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  had  considerable 
revenues,  some  from  kinds  conferred  on  them  by  the  Kmg, 
others  from  tolls  and  taxes  upon  commodities  brought 
iito  the  town.  These  revenues  were  laid  out  by  the 
magistrates  (usually  called  the  Provost  and  Bailies)  for 
the  use  of  the  town.  The  same  magistrates,  in  those 
warlike  days,  led  out  the  burghers,  or  townsmen,  to  battle, 
either  in  defence  of  the  town's  lands  and  privileges,  which 
were  often  attacked  by  the  great  lords  and  barons  in  their 
seigbboiirhood,  or  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  against  the 
English.  The  burghers  were  aU  well  trained  to  arms,  and 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  King's  army,  or  host,  when- 
ever they  were  summoned  to  do  so.  Besides  other  privi- 
leges, the  boroughs  had  the  very  important  right  to  send 
representatives,  or  commissioners,  who  sat  in  Parliament 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  towns  wliich  they  repre- 
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sentedy  as  well  as  to  assist  b  the  general  affiurs  of  th^ 
nation. 

You  may  here  remark,  that  so  far  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
m^it  entirety  resembled  the  English  in  the  nature  of  its 
constitution.  But  there  was  this  very  material  difierence 
m  the  mode  of  transacting  business,  that  in  England,  the 
peers,  or  great  nobility,  with  the  bishops,  and  great  abbots, 
sat,  deliberated,  and  voted  in  a  body  by  themselves,  which 
was  called  the  House  of  Lords,  or  of  Peers,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  counties,  or  shires,  together  with  those 
of  the  boroughs,  occupied  a  different  place  of  meeting, 
and  were  called  the  Lower  House,  or  House  of  Commons. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  contrarj-,  the  nobles,  prelates,  repre- 
sentatives for  the  shires,  and  delegates  for  the  boroi^hs, 
all  sat  in  the  same  apartment,  and  debated  and  voted  as 
members  of  the  same  assembly.  Since  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scodand,  the  Parliament,  which 
represents  both  countries,  sits  and  votes  in  two  distinct 
bodies,  called  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  there 
are  many  advantages  attending  that  form  of  conducting  the 
national  business. 

You  now  hare  softie  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  Grand  Council  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  various 
classes  of  persons  who  had  a  right  to  sit  there.  I  am  next 
to  tell  you,  that  they  were  summoned  together  and  dis- 
missed by  the  King's  orders;  and  that  aD  business  belong- 
ii^  to  the  nation  was  transacted  by  their  advice  and  opin- 
ion. Whatever  measures  they  proposed  passed  into  hws, 
on  receiving  the  consent  of  the  King,  which  was  intimated 
by  touching  with  the  sceptre  the  laws  that  were  passed  by 
the  Parliament.  Thus  you  see  that  the  laws  by  which  the 
country  was  governed,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
people's  own  making,  being  agreed  to  by  their  represent- 
atives in  Parliament.  When,  in  particular,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  raise  money  for  any  public  purpose,  tliere  was  a 
necessity  for  obtainmg  the  consent  or  Parliament,  bodi  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  sum,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
to  be  collected;  so  that  the  King  could  not  raise  aigr 
10 
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money  from  the  subjects,  without  the  approbatioii  of  his 
Grand  Council. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  of  the  Scottish  laws,  that 
thej  were  as  wisely  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment as  those  of  any  state  in  Europe  at  that  early  period; 
nay,  morey  that  they  exhibit  the  strongest  marks  of  fore- 
sight and  sagacity*  But  it  was  the  great  misfortune  of 
Scotland,  th^  the  good  laws  which  the  Kings  and  Parlia- 
ments agreed  upon  were  not  carried  steadily  into  execution; 
but,  on  tl>e  conU-ary,  were  broken  through  and  neglected, 
just  as  if  they  did  not  exist  at  all.  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  some  of  the  causes  of  this  negligence. 

The  principal  evil  was  the  great  power  of  the  nobility, 
which  was  such  as  to  place  tliem  ahnost  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  tlie  King's  authority.  The  chief  noblemen  had 
obtained  the  power  of  administering  justice  each  upon  his 
own  estate;  and  therefore  tlie  whole  power  of  detecting, 
trying,  and  punishing  crimes,  rested  in  the  first  place  with 
these  great  men.  Now,  most  of  those  great  lords  were 
much  more  interested  in  maintaining  their  own  authori^, 
and  extending  their  own  power,  within  the  provinces  which 
they  occupied,  than  in  promoting  general  good  order  and 
tranquillity  through  the  country  at  lar^e.  They  were  al- 
most constantly  engaged  in  quarrels  with  each  other,  and 
often  with  the  King  himself.  Sometimes  they  fought 
amongst  themselves,  sometimes  they  united  together 
against  the  Kinc.  On  all  occasions  they  were  disposed 
tor  war,  rather  than  peace,  and  therefore  took  little  care 
to  punish  the  criminals  who  offended  against  public  order. 
Instead  of  bringing  to  trial  the  persons  who  conmiitted 
murder,  robbery,  and  other  violent  actions,  they  often 
protected  them,  and  enlisted  them  in  their  own  immediate 
service,  and  frequently,  from  revenge  or  ambiticm,  were 
actually  the  private  encouragers  of  the  mischief  which  these 
men  perpetrated. 

The  judges  named  by  the  King,  and  acting  under  his 
authority,  had  a  right  indeed  to  apprehend  and  to  punish 
.such  ofedders  against  the  public  peace,  when  they  could 
get  bold  of  them.     But  then  it  was  very  difficult  to  seise 
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upon  the  persons  accused  of  such  acts  of  violence,  when 
the  powerful  lords  m  whose  territory  they  lived  were  dis- 
posed to  assist  them  in  concealing  themselves,  or  making 
their  escape.  And  even  when  the  king's  courts  we^ 
able  to  seize  such  culprits,  there  was  a  law  which  per* 
mitted  the  lord  on  whose  territory  the  crime  had  been 
committed,  to  demand  that  the  accused  persons  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  to  be  tried  in  his  own  court.  A 
nobleman  or  baron  making  such  a  demand,  was,  indeed, 
obliged  to  give  security  that  he  would  execute  justice  on 
the  persons  within  a  certain  reasonable  time.  But  such 
was  the  weakness  of  the  royal  government,  and  snch  the 
great  power  of  the  nobility,  and  the  barons  of  hi^  rank, 
that  ii  they  once  got  the  person  accused  into  their  own 
hand,  they  might  easily  contrive  either  to  let  him  escape, 
or  to  have  him  acquitted  after  a  mock  trial.  Thus,  it  was 
always  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  put  in  execution 
the  good  laws  which  were  made  in  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, on  account  of  the  great  power  possessed  by  the 
nobles,  who,  in  order  to  preserve  and  extend  their  own 
authoritv,  threw  all  manner  of  interruption  m  the  way  of 
public  justice. 

Each  of  these  nobles  within  the  country  which  was  sub- 
ject to  him,  more  resembled  a  king  himself  than  a  subject 
of  the  Monarch  of  Scotland;  and  in  one  or  two  instances, 
we  shall  see  that  some  of  them  became  so  powerfid  as  to 
threaten  to  dispossess  the  kings  of  then*  throne  and  do- 
minions. The  very  smallest  of  them  often  made  war  on 
each  other  without  the  king's  consent,  and  dius  there  wis 
a  universal  scene  of  disorder  and  bloodshed  throu^  the 
ndiole  country.  These  disorders  seemed  to  be  rendered 
perpetual  by  a  custom  which  was  called  by  the  name  of 
deadly  feud.  When  two  men  of  different  families  quar- 
relled, and  the  one  injured  or  slew  die  other,  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  or  wronged  person,  knowing  that  the  laws 
could  afford  them  no  redress,  set  about  obtaining  revenge^ 
by  putting  to  death  some  relation  of  the  mdividual  who 
I^d  done  the  injury,  without  regarding  bow  innocent  the 
subject  of  their  vengeance  might  have  been  cf  tfae  origind 
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Ctme  of  ofienca.  Then  the  others,  in  their  turn,  exh 
deavoured  to  execute  a  similar  revenge  upon  some  one 
of  the  family  who  had  first  received  the  injury;  and  thus 
the  Quarrel  was  carried  on  from  father  to  son,  and  often 
lastea  betwixt  families  that  were  neighbours  and  ought  to 
have  been  good  fi'iends,  for  several  generations,  during 
which  time  they  were  said  to  be  at  deadly  feud  with  each 
other. 

From  the  want  of  due  exercise  of  the  laws,  and  from 
the  revengeful  disposition  which  led  to  such  long  and  fatal 
quarrels,  the  greatest  distresses  followed  to  the  country. 
When,  for  example,  the  Kings  of  Scotland  assembled  their 
armies,  in  order  to  fight  against  the  English,  who  were 
then  the  public  enemy,  they  could  bring  together  indeed 
a  number  of  brave  nobles,  with  tlieir  followers,  but  there 
always  was  great  difficulty,  and  sometimes  an  absolute  im- 
possibility, of  making  them  act  together,  each  being  jeal- 
ous of  ms  own  authority;  and  many  of  them  engagra  m 
personal  quarreb  either  of  their  own  making,  or  such  as 
existed  in  conseauence  of  this  fatal  and  cruel  custom  of 
deadly  feudj  which,  having  been  originally  perhaps  some 
quarrel  of  little  importance,  had  become  mveterate  by  the 
cruelties  and  crimes  which  had  been  committed  on  both 
sides,  and  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  It  is 
true,  that  under  a  wise  and  vigorous  prince,  like  Robert 
the  Bruce,  those  powerful  barons  were  overawed  by  his 
wisdom  and  authoriQr.  But  we  shall  see  too  often,  that 
when  kings  and  generals  of  inferior  capacity  were  at  their 
bead,  their  quarrels  amongst  themselves  often  subjected 
them  to  defeat  and  to  disgrace.  And  this  accounts  for  a 
(act  which  we  shall  often  havie  occasion  to  notice,  that 
when  the  Scots  engaged  in  great  battles  with  large  armies, 
in  which,  of  course,  many  of  those  proud  independent 
nobles  were  assembled,  they  were  fi-equently  defeated  by 
the  English;  whereas,  when  they  fought  in  smaller  bodies 
with  the  same  enemy,  they  were  very  often  victorious 
over  them,  because  at  such  times  the  Scots  were  speed 
among  themselves,  and  obeyed  the  commands  oi  one 
kader,  without  pretending  to  dispute  his  authority. 
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These  causes  of  private  cnmes  and  public  defeat,  sub- 
sisted  even  in  the  midland  counties  of  Scotland,  such  as 
the  three  Lothians,  Pifeshire,  and  other  provinces,  where 
the  King  generally  resided,  and  where  he  necessarily  pos- 
sessed most  power  to  maintain  his  own  authority,  and  en* 
force  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  there  were  two  great 
divisions  of  the  country,  the  Highlands  namely,  and  the 
Borders,  which  were  so  much  wilder  and  more  barbarous 
than  the  others,  that  they  might  be  said  to  be  altogether 
without  law;  and  although  they  were  subjected  in  name 
to  the  King  of  Scotland,  yet  when  he  desu*ed  to  execute 
any  justice  in  either  of  these  great  districts,  he  could  not 
do  so  otherwise  than  by  marching  there  in  person,  at  the 
bead  of  a  strong  body  of  forces,  and  seizing  upon  the  of- 
fenders, and  putting  them  to  death  with  little  or  no  form 
of  trial.  Such  a  rough  course  of  justice,  perhaps,  made 
these  disorderly  countries  quiet  for  a  short  time,  but  it 
rendered  them  still  more  averse  to  the  royal  government 
in  their  hearts,  and  disposed  on  the  slightest  occasion  to 
break  out,  either  into  disorders  amongst  themsehes,  or  into 
open  rebellion.  I  must  give  you  some  more  particular 
account  of  these  wild  and  uncivilized  districts  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  particular  sort  of  people  who  were  their  inhab- 
itants, that  you  may  know  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of 
Highlanders  and  Borderers. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  so  called  from  the  rocky 
and  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  consist  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  northern  parts  of  that  king- 
dom. It  was  mto  these  pathless  wildernesses  that  the 
Romans  drove  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  it  was  from  these  that  they  afterwards  sallied  to  invade 
and  distress  that  part  of  Britain  which  the  Romans  had* 
conquered,  and  in  some  degree  civilized.  The  mhabit- 
ants  of  the  Highlands  spoke,  and  still  speak,  a  language 
totally  different  from  the  Lowland  Scotch.  That  last 
language  does  not  greatly  difier  from  English,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  both  countries  easily  imderstand  each  other, 
though  neither  of  tliem  comprehend  the  Gaelic,  which  is 
the  language  of  tlie  Highlanders.  The  dress  of  these 
10* 
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OKMoitaineers  was  dso  different  from  that  of  the  Lowland- 
en*  They  wore  a  plaid,  or  mantle  of  frieze,  or  <^  a 
^ped  stuff  called  tartan,  one  end  of  which  being  wrapt 
round  the  waist,  formed  a  short  petticoat,  which  descend- 
ed to  the  knee,  while  the  rest  was  wrapt  around  ihem  like 
a  sort  of  cloak.  They  had  buskins  made  of  raw  hide;  and 
those  who  could  get  a  bonnet,  had  that  covering  for  their 
heads,  though  many  never  wore  one  during  their  whole 
lives,  but  had  only  their  own  shaggy  hair  tied  back  by  a 
leathern  strap.  They  went  always  armed,  carrying  bows 
and  arrows,  kirge  swords,  which  they  wielded  with  both 
hands,  called  claymores,  poleaxcs,  and  daggers  for  close 
fight.  For  defence,  tliey  had  a  round  wooden  shield,  or 
target,  stuck  full  of  nails ;  and  their  great  men  had  shirts 
of  mail,  not  unlike  to  the  flannel  shirts  now  worn,  only 
composed  of  links  of  iron  instead  of  threads  of  worsted; 
but  the  common  men  were  so  far  from  desiring  armour, 
that  thev  sometimes  threw  their  plaids  away,  and  fought  in 
their  shirts,  which  they  had  very  long  and  large,  after  the 
Irish  fashion. 

This  part  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  divided  mto  clans, 
that  is,  tribes.  The  persons  composing  each  of  these 
clans  believed  themselves  all  to  be  descended,  at  some 
distant  period,  from  the  same  common  ancestor,  whose 
name  they  usually  bore.  Thus,  one  tribe  was  called  Mac- 
Donald,  which  signifies  the  sons  of  Donald;  another  Mac- 
Or^of,  or  the  sons  of  Gregor;  MacNiel,  the  sons  of  Niel, 
and  so  on.  Every  one  of  these  tribes  had  its  own  sepa- 
rate Chief,  or  conmiander,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  the 
immediate  descendant  of  the  sreat  father  oi  the  tribe  6rom 
whom  they  were  all  descended.  To  this  Chief  they  paid 
the  most  unlimited  obedience,  and  willingly  followed  hb 
conmiands  in  peace  or  war,  not  caring  though,  in  doing  so, 
they  transgressed  the  laws  of  the  king,  or  went  into  re- 
bellion ag^st  the  King  himself.  Each  tribe  lived  in  a 
valley,  or  district  of  the  mountains,  separated  from  the 
others ;  and  they  often  made  war  upon,  and  fought  des- 
perately with  each  other.  But  with  Lowlanders  ttey  were 
always  at  war.     They  diflbred  from  tliem  in  language,  in 
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dress,  and  m  roamiers;  and  tbey  believed  diat  the  mh» 
grounds  of  the  low  country  bad  fonnerly  belonged  to  tfadr 
ancestors,  and  therefore  they  made  incursions  upon  it,  and 
plundered  it  without  mercy.  The  Lowkmders,  c»i  the 
other  hand,  equal  in  courage  and  superior  in  discipline, 
gave  many  severe  checks  to  the  Highlanders,  and  thus 
there  was  ahnost  constant  war  or  discord  between  them, 
though  natives  of  the  same  country. 

Some  of  the  most  power&l  of  the  Highland  Chiefs  set 
themselves  up  as  independent  sovereigns.  Such  were  the 
famous  Lords  of  the  Isles,  called  Mac  Donald,  to  whom 
the  blands  called  the  Hebrides,  lying  on  the  north-west 
of  Scotland,  might  be  said  to  belong  in  property.  These 
petty  sovereigns  made  alliances  widi  the  English  in  their 
own  name.  The^  took  the  part  of  Robert  the  Bruce  in 
the  wars,  and  jomed  him  with  their  forces.  We  shaU 
find,  that  after  his  thne,  they  gave  great  disturbance  to 
Scodand.  The  Lords  of  Lorn,  MacDoug^lds  by  name, 
were  abo  extremely  powerful ;  and  you  have  seen  that 
tbe^  were  able  to  give  battle  to  Bruce,  and  to  defeat  him, 
and  place  him  in  the  greatest  jeopardv.  He  revenged 
himself  afterwards  by  driving  Jolm  of  Lorn  out  o[  the 
country,  and  by  giving  great  part  of  his  possessiiuis  to  his 
own  nephew  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  became  the  first  of 
the  great  family  of  Argyle,  which  afterwards  enjoyed  such 
power  b  the  Highland. 

Upon  the  whole,  you  can  easily  understand,  that  these 
Highland  cbuis,  livmg  among  such  high  and  inaccessible 
mountains,  and  payine  obedience  to  no  one  save  their  own 
chiefs,  should  have  been  very  instrumental  m  disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  They  had 
many  virtues,  being  a  kind,  brave,  and  hospitable  people, 
and  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  their  chiefs.  But  mey 
were  restless,  revengeful,  fond  of  plunder,  and  delighting 
rather  in  war  than  in  peace,  in  disorder  than  in  repose. 

The  Border  countries  were  in  a  state  litde  more  fa- 
vourable to  a  quiet  or  peaceful  government.  In  some 
respects  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  lying 
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opposite  to  Ei^hnd,  greatly  resembled  tbe  Highhndefs, 
and  particularly  in  their  being,  like  them,  divided  into 
clans,  and  having  chiefs,  whom  they  obeyed  in  preference 
to  the  King,  or  the  officers  whom  be  placed  among  th^n. 
How  clanship  came  to  prevail  m  the  Highlands  and  Bor- 
ders,  and  not  in  the  provinces  which  separated  them  from 
ewsh  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  but  die  &ct  was 
so.  The  Borders  are  not,  indeed,  so  mountainous  and 
inaccessible  a  country  as  the  Highlands,  but  they  also  are 
fiill  of  hilb,  especiafiy  on  the  more  western  part  of  the 
frontier,  and  were  in  early  times  covered  with  forests,  and 
divided  by  small  rivers  and  morasses  into  dales  and  val- 
leys, where  the  different  clans  lived,  making  war  some- 
times on  the  English,  sometimes  on  each  other,  and 
sometimes  on  the  more  civilized  country  which  lay  bdund 
them. 

But  though  the  Borderers  resembled  the  Highlanders  m 
their  mode  of  government  and  habits  of  plundering,  and 
as  it  may  be  truly  added,  in  their  disobedience  to  the  gen- 
eral government  of  Scotland,  yet  they  differed  m  many 
C'culars.  The  Highlanders  fought  always  on  fioot,  tlie 
lerers  were  all  horsemen.  The  Borderers  spoke  tbe 
same  language  with  the  Lowlanders,  wore  the  same  sort 
of  dress,  and  carried  the  same  arms.  Being  accustomed 
to  fight  against  the  English,  they  were  also  much  better 
disciplined.  But  in  point  of  obedience  to  the  Scottish 
government,  they  were  not  much  different  from  the  clans 
of  the  north. 

Military  officers,  called  Wardens,  were  appointed  along 
the  Borders,  to  keep  these  unruly  people  in  order,  but  as 
these  Wardens  were  generally  themselves  chiefs  of  clans, 
they  did  not  do  much  to  mend  the  evil.  Robert  the 
Bruce  committed  great  part  of  the  chaise  of  the  B<M^ 
ders  to  the  Good  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  who  discharg- 
ed his  trust  with  great  fidelity.  But  the  power  which  the 
family  of  Douglas  thus  acquired,  proved  afterwards,  m  the 
hands  of  his  successors,  very  dangerous  to  the  Crown  of 
Scotland. 
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T%i]8  you  see  how  much  the  poor  coudUt  of  Scodaud 
ifas  torn  to  pieces  by  the  quarrels  of  tiie  nobks,  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  laws,  the  disorders  of  the  Highlauds,  and  the 
restless  incursions  of  the  Borderers.  If  Robert  the  Bruce 
had  lived,  and  preserved  his  health,  he  would  have  done 
much  to  bring  the  country  to  a  more  orderly  state.  But 
Providence  liad  decreed,  that  in  the  time  of  his  son  and 
successor y  Scotland  was  to  fall  back  into  a  state  almost  as 
miserable  as  that  from  which  that  great  Prince  rescued  it. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Regency  and  Death  of  Randolph — Batik  of  DuppUn — 
Aeceision  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the  Throne  of  Scot^ 
landj  and  hie  Flight  to  England — Battle  of  HaKdon 
JEKU,  and  retvm  of  Baliol 

Robert  Bruce,  the  greatest  Kine  who  ever  wore  the 
Scotdsh  crown,  being  dead,  as  you  nave  been  told,  the 
kingdom  descended  to  his  son  David,  who  was  called 
David  the  Second,  to  distmguish  him  from  the  first  King 
of  that  name,  who  reigned  about  a  hundred  years  before. 
This  David  the  Second  was  only  four  years  old  at  his 
father's  death ;  and  although  we  tmve  seen  children  who 
thought  themselves  very  wise  at  that  age,  yet  it  is  not 
usual  to  give  them  the  management  of  lungdoms.  So 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  of  whom  you  have  heard  so 
much,  became  what  is  called  Regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;  that  is,  he  exercised  the  royal  authority  until 
the  King  should  be  old  enough  to  take  the  charge  upon 
himself.  This  wise  provision  had  been  made  by  BrucCi 
,with  consent  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  was  very 
acceptable  to  the  kingdom. 

The  Regent  was  very  strict  in  administering  justice.  If 
a  husbandnum  had  the  plough-irons  stolen  from  his  plough 
"when  he  left  them  in  the  field,  Randolph  caused  the  ShenfT 
of  the  county  to  pay  the  value;  because  it  was  the  duly  of 
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that  magistrate  to  protect  property  left  in  the  open  fields. 
A  fellow  tried  to  cheat  under  colour  of  this  law :  he  hid 
his  own  plough-irons,  and  pretending  they  were  stolen, 
claimed  the  price  from  the  Sheriff,  and  was  paid  accord- 
ingly the  estimated  value,  which  was  two  shillings.  But 
the  fraud  being  discovered,  the  Regent  caused  the  man  to 
be  hanged. 

Upon  one  occasion,  a  criminal  who  had  slain  a  priest, 
and  afterwards  fled  to  Rome  and  done  penance  there,  was 
brought  before  the  Regent.  The  culprit  confessed  the 
murder,  but  pleaded  that  he  had  obtamcKi  the  Pope's  par- 
don. ^^The  Pope,"  said  Randolph,  ^^  might  pardon  jrou 
for  killing  a  priest,  but  his  remission  cannot  avail  you  for 
murdering  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Scotland."  This  was 
asserting  a  d^ee  of  independence  of  the  Pope's  authori^, 
which  was  very  unusual  anxHig  the  princes  and  gov^oors 
of  the  time. 

While  the  R^ent  was  sitting  in  judgment  at  Wigtoa,  in 
Galloway,  a  man  stepped  forward  to  complain,  that  at  the 
very  time  he  was  speaking,  a  company  of  his  enemies  were 
lying  m  ambush  in  a  neighbouring  forest  to  put  him  to  death. 
Randolph  sent  a  party  of  his  attendants  to  seize  the  men, 
and  bring  them  before  him.  ^^  Is  it  you,"  said  be,  ^^  who 
lie  in  wait  to  kill  the  King's  liege  subjects? — To  the  g^ovs 
with  them  instantly." 

Randolph  was  to  be  praised  for  his  justice,  but  not  lor 
his  severity.  He  appears  to  have  taken  a  positive  pleas* 
ure  in  putting  criminds  to  death,  which  marked  the  feroc- 
ity of  the  times  and  the  turn  of  his  own  dispositioo. 
Having  sent  his  Coroner  before  him  to  Ellandonan  Castle 
in  the  Highlands,  to  execute  certain  thieves  and  robbers, 
that  officer  caused  their  heads  to  be  hung  round  the  waBs 
of  the  castle  to  the  number  of  fifty.  When  Randolph 
came  down  the  lake  in  a  barge,  and  saw  the  castle  adorned 
with  these  grim  and  bloodv  heads,  he  said,  ^<  He  loved 
better  to  look  upon  them  than  on  any  garland  of  roses  be 
had  ever  seen." 

The  efforts  of  the  Regent  to  preserve  the  establishment 
of  justice  and  order,  were  soon  interrupted,  and  he  was 
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caDed  upon  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try; for  Robert  Bruce  was  no  sooner  in  his  grave  than 
the  enemies  of  his  family  began  to  plot  the  means  of  de- 
stroying the  government  which  he  had  established.  The 
Sincip^  person  concerned  in  these  machinations .  was 
dward  Baliol,  the  son  of  that  John  Baliol  who  was  for- 
merly created  King  of  Scotland  by  Edward  I.,  and  after- 
wards dethroned  by  him,  and  committed  to  prison,  when 
Edward  desired  to  seize  upon  the  country  for  himself. 
After  being  long  detained  in  prison,  John  Baliol  was  at 
length  suffered  to  go  to  France,  where  he  died  in  obscu- 
rity. But  his  son  Edward  Baliol  seeing,  as  he  thouglit,  a 
favourable  opportunity,  resolved  to  renew  the  claim  of 
his  father  to  the  Scottish  throne.  He  came  over  to  Eng- 
land with  this  purpose,  and  although  Edward  IIL,  then 
King  of  England,  remembering  the  late  successes  of  the 
Scots,  did  not  thmk  it  prudent  to  enter  into  a  war  with 
them,  yet  Baliol  found  a  large  party  of  powerful  English 
Barons,  weH  disposed  to  aid  his  enterprise.  Thek  cause 
of  resentment  was  as  follows: — 

When  Scotland  was  freed  from  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land, all  the  Englishmen  to  whom  Edward  the  First,  or 
faj8  successors,  had  given  lands  within  that  kingdom,  were 
of  course  deprived  of  them.  But  there  was  another 
class  of  En^ish  proprietors  in  Scotland,  who  claimed 
estates  to  which  mey  succeeded,  not  by  the  grant  of  the 
English  {urince,  but  by  inheritance  from  Scottish  families^. 
to  whom  they  were  related,  and  their  pretensions  were 
admitted  by  Kobert  Bruce  himself,  at  the  treaty  of  peace 
made  at  Northampton,  in  1328,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  these  English  Lords  should  receive  back  their  Scot- 
tish iidieritancea.  Notwithstanding  this  i^reement,  Bruce, 
urbo  did  not  desire  to  see  Englishmen  enjoy  land  in  Scot- 
hnd,  trader  what  pretext  soever,  refused,  or  delayed  at 
least,  to  iiilfil  this  part  of  the  treaty.  Hence,  upon  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  the  disinherited  Lords  resolved  to 
levy  forces,  and  imite  themselves  with  Edward  Baliol,  to 
lecover  their  estates,  and  determined  to  invade  Scotland 
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for  that  purpose.  But  tfaeir  united  forces  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  four  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  about  four 
thousand  archers  and  soldiers  of  every  descriptioQ.  This 
was  a  small  army  with  which  to  mrade  a  nation  which  had 
defended  itself  so  well  against  the  whole  English  forces; 
but  Scotland  was  justly  supposed  to  be  much  weakened 
by  the  death  of  her  valiant  King. 

A  great  misfortune  befell  the  country,  in  the  unexpect- 
ed death  of  the  Regent  Randolph,  whose  experience  and 
valour  might  have  done  so  much  for  the  protection  of 
Scotland.  He  had  assembled  an  army,  and  was  busied 
with  preparations  for  defence  against  the  enterprise  <^ 
Baliol  and  the  disinherited   Lords,  when,  wasted  by  a 

Sainfid  and  consuming  disorder,  he  died  at  Musselburgh, 
uly  1332.  The  regret  of  the  Scottbh  nation  for  the 
Regent's  death  was  so  great,  that  it  has  occasioned  their 
historians  to  all^e  that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  English; 
but  for  this  there  seems  no  foundation. 

Donald,  Earl  of  Mar,  nephew  to  Robert  Bruc<*,  was 
appointed  by  the  Scottbh  Parliament  to  be  Regent  in  the 
room  of  the  Earl  of  Moray;  but  he  was  with^t  experi- 
ence as  a  soldier,  and  of  far  inferior  talents  as  a  man. 

Meantime,  the  King  of  Enghmd,  still  afiecdng  to  main- 
tain peace  with  Scodand,  prohibited  the  disinherited 
Lords  from  invading  Scotlana  from  the  English  frontier. 
But  he  did  not  object  to  their  equippmg  a  small  fleet  in 
in  obscure  English  sea-port,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  ob}ect  by  sea.  They  landed  in  Fife, 
with  Baliol  at  th^  bead,  and  defeated  the  Eari  of  Fife, 
who  marched  hastily  to  oppose  them.  They  then  ad- 
vanced northward  towards  Dupplin,  near  which  the  Earl 
of  Mar  lay  encamped  with  a  large  army,  whilst  another, 
under  the  Earl  of  March,  was  advancing  from  the  south- 
ern counues  of  Scotland  to  attack  the  disinherited  Lords 
on  the  flank  and  in  the  rear. 

It  seemed  as  if  that  small  handful  of  men  must  bare 
been  destroyed  by  the  numbers  coUected  to  oppose  them. 
But  Edward  Baliol  took  the  bold  resolution  of  attacking 
the  Regent's  army  by  night,  and  in  their  camp.     With 
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diis  purpose  be  crossed  the  Earn,  which  riyer  divided  the 
two  hostile  armies.  The  Earl  of  Mar  had  pheed  no 
sentriesy  nor  observed  any  other  of  the  usual  precautions 
against  surprise,  and  the  Englbh  came  upon  his  army 
while  the  men  were  asleep  and  totalhr  unprepared.  They 
made  a  great  slaughter  amongst  the  ocots,  whose  numbers 
only  served  to  increase  the  confusion.  The  Regent  was 
himself  slain,  widi  the  Earls  of  Carrick,  of  Moray,  of 
Menteith,  and  many  other  men  of  eminence.  Many 
thousands  of  the  Scots  were  slain  with  the  sword,  smoth- 
ered ID  the  flight,  or  drowned  m  the  river.  The  English 
were  themselves  surprised  at  gaining,  with  such  inferior 
numbers,  so  great  and  decided  a  victory. 

I  said  that  the  Earl  of  March  was  advancing  with  the 
southland  forces  to  assist  the  Regent.  But  upon  learning 
Mar's  defeat  and  death,  March  acted  with  so  litde  activity 
or  spirit,  that  he  was  not  unjustly  suspected  of  being 
fiivourabl^  inclined  to  BalioPs  cause.  That  victorious 
general  now  assumed  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  was 
fhced  upon  his  head  at  Scoon  ;  a  great  part  of  Scotland 
surrendered  to  Us  authority,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fetal 
batde  of  Ehipplin,  fought  12di  August,  1332,  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  advantages  which  had  been  gained  in  that 
of  Bannockbum. 

Edward  Baliol  made  an  unwordiy  use  of  his  success 
He  hastened  aggin  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England 
as  hi^  li^e  lord  and  superior,  dthough  every  chum  to 
such  supremacy  had  been  renounced,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Scotland  explicitly  acknowledged  by  the  treaty 
of  Northampton.  He  also  surrendered  to  England  the 
strong  town  and  castle  of  Berwick,  and  engaged  to  be- 
come his  follower  in  all  his  wars  at  his  own  charges. 
Edward  HI.  engaged  on  his  part  to  maintain  Baliol  in 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Thus  y,vzs  the 
iungdom  reduced  pretty  much  to  the  same  state  of  de- 
pendence and  subjection  to  England  as  when  the  grand* 
fiither  of  Edward  pkced  the  father  of  Baliol  on  tiie  throne 
in  the  year  1292,  about  for^  years  before. 
11 
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But  the  success  of  Baliol  was  rather  apparent  than 
real.  The  Scottish  patriots  were  in  possession  of  many 
of  the  strengths  of  the  country,  and  the  person  of  toe 
youi^  King  David  was  secured  in  Dumbarton  casde,  ooe 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Scotland,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world. 

At  no  period  of  her  history  vr^  Scotland  devcnd  rf 
brave  men,  able  and  willing  to  defend  her  rights.  When 
the  scandalous  treaty,  by  which  Baliol  bad  surrendered 
the  independence  of  his  country  to  Edward,  came  to  be 
known  in  Scotland,  the  successors  of  Bruce 's  compao- 
ions  were  naturally  among  the  first  to  assert  the  cause  of 
freedom.  John  Ilandolph,  second  son  of  the  Regent,  had 
formed  a  secret  luiion  with  Arcliibald  Douglas,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Good  Lord  James,  and  they  proceeded  to 
imitate  the  actions  of  their  relatives.  They  suddenly 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  and  attacking  Baliol,  who 
was  feasting  near  Annan,  they  cut  his  guards  in  pieces, 
killed  his  brother,  and  chased  him  out  of  Scotland,  b 
such  haste  that  he  escaped  on  horseback,  without  time  to 
clothe  himself,  or  even  to  saddle  his  horse. 

Archibald  Dougkis,  who  afterwards  became  Earl  of 
Douglas,  was  a  brave  man,  like  his  father,  but  not  so  gpod 
a  general,  nor  so  fortunate  in  his  undertakings. 

There  was  another  Douglas,  caUed  Sir  Wilh'am,  a  nat- 
ural son  of  the  Good  Lord  James,  who  made  a  great 
figure  at  this  period.  Although  a  bastard  by  buth,  hb  had 
acquired  a  large  fortune  by  marrying  with  the  heiress  of 
the  Grahames  of  Dalkeith,  and  possessed  the  strong  cas- 
tle of  the  same  name,  with  the  still  more  important  ooe 
called  the  Hermitage,  a  large  and  massive  fortress  situated 
in  the  wild  country  of  Liddesdale,  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  Englisn  Border.  This  Sir  William  Doughs, 
called  usually  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  was  a  very  Inranre 
man  and  a  valiant  soldier,  but  he  was  fierce,  cruel,  and 
treacherous,  so  that  he  did  not  keep  up  the  reputation  of 
his  father  the  Good  Lord  James,  as  a  man  of  loyalty  and 
honour,  although  he  resembled  him  in  military  tal^ots. 

Besides  these  champions,  all  of  whom  decbured  against 
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Balioly  there  was  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwelly  who 
had  married  Christian,  sister  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  aunC 
of  the  young  King  David.  He  had  so  high  a  reputatioo 
that  the  Scottish  Parliament  appointed  him  Regent,  m  room 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  slain  at  Dupplin. 

Edward  III.  of  England  now  formaUy  declared  war 
i^ainst  Scotland,  proposing  to  support  the  cause  of  Baliol, 
to  take  pos8essi9n  of  Berwick,  which  that  pretended  King 
had  yielded  up  to  him,  and  to  chastbe  the  Scots  for  what 
he  called  their  rebellion.  He  placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  a  great  army,  and  marched  towards  the  frontier. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  had  begun  in  a  mann^*  most 
unfiivourable  for  Scotland.  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  and  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  were  both  made  prisoners  in  sep- 
arate skirmishes  with  the  English,  and  their  loss  at  the  time 
was  of  the  worst  consequence  to  Scotland. 

Archibald  Douglas,  tne  brother,  as  I  have  just  said,  of 
die  Gk>od  Lord  James,  was  hastily  appointed  Regent,  in 
the  room  of  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  and  advanced  with  a 
large  army  to  relieve  the  town  of  Berwick,  then  closely 
besi^ed  by  Edward  III.  with  all  his  host.  The  garrisoD 
made  a  determined  defence,  and  the  Recent  endeavoured 
to  relieve  them  by  ^ving  battle  to  the  En^fish,  in  which 
he  showed  more  courage  than  military  conduct. 

The  Scottish  army  were  drawn  up  on  the  side  of  an 
emmence  called  Haudon-hiH,  within  two  miles  of  Ber- 
wick. King  Edward  moved  widi  his  whole  host  to  attack 
them.  The  battle,  like  that  of  Falkirk  and  many  others, 
was  decided  by  that  formidable  force,  the  archers  <^  Ens- 
land.  They  were  posted  in  a  marshy  ground,  from  whico 
they  discharged  their  arrows  in  the  most  tremendous  and 
irresistible  volleys  against  the  Scots,  who,  drawn  up  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  were  fully  exposed  to  this  destructive 
dischaq^2  ^^ithout  having  the  means  of  answering  it. 

I  have  told  you  before,  that  these  English  archers  were 
the  best  ever  known  in  war.  They  were  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  bow  from  the  time  they  were  children  of 
seven  years  old,  when  they  were  made  to  practice  with 
a  little  bow  suited  to  their  size  and  strength,  wliich  was 
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eirery  year  excbanged  for  one  hrger  and  stronger,  t9 
they  were  able  to  draw  that  of  a  full-grown  man.  Be- 
sides beii^  thus^  familiarized  with  the  weapon,  the  archers 
of  England  were  taught  to  draw  the  bow-string  to  their 
right  ear,  while  other  European  nations  only  drew  it  to 
their  breast.  If  you  tiy  the  difference  of  the  posture, 
you  win  find  that  a  much  longer  arrow  can  be  drawn  to 
the  ear  than  to  the  breast,  because  the  right  hand  has  more 
room. 

While  the  Scots  suffered  under  these  practbed  and 
skilful  archers,  whose  arrows  fell  like  hail  amongst  them, 
throwing  their  ranks  into  disorder,  and  piercing  the  finest 
armour  as  if  it  had  been  pasteboard,  they  ineule  despe* 
rate  attempts  to  descend  the  hill,  and  come  to  close  com- 
bat. The  Earl  of  Ross  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  had 
he  been  seconded  by  a  sufficient  body  of  me  Scottish 
cavalry,  he  might  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  day;  but 
as  this  was  not  the  case,  the  Earls  of  Ross,  Sutheiland, 
and  Menteith  were  overpowered  and  slain,  with  all  their 
followers,  by  the  English  cavalir,  who  advanced  to  pro- 
tect the  archers.  The  defeat  of  die  Scots  was  then  com- 
plete. A  number  of  their  best  and  bravest  nobility  were 
shin,  and  amongst  diem  Archibald  Douglas,  the  R^ent : 
very  many  were  made  prisoners.  Berwick  surrendered 
in  ccmsequence  of  the  defeat,  and  Scotland  seemed  again 
to  be  completely  conquered  by  the  English. 

Edward  once  more  overran  the  kingdom,  sdzed  and 
garrisoned  casdes,  extorted  fi*om  Edward  Baliol,  the 
nominal  King,  the  complete  cession  of  great  part  c^  the 
southern  counties,  named  governors  of  the  casdes  and 
sheri£i  of  the  counties,  and  exercised  complete  authority, 
as  over  a  conquered  country.  Baliol,  on  his  part,  assum- 
ed once  more  the  rule  of  the  northern  and  western  part 
of  Scotland,  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain  under  the 
vassalage  of  the  En^sh  monarch.  It  was  the  opinion  ct 
most  people  that  the  Scottish  wars  were  ended,  and  that 
there  no  lon^  remained  a  man  of  that  nation  who  had  in- 
fluence to  raise  an  army,  or  skill  to  conduct  one. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Siege  of  the  Castle  af  Loch  Leven — BaUle  of  ISUkne 
— Siege  of  Dunbar  Castle — Sir  Andrew  Murray — 
Staie  of  the  Country — Tournaments. 

The  English,  a  more  powerfiil  and  richer  nation,  better 
Me  to  fiimish  forth  and  maintain  large  armies,  often  gained 
great  victories  over  the  Scots ;  but,  in  return,  the  Scots 
bad  a  determined  love  of  independence,  and  hatred  of 
foreign  tyranny,  which  induced  them  always  to  roamtain 
dirir  resistance  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  to  regain,  by  slow,  stubborn,  and  continued  exertions, 
the  losses  which  thev  sustained. 

Through  the  whole  country  of  Scotland,  only  four  cas- 
tles and  a  small  tower  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
David  Bruce,  after  the  battle  of  Halidon;  and  it  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  the  patriots  soon  afterwards  changed, 
by  theur  efforts,  that  unfavourable  and  seemingly  despe- 
rate state  of  things.  In  the  several  skirmishes  and  battles 
which  were  fought  all  over  the  kingdom,  the  Scots,  know- 
bg  the  country,  and  having  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  generally  successful,  as  also  in  surprising  castles  and 
forts,  cuttine  off  convoys  of  provisions  which  were  going 
to  the  En^h,  and  destroymg  scattered  parties  of  the 
enemy;  so  that,  by  a  long  and  incessant  course  of  fight- 
ing, the  patriots  gradually  regained  what  they  lost  in  great 
battles.  I  wiU  tell  you  one  or  two  of  the  incidents  which 
befell  during  this  bloody  war. 

Loch  Leven  Castle,  situated  on  an  island  upon  a  large 
lake,  was  one  of  the  four  which  held  out  in  name  of 
David  the  Bruce,  and  would  not  submit  to  Edward  BaEol. 
The  governor  was  a  loyal  Scotsman,  called  Alan  Vipont, 
assisted  by  Jaques  or  James  Lamby.  The  castle  was 
besieged  by  Sir  John  Stirling,  a  follower  of  Baliol,  with 
an  army  ofEnglish.    As  the  besiegers  dared  not  approach 
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the  iskmd  with  boats,  Stnib^  feO  oo  a  singula  device  to 
oblige  the  garrison  to  surrender.  There  is  a  anall  river, 
called  the  Leven,  which  runs  out  of  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  or  loch.  Across  this  stream  the  besi^ers 
reared  a  very  strong  and  loihr  mound,  or  barrier,  so  as  to 

Prevent  the  waters  of  the  Leven  from  leaving  the  lake, 
^hey  expected  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  would  rise  in 
consequence  of  being  thus  confined,  and  that  they  would 
overflow  the  istend,  and  oblige  Vipont  to  surrender.  But 
Vipont  sending  out  at  dead  of  nigqt  a  small  boat  vnth  four 
men,  they  made  a  breach  b  the  mound,  and  the  whole 
body  of  water,  breaking  forth  with  incredible  fiiry,  swept 
away  the  tents,  baggage,  and  troops  of  the  besi^ers,  and 
nearly  destroyed  their  army.  The  remains  of  the  English 
naound  are  shown  to  this  day,  thoueh  some  doubt  has 
been  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  incident.  It  is 
certain  tne  English  were  obliged  to  raise  the  si^  with 


While  these  wars  were  proceeding  with  increased  fuiy, 
the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  and  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of 
Bothwell,  returned  to  Scotland,  having  heexi  freed  from 
their  imprisonment,  by  paying  a  large  ransom ;  the  Earl 
of  March  also  embraced  the  party  of  David  Bruce.  An 
equally  brave  champion  was  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of 
Dalwolsy,  who,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  brave 
troop  01  young  Scotsmen,  chose  for  his  residence  the 
large  caves  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  glen  of  Roslin, 
from  which  he  used  to  sally  forth  and  fi^t  with  the  Eng- 
lishmen and  their  adherents.  From  this  place  of  refiige 
he  sometimes  made  excursions  as  &r  as  Northumberland, 
and  drove  spoil  from  that  country.  No  young  Scottidi 
soldier  was  thought  fit  to  pretend  to  any  renown  in  amis 
unless  he  had  served  in  Ramsay's  band. 

A  considerable  battle  was  fought  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  yoqpg  King. 
Kildrummie  Castle  was  one  of  the  four  which  held  out  for 
David  Bruce.  It  was  defended  by  King  David's  aunt,  a 
venerable  matron.  Christian  Bruce,  the  wife  of  Sir  An- 
drew Murray,  aod  th^  3iste^r  of  Uie  brave  King  Uci^ert; 
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fer  m  those  warlike  d^s  women  commanded  castles,  and 
sometimes  fought  in  battle.  This  castle,  which  was  one 
of  the  last  places  of  refuge  for  the  patriots,  was  besieged 
by  David  Hastings,  the  Earl  of  Athole,  one  of  the  disin- 
herited Lords,  who,  having  changed  sides  more  than  once 
during  the  war,  had  at  le^efh  turned  entirely  to  the  Eng- 
lish party.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell,  who  kid 
resumed  his  office  of  Regent,  resolved  to  assemble  the 
strongest  force  which  the  patriots  could  muster,  and  call- 
ing together  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  Ramsay,  and  the 
Earl  of  March,  he  moved  against  the  Earl  of  Athole,  to 
compel  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kildrummie,  and  relieve 
its  heroic  defender.  All  mese  great  nobles  were  unable 
to  raise  above  one  thousand  men,  while  Athole  had  three 
times  that  number  under  his  command. 

But  as  the  Scots  approached  the  territory  of  Kildrum- 
mie, they  were  joined  by  one  John  Craig.  This  gende- 
man  belonged  to  the  royalists  of  Scotland,  but  having  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Athole,  he  had  a^eed  to 
pay  a  large  ransom,  and  the  morrow  was  the  time  ap- 
pomted  for  payment.  He  was  therefore  anxious  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  or  death  of  Adx)le  before  the  money  was 
paid  to  him,  and  thus  to  save  his  ransom.     With  this  pur- 

E>se,  he  conducted  the  Scotsmen  through  the  forest  of 
raemar,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  natives  of  that 
territory,  and  thus  came  suddenly  on  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
who  lay  encamped  in  the  forest.  Athole  started  up  in 
surprise  when  he  saw  the  enen^  appear  so  unexpected- 
fy;  but  he  was  a  stout-hearted  man,  thou^  fickle  in  his 
polidcal  attachments.  He  looked  at  a  great  rock  which 
isj  beside  him,  and  swore  an  oath  that  he  would  not  fly 
that  d^  tmtil  that  rock  should  show  him  the  exam{)le.  A 
small  brook  divided  the  two  pardes.  The  Knight  of 
Liddesdale,  who  led  the  van  of  the  Scots,  advanced  a 
litde  way  down  the  bank  on  his  side,  then  taking  his  spear 
by  the  middle,  and  keeping  his  own  men  back  with  it,  hp 
bode  them  kali,  which  occasioned  some  murmurs.  The 
Earl  of  Athole,  seeing  this  pause,  exclaimed,  ^^  These 
men  are  half  discxxnfited;"  and  rushed  to  charge  them, 
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followed  bjr  his  mm  in  some  disorder.  When  thejr  hud 
passed  the  brook,  and  were  ascending  the  bank  on  the 
other  side, — "  Now  is  our  time,"  said  the  Knight  of  Lid- 
desdale,  and  charged  down  hill  with  levelled  hmces,  bear- 
ing Athole's  followers  backwards  into  the  ford.  He  him- 
self, disdaming  quarter,  was  slain  under  a  great  oak-tree. 
This  was  the  battle  of  Kilblene,  fought  on  Saint  Andrew's 
daj,  1335. 

Among  the  warlike  expfoits  of  this  period,  we  must  not 
forget  the  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Dunbar  by  the  cele- 
brated Countess  of  March.  Her  lord,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  embraced  the  side  of  David  Bi-ucc,  and  had  taken 
the  field  with  the  Regent.  The  Countess,  who  ih>m  h«r 
complexion  was  termed  Black  Agnes,  by  which  name  she 
is  still  familiarly  remembered,  was  a  high-spirited  and 
courageous  woman,  the  daughter  of  that  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, Earl  of  Moray,  whom  I  have  so  often  mentioned, 
and  the  heiress  of  his  valour  and  patriotism.  The  Castle 
of  Dunbar  itself  was  very  strong,  being  buih  upon  a  chain 
of  rocks  stretching  into  the  sea,  having  only  one  passage 
to  the  mainland,  which  was  well  fortified.  It  was  besieged 
by  Montague,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  employed  to  destroy 
its  walls  ^reat  military  engines,  constructed  to  throw  huge 
stcHies,  with  which  machines  fortifications  were  attacked 
before  the  use  of  cannon. 

Black  Agnes  set  all  his  attempts  at  defiance,  and  showed 
herself  with  her  maids  on  the  walls  of  the  castle,  wiping 
the  places  where  the  huge  stones  fell  with  a  clean  towel, 
as  if  they  could  do  no  iff  to  her  castle,  save  raising  a  little 
dust,  which  a  napkin  could  wipe  away. 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury  then  commanded  them  to  bring 
forward  to  the  assault  an  engine  of  another  kind,  being 
a  species  of  wooden  shed,  or  house,  rolled  forward  on 
wheels,  with  a  roof  of  peculiar  strength,  which,  from  re- 
semblmg  the  ridge  of  a  hog's  back,  occasioned  the  ma- 
chine to  be  called  a  Sow.  This,  according  to  the  old 
mode  of  warfare,  was  thrust  up  to  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
castle  or  city,  and  served  to  protect  fix>m  the  arrows  and 
stones  of  the  besieged  a  party  of  soldiers  placed  wiAin 
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the  sow,  who  were  in  the  meanwhile  to  undermine  tbe 
wall)  or  hreak  an  entrance  through  it  with  pickaxes  and 
mining  tools.  When  the  Countess  of  March  saw  this 
engine  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  castle,  she  called  out 
to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  derision,  and  making  a  kind  of 
rhyme, — 

**  Beware,  Montagow, 
For  fiurrow  thall  tbj  fow.** 

At  the  same  time  she  made  a  signal,  and  a  huge  frag- 
ment of  rock,  which  hung  prepared  for  the  purpose,  was 
dropped  down  from  the  wall  upon  the  sow,  whose  roof 
was  thus  dashed  to  pieces.  As  the  English  soldiers,  who 
had  been  within  it,  were  running  as  fast  as  they  could  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  arrows  and  stones  m>m  the  widl, 
Black  Agnes  called  out,  ^^  Behold  the  litter  of  English 
pigs!" 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury  could  jest  also  on  such  serious 
occasions.  One  day  he  rode  near  the  walls  with  a  knight 
dressed  m  armour  of  proof,  having  three  folds  of  imiil 
over  an  acton,  or  leathern  jacket ;  notwithstanding  which, 
one  William  Spens  shot  an  arrow  with  such  force  that  it 
penetrated  all  these  defences,  and  reached  the  heart  of 
the  wearer.  '*  That  b  one  of  my  hdy's  k>ve-tokens," 
said  the  Earl,  as  he  saw  the  knij^ht  fall  dead  from  his 
horse.     '^  Bkick  Agnes 's  love-shafts  pierce  to  the  heart.'* 

Upon  another  occasion,  the  Countess  d  March  had 
weH  nigh  made  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  her  prisoner.  She 
made  one  of  her  people  enter  into  treaty  with  the  besieg- 
ers, pretending  to  betray  the  castle.  Trustine  to  this 
agreement,  the  Earl  came  at  midnight  before  the  gate, 
which  he  found  open,  and  the  portcullis  drawn  up.  As 
Salisbury  was  about  to  enter,  one  John  Copland,  a  squire 
of  Northumberland,  pressed  on  before  him,  and  as  soon 
as  he  passed  the  threshold,  the  portcullis  was  dropped, 
and  thus  the  Scots  missed  their  principal  prey,  and  made 
prisoner  only  a  person  of  inferior  condition. 

At  length,  the  Castle  of  Dunbar  was  relieved  by  Alex- 
ander Ramsay  of  Dalwolsy,  who  brought  the  Countess 
supplies  by  sea  both  of  men  and  provisions.    The  Earl 
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of  Salisbury,  learning  this,  despaired  of  success,  and  rais- 
ed the  siege,  which  had  lasted  nineteen  weeks.  The 
minstrels  made  songs  in  praise  of  the  perseverance  and 
courage  of  Black  Agnes.  The  following  lines  are  nearly 
the  sense  of  what  is  preserved  : 

8be  kept  a  stir  in  tower  and  trencby 
That  brawling  boifltcrous  Scottish  weocb ; 
Came  I  early,  came  I  late, 
I  found  Agnes  at  the  gate. 

The  brave  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell,  the  Re- 
g^t  of  Scotland,  died  in  1338,  while  the  war  was  raging 
on  all  sides.  He  was  a  good  patriot,  and  a  great  loss  to 
his  country,  to  which  he  had  rendered  the  highest  services. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  him,  which  shows  how  composed 
he  could  be  in  circumstances  of  great  danger.  He  was 
in  the  Hidilands  with  a  small  body  of  followers,  when  the 
King  of  England  came  upon  him  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand.  The  Regent  heard  the  news,  but,  being  then 
about  to  hear  mass,  did  not  permit  his  devotions  to  be 
mtemipted.  When  mass  was  ended,  the  people  around 
him  pressed  him  to  order  a  retreat ;  ^^  There  is  no  haste," 
said  Murray,  composedly.  At  length  his  horse  was 
brought  out,  he  was  about  to  mount,  and  all  expected  that 
the  retreat  was  to  commence.  But  the  Regent  observed 
that  a  strap  of  his  armour  had  given  way,  and  this  inter- 
posed new  delays.  He  sent  for  a  particular  coffer,  out  of 
which  he  took  a  piece  of  skin,  and  cut  and  formed  with 
his  own  hand,  and  with  much  deliberation,  the  stnup  which 
he  wanted.  By  this  time,  the  English  were  drawing  veiy 
near,  and  as  they  were  so  many  in  number,  some  of  the 
Scottish  knights  afterwards  told  the  historian  who  narrates 
the  mcident,  that  no  space  of  time  ever  seemed  so  k)iig 
to  them  as  that  which  Sir  Andrew  employed  in  cuttiqg 
that  thong  of  leather.  Now,  if  thb  had  been  done  in  a 
mere  vaunting  or  bragging  manner,  it  would  have  been 
the  behaviour  of  a  vain-glorious  fool.  But  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  had  aheady  fixed  upon  the  mode  of  his  retreat, 
and  he  knew  that  every  symptom  of  coolness  and  delib- 
eration which  he  might  show  would  render  his  men  steady 
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and  conqposed  in  tbcir  turn,  from  beholding  the  confidence 
of  their  leader.  He  at  length  gave  the  word,  and,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  made  a  most  master- 
ly  retreat,  during  which  the  English,  notwithstanding  their 
numbers,  were  unable  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  him, 
so  well  did  the  Regent  avail  himself  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 

You  may  well  imagine,  my  dear  child,  that  during  these 
long  and  terrible  wars  which  were  waged,  when  epistles 
were  defended  and  taken,  prisoners  made,  many  battles 
Ibught,  and  numbers  of  men  wounded  and  slain,  the  state 
of  the  country  of  Scotland  was  most  miserable.  There 
was  no  finding  refuge  or  protection  in  the  law,  at  a  time 
when  every  tlung  was  decided  by  the  strongest  arm  and 
the  longest  sword.  There  was  no  use  in  raising  crops, 
when  tlie  man  who  sowed  them  was  not,  in  all  probabdi- 

2,  pmnitted  to  reap  the  gram.  There  \i'as  little  religious 
motion  where  so  much  violence  prevailed;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  people  became  so  much  mclined  to  acts  d 
blood  and  fury,  that  all  laws  of  humanity  and  charity  were 
transgressed  without  scruple.  People  were  found  starved 
to  d^th  in  tlie  woods  with  their  families,  while  the  coun- 
try was  so  depopulated  and  void  of  cultivation,  that  the 
wild  deer  came  out  of  the  remote  woods,  and  approached 
near  to  cities  and  the  dwellings  of  men.  Whole  families 
were  reduced  to  eat  grass,  and  others,  it  is  said,  found  a 
more  horrible  aliment  in  the  flesh  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
One  wretch  used  to  set  traps  for  human  beings  as  if  for 
wild  beasts,  and  subsisted  on  their  flesh.  Tins  cannibal 
was  called  Christian  of  the  Cleek,  from  the  cleek  or  hook 
which  he  used  in  his  horrid  traps. 

In  the  middle  of  all  these  horrors,  the  English  and 
Scottish  knights  and  nobles,  when  there  was  any  truce 
between  the  countries,  supplied  the  phce  of  the  wars  in 
which  they  were  commonly  engaged,  with  tournaments 
ttfid  games  of  chivaby.  These  were  meeUnes  not  for  the 
express  purpose  of  fighting,  but  for  that  of  trying  which 
was  the  best  man-at-arms.     But  instead  of  wrestlii^. 
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leqpiDg)  or  running  races  on  foot  or  horse,  the  fiEsfaion  then 
was  tbt  the  g^itlemen  tilted  together,  that  is,  rode  against 
each  other  in  armour  with  their  long  lances,  and  tried  which 
could  bear  the  other  out  of  tlie  saddle,  and  throw  him  to 
the  ground.  Sometimes  they  fought  on  foot  with  swords 
and  axes,  and  although  all  was  mean^  in  courtesy  and  fiiir 
pla^,  yet  lives  were  often  lost  in  this  idle  manner,  as  much 
as  if  the  contest  had  been  carried  on  with  the  purpose  of 
armed  battle.  In  later  times  tliey  fought  with  swords  pur- 
posely Uunted  on  the  edge,  and  with  lances  which  had  no 
steel  point;  but  in  the  times  we  speak  of  at  present,  they 
used  in  tilts  and  tournaments  the  same  weapons  which  they 
employed  in  wars. 

A  venr  noted  entertainment  of  this  kind  was  dven  both 
to  Scottish  and  English  champions  W  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
then  called  Earl  of  Derby,  and  afterwards  King  Henry 
IT.  of  England.  He  invited  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale, 
the  Good  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  and  about  twenty  other 
distinguished  Scottish  men,  to  a  tilting  match,  which  took 
place  near  Berwick.  After  receiving  and  entertaming  his 
ocotdsh  guests  nobly,  the  Earl  of  Derby  began  to  inquire 
at  Ramsay  in  what  manner  of  armour  the  knights  should 
tilt  toeether. 

^^With  shields  of  plate,*'  said  Ramsay,  ^^such  as  men 
use  in  tournaments." 

This  may  be  supposed  a  peculiarly  weighty  and  stnHig 
kind  of  armour,  intended  merely  for  this  species  of  en- 
counter. 

^^  Nay,"  said  the  Earl  of  Derby,  ^^  we  shall  gain  little 
if  we  tilt  in  such  safety;  let  us  rather  wear  the  lighter  ar- 
mour which  we  wear  in  battle." 

^^  Content  are  we,"  answered  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay, 
*^to  fight  in  our  silk  doublets,  if  such  be  your  lordship's 
pleasure." 

The  knight  of  Liddesdale  was  wounded  on  the  wrist 
by  the  splinter  of  a  spear,  and  was  obliged  to  desist  finom 
the  exercise.  A  Scottish  knight,  called  Sir  Patrick  Gra- 
hame,  tilted  with  a  warlike  English  Baron  named  Talbot^ 
whose  life  was  saved  by  his   wearing  two  breastplates. 
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The  Scottish  hnce  pierced  tfaroc^b  both,  and  sunk  an  inch 
into  the  breast.  Had  be  been  only  armed  as  according 
to  agreement,  Talbot  bad  been  a  dead  man.  Another 
Enghsb  knight  challenged  the  Grahame  at  supper  time,  to 
run  three  courses  with  him  the  next  day. 

"  Dost  thou  ask  to  tilt  with  me  ?"  said  the  Grahame ; 
'^  rise  early  in  the  morning,  confess  your  sins,  and  make 
your  peace  with  God,  for  you  shall  sup  in  Paradise." 
Accordingly,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Grahame  run  him 
through  the  body  with  his  lance,  and  he  died  on  the  spot. 
Another  Englisn  knight  was  also  slain,  and  one  of  the 
Scots  mortally  wounded.  William  Ramsay  was  borne 
through  the  helmet  with  a  lance,  the  splinter  of  the  broken 
spear  remaining  in  his  skull,  and  nailing*  his  helmet  to  his 
hesid.  As  he  was  expected  to  die  on  the  spot,  a  priest 
was  sent  for,  who  heanl  him  confess  his  sins,  without  the 
helmet  being  removed. 

^^Ah,  it  is  a  goodly  sight,"  quoth  the  good  Earl  of 
Derby,  much  edified  by  this  spectacle,  "to  see  a  knight 
Boake  his  shrift  (that  is,  confession  of  his  sins)  in  ins  hel* 
met.     Gkxl  send  me  such  an  ending!" 

But  when  the  shrift  was  over,  Alexander  Ramsi^,  to 
whom  the  wounded  knight  was  brother,  or  kinsman,  made 
him  lie  down  at  full  length,  and  with  surgery  as  rough  as 
their  pastime,  held  his  mend's  head  down  with  his  foot, 
while,  by  main  strength,  he  pulled  the  fi'agment  of  the  spear 
out  of  the  helmet,  and  out  of  the  wound.  Then  Willinn 
Ramsay  started  up,  and  said,  "  that  he  should  do  well 
enough." 

*'  Lo!  what  stout  hearts  men  may  bear,"  said  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  as  much  admiring  the  surgical  treatment  as  he 
had  done  the  religious.  Whether  the  patient  lived  or  died, 
does  not  appear. 

In  fixing  the  prizes,  it  was  settled  that  the  Enelish 
knights  should  decide  which  of  the  Scottish  liad  aone 
best,  and  tlie  Scottish  should,  in  like  manner,  judge  the 
valour  of  the  English.  Much  equity  was  shown  in  the 
decision  on  both  sides,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  mu- 
nificent in  distribution  of  gifts  and  prizes.  This  may 
12 
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serve  to  show  you  the  amusements  of  this  stiniDg  period, 
of  which  war  and  danger  were  the  sport  as  well  as  the 
serious  occupation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Departure  of  Edward  Baliol  from  Scotland — Return  of 
David  IL — Death  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay — Deaih 
of  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale — Rattle  of  J^eville*8  Cross 
— Captivityj  Liberation^  and  Death  of  King  David. 

Notwithstanding  the  valiant  defence  mamtained  hj 
the  Scots,  their  country  was  reduced  to  a  most  disastrous 
state,  by  the  continued  wars  of  Edward  III.,  who  was  a 
wise  and  warlike  King  as  ever  lived.  Could  he  have 
turned  against  Scotland  the  whole  power  of  his  kingdom, 
be  might  probably  have  effected  the  complete  conquest, 
which  had  been  so  long  attempted  in  vain.  But  while  the 
wars  in  Scotland  were  at  the  hottest,  Edward  became  also 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  France,  Iiaving  laid  claim  to  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom.  Thus  he  was  obliged  to  slacken 
his  efforts  m  Scotland,  and  the  patriots  began  to  gain  ground 
decisively  in  the  dreadful  contest  which  was  so  obstinately 
maintained  on  both  sides. 

The  Scots  sent  an  embassy  to  obtain  money  and  assist- 
ance from  the  French,  and  they  received  supplies  of  both, 
wliich  enabled  them  to  recover  their  castles  and  towns  from 
the  EngUsh. 

Edinburgh  Castle  was  taken  from  the  invaders  by  a 
stratagem.  The  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  with  two  hundred 
chosen  men,  embarked  at  Dundee,  in  a  merchant  vessel 
commanded  by  one  William  Ciury.  The  shipmaster,  on 
their  arrival  at  Leith,  went  with  a  party  of  his  sailors  to 
the  Castle,  carrying  barrels  of  wine  and  hampers  of  pro- 
visions, which  he  pretended  it  was  his  desire  to  sell  to  the 
English  governor  and  his  garrison.  But  getting  entrance 
at  the  gate,  under  this  pretext,  diey  raised  llie  war  shout 
of  Dougks,  and  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  rushed  in  uitb 
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his  soldiers  and  secured  the  castle.  Perth,  and  other 
important  places,  were  also  retaken  by  the  Scots,  and 
Edward  Baliol  retired  out  of  the  country,  in  despair  of 
making  good  his  pretensions  to  the  crown. 

The  nobles  of  Scotland,  finding  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom more  prosperous,  now  came  to  the  resolution  of 
bringing  back  from  France,  where  be  had  resided  for 
safety,  their  young  King,  David  II.,  and  his  consort,  Queen 
Joanna.     They  arrived  in  1341. 

David  II.  was  still  a  youth,  neither  did  he  possess  at 
any  period  of  life  the  wisdom  and  talents  of  his  father,  the 
great  King  Robert.  The  nobles  of  Scotland  had  become 
each  a  petty  prince  on  his  own  estates  ;  they  made  war  on 
each  other  as  they  had  done  upon  the  English,  and  the 
poor  King  possessed  no  power  of  restraining  them.  A 
most  melancholy  instance  of  this  discord  took  place,  shortly 
after  the  young  King's  return  fi*om  France. 

I  have  told  you  how  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  and  the 
Kni^t  of  Liddesdale  assisted  each  other  in  fighting  against 
the  English.  They  were  great  friends  and  companions  in 
arms.  But  Ramsay,  having  taken  by  storm  tne  strong 
Casde  of  Roxburgh,  the  King  bestowed  on  him  the  office 
of  Sheriff  of  that  county,  \^ich  was  before  enjoyed  by 
the  Knight  of  Liddesdde.     As  this  was  placing  another 

!)erson  in  his  room,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  ^together 
brgot  his  old  friendship  for  Ramsay,  and  resolved  to  put 
him  to  death.  He  came  suddenly  upon  him  with  a  strong 
party  of  men,  while  he  was  administering  justice  at  Har* 
wick.  Ramsay,  having  no  suspicion  of  mjiuy  from  the 
hand  of  his  old  comrade,  and  having  few  men  with  him, 
was  easily  overpowered,  and  bebg  wounded,  was  hurried 
away  to  the  lonely  Castle  of  the  Hermitage,  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of*^  tlie  morasses  of  Liddesdale.  Here  he 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  had  no  other  suste- 
nance except  some  grain  which  fell  down  from  a  granary 
above ;  and  after  lingering  a  little  while  in  that  dreadful 
condition,  the  brave  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  died.  This 
was  in  1341.  More  than  five  hundred  years  afterwarda, 
that  is,  about  forty  years  ago,  a  mason,  digging  amongst 
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the  ruins  of  Hermitage  Castle,  broke  into  a  dungeoO) 
where  lay  a  (juantity  of  chaff,  some  human  bones,  and  a 
bridle  bit,  which  were  supposed  to  mark  the  vault  as  the 
place  of  Ramsay's  death.  The  bridle  bit  was  given  to 
flrandpapa,  who  presented  it  to  the  present  gallant  Earl  of 
Dalhousie,  a  brave  soldier,  like  his  ancestor  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  from  whom  he  is  lineally  descended. 

The  King  was  much  displeased  at  the  commission  of 
80  great  a  crime  on  the  person  of  so  faithful  a  subject. 
He  made  some  attempts  to  avenge  the  murder,  but  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  too  powerful  to  be  punished, 
and  the  King  was  obliged  to  receive  him  agab  into  friend- 
ship and  confidence.  But  God  m  his  own  good  time  re- 
venged this  cruel  murder.  About  five  years  after  the 
crime  was  committed,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross, 
near  Durtuun,  and  is  suspected  of  having  obtained  hb 
liberty  by  entering  into  a  treacherous  league  with  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  He  bad  no  time  to  carry  his  treason,  how- 
ever,  into  efifect ;  for,  shortly  after  his  liberation,  he  was 
slain  whilst  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest,  by  his  near  relation 
and  eodson,  William  Lord  Doughs.  The  place  where 
he  fell  was  called  from  his  name,  William-hope.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  committed  that  great 
crime  of  murdering  Ramsay,  and  entered  into  the  trea- 
sonable treaty  with  the  King  of  England.  In  other  re- 
spects he  was  ranked  so  hidi  in  public  esteem,  that  be 
was  called  the  Flower  of  Chivalry  ;  and  an  old  writer 
has  said  of  him,  ^^  He  was  terrible  in  arms,  modest  and 
gentle  in  peace,  the  scourge  of  England,  and  the  buckler 
and  wall  of  Scotland ;  one  whom  good  success  never 
made  presumptuous,  and  whom  evil  fortune  never  discour- 
aged. 

We  return  to  the  state  of  Scotland  at  the  time  when  the 
young  Kmg  was  restored.  Batdes  aad  skirmishes  w&re 
fought  on  aU  sides  ;  but  the  Scots  having  gained  back  the 
whole  of  their  own  country,  the  war  became  less  invete- 
rate ;  and  although  no  setded  peace  took  place,  yet  truces, 
to  endure  for  a  certain  number  of  months  and  years,  were 
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agreed  upon  from  time  to  time;  and  the  English  historians 
allege  that  the  Scottish  nation  were  always  ready  to  break 
them  when  a  tempting  opportunity  occurred. 

Such  a  truce  was  in  existence  about  1346,  when  Ed- 
ward the  Third  being  absent  in  France,  and  in  the  act  of 
besieging  Calais,  David  was  induced,  by  the  pressing  and 
urgent  counsels  of  the  French  King,  to  renew  the  war, 
and  profit  by  occasion  of  the  King's  absence  from  Eng- 
land. The  young  King  of  Scotland  raised  accordingly  a 
large  army,  and  entering  England  on  the  west  frontier,  he 
marched  eastward  towards  Durham,  harassing  and  wasting 
the  country  with  great  severity;  the  Scots  boasting,  that, 
now  the  King  and  his  nobles  were  absent,  there  were 
none  in  England  to  oppose  tliem,  save  priests  and  base 
mechanics. 

But  they  were  greatly  deceived.  The  lords  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  together  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  assembled  a  gallant  army.  They  de- 
feated the  vanguard  of  the  Scots,  and  came  upon  the  main 
body  by  surprise.  The  English  army,  in  which  there 
were  many  ecclesiastics,  bore,  as  their  standard,  a  cru- 
cifix, displayed  amid  the  banners  of  the  nobility.  The 
Scots  had  taken  post  among  some  inclosures,  which  great- 
ly embarrassed  tneir  movements,  and  their  ranks  remain- 
ing stationary,  were,  as  on  former  occasions,  destroyed 
by  the  English  arrows.  Here  Sir  John  Grahame  oflfered 
his  services  to  disperse  the  bowmen,  if  he  were  intrusted 
with  a  body  of  cavalry.  But  although  this  was  the  move- 
ment which  decided  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  he  could 
not  obtain  the  means  of  attempting  it.  In  the  meantime 
the  Scottish  army  fell  fast  into  disorder.  The  King  him- 
self fought  bravely  in  the  midst  of  his  nobles,  and  was 
wounded  twice  with  arrows.  At  length  he  was  captured 
by  John  Copland,  a  Northumberland  gentleman ;  the 
same  who  was  made  prisoner  at  Dunbar.  He  did  not 
secure  his  royal  captive  without  resistance ;  for  m  the 
struggle,  the  King  dashed  out  two  of  Copland's  teeth  with 
his  dagger.  The  left  wing  of  the  Scottish  army  continu- 
td  fighting  long  after  the  rest  were  routed,  and  at  lengdi 
12* 
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made  a  safe  retreat.  It  was  commanded  by  the  Steward 
ci  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  March.  Very  many  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  were  slain ;  very  many  made  prisoners. 
The  King  himself  was  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  London,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  a  close  prisoner. 
This  battle  was  fought  at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham, 
on  17th  October,  1346. 

Thus  was  another  great  victory  gained  by  the  English 
over  the  Scots.  It  was  followed  by  farther  advantages, 
which  gave  the  victors  for  a  time  possession  of  the  country 
from  the  Scottish  Border,  as  far  as  the  verge  of  Lothian. 
But  the  Scots,  as  usual,  were  no  sooner  compelled  to  mo- 
mentary submission,  than  they  began  to  consider  the  means 
of  shaking  off  the  yoke. 

William  Douglas,  son  to  that  Douglas  who  was  killed  at 
Halidon  Hill,  near  Berwick,  now  displayed  his  share  oi 
that  courage  and  conduct  which  seemed  the  birthright  of 
that  extraordinary  family.  He  recovered  his  own  terri- 
tories of  Douglasdale,  drove  the  English  out  of  Ettrick 
Fewest,  and  assisted  the  inhabitants  of  Teviotdale  in  re- 
g^iining  their  independence. 

On  this  occasion,  indeed,  the  bvasion  of  the  English 
was  not  attended  with  the  same  extensively  bad  efiects  as 
on  former  victories  obtained  by  them.  The  title  of  Baliol 
was  not  apin  set  up,  and  that  nominal  sovereign  surren- 
dered to  the  Endish  monarch  all  his  right  and  interest  in 
the  kii^dom  of  Scotland,  m  testimony  of  which  he  pre- 
sented him  a  handful  of  earth  belonging  to  the  coumry, 
and  a  crown  of  gold.  Edward,  in  reward  of  this  surren- 
der of  the  Scottish  crown,  fixed  a  large  annual  income 
upon  Baliol,  who  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  lived  ever 
tfbrwards  in  such  obscurity,  that  historians  do  not  even 
record  the  period  of  his  death.  Nothing  which  he  after- 
wards did,  bore  the  same  marks  of  courage  and  talent,  as 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  commanded  the  Disinherited 
Barons,  and  obtained  the  great  victory  at  the  battle  of 
Dupplin.  It  seems  therefore  likely,  that  he  had  upon 
that  occasion  some  assistance  which  he  did  not  afterwards 
mjoy. 
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Edward  III.  was  not  more  fortunate  b  making  war  on 
Scotland  in  his  own  name,  than  when  he  used  the  pretext 
of  supporting  Baliol.  He  inarched  into  East-Lotnian  in 
the  spring  of  1355,  and  committed  such  ravages  that  the 
period  was  long  marked  by  the  name  of  the  Burned  Cati" 
dlemasy  because  so  many  towns  and  villages  were  burned. 
But  the  Scots  had  removed  every  species  of  provisions 
which  could  be  of  use  to  the  invaders,  and  avoided  a  gen- 
eral battle,  while  they  engaged  in  a  number  of  skirmishes. 
In  this  manner  Edward  was  compelled  to  retreat  out  of 
Scotland,  after  sustabing  much  loss. 

After  the  failure  of  this  effort,  Edward  seems  to  have 
despaired  of  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  and  entered  into 
terms  for  a  truce,  and  for  setting  the  King  at  libernr. 

Thus  David  II.  at  length,  obtained  his  freedom  from  the 
English,  after  he  had  been  detained  in  prison  eleven  years. 
The  Scots  agreed  to  pay  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand marks,  a  heavy  cnarge  on  a  country  always  poor,  and 
exhausted  by  the  late  wars.  The  people  were  so  delighted 
to  see  the  King  once  more,  that  they  foUowed  him  every- 
where; and,  which  shows  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  broke 
even  into  his  private  chamber,  till,  incensed  at  their  trouble- 
some and  intrusive  loyalty,  the  King  snatched  a  mace  from 
an  officer,  and  broke  with  his  own  royal  hand  the  head  of 
the  lieeeman  who  was  nearest  to  him.  After  this  rebuke, 
saith  the  historian,  he  was  permitted  to  be  private  in  his 
apartment. 

The  latter  years  of  this  King's  life  have  nothmg  very 
remarkable,  excepting,  that  after  tlie  death  of  Joanna  of 
England,  lus  first  wife,  he  made  an  imprudent  marriage 
wi^  cme  Margaret  Logie,  a  woman  of  ^reat  beauty,  but 
of  obscure  family;  he  was  afterwards  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated from  her.  He  had  no  children  by  either  of  his 
wives.  David  the  Second  died  at  the  ^e  of  forty-seven 
years,  m  the  Casde  of  Edinburgh^  22d  Febniaiy,  1370-1. 
He  had  reigned  forty-two  years,  of  which  eleven  were  spent 
in  ciq)tivity. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

•9ct€8$ion  of  Robert  Stewart — War  of  1385,  and  Arrival 
of  John  de  Vienne  in  Scotland — Battle  of  Otterbum — 
Death  of  Robert  IL 

As  David  the  Second  died  childless,  the  male  line  of 
his  father,  the  great  Robert  Bnice,  was  at  end.  But  the 
attachment  of  the  Scottish  nation  naturally  turned  to  the 
line  of  that  heroic  prince,  and  they  resolved  to  confer  the 
crown  on  a  grandson  of  hb  by  the  mother's  side.  Mar- 
jory, the  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  had  married  Walter, 
the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  the  sixth  of  his 
family  who  had  enjoyed  that  high  dignity,  in  consequence 
of  possessing  which  the  family  had  acauired  the  surname 
of  Stewart.  This  Walter  Stewart,  with  his  wife  Marjory, 
were  ancestors  of  that  long  line  of  Stewarts  who  after- 
wards ruled  Scotland,  and  came  at  length  to  be  Kings  of 
England  also.  The  last  King  of  the  Stewart  family  lost 
his  kingdoms  at  the  great  national  Revolution  in  1688,  and 
his  son  and  grandsons  died  in  exile.  The  female  line  liave 
possession  of  the  crown  at  this  moment,  in  the  person  of 
our  sovereign,  King  George  the  Fourth.  When,  there- 
fore, you  hear  of  tlie  line  of  Stewart,  you  will  know  that 
the  descendants  of  Walter  Stewart  and  Marjory  Bruce  are 
the  family  meant  by  that  term.  It  is  said,  tJiat  the  Steu-arts 
were  descended  from  Flcance,  the  son  of  Banquo,  whose 

()Osterity  the  witches  declared  were  to  be  Kings  of  Scot- 
and,  and  who  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.  But  this  seems 
a  very  doubtful  tradition. 

Walter,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  married  Bruce's 
daughter,  was  a  gallant  man,  and  fought  bravely  at  Ban- 
nockbum,  where  he  had  a  high  conmiand.  But  he  died 
young,  and  much  regretted.  Robert  Stewart,  his  son  by 
Marjory  Bruce,  grandson,  of  course,  of  King  Robert,  was 
the  person  now  called  to  the  throne.     He  was  a  good  and 
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kbd-tempered  prince.  When  young  he  had  been  a  brave 
soldier;  but  he  was  now  fifty-five  years  old,  and  subject  to 
a  violent  inflammation  in  his  eyes,  which  rendered  them 
as  red  as  blood.  From  these  reasons  he  lived  a  good 
deal  retired,  and  was  not  active  enough  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  fierce  and  unmanageable  nation  like  the  Scots. 

Robert  Stewart's  ascent  to  the  throne  was  not  unoppos- 
ed, for  it  was  claimed  by  a  formidable  competitor.  This 
was  William  Earl  of  Douglas.  Tliat  family,  in  which  so 
many  great  men  had  arisen,  was  now  come  to  a  great  pitch 
of  power  and  prosperity,  and  possessed  almost  a  sovereign 
authority  in  the  south  parts  of  Scotland.  The  Earl  of 
Douglas  was  on  the  present  occasion  induced  to  depart 
firom  his  claim,  upon  liis  son  being  married  with  Eupheraia, 
the  daughter  of  Robert  II.  Stewart  therefore  was  crown- 
ed without  fartlier  opposition.  But  the  extreme  power  of 
the  Douglasses,  which  raised  them  aknost  to  a  level  with 
the  crown,  was  afterwards  the  occasion  of  great  national 
commotion  and  distress. 

There  were  not  many  things  of  moment  in  tile  history 
of  Robert  II.  But  the  wars  with  England  were  less 
frequent,  and  the  Scots  had  learned  a  better  way  of  con- 
ducting them.     The  following  instances  may  be  selected. 

In  1385,  the  French  finding  themselves  hard  pressed 
by  the  English  in  their  own  country,  resolved  to  send  an 
army  into  Scodand,  to  assist  that  nation  in  making  war 
upon  the  English,  and  thus  finding  work  for  the  latter 
people  at  home.  They  sent,  therefore,  one  thousand 
men-at-arms,  knights,  and  squires,  that  is,  m  fiill  armour  ; 
and  as  each  of  these  had  four  or  five  soldiers  under  him, 
the  whole  force  was  very  considerable.  They  sent  also 
twelve  hundred  suits  of  complete  armour  to  the  Scots, 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  assist  them  to  make  war. 
This  great  force  was  commanded  by  John  de  Vienne, 
Hidi-Admural  of  France,  a  brave  and  distinguished  gen- 
erd.  _ 

In  the  meantime,  the  King  of  England,  Richard  IL, 
atmimoned  together,  on  his  side,  a  larger  army  perhaps 
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than  a  King  of  England  had  erer  before  comroanded,  and 
moved  towards  the  Scottish  Border.  .The  Scots  also  as- 
sembled large  forces,  and  the  French  Admiral  expected 
there  would  be  a  great  pitched  battle.  He  said  to  the 
Scottish  nobles,  "  You  have  always  said,  that  if  you  had 
some  hundred  of  French  men-at-arms  to  help  you,  yoa 
would  give  battle  to  the  English.  Now,  here  we  are  to 
give  you  aid — Let  us  give  batSe." 

The  Scottish  nobles  answered,  that  they  would  not 
run  so  great  a  hazard,  as  risk  the  iate  of  the  country  in 
one  battle  ;  and  one  of  them,  probably  Douglas,  conveyed 
John  de  Vienno  to  a  narrow  pass,  where,  unseen  them- 
selves, diey  might  see  the  army  of  England  march  throu^. 
The  Scot  made  the  Admiral  remark  the  great  multitude 
of  archers,  the  number  and  high  discipline  of  the  Endish 
men-at-arms,  and  then  asked  the  Frenchman,  as  a  soldier, 
whether  he  could  advise  the  Scottish  to  oppose  these 
clouds  of  archers  with  a  few  ill-trained  Highland  bowmen, 
or  encounter  with  their  small  trotting  nags  the  onset  of  the 
brilliant  chivafry  of  England, 

The  Admiral  de  Vienne  could  not  but  own  that  the  risk 
was  too  unequal.  ^^  But  yet,  if  you  do  not  fight,**  be 
said,  **  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  If  you  do  not  oppose 
this  great  force,  the  English  will  destroy  your  country." 

^^  Let  them  do  their  worst,"  said  Douglas,  smding : 
*'  they  wiD  find  but  little  to  destroy.  Our  people  are  aD 
retired  into  woods,  hills,  and  morasses,  and  have  driven  off 
their  cattle,  which  is  their  only  property,  along  with  them. 
The  English  will  find  nothing  either  to  take  away  or  to  eat 
The  houses  of  the  gentlemen  are  smaD  towers,  with  thick 
walls,  which  even  m'e  will  not  destroy;  as  for  the  common 
people,  they  dwell  in  mere  hutsi  and  if  the  English  choose 
to  bum  them,  a  few  trees  fi-om  the  wood  is  an  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  build  them  up  agab." 

*^  But  what  will  you  do  with  your  army  if  you  do  not 
fight } "  said  the  Frenchman  ;  "  and  how  will  your  people 
endure  the  distress,  and  famine,  and  plunder,  which  most 
bD  the  consequences  of  the  invasion  i " 
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"  You  shall  see  that  our  army  will  not  lie  idle,"  said 
Douglas;  "  and  as  for  our  Scottish  people,  they  will  en- 
dure pillage,  and  they  will  endure  famine,  and  every  other 
extremity  of  war ;  but  they  will  not  endure  an  English 
master." 

The  event  showed  the  truth  of  what  Douglas  had  said. 
Th^  great  army  of  England  entered  Scotland  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  frontier,  and  marched  on,  much  embarras- 
sed and  disti-essed  for  want  of  provisions,  laying  waste 
the  villages  and  what  property  they  found,  but  finding 
very  litde  to  destroy,  and  nothing  to  subsist  upon.  On 
the  contrary,  no  sooner  did  the  Scottish  nobles  learn  that 
the  English  were  fairly  engaged  in  Scotland,  than  with 
a  numerous  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  light  cavahy,  like 
that  led  by  Douglas  and  Randolph  in  1327,  they  burst 
into  the  western  counties  of  England,  where  tliey  gained 
more  spoil,  and  did  more  damage,  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two's  march,  than  tlie  English  could  have  done  in  Scot- 
land, had  they  burned  the  whole  country  from  the  Border 
to  Aberdeen. 

The  English  were  quickly  called  back  to  the  defence 
of  their  own  country,  and  though  there  had  been  no  bat- 
tle, yet  from  bad  roads,  want  of  forage,  scantiness  of  pro- 
visions, and  similar  causes,  they  had  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  of  men  and  horses;  while  the  Scottish  army,  on  the 
contrary,  had  kept  good  cheer  in  a  country  so  much  rich- 
er than  their  own,  and  were  grown  wealthy  by  plunder. 
This  wise  scheme  of  defence  had  been  recommended  to 
his  posterity  by  the  Bruce,  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
defending  the  Scottish  frontier. 

As  to  the  French  auxiliaries,  they  quarrelled  very  much 
with  the  reception  they  met  witli.  They  complained  that 
the  nation  which  they  canie  to  assist  treated  them  with 
no  kindness  or  good  will,  and  that  they  witliheld  from 
them  forage,  provisions,  and  other  supplies.  The  Scots 
replied,  on  the  other  hand,  thai  their  allies  were  an  ex 
pense  to  them,  without  being  of  any  use;  that  their  wants 
were  many,  and  could  not  be  supplied  in  so  poor  a  coun- 
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'Uj  as  Scotland;  and,  finally,  that  they  insuhed  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  pillaged  the  country  wherever  they  durst.  Nor 
Vfovid  the  Scots  permit  the  French  to  leave  Scotland  till 
they  gave  security  that  they  would  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  own  maintenance.  The  French  knights,  who  had 
hoped  to  acquire  both  wealth  and  fame,  returned  in  very 
bad  humour  fi*om  a  kingdom  where  the  people  were  so 
^ild  and  uncivilized,  and  the  country  so  mountainous  and 
poor;  where  the  patches  of  cultivated  land  bore  no  pro- 
portion to  the  extended  wastes,  and  the  wild  animab  were 
much  more  numerous  than  those  which  were  trained  to  the 
use  of  man. 

It  was  from  prudence,  not  from  want  of  courage,  that 
the  Scottish  avoided  great  battles  with  the  English.  They 
readily  engaged  in  smaller  actions,  when  they  fought  with 
the  utmost  valour  on  both  sides,  till,  as  an  old  Ustorian 
expresses  it,  sword  and  lance  would  endure  no  longer,  and 
then  they  would  part  from  each  other,  saying,  "  Good  dsj; 
and  thanks  for  the  sport  you  liave  shown."  A  very  re- 
markable instance  ot  such  a  desperate  battle  occurred  in 
the  year  1388. 

The  Scottish  nobles  had  determined  upon  an  invasiim 
of  England  on  a  large  scale,  and  had  assembled  a  great 
army  for  that  purpose;  but  learning  that  the  people  of 
Northumberland  were  assembling  an  army  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  they  resolved  to  limit  their  incursion  to  that  which 
might  be  achieved  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  with  a  chosen 
band  of  four  or  five  thousand  men.  With  this  force  he 
penetrated  into  the  mountainous  frontier  of  England,  where 
an  assault  was  least  expected,  and  issuing  forth  near 
Newcastle,  fell  upon  the  flat  and  rich  country  around, 
slaying,  plundering,  burning,  and  loading  his  army  vridi 
spoil. 

Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  an  English  noble  of 
great  power,  and  with  whom  the  Douglas  had  frequently 
had  encounters,  sent  his  two  sons.  Sir  Henry,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Percy,  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  invasion.  Both 
were  gallant  knights,  but  the  first,  who,  from  his  impet- 
uosity, was  called  Hotspur,  was  one  of  the  most  distia- 
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gdsbed  warriors  in  Enghnd,  as  Douglas  was  in  ScodaDcL 
The  brothers  threw  tb^nselves  hastity  into  Newcastle^  to 
defend  that  important  town ;  and  as  Doudas,  m  an  in* 
suiting  manner,  drew  out  his  ioDowers  before  the  waOs^ 
they  came  out  to  skirmish  with  the  Scots.  Dou^  and 
HeniT  Percy  encountered  personally;  and  it  so  chanced 
dnt  Douglas  got  possession  in  the  struggle  of  Hotspur's 
spear,  to  the  ead  of  which  was  attached  a  small  ornament 
of  silk,  embroidered  with  pearls,  on  which  was  represent- 
ed a  lion,  the  cognizance,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  r  ercies. 
Dou^  shook  tnis  trophy  aloft,  and  declared  that  he 
would  carry  it  into  Scotland,  and  plant  it  on  hb  castle  of 
Dalkeith. 

"  That,"  said  Percy,  "  shalt  thou  never  do.  I  will  re- 
gsun  my  lance  ere  thou  canst  get  back  into  Scotland." 

^'  Then,"  said  Douglas,  '^  come  to  seek  it,  and  thou 
shalt  find  it  before  my  tent." 

The  Scots  army,  having  completed  the  purpose  of  theii 
expedition,  began  tlieir  retreat  up  the  vale  of  the  little  river 
Reed,  which  afforded  a  tolerable  road  running  towards  the 
Scottish  frontier.  They  encamped  at  Otterbum,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  frontier,  on  the  19th  August,  1388. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  alarm  arose  in  the  Scot- 
tish camp  that  the  English  host  were  coming  upon  them, 
and  the  moonlight  showed  the  advance  of  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  with  a  body  of  men  equal  or  superior  in  numbor 
to  tlutt  of  Douglas.  He  had  already  crossed  tlie  Reed 
water,  and  was  advancing  towards  the  left  flank  of  the 
Scottish  army.  Douglas,  not  choosing  to  receive  the 
assault  in  that  position,  drew  his  men  out  of  the  camp, 
and  with  a  degree  of  military  skill  which  could  scarce 
have  been  expected  when  his  forces  were  of  such  an  un- 
disciplined character,  he  altogether  changed  the  position 
of  the  army,  and  presented  his  troops  widi  their  ufmt  to 
the  advancing  Endish. 

Hotspur,  m  the  meantime,  marched  his  squadrons 
through  the  deserted  camp,  where  there  were  none  left 
but  a  few  servants  and  strasjglers  of  the  army.  The  in- 
terruptions which  the  English  troops  met  with,  llirew 
13 
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them  a  little  into  disorder,  when  th^  moon  arisbg,  showed 
them  the  Scottish  army,  who  they  fancied  were  retreating, 
drawn  up  in  complete  order,  and  prepared  to  fi^t.  The 
battle  commenced  with  the  greatest  fury ;  for  rercy  and 
Douglas  were  the  two  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  their 
time,  and  each  army  trusted  in  the  courage  and  talents  of 
their  commanders,  whose  names  were  shouted  on  either 
side.  The  Scots,  who  were  oumumbered,  were  at  lengdi 
about  to  give  way,  when  Douglas,  their  leader,  caused  his 
banner  to  advance,  attended  by  his  best  men.  He  himself, 
shouting  his  war-cry  of  "  Douglas!"  rushed  forward,  clear- 
ing his  way  with  the  blows  of  his  battle-axe,  and  breaking 
into  the  very  thickest  of  the  enemy.  He  fell,  at  length, 
under  three  mortal  wounds.  Had  his  death  been  known, 
it  would  probably  have  decided  the  battle  against  the 
Scots;  but  the  English  only  knew  that  some  brave  man- 
at-arms  had  fallen.  Meantime  the  other  Scottish  nobles 
pressed  forward,  and  found  their  General  dying  among 
several  of  his  faithful  esquires  and  pages,  who  lay  slain 
around.  A  stout  priest,  called  AVilliam  of  North-Berwick, 
the  chaplain  of  Douglas,  was  protecting  the  body  of  his 
patron  with  a  long  lance. 

"  How  Cares  it,  cousin?"  said  Sinclair,  the  first  Scot- 
tish knight  who  came  up  to  the  wounded  leader. 

** Indifferently,"  answered  Douglas;  "but  blessed  be 
God,  my  ancestors  have  died  in  fields  of  battle,  not  oo 
down-beds.  I  sink  fast ;  but  let  them  still  cry  my  war- 
cry,  and  conceal  my  death  from  my  followers.  There 
was  a  tradition  in  our  family  that  a  dead  Douglas  should 
win  a  field,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  this  day  accomplished." 

The  nobles  did  as  he  had  enjoined ;  they  concealed  die 
Earl's  body,  and  again'  rushed  on  to  the  battle,  shouting 
"  Douglas!  Douglas!"  louder  than  before.  Tlie  English 
were  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  brave  brothers  Henry 
and  Ralph  Percy,  both  of  whom  were  made  prisoners, 
fighting  most  gallantly,  and  almost  no  man  of  note  amonpt 
the  English  escaped  death  or  captivity.  Hence  a  Scottish 
poet  has  said  of  the  name  of  Douglas, — 
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**  HotU  hare  been  kaown  at  that  dread  sound  to  yield. 
And  Doiigbs  dead,  bU  name  lias  won  the  field.*' 

Sir  Henry  Percy  became  the  prisoner  of  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery,  who  obliged  him  for  ransom  to  build  a  cas- 
tle for  him  at  Penom  m  Ajrshire.  The  battle  of  Otter- 
burn  was  disastrous  to  the  leaders  on  both  sides  —  Percy 
being  made  captive,  and  Douglas  slain  on  the  field.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  songs  and  poems,  and  the 
great  historian  Froissart  says,  that,  one  other  action  only 
excepted,  it  was  the  best  fought  battle  of  that  warlike 
time. 

Robert  II.  died  19th  April,  1390.  His  reign  did  not 
approach  in  glory  to  that  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Kobert  Bruce  ;^  but  it  was  far  more  fortunate  than  tliat  of 
David  II.  The  claims  of  Baliol  to  the  crown  were  not 
revived  ;  and  though  the  English  made  more  than  one  in* 
cursion  into  Scotland,  they  never  were  able  to  retain  long 
possession  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Accession  of  Robert  III. — Disonhrly  Stale  of  the  High* 
lands — Conflict  bettoeen  the  Clan  Chattanand  the  Clan 
Kay  J  on  the  ^Yorth  Inch  of  Perth —  Character  and 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Rotlisayy  the  Heir  Jipparent  — 
Capture  of  Prince  James  by  tlie.  English,  ana  Death  of 
Robert  III. 

The  eldest  son  of  Robert  II.  was  originally  called  Jolm. 
But  it  was  a  popular  remark,  that  the  Kings  named  John, 
both  of  France  and  England,  had  been  unfortunate,  and  the 
Scottish  people  were  very  partial  to  the  name  of  Robert, 
from  its  having  been  borne  by  the  Great  Bruce.  John 
Stewart,  therefore,  on  ascending  the  Scottish  throne, 
changed  his  name  to  that  of  Robert  III.  We  shall  see, 
however,  that  this  poor  King  remamed  as  unfortunate  as 
if  his  name  had  been  still  John. 
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The  disturbances  of  the  Hi^dands  were  one  of  the 
plagues  of  his  reign.  You  must  recollect  that  that  exten- 
sive range  of  mountains  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men 
different  In  language  and  manners  from  the  Lowlanders, 
and  divided  into  families  called  Clans.  The  English 
termed  them  the  Wild  Scots,  and  the  French  the  Scot- 
tish Savages  ;  and,  in  good  truth,  very  wild  and  savage 
they  seem  to  have  been.  The  losses  which  the  Low 
Country  had  sustaiued  by  the  English  wars  had  weakened 
the  counties  next  to  the  Highlands  so  much,  that  they  be- 
came unable  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  mountain- 
eers, who  descended  from  their  lulls,  took  spoil,  btimed 
and  destroyed,  as  if  in  the  country  of  an  enemy. 

In  1392,  a  large  body  of  these  Higlilanders  broke  down 
from  the  Grampian  Mountains.  The  Chiefs  were  called 
Clan-Donnochy,  or  sons  of  Duncan,  answering  to  the 
clan  now  called  Robertson.  A  party  of  the  Ogilvies  and 
Lindsays,  under  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  Sheriff  of  Angus^ 
marched  hastily  against  them,  and  charged  them  with  their 
lances.  But  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  their  being 
mounted  and  completely  sheathed  in  armour,  the  Hidi- 
landers  defended  themselves  with  such  ferocity,  as  to  smy 
the  Sheriff  and  sixty  of  his  followers,  and  repulse  the  Low- 
land gendemen.  To  ^ve  some  idea  of  their  ferocity,  it  is 
told  mat  Sir  David  Lmdsay,  having  in  the  first  encounter 
run  his  lance  through  tlie  body  of  one  of  the  Highlanders, 
bore  him  down  and  pinned  him  to  the  earth.  In  this  con- 
dition, and  in  his  dying  agonies,  the  Highlander  writhed 
himself  upwards  on  the  spear,  ainl  exerted  his  last  strength 
m  fetching  a  sweeping  blow  at  the  armed  knight  with 
his  two-randed  sword.  The  stroke,  made  with  all  the 
last  energies  of  a  dying  man,  cut  through  Lindsay's  stirrup 
and  steel-boot,  and  though  it  did  not  sever  his  leg  from  his 
body,  yet  woimded  him  so  severely  as  to  oblige  him  to  quit 
the  field. 

It  happened,  fortunately  perhaps  for  the  Lowlands,  that 
the  wild  Highlanders  were  as  much  addicted  to  quarrel 
with  each  other  as  with  tlieir  neighbours.  Two  clans,  or 
hither  two  leagues  or  confederacies,  composed  each  of 
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several  separate  clans,  fell  mto  such  deadly  feud  with  each 
other,  as  fiUed  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  slaughter  and 
discord. 

When  this  feud  or  quarrel  could  be  no  otherwise  ended, 
it  was  resolved  the  difference  should  be  decided  by  a  ctHn** 
bat  of  thirty  men  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  against  the  same 
number  of  the  Ckn  Kay;  that  the  battle  should  take  place 
on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth,  a  beautiful  and  level  meiulow, 
in  part  surrounded  by  the  river  Tay;  and  that  it  should 
be  fought  in  presence  of  the  King  and  his  nobles.  Now, 
there  was  a  cruel  policy  in  this  arrangement;  for  it  was 
to  be  supposed  that  all  the  best  and  leading  men  of  each 
chn  would  desire  to  be  among  the  thirty  which  were  to 
fight  for  their  honour,  and  it  was  no  less  to  be  expected 
that  the  battle  would  be  very  bloody  and  desperate. 
Thus,  the  probable  event  would  be,  that  both  chtns,  hav- 
ing lost  very  many  of  their  best  and  bravest  men,  would 
be  more  easily  moBaged  in  future.  Such  was  probably  the 
view  of  the  King  and  his  counsellors  in  permitting  this 
desperate  conflict,  which,  however,  was  much  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times. 

The  parties  on  each  side  were  drawn  out,  armed  with 
sword  and  target,  axe  and  da^er,  and  s^ood  looking  on 
each  other  witn  fierce  and  savage  aspects,  when,  just  as 
the  signal  for  fight  was  expected,  the  commander  of  the 
Clan  Chattan  perceived  that  one  of  his  men,  whose  heart 
had  failed  him,  had  deserted  his  standard.  There  was  no 
time  to  seek  another  man  from  the  clan,  so  the  chieftain, 
as  his  only  resource,  was  obliged  to  offer  a  reward  to  any 
one  who  would  fight  in  the  room  of  the  fugitive.  Per- 
haps you  think  it  might  be  diflicuh  to  get  a  man,  who,  for 
a  small  hire,  would  undergo  the  perib  of  a  battle  which 
was  likely  to  be  so  obstinate  and  deadly.  But  in  that 
fighting  age,  men  valued  their  lives  lightly.  One  Henry 
Wynd,  a  citizen  of  Perth,  and  a  saddler  by  trade,  a  Uttle 
bandy-legged  man,  but  of  great  strengdi  and  activity,  and 
well  accustomed  to  use  the  broadsword,  offered  himself, 
for  half  a  French  cro\vn,  to  serve  on  the  part  of  the  Chn 
Chattan  in  the  battle  of  that  day. 
13* 
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The  8%Del  was  thai  gmn  hy  sound  cf  the  royrf  trum- 
pets, and  of  the  great  war  bagpipes  of  the  Highlandersi 
and  the  two  parties  fell  on  each  otoer  with  the  utmost  funr, 
their  nabnral  ferocity  of  temper  being  excited  hj  feuod 
hatred  against  the  hostile  clan,  seal  for  the  hoooor  of  their 
own,  and  a  consciousness  that  they  were  fighting  in  presence 
of  the  King  and  nobles  of  Scotland.  As  thqr  fiiughtwith 
the  two-handed  sword  and  axe,  the  wounds  th^  inflicted 
on  each  other  were  of  a  ghasdy  size  and  character.  Heads 
were  cloven  asunder,  limbs  were  lopped  from  the  tnmk. 
'The  meadow  was  soon  flooded  with  blood,  and  covered 
with  dead  and  wounded  men. 

In  the  midst  of  the  deadly  conflict,  the  chieftain  of  the 
Clan  Chattan  observed  that  Henry  Wynd,  after  he  had 
slain  one  of  the  Clan  Kay,  drew  aside,  and  did  not  seem 
willing  to  fight  more. 

"  How  is  this,"  said  he,  "  art  thou  afraid?  " 

^*  Not  I,"  answered  Henry;  '*  but  I  have  done  enoo^ 
of  work  for  half-a-crown/* 

^< Forward  and  fight,"  said  the  Highland  chief;  ''be 
that  doth  not  grudge  bis  day's  work,  I  will  not  stint  him  in 
his  wages." 

Thus  encoun^ed,  Henry  Wynd  again  plunged  into  the 
conflict,  and,  by  his  excellence  as  a  swordsman,  contribu- 
ted a  great  deal  to  tlie  victory,  wliich  at  length  fell  to  the 
Clan  Chattan.  Ten  of  the  victors,  with  Henry  Wynd, 
whom  the.  Highlanders  called  the  Gow  Chrom^  (that  is,  the 
crooked  or  bandy-legged  smith,  though  be  was  a  saddler, 
for  war-saddles  were  then  made  of  steel,)  were  left  alive, 
but  they  were  all  wounded.  Only  one  of  the  Clan  Kay 
survived,  and  he  was  unhurt.  But  this  single  mdividiol 
dared  not  oppose  himself  to  eleven  men,  thou^  all  more 
or  less  hurt,  out  throwing  himself  into  the  Tay,  swam  to 
the  other  side,  and  went  off  to  carry  to  the  Highlands  the 
news  of  his  clan's  defeat  It  is  said,  he  was  so  ill  received 
by  his  kinsmen  that  he  put  himself  to  death. 

Some  part  of  the  above  story  is  matter  of  tradition,  but 
the  general  fiict  is  certain.  Henry  Wynd  was  rewarded 
to  die  Highland  cliieftain's  best  abilities;  but  it  was  re- 
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DHurked,  that,  when  the  battle  vna  ovety  he  was  not  able  to 
tell  the  name  of  the  dan  be  fought  for,  repljdng,  when 
asked  on  which  side  he  had  been,  that  he  was  fighting  for 
his  own  hand.  Hence  the  proverb,  ^^  Every  man  for  his 
own  hand,  as  Hany  Wynd  fought." 

In  the  meantime  troubles,  to  which  we  have  ibnnerly 
alluded,  broke  out  in  the  fiunily  of  Robert  III.  The 
King  had  been  lamed  in  early  youth  by  the  kick  of  a  Ikm^c, 
which  had  prevented  his  engaging  in  war.  He  was  by  dis- 
position peaceful,  religious,  and  just,  but  not  firm  of  mind, 
and  easily  imposed  on  by  those  about  him,  and  particularly 
by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Albany,  a  man  of  an  enterpris- 
ing character,  but  crafty,  ambitious,  and  cruel. 

This  Prince,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  if  the  King's 
duldren  could  be  displaced,  continued  to  sow  strife  and 
animosity  betwixt  his  father  and  the  Duke  of  Rothsay, 
the  eldest  son  of  Robert  III.,  and  heir  to  his  kingdom. 
Rothsay  was  young,  gay,  and  irr^ular,  his  father  old,  and 
strict  in  his  principles;  occasions  of  quarrel  easily  arose 
betwixt  them,  and  Albany  represented  the  conduct  of  the 
son  to  the  father  in  the  worst  light. 

The  King  and  Queen  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  might  put  an  end  to  his  idle 
and  licentious  course  of  life.  But  Albany,  whom  they 
consulted,  conducted  this  important  affair  in  a  manner  dis- 
graceful to  the  Royal  Family.  He  proceeded  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  Prince  should  marry  the  daughter  of 
the  Scottish  noble  who  was  willing  to  pay  the  largest  sum 
of  money  for  the  honor  of  connecting  himself  with  the 
royal  family.  The  powerful  Greorge  Earl  of  March,  was 
at  first  the  largest  offerer.  But  although  the  Prince  was 
contracted  to  the  daughter  of  that  nobleman,  yet  the  match 
was  broken  off  by  Albany,  when  a  still  larger  sum  was 
ofiered  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who,  having  himself  mar- 
ried the  King's  sister,  was  now  desirous  that  their  daughter 
should  wed  the  heir  of  the  throne.  They  were  married 
accordingly,  but  in  an  evil  hour. 

The  Prince  continued  to  give  offence  by  the  levity  of 
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his  conduct;  Albany  continued  to  pour  his  complaints  hto 
the  King's  ear,  and  Douglas  became  also  the  enemy  of  his 
royal  son-in-law. 

The  history  of  this  reign  being  imperfect,  we  do  not 
distmctly  know  what  charges  were  brought  against  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay,  or  how  fer  they  were  true  or  false.  But  it 
seems  certmn  that  he  was  delivered  up  by  hb  father  to  the 
power  of  his  uncle  of  Albany,  and  his  fadier-in-law  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  cruelty. 

A  villam  named  Ramorgny,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
William  Lindsay,  was  furnished  with  a  warrant  for  appre- 
hending and  confining  the  person  of  the  heir  apparent  of 
Scotland.  Armed  with  this  authority,  they  seized  upon 
him  as  he  was  journeying  in  Fife,  \\ithout  any  suspicion 
— ^placed  him  upon  an  ordinary  work-horse,  and  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  strong  tower,  or  castle,  of  Falkland,  belong- 
ing to  Albany.  It  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  but  the  poor 
Prince  ivas  sdlowed  no  other  shelter  than  a  peasant's  cloak. 
When  m  that  gloomy  fortress,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
and  deprived  of  food.  It  is  said  that  one  woman,  touched 
with  his  lamentations,  contrived  to  bring  him  from  time  to 
time  thin  barley  cakes,  concealed  in  her  veil,  which  she 
passed  through  the  bars  of  his  prison;  and  that  anoth^ 
woman  supplied  him  with  milk  from  her  own  bosom. 
Both  were  discovered,  and  what  scanty  resources  their 
charity  could  afibrd  were  intercepted,  and  the  unhappy 
Prince  died  in  the  month  of  March  1402,  of  famine,  the 
most  severe  and  lingering  mode  among  the  many  by  which 
life  may  be  ended. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  old  King,  infirm  and 
simple-mmded  as  he  was,  suspected  the  foul  play  which 
his  son  had  received;  but  the  vengeance  of  God  seemed 
to  menace  the  country  in  which  such  a  tragedy  had  been 
acted.  The  Earl  of  March,  incensed  at  the  breach  of  the 
contract  betwixt  his  daughter  and  tlie  Prince,  deserted  the 
Scottish  cause,  and  embraced  that  of  England.  He  fled 
to  Northumberland,  and  from  thence  made  repeated  incur- 
sions upon  the  Scottish  fi-ontier. 
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The  Earl  of  Douglas,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  men,  made  an  incursion  into  England,  with 
banner  displayed,  and  took  great  spoil.  But  he  was  way- 
laid in  returning  by  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  who,  with 
George  of  March  and  others,  had  assembled  a  numerous 
army.  Douglas  took  his  ground  on  an  eminence  called 
Homildon,  where  his  numerous  ranks  were  exposed  to 
the  English  arrows,  with  the  same  infatuation  as  had  been 
displayed  at  so  many  other  batdes,  the  Scots  suffering 
great  loss,  for  wliich  diey  were  unable  to  repay  the  enemy. 
While  they  were  thus  sustauiing  a  dreadfully  unequal  com- 
bat, a  bold  Scottish  knight  named  Sir  John  Swinton,  called 
with  a  loud  voice,  **  Why  do  we  remain  here  on  this  liill- 
side,  to  be  shot  like  stags  with  arrows,  when  we  might 
rush  down  upon  the  English,  and  dispute  the  combat  hand 
to  hand?"  There  was  a  young  nobleman  in  the  host, 
called  the  Lord  of  Gordon.  The  person  living  whom  he 
roost  detested  was  this  same  Sir  John  Swinton,  because 
in  some  private  guarrel  he  had  slain  Gordon's  father.  But 
when  he  heard  him  give  such  resolute  and  brave  advice  m 
that  dreadful  extremity,  he  required  to  be  made  a  knight 
at  Swinton's  hand;  ^^for,"  said  he,  ^^firom  the  hand  of 
DO  wiser  leader  or  braver  man  can  I  ask  that  honour." 
Swinton  granted  his  prayer,  and  that  done,  he  and  Gordon 
rushed  down  side  by  side  with  their  followers,  and  made 
considerable  slaughter  amongst  the  Engb'sh.  But  not  be- 
11^  supported  by  other  cmefs,  they  were  overpowered 
and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Scots  lost  the  battle,  sustaming 
a  total  defeat ;  and  Douglas,  wounded,  and  having  lost  an 
eye,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  as  a  prisoner. 

A  singular  train  of  events  followed,  which  belong  rather 
to  English  than  Scottish  history,  but  which  it  is  proper 
you  should  know.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  fadier 
to  Hotspur,  had  determined  to  rebel  against  Henry  IV., 
then  King  of  England.  To  strengthen  their  forces,  they 
eave  Douglas  his  liberty,  and  engaged  him  to  assist  them 
m  the  civil  war  which  was  impending.  Douglas  came 
accordingly  with  a  band  of  hb  countrymen,  and  joined 
Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur.     They  marched  together 
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Into  England,  and  fought  a  memorable  battle  with  the  royal 
forces,  near  Shrewsbuiy.  As  Henry  IV.  was  person^y 
present  in  the  battle,  Douglas  resolved  to  seek  him  out, 
and  end  the  contest  by  killing  or  making  him  prisoner. 
The  Kmg  had,  however,  several  other  champions  in  the 
field,  armed  and  mounted  exactly  like  himself.  Of  these, 
Douglas  killed  no  less  than  three,  exclaiming  with  amaze- 
ment, as  they  appeared  one  after  another ;  so  that  when 
at  length  he  encountered  the  real  king,  he  caUed  out, 
"  Where  the  devil  do  all  these  kings  come  from?"  He 
attacked  Henry  himself  with  the  same  fury  with  which  he 
had  assaulted  those  who  represented  liim,  overthrew  the 
royal  banner,  slaying  a  valiant  knight.  Sir  Thomas  Blunt, 
to  whose  care  it  had  been  committed,  and  was  about  to 
kill  the  Kins.  But  numbers,  and  especially  the  valiant 
Prince  of  Wales,  his  son,  came  to  the  King  of  England's 
assistance;  and  before  Douglas  could  fight  his  way  forward 
to  Henry,  Hotspur  was  killed  by  an  arrow-shot,  and  his 

nwere  obliged  to  fly.    Douglas  at  length  condescended 
/  also,  but  his  horse  stumbUng  in  ascending  a  hill,  be 
was  again  wounded  and  taken. 

We  return  to  poor  King  Robert,  who  was  now  exhaust- 
ed by  age,  infirmities,  and  family  calamity.  He  had  still 
a  remaining  son,  called  James,  about  eleven  years  old,  and 
he  was  probably  afraid  to  intrust  liim  to  tli^  keeping  of 
Albany,  as  his  death  would  have  rendered  that  ambitious 
Prince  next  heir  to  the  tlirone.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  send  the  young  Prince  to  France,  under  pretence 
that  he  would  receive  a  better  education  there  than 
Scotland  could  afford  him.  An  English  vessel  took  that 
on  board  of  wliich  the  Prince  was  sailing  to  France,  and 
James  was  sent  to  London.  When  Ilenry  heard  that 
the  Prince  of  Scotland  was  in  his  power,  he  resolved  to 
detain  him  a  prisoner.  This  was  very  unjust,  for  tlie 
countries  of  England  and  Scotland  were  at  peace  together 
at  the  time.  The  King  sent  him  to  prison,  Iwwever, 
saying,  that  ^^  the  Prince  would  be  as  well  educated  at 
his  court  as  that  of  France,  for  that  he  understood  French 
well."    This  was  said  m  mockeiy,  but  Heniy  kept  his 
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word  ID  this  point;  and  though  the  Scottish  Prince  was 
confined  unjustly^  he  received  an  excellent  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  monaich. 

This  new  misfortune,  which  placed  the  only  remaining 
son  of  the  poor  old  King  in  tlie  hands  of  the  English, 
seems  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  Robert  the  Third,  who 
died  about  a  year  afterwards,  overwhekned  with  calamities 
and  infirmity. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

Regency  of  Robert^  Duke  of  Albany — BaUh  of  Harlaw 
— Regency  of  Murdac^  Duke  of  Albany — Exploits  of 
the  Scots  in  France  —  Deliverance  of  James  the  First 
from  his  Captivity  in  England. 

Alb  ANT,  the  Brother  of  Robert  III.,  was  now  Regent 
of  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  long  possessed  the  su- 
preme government.  He  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  no 
creat  hurry  to  obtain  the  release  of  his  nephew  Prince 
James,  whose  return  to  Scotland  must  have  ended  his 
own  power.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  wicked,  cruel, 
and  ambitious  man;  yet  he  was  regular  in  administering 
justice,  and  took  great  care  not  to  lay  any  taxes  on  the 
people. 

Jedburgh  Casde,  which  the  English  had  kept  ever  since 
the  battle  of  Durham,  had  been  taken  by  the  Teviotdale 
Borderers,  and  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  pulled 
down,  in  order  that  it  might  not  again  afford  the  enemy  a 
stronghold  on  the  fi-ontiers.  To  maintain  the  men  en- 
gaged in  demolishing  this  large  and  strong  fortress,  it  was 
proposed  to  lay  a  small  tax  of  two  pennies  on  each  hearth 
m  Scotland,  to  defray  the  expense.  But  the  Regent  de- 
termined to  pay  it  out  of  his  own  and  the  Kine'§  revenue, 
resolved,  as  he  said,  tlrnt  he  would  not  begin  his  regency 
by  a  measure  which  must  afflict  Uie  poor. 
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In  Other  respects,  Albai^  was  an  imwortby  character. 
He  was  not  even  brave,  which  was  a  fiiilii^  uncomnxm  in 
his  aee  and  fiimily;  and  tboi^  he  engaged  in  several  wars 
with  England,  he  did  not  gam  either  honour  or  success  in 
any  of  t£^. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  during  his  govern- 
ment  was  the  battle  of  Harlaw.  This  was  fought  by  a 
prince  called  Donald  of  the  Isles,  who  possessed  all  the 
islands  on  the  west  side  at  Scotland.  He  was  also  the 
proprietor  of  great  estates  on  the  mainland,  and  aspired  to 
the  style  of  an  independent  sovereign. 

This  Donald,  in  the  year  1411,  laid  claim  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Ross,  then  vacant,  which  the  Regent  had  deter- 
mmed  to  bestoiV  on  a  member  of  his  own  ramily.     Donald 
of  the  Isles  raised  ten  thousand  men,  all  Highlanders  like 
himself,  and  invading  the  north  of  Scotland,  came  as  iar 
as  a  place  called  Harlaw,  about  ten  miles  from  Aberdeen. 
Here  he  was  encountered  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  at  the  head 
of  an  inferior  army,  but  composed  of  Lowland  gentlemen, 
better  armed  and  disciplined  than  the  followers  of  Donald. 
A  most  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  both  parties  suf- 
fered great  loss.     On  that  of  Donald,  the  chiefs  g[  the 
clans,  called  Macintosh  and  Maclean,  were  both  slain,  with 
about  a  thousand  men.     Mar  lost  about  five  hundred  brave 
gentlemen,  amongst  them  Ogilvy,  Scrymceour,  Irvine  of 
Drum,  and  other  men  of  rank.     But  die  Highknders  had 
the  worst,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  after  the  battle.    This 
was  fortunate  for  Scodand,  since  otherwise  the  Highland- 
ers, at  that  time  a  wild  and  barbarous  people,  would  have 
overrun,  and  perhaps  actually  conquered,  a  great  part  of 
the  civiUzed  country.     The  batde  of  Harlaw  was  loi^  re- 
membered, owing  to  the  bravery  with  which  the  field  was 
disputed. 

The  Regent  Albany  died  in  1419.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  high  office  by  his  son  Murdac,  Duke  of  Albany,  a 
man  who  had  neither  die  vices  nor  die  virtues  of  his 
father.  Duke  Robert  was  active,  crafty,  suspicious,  and, 
in  one  sense  at  least,  wise.  The  son  was  mdulgent,  in- 
dolent, and  at  the  same  time  simple  and  easy  to  be  im- 
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posed  upon.  Many  q^uan^b  and  feuds  broke  out  in  tbe 
country,  and  even  in  his  own  family,  which  had  been  sup* 
pressed  by  the  strong  hand  of  his  fether.  Litde  memorable 
took  place  in  the  regency  of  Murdac,  but  it  was  remarkable 
for  the  great  renown  which  the  Scots  won  in  the  wars  of 
France. 

I  have  told  you  bow  a  bo<hr  of  French  knidits  came  to 
Scotland  to  assist  the  Scottish  against  the  English ;  and 
you  must  now  know  how  the  Scottish  repaid  ue  obliga* 
tion  by  sending  over  a  body  of  men  to  assist  Charles, 
King  of  France,  who  was  in  great  danger  of  being  com* 
pletely  conquered  by  Henrjr  V.  of  England,  who  seemed 
on  the  point  of  expelling  hun  from  the  kingdom,  and  pos* 
sessing  himself  of  the  crown  of  France.  A  small  army 
of  about  six  or  seven  thousand  chosen  men  had  ^me  to 
France,  under  the  command  of  John  Stewart,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  the  second  son  of  the  Regent  Robert,  Duke  of 
Albany.  He  had  under  him  Lindsay,  Swinton,  and  other 
men  of  consequence  and  of  fame.  They  g^ned  an  im- 
portant victory  over  the  English,  then  under  ccmimand  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Henry  V.  This  Prince, 
bearing  that  there  was  a  body  of  Scots  encamped  at  a 
town  caDed  Bauge,  and  enraged  that  the  Scots  should 
not  only  defend  their  own  country  from  the  English,  but 
abo  come  over  to  ^ve  them  trouble  in  France,  made  a 
hasty  march  to  surprise  them.  He  leh  behmd  him  those 
celebrated  archers,  who  had  usually  afforded  the  En^ish 
means  of  conquest  over  the  enemy,  because  he  relied  upon 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  be  understood  the  Scots 
were  observing  indifferent  discipline,  and  not  keeping  a 
vi^lant  watch.  He  arrived  at  Bauee,  followed  onty  oy  the 
knights  and  men-at-arms  on  horseback.  Having  forced 
the  passage  of  a  bridge,  Clarence  was  pressing  forward  at 
the  nead  of  his  cavsLury,  distinguished  oy  the  richness  of 
his  armour,  and  by  a  rich  golden  coronet  which  he  woro 
over  bis  helmet.  At  this  moment  the  Scottish  knights 
chained  the  enemy.  Sir  John  Swinton  galloped  against 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  unhorsed  him  with  his  hnce, 
and  the  Earl  of  Buchan  dashed  out  his  brains  with  a 
14 
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)battle-axe  or  mace.  A  great  mai^  English  knights  and 
nobles  were  slain  at  this  rencounter,  22d  March,  1421. 
The  French  King,  to  reward  the  valour  of  the  Scots, 
created  the  Earl  of  Buchan  Constable  of  France,  (one 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom,)  and  Count  of 
Aubigny. 

The  Scots,  incited  by  the  renown  and  wealth  which 
their  countrymen  had  acquired,  came  over  to  France  in 
greater  numbers,  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas  himself  was 
tempted  to  bring  over  a  little  army,  in  which  the  best  and 
noblest  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  south  of  Scotland  of  course 
enrolled  themselves.  They  who  did  not  go  themselves, 
sent  their  sons  and  brothers.  Sir  Alexander  Home  of 
Home  had  intended  to  take  this  course ;  and  his  brother, 
David  Home  of  Wedderburn,  was  equipped  for  the  ex- 
pedition. The  chief  himself  came  down  to  the  vessel  to 
see  Douglas  and  his  brother  embark.  But  when  the  Earl 
saw  his  old  companion  in  arms  about  to  take  leave  of  him, 
he  said,  ^'  Ah!  Sir  Alexander,  who  would  have  thought 
that  thou  and  I  should  ever  have  parted?" 

"  Neither  will  we  part  now,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Alex- 
ander; and  suddenly  changmg  his  purpose,  he  sent  back 
his  brother  David  to  take  care  of  his  casde,  his  famOy, 
and  estate,  and  going  to  France  with  his  old  friend,  died 
with  him  at  the  battle  of  Verneuil. 

The  Earl  of  Douglas,  whose  military  lame  was  so  great, 
received  high  honours  from  the  King  of  France,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Touraine.  The  Earl  was  used  to  ridi- 
cule the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  then  acted  as  Regent  for 
Henry  VI.  in  France,  and  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Jokn 
ioith  the  leaden  sword.  Upon  the  17th  August  1424, 
Douglas  received  a  message  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
that  he  intended  to  come  and  dine  and  drink  wine  with 
him.  Douglas  well  understood  the  nature  of  the  visit, 
and  sent  back  word  that  he  should  he  welcome.  The 
Scots  and  French  prepared  for  battle,  but  the  Eari  of 
Douglas,  who  considered  their  situation  as  favourable, 
reconunended  that  they  should  receive  the  attack  of  tlie 
English,  instead  of  advancing  to  meet  tliem.     The  French 
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Count  de  Narbonne,  however,  insisted  that  they  should 
attack,  instead  of  remaining  m  their  position;  and  putting 
the  French  m  motion,  declared  he  would  advance  to  the 
fight  whether  the  Scots  did  so  or  not.  Douglas  was  thus 
compelled  to  advance  likewise,  but  it  was  in  disorder.  The 
English  archers  in  the  meantime  showered  their  arrows  on 
the  French;  their  men-at-arms  charged;  and  a  total  rout 
of  the  allied  army  was  the  consequence.  Douglas  and 
Buchan  stood  their  ground,  fought  desperately,  and  died 
nobly.  Home,  LincUay,  Swinton,  and  far  the  greater  part 
of  that  brave  Scottish  band  of  auxiliaries,  were  killea  on 
(be  spot. 

The  great  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  slain  at  Vemeuil, 
was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  family  byr  the  name 
of  Tine-man^  that  is.  Lost-many  as  he  was  defeated  in  the 
great  battles  of  Homildon,  Shrewsbury,  and  finally  in  that 
of  Vemeuil,  where  he  lost  his  life.  His  contemporary  and 
rival,  Qeoi^e  Earl  of  March,  was  as  remarkable  for  beine 
fortunate;  for  whether  he  fought  on  the  Scottish  or  EnglisE 
side,  his  par^  was  always  victorious.  The  slender  remains 
of  the  Scottish  forces  were  adopted  by  Charles  of  France 
as  a  life-guard ;  an  establishment  wbicn  wa3  continued  for 
a  a*eat  many  jpears. 

iVe  return  now  to  Scotland,  where  the  Regent  Murdac 
of  Albany  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  guide  the  afiairs  of 
the  state,  that  he  could  not  control  his  own  sons.  There 
were  two  of  them,  haughty,  licentious  young  men,  who  re- 
spected neither  the  authority  of  God  nor  man,  and  that  of 
their  father  least  of  all.  Their  misbehaviour  was  so  peat, 
that  Murdac  began  to  think  of  putting  an  end  to  tbeur  bad 
conduct  and  his  own  government  at  the  same  time,  by  ob* 
taining  the  deliverance  of  the  Kinff  from  English  captivity. 
A  singular  piece  of  insolence,  on  me  part  of  his  eldest  son, 
is  said  to  have  determined  him  to  this  measure. 

At  this  time  the  amusement  of  hawkine  (that  is,, of 
taking  birds  of  game  by  means  of  trained  hawks)  was  a 
pastime  greatly  esteemed  by  the  nobility.  The  Regent 
Murdac  nad  one  falcon  of  peculiar  excellence,  which  h^ 
VQhed.     His  eldest  son,  Walter  Stewart,  had  often  asked 
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thb  bird  of  his  father,  and  been  as  c^en  denied.  At  lentdi 
one  day  when  the  R^ent  had  the  liawk  sitting  iJ^Km  hb 
wrist,  in  the  way  that  falconers  carry  such  birds,  Walter 
renewed  his  importunity  about  the  falcon ;  and  when  hii 
father  agam  refused  it,  he  snatched  it  from  his  wrist,  and 
wrung  its  neck  round.  His  father,  greatly  offended  at  so 
gross  an  insult,  said,  m  his  an^er,  ^^  Since  thou  wilt  ^e 
me  neither  reverence  nor  obedience,  I  will  fetch  home  one 
whom  we  must  all  obey."  From  that  moment,  he  began 
to  bargain  with  the  English  in  good  earnest  that  they  should 
restore  James,  now  King  of  Scotland,  to  hb  own  domin- 
ions. 

The  English  government  were  not  unwilling  to  deliv^ 
up  James,  me  rather  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Joan, 
the  Earl  of  Somerset's  daughter,  nearly  related  to  the 
royal  family  of  England.  They  considered  that  thb  alli- 
ance would  mcline  the  young  Prince  to  peace  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  the  education  which  he  Imd  received,  and 
the  friendships  which  he  had  formed  in  that  country,  would 
incline  him  to  be  a  good  and  peaceable  neighbour.  The 
Scots  agreed  to  pay  a  considerable  ransom,  and  upon  these 
terms  James,  the  first  of  that  name,  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  returned  to  become  King  in  Scotland,  after  eighteen 
J  ars'  captivity • 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

JSlcce»8ton  of  James  I. — Execution  of  Murdac,  Duke 
of  Albany — State  of  the  Highlands — Conspiracy 
c^ainst^  and  Murder  of  James  /. — Punishment  of  the 

*     Conspirators. 

This  King  James  the  First  was  abo  the  first  of  Us 
unfortunate  family  who  showed  a  high  d^ee  of  talent. 
Robert  II.  and  Robert  III.,  hb  father  and  grandfadier, 
were  both  rather  amiable  as  individuab  than  respected  for 
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their  endowments  as  monarchs.  But  Janies  had  received 
an  excellent  education,  of  which  his  talents  had  enabled 
him  to  make  the  best  use.  He  was  also  prudent  and  just, 
consulted  the  interests  of  his  people,  and  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  he  could,  to  repress  those  evils,  which  had  grown 
up  through  the  partial  government  of  Robert  Duke  of 
Albany,  the  rule  of  the  feeble  and  slothful  Duke  Murdac, 
and  the  vicious  and  violent  conduct  of  his  sons. 

The  first  vengeance  of  the  laws  fell  upon  Murdac,  who, 
with  his  two  sons,  was  tried  and  condemned  at  Stirling  for 
abuse  of  the  King's  authority,  committed  while  Murdac 
was  Regent.  They  were  beheaded  at  the  little  emmence 
at  Stirlmg,  which  is  still  shown  on  the  Castle-hill.  The 
R^ent  firom  that  elevated  spot  might  have  a  distant  view 
of  the  munificent  Castle  of  Doune,  which  he  had  buSt 
for  his  residence;  and  the  sons  had  ample  reason  to  regret 
Cheir  contempt  of  their  father's  authority,  and  to  judge  the 
truth  of  his  words,  when  he  said  he  would  bring  in  one  who 
would  rule  them  all. 

James  afterwards  turned  his  cares  to  the  Highlands, 
which  were  m  a  state  of  terrible  confusion.  He  march- 
ed into  those  disturbed  districts  with  a  strong  army,  and 
seized  upon  more  than  forty  of  the  chiefs,  by  whom  these 
broils  and  quarrels  were  countenanced,  put  many  of  them 
to  death,  and  obliged  others  to  find  securihr  that  they 
would  be  quiet  in  future.  Alaster  Macdonald,  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  royal  authority;  but 
the  measures  taken  aeainst  him  by  James  reduced  his 
power  so  much,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  King's  mercy.  For  this  purpose  tne  humbled  chief 
came  to  Edinburgh  secredy,  and  suddenly  appeared  m 
the  Cathedral  Church,  where  the  King  was  employed  in 
his  devotions  upon  Easter-day.  He  was  without  bonnet, 
armour,  or  ornaments,  had  nis  legs  and  arms  bare,  and 
his  body  onlj  covered  with  a  plaid.  In  this  condition  he 
submitted  himself  to  the  King's  pleasure;  and  holding  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand  by  the  pomt,  he  ofiTered  the  hilt 
to  the  King,  in  token  of  his  unreserved  submission.  James 
forgave  him  his  repeated  offences,  at  the  mtercession  of 
14* 
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the  Queen  and  noUes  present,  but  he  detained  him  a  pris- 
oner in  the  strong  castle  of  Tantallon,  in  East  Lotniao. 
Yet,  after  the  submission  of  their  principal  chief,  the  West 
Hi^ilanders  and  people  of  the  Isles  again  revolted,  under 
the  command  of  Donald  BaUoch,  the  kinsman  of  Alaster, 
who  landed  on  the  mainland  with  a  considerable  force, 
and  defeated  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  of  Caithness  with  great 
slaughter;  but  when  he  heard  that  James  was  coming 
figainst  lum,  Donald  thought  it  best  to  retreat  to  Ireland. 
James  put  to  death  many  of  his  followers.  Donald  him- 
self was  afterwards  killed  in  Ireland,  and  his  head  sent  to 
the  Kmg. 

There  is  another  story,  which  will  show  the  cruelty  and 
ferocity  of  these  Highland  robbers.  Another  Macdonald, 
head  of  a  band  in  Ross-shire,  had  plundered  a  poor  widow 
woman,  who,  in  her  anger,  exclaimed  repeatedly  that  she 
would  go  to  the  King  for  redress,  should  she  travel  to  Ed- 
inburgh to  seek  him.  ^^  It  is  a  long  journey,"  answered 
the  barbarian;  ^^  and  that  you  may  perform  it  the  better, 
I  will  have  ^ou  shod  for  the  occasion."  Accordingly,  be 
caused  a  smith  to  nail  shoes  to  the  poor  woman's  feet,  as 
if  they  had  been  those  of  a  horse.  The  widow,  however, 
being  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  was  determined  to  keep  her 
word;  and  as  soon  as  her  wounds  permitted  her  to  travd, 
she  did  actually  eo  on  foot  to  Edmburgh,  and,  throwing 
herself  before  James,  acquainted  him  with  the  crueltjr 
mdiich  had  been  exercised  on  her.  James,  in  great  re- 
smtment,  caused  Macdonald,  and  twelve  of  his  principal 
followers,  to  be  seized,  and  to  have  then*  feet  shod  with 
iron-shoes,  in  which  condition  they  were  exhibited  to  the 
public  for  three  days,  and  then  executed. 

Thus  James  I.  restored  a  considerable  degree  of  tran- 
quillity to  the  country,  which  he  found  in  such  a  distract- 
ed state.  He  made  wise  laws  for  regulating  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation,  both  at  home  and  with  other  states, 
and  strict  regulations  for  the  administration  of  justice  be- 
twixt those  who  had  complabts  against  one  anomer. 

But  his  greatest  labour,  and  that  which  he  found  most 
difficult  to  accomplish,  was  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
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greet  nobles,  who  ruled  like  so  many  kings,  each  on  his 
own  territory  and  estate,  and  made  war  on  the  King,  or 
upon  one  another,  whenever  it  was  their  pleasure  to  do 
so.  Accordingly,  he  had  several  of  these  great  persons 
brou^t  to  trial,  and,  upon  their  being  found  guilty,  de- 
prived them  of  their  estates.  The  nobles  complained 
that  this  was  done  out  of  spite  against  them,  and  that  th^ 
were  treated  with  hardship  and  injustice;  and  thus  di^ 
contents  were  entertained  against  this  good  Prince.  An- 
other cause  of  olSence  was,  that  to  mabtain  justice,  and 
support  die  authcNity  of  the  throne,  it  was  found  neces^ 
sary  that  some  taxes  finr  this  purpose  should  be  raised 
from  the  subjects;  and  the  Scottish  people  being  poor, 
and  totalty  unaccustomed  to  pay  any  sucn  contributions^ 
Aey  imputed  this  odious  measure  to  the  King's  avarice. 
And  thus,  thoc^  King  James  was  so  well-intentioned  a 
kii^,  and  certamly  the  ablest  who  had  reisned  in  Scot- 
land since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce,  yet  both  the  hi^ 
and  the  low  murmured  against  him,  which  encouraged 
some  wicked  men  amongst  the  nobUiQr  to  conspire  his 


The  chief  person  in  the  plot  was  one  Sir  Robert  Onh 
ham,  uncle  to  the  Eari  of  Stratheme.  He  was  bold  and 
amiMtious,  and  highly  offended  with  the  Kme  on  account 
-of  an  faiqprisomnent,  which  he  had  sustained  by  the  royal 
command.  He  drew  mto  the  plot  the  Earl  of  Athole,  an 
old  man  of  little  talent,  by  promisinr  to  make  his  son  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  King  of  Scodana,  m  place  of  James. 
Others  were  brought  into  the  conspiracy  from  different 
motives.  To  many  of  their  attendants  they  juretended 
thqr  orfy  widied  to  carry  away  a  lady  out  of  tne  court. 
To  prepare  his  schane,  Orafaam  retreated  into  the  remote 
Hig^mds,  and  from  thence  sent  a  defiance,  renouncii^ 
bis  all^iance  to  the  King,  and  direatening  to  put  his  sov- 
ereign to  death  with  his  own  hand.  A  price  was  set  upoo 
his  head,  payable  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up  to 
justice;  but  he  lay  concealed  in  the  wild  mountains  to  pro- 
secute his  revenge  f^amst  James. 
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The  Christmas  preceding  his  murder  was  appointed  hf 
the  King  for  holding  a  feast  at  Perth.  In  his  way  to  tfaitt 
town  he  was  met  by  a  Highland  woman,  calling  herself  a 

Erophetess.  She  stood  by  the  side  of  the  ferry  by  which 
e  was  about  to  travel  to  the  north,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice, — "  My  Lord  the  King,  if  you  pass  this  water,  yoa 
will  never  return  again  alive."  The  King  was  struck  with 
this  for  a  moment,  because  he  had  read  m  a  book  that  a 
king  should  be  slain  that  year  in  Scotland ;  for  it  olbesk 
happens,  that  when  a  remarkable  deed  b  in  agitadoii) 
rumours  of  it  get  abroad,  and  are  repeated  under  pretence 
of  prophecies;  but  which  are,  in  truth,  only  conjectures 
of  that  which  seems  likely  to  happen.  There  was  i 
knight  in  the  court,  on  whom  the  King  had  conferred  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Love,  to  whom  the  King  said  m 
^est, — "  There  is  a  prophecy  that  a  king  shall  be  killed 
m  Scotland  this  year ;  now,  Sir  Alexander,  that  must 
concern  either  you  or  me,  since  we  two  are  the  oplr 
kings  in  Scotland."  Other  circumstances  occurred,  whi<£ 
might  have  prevented  the  good  King's  murder,  but  none 
of  them  were  attended  to.  The  King,  while  at  Perth} 
took  up  his  residence  in  an  abbey  of  Black-Friars,  there 
beine  no  castle  or  *pa!ace  in  the  town  convenient  for  his 
residence;  and  this  made  the  execution  of  the  conspiracy 
more  easy,  as  his  guards  were  quartered  among  the  citi- 
zens, m 

The  day  had  been  spent  by  the  Kin^  in  sport  and  feast- 
ing, and  by  the  conspirators  in  prepanng  for  their  enter* 
prise.  They  had  destroyed  the  locks  of  the  doors  of  the 
apartment,  so  that  the  keys  could  not  be  turned;  md  tbej 
bad  taken  away  the  bars  with  which  the  gates  were  se- 
cured, and  had  provided  planks  by  way  of  bridges,  oo 
which  to  cross  the  ditch  wnich  surrounded  the  monastery. 
At  length,  on  the  20th  February  1437,  all  was  {>repared 
for  carrying  their  treasonable  purpose  into  executicMi,  and 
Graham  came  from  his  hiding-place  in  the  neigbbourmg 
mountains,  with  a  party  of  nigh  three  hundred  men,  and 
entered  the  gardens  of  the  convent. 
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Tbe  Kii^  was  in  hb  iiig^-gown  and  slqppers.  He  bad 
passed  the  evenii^  gaily  with  tbe  nobles  and  ladies  ot  his 
court,  in  reading  romances,  and  in  singing  and  music,  or 
plajii^  at  chess  and  tables.  The  Earl  of  Athole,  and  his 
•on  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  who  expected  to  succeed  James 
on  the  throne,  were  among  the  last  courtiers  who  retired. 
At  thb  time  James  remained  standing  before  the  fire,  and 
conversmg  gaily  with  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  before  he 
went  to  rest.  The  Highland  woman  before  mentioned 
i^ain  demanded  permission  to  speak  with  the  King,  but 
was  refused,  on  account  of  the  untimeliness  of  the  hour* 
All  now  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  noise  and  clashing  heard, 
■s  of  men  in  armour,  and  the  torches  in  the  garden  cast 

2>  great  flashes  of  light  against  the  wmdows.  The  King 
en  recollected  his  deadly  enemy,  Sir  Robert  Graham, 
and  guessed  that  he  was  coming  to  murder  him.  He 
ctlied  to  the  ladies  who  were  left  in  the  chamber  to  keep 
Che  door  as  well  as  they  could,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to 
escape.  He  first  tried  to  get  out  at  the  windows,  but  they 
were  &st  barred,  and  defied  hb  strength.  By  the  help  of 
tbe  tones,  which  were  in  the  chimney,  he  raised,  howev- 
er, a  pknJc,  and  let  himself  down  beneath  into  a  narrow 
railt,  used  as  a  common  sewer.  This  had  formerly  had 
an  opemng  bto  the  court  of  the  convent,  by  which  he 
might  have  made  his  escape.  But  all  things  turned  agamst 
tbe  unfortunate  James;  for,  two  or  three  days  before,  he 
bad  caused  the  opening  to  be  built  up,  because,  when  he 
played  at  ball,  the  ball  used  to  roll  into  the  vault  through 
tfaathcde. 

While  the  King  was  in  this  place  of  concealment,  the 
conspirators  were  seeking  him  tnrough  tbe  convent,  and, 
at  length,  came  to  the  room  where  the  ladies  were.  The 
Queen  mul  her  women  endeavoured,  as  well  as  they 
might,  to  keep  the  door  shut,  and  one  of  them,  Catherine 
D^iglas,  boldly  thrust  her  own  arm  across  the  door, 
inst^  of  the  bar,  which  had  been  taken  away,  as  I  told 
you.  But  the  brave  lady's  arm  was  soon  broken,  and  the 
traitors  rushed  mto  the  room  with  swords  and  daggeri 
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drawn,  hurting  and  throwing  down  such  of  the  women  »- 
opposed  them.  The  poor  Queen  stood  half  undressed^ 
shrieking  aloud,  and  one  of  the  assassins  would  have  dain 
her,  had  it  not  been  for  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Graham,  who 
said  to  him,  "  What  would  you  do  to  the  Queen  ?  She  is 
but  a  woman — Let  us  seek  the  King." 

They  accordingly  commenced  a  minute  search,  but 
without  any  success;  so  they  left  the  apartment,  and 
sought  elsewhere  about  the  monastery.  In  the  mnn- 
while  the  King  turned  impatient,  and  desired  the  ladies 
to  help  him  out  of  the  inconvenient  lurking  place.  At 
tliis  unlucky  moment  the  conspirators  returned,  one  of 
them  having  recollected  that  there  was  such  a  vault,  and 
that  they  bad  not  searched  it.  And  when  they  tore  t^ 
the  plank,  and  saw  the  King  standing  beneath  in  the  vault, 
one  of  them  called  to  the  others,  ^^  Sirs,  I  have  found 
the  bride,  for  whom  we  have  been  seeking  all  night." 
Then,  first  one,  and  then  another  of  the  villams,  brethrea 
of  the  name  of  Hall,  descended  into  the  vault,  with  dag- 
gers drawn,  to  have  despatched  the  unfortunate  King« 
who  was  standing  there  in  his  shirt,  without  weapons  ot 
any  kind.  But  James,  who  was  an  active  and  strong 
man,  threw  them  both  down  beneath  his  feet,  and  strug- 
gled to  have  got  a  dagger  fi'om  one  or  other  of  them,  m 
which  his  bands  were  severely  cut  and  mangled.  Then 
Sir  Robert  Graham  himself  sprung  down  on  the  King, 
who,  finding  no  further  defence  possible,  asked  him  for 
mercy,  and  tor  leisure  to  confess  his  sms  to  a  priest.  But 
Graham  replied  fiercely,  *'  Thou  never  hadst  mercy  on 
those  of  thine  own  blood,  nor  any  one  else,  therefore  thoo 
shalt  find  no  mercy  here;  and  as  for  a  confessor,  thou  shalt 
have  none  but  this  sword."  So  speaking,  he  thrust  the 
sword  through  the  King's  body.  And  yet  it  is  said,  that 
when  he  saw  his  Prince  lying  bleeding  under  his  feet,  he 
was  desirous  to  have  left  the  enterprise  unfinished;  but 
the  other  conspirators  called  on  Graham  to  kill  the  King, 
otherwise  he  should  himself  die  by  their  bands ;  upon 
which  Graham,  with  the  two  men  who  had  descended 
into  tl)e  vault  before  him,  fell  on  the  unhappy  Princd 
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with  tfadr  daggers,  and  slew  him  with  many  stabs.     There 
were  sixteen  wounds  in  his  breast  alone. 

By  this  time,  but  too  late,  news  of  this  outrage  had 
reached  the  town,  and  the  household  servants  of  the  King, 
with  the  people  inliabiting  the  town  of  Perth,  were  hasten- 
ing to  the  rescue,  with  torches  and  weapons.  The  traitors 
accordingly  caught  the  alarm,  and  retreated  into  the  High- 
lands, losing  in  their  flight  only  one  or  two,  taken  or  slain 
by  the  pursuers.  When  they  spoke  about  their  enterprise 
among  themselves,  they  greatly  regretted  that  they  had  not 
killed  the  Queen  along  with  her  husband,  fearing  that  she 
would  be  active  and  inexorable  in  her  vengeance. 

Indeed  their  apprehensions  were  justified  by  the  event, 
for  Queen  Joanna  made  so  strict  search  after  the  villanous 
assassms,  that  in  the  course  of  a  month,  most  of  them  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  being  tried  and  condemned,  they 
were  put  to  death  with  new  and  hideous  tortures.  The 
flesh  of  Robert  Stewart,  and  of  a  private  chamberlain  of 
the  King,  was  torn  from  their  bodies  with  pincers;  while, 
even  in  the  midst  of  these  horrible  agonies,  they  confessed 
the  justice  of  their  sentence.  The  Earl  of  Athole  was 
beheaded,  denying  at  his  death  that  he  had  consented 
to  the  conspiracy,  tlwugh  he  admitted  that  his  son  had 
told  him  of  it,  to  which  he  had  replied,  by  enjoining  him 
to  hpve  no  concern  in  so  great  a  crime.  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  who  vrna  the  person  with  whom  the  cruel 
scheme  had  origin,  spoke  in  defence  of  it  to  the  last. 
He  had  a  right  to  slay  the  King,  he  said,  for  he  had 
renounced  his  allegiance,  and  declared  war  against  him; 
and  he  expressed  his  belief,  that  his  memory  would  be 
honoured  lor  putting  to  death  so  cruel  a  tyrant.  He  was 
torttired  in  the  most  dreadful  manner  before  his  final  exe- 
cution, and  his  son  was  slain  before  his  eyes,  whikt  he  was 
yet  living. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  their  crime,  it  was 
barbarous  cruelty  to  torture  these  wretched  murderers  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned.  But  the  people  wero 
mnch  incensed  against  tliem;  for  tliough  they  had  mur- 
Qiured  against  King  James  while  he  lived,  yet  the  disniaj 
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manner  of  his  death,  and  the  sense  that  his  iatemloua  to- 
wards his  people  were  kind  and  just,  caused  him  to  be 
much  regretted.  He  had  also  many  popular  qualities. 
His  &ce  was  handsome,  and  his  person  strong  and  active. 
His  mind  was  well  cultivated  with  ornamental  and  ele^t 
accomplishments,  as  well  as  stored  with  useful  informaticMi. 
He  understood  music  and  poetry,  and  wrote  verses,  both 
serious  and  comic,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  read 
with  interest  and  entertainment  by  those  who  understand 
the  ancient  language  in  which  thev  are  composed.  The 
murderer  Oraham  was  so  &a  from  being  remembered  with 
honour  for  the  assassination  which  he  had  conmiitted,  that 
his  memory  was  execrated  in  a  popular  rhyme,  then  gmi- 
erally  current: — 

Robert  Graham, 
That  slew  our  King, 
God  gi?e  hun  shame. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Of  the  Rdgn  of  James  II.;  the  Wars  tvith  the  Doug' 
lassesy  and  the  King*s  Death. 

When  James  I.  was  murdered,  his  son  and  heir, 
^ James  II.,  was  only  six  years  old;  so  that  Scotland  was 
once  more  plunged  into  all  the  discord  and  confiisi(xis 
of  a  regency,  which  were  sure  to  reach  their  height  m  a 
country  where  even  the  undisputed  sway  of  a  sovereign 
of  mature  age  was  not  held  in  due  respect,  and  often  dis- 
turbed by  treason  and  rebellion. 

The  afiairs  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  minority  of 
James  II.,  were  chiefly  managed  by  two  statesmen,  who 
seem  to  have  been  men  of  considerable  personal  tident, 
but  very  little  principle  or  integrity.  Sir  Alexander  Liv- 
ingston was  guardian  of  the  King's  person — Sir  Willmm 
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Cricbtoo  was  Chancellor  of  the  kuigdom.  They  debated 
betwixt  themselves  the  degree  of  authority  attached  to  their 
respective  offices,  and  at  once  engaged  in  quarrels  with 
each  other,  and  with  one  who  was  more  powerful  than 
either  of  them — the  great  Earl  of  Douglas. 

That  mighty  house  was  now  at  the  highest  pitch  of  its 
greatness.  The  Earl  possessed  GaUoway,  Annandale, 
and  other  extensive  properties  in  the  South  of  Scotland, 
where  almost  all  the  inferior  nobility  and  gent^  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  patron  and  lord.  Thus  the  Douglasses 
had  at  their  disposal  that  part  of  Scotland,  which,  from 
its  constant  wars  with  England,  was  most  disciplined  and 
accustomed  to  arms.  They  possessed  the  dutchy  of 
Touraine  and  lordship  of  Longueville  in  France,  and  they 
were  connected  by  intermarriage  with  the  Scottish  royal 
fanruly. 

Tne  Douglasses  were  not  enly  powerfid  from  the  ex- 
tent of  "ftmds  and  territories,  but  also  from  the  possession 
of  great  military  talents,  which  seemed  to  pass  from  father 
to  son,  and  occasioned  a  proverb,  still  remembered  in 
Scotland  — 

So  many,  so  good,  ai  of  the  DouglaBset  hare  been. 
Of  one  MirDaine  in  Scodaod  neTer  yet  were  seen. 

Unfortunately,  their  power,  courage,  and  military  skill, 
were  attended  with  arrogance  and  ambition,  and  the  Dou- 
glasses seemed  to  have  claimed  to  themselves  the  rank  and 
authority  of  sovereign  princes,  independent  of  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign. 
It  was  a  common  thing  for  them  to  ride  with  a  retinue  of  a 
tliousand  horse;  and  as  Archibald,  the  Earl  of  Douglas  of 
the  time,  rendered  but  an  imperfect  aUe^iance  even  to  the 
severe  rule  of  James  I.,  it  may  be  imagmed  that  his  power 
coulfi  not  be  easily  restrained  by  such  men  as  Crichton  and 
Livuigston — great,  indeed,  llirough  the  high  offices  which 
they  held,  but  otherwise  of  a  degree  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Douglas. 

But  when  this  powerful  nobleman  died,  in  1438,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  youth  of  only  sixteen  years 
15 
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old,  the  wily  Crichton  b^n  to  spy  an  occasioa  to  cmsh 
the  Douglasses,  as  he  hoped,  for  ever,  by  the  destructkm 
of  the  youthKil  Earl  and  his  brother,  and  for  abating,  by 
this  cruel  and  unmerited  punishment,  the  power  and  priik 
of  this  great  family.  Crichton  proposed  to  Livingston  to 
join  him  in  this  meditated  treachery,  and,  though  enemies 
to  each  other,  the  Guardian  of  the  King  and  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  kingdom  united  in  the  vile  project  of  cuttii^  off 
two  boys,  whose  age  alone  showed  their  innocence  oi  the 

ivdllt  charged  upon  them.  For  this  purpose  flattery  and 
air  words  were  used  to  induce  WiUiam,  the  youthful  Eaii 
of  Douglas,  and  his  brother  David,  with  some  of  their 
nearest  friends,  to  come  to  court,  and  it  was  pretended 
that  they  would  be  suitable  companions  and  intmuites  for 
the  young  King.  An  old  adherent  of  the  fiunily  gready 
d'lssuaded  the  Earl  from  accepUng  this  mvitaticm,  ami  ex- 
horted him,  if  he  went  to .  Edinburgh  in  person,  to  leave 
at  least  his  brother  David  behind  him.  But  the  youi^ 
Earl,  thinking  that  no  treachery  was  intended,  could  not 
be  diverted  from  the  fatal  journey. 

The  Chancellor  Crichton  received  the  Earl  of  Dou^as 
and  his  brother  on  their  journey,  at  hb  own  casde  of 
Crichton,  and  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  hospitality 
and  kindness.  After  remaining  a  day  or  two  at  this  place, 
the  two  brothers  were  inveigled  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
introduced  to  the  young  King,  who,  not  knowing  the  fur- 
ther purpose  of  his  guardians,  received  them  with  affability, 
and  seemed  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  their 
society. 

On  a  sudden  die  dcene  began  to  change.  At  an  enter- 
tainment wliich  was  ser\  ed  up  to  the  Earl  and  his  brotlicr, 
the  head  of  a  black  bull  was  placed  on  the  table.  The 
Douglasses  knew  this,  according  to  a  custom  which  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland,  to  be  the  sign  of  death,  and  leaped 
from  the  table  in  great  dismay.  But  they  were  seized 
by  armed  men  who  entered  the  apartment.  They  under- 
went a  mock  trial,  in  which  all  the  insolences  of  their 
ancestors  were  charged  against  them,  and  were  condemn- 
ed to  immediate  execution.     The  young  King  wept,  and 
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Implored  Livingston  and  Crichton  to  show  them  mercy, 
but  io  vain.  They  were  led  out  to  the  court  of  the  Cas- 
tle, and  beheaded  without  delay.  Malcolm  Fleming  of 
Cumbernauld,  a  faithful  adherent  of  their  house,  shared  the 
same  fate. 

This  barbarous  proceeding  was  as  unwise  as  it  was  un- 
just. It  did  not  reduce  the  power  of  the  Douglasses,  but 
only  raised  general  detestation  against  those  wlio  managed 
the  affairs  of  James  II.  A  fat,  quiet,  peaceable  person, 
called  James  the  Gross,  indolent  from  nabit  of  body  and 
temper  of  mind,  became  Earl  of  Douglas,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  reason  that  no  public  commotion  immediately 
attended  on  the  murder  of  the  two  brothers.  But  thw 
corpulent  dipitary  lived  only  two  years,  and  was  in  his 
turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald,  who  was  as  active 
and  turbulent  as  any  of  his  ambitious  predecessors,  and 
engaged  in  various  civil  broils  for  the  purpose  of  reveng- 
bg  the  death  of  his  kinsmen. 

James  the  Second,  in  the  meanwhile,  came  to  man's 
estate,  and  entered  on  the  management  of  public  afiairs. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  but  his  countenance  was  mark- 
ed on  one  side  with  a  broad  red  spot,  which  gained  him 
the  surname  of  James  with  the  fiery  face.  They  might 
have  called  him  James  with  the  fiery  temper,  in  like  man- 
ner; for,  with  manv  good  qualities,  he  had  a  hot  and  impet- 
uous disposition,  of  which  we  shall  presently  see  a  remarka* 
ble  instance. 

In  the  beginnmg  of  his  admim'stradon,  James  employed 
the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  as  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  Idngdom.  But  that  ambidous  nobleman  was 
soon  disposed  to  extend  his  authority  to  independent  pow- 
er, and  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  take  from  bun  the 
dangerous  office  with  which  he  had  intrusted  him.  Doug- 
las retired  to  his  own  casde  meditating  revenge,  whilst  the 
King,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  around  for  some  fitting 
opportunity  of  diminbhing  the  power  of  so  formidable  a 
nval. 

Douglas  was  not  long  in  showing  his  total  contempt  of 
the  King's  authority,  wad  hb  power  of  acting  for  bimself. 
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— One  of  his  friends  and  followers,  named  Aucbinleck, 
had  been  slain  by  the  Lord  Colville.  The  criminal  cer- 
tainly deserved  punishment,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  in- 
flicted by  the  regular  magistrates  of  the  Crown,  not  by  the 
arbitrary  pleasure  of  a  private  baron,  however  great  and 
powerful.  Douglas,  however,  took  up  the  matter  as  a 
wrong  done  to  hmiself,  and  revenged  it  dv  his  own  author-  , 
ity.  He  marched  a  large  body  of  his  forces  against  the 
Lord  Colville,  stormed  his  castle,  and  put  every  person 
within  it  to  death.  The  King  was  unable  to  avenge  this 
insult  to  his  authority. 

In  like  manner,  Douglas  connived  at  and  encouraged 
some  of  his  followers  in  Annandale  to  ravage  and  plunder 
the  lands  of  Sir  John  Herries,  a  person  of  that  country, 
eminently  attached  to  the  King.  Herries,  a  man  of  high 
spirit  and.  considerable  power,  retaliated,  by  wasting  the 
lands  of  those  who  had  thus  injured  him.  He  was  defeat- 
ed and  made  prisoner  by  Douglas,  who  caused  him  to  be 
executed,  although  the  King  sent  a  positive  order,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  forbear  any  injury  to  Herries 's  person. 

But  a  still  more  flagrant  breach  of  law,  and  violation 
of  all  respect  to  the  King's  autliority,  happened  in  the 
case  of  Maclellan,  the  guardian  of  the  young  Lord  of 
Bomby,  ancestor  of  the  Eiarls  of  Kircudbright.  This  was 
one  of  the  few  men  of  consequence  in  Galloway,  who, 
defying  the  threats  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  had  refused 
to  join  with  him  against  the  King.  The  Earl,  incensed 
at  his  opposition,  suddenly  assaulted  his  castle,  made  him 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  tlie  strong  castle  of  Thrieve, 
m  Galloway,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river  Dee.  The 
King  took  a  particular  interest  in  Maclellan 's  fate,  the 
rather  that  he  u^as  petitioned  to  interfere  in  his  favour  by 
Sir  Patrick  Gray,  the  commander  of  the  royal  guard,  a 
gendeman  much  in  James's  confidence,  and  constantly 
attending  on  his  person,  and  who  was  Maclellan 's  near 
relative,  being  his  uncle  on  the  mother's  side.  In  order 
to  prevent  Maclellan  fi-om  sharing  the  fate  of  Colville  and 
Herries,  the  King  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
entreating  as  a  &vour,  rather  than  urging  as  a  command, 
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that  he  would  deliver  the  person  of  the  Tutor  of  Bomby, 
as  Maclellan  was  usually  entitled,  into  the  hands  of  his  re- 
kdve.  Sir  Patrick  Gray. 

Sir  Patrick  himself  went  with  the  letter  to  the  Castle 
of  Thrieve.  Douglas  received  him  just  as  he  had  arisen 
from  dinner,  and,  ^ith  much  apparent  civility,  declined 
to  speak  with  Gray,  on  the  occasion  of  his  coming,  until 
he  also  had  dined,  saying,  ^^  It  was  ill  talking  between  a 
full  man  and  a  fasting."  But  this  courtesy  was  only  a 
pretence  to  gain  time  to  do  a  very  cruel  action.  Guess- 
*  mz  that  Sir  Patrick  Gray's  visit  respected  the  life  of  Mac- 
lellan, he  resolved  to  hasten  his  death  before  opening  the 
King's  letter.  Thus,  while  he  was  feasting  Sir  Patrick, 
with  every  appearance  of  hospitality,  he  caused  his  un- 
happy kinsman  to  be  led  out  and  beheaded  m  the  Court- 
yard of  the  Casde. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Gray  presented  the  King's  let- 
ter, which  Douglas  received,  and  read  over  with  every 
testimony  of  profound  respect.  He  then  thanked  Sir 
Patrick  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  bringing  him  so 
pacious  a  letter  from  his  Sovereign,  especially  consider- 
ing he  was  not  at  present  on  good  terms  with  his  Majesty. 
**  And,"  he  added,  "  the  King's  demand  shall  instantly  be 
granted,  the  rather  for  your  siJce."  The  Earl  then  took 
Sir  Patrick  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  castle-yard, 
where  the  body  of  Maclellan  was  still  lying. 

^^  Sir  Patrick,"  said  he,  as  his  servants  removed  the 
bloody  cloth  which  covered  the  body,  "  you  have  come 
a  litde  too  late — ^there  lies  your  sister's  son — ^but  he  wants 
the  head — the  body  is,  however,  at  your  service." 

"My  lord,"  said  Gray,  suppressing  his  indignation, 
^^  if  you  have  taken  his  head,  you  may  dispose  of  the  body 
as  you  will.'* 

But,  when  he  had  mounted  his  horse,  which  he  instantly 
called  for,  his  resentment  broke  out,  in  spite  of  the  danger- 
ous situation  in  which  he  was  placed: — 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  if  I  live,  you  shall  bitterly  pay 
for  this  day's  work." 

Bo  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  and  galloped  off. 
15* 
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<<To  horse,  and  chase  him!"  said  Dou^as;  and  if 
Gray  had  not  been  well  mounted,  he  would,  m  aO  proba- 
bility, have  shared  the  fate  of  his  nephew.  He  was 
closely  pursued  till  near  Edinburgh,  a  space  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles. 

Besides  these  daring  and  open  instances  of  contempt  of 
the  King's  authority,  Douglas  entered  into  such  alliances 
as  plainly  showed  lus  determination  to  destroy  entirely  the 
royal  government.  He  formed  a  league  with  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  called  Earl  Beardie,  who  had  great  power  m 
the  counties  of  Angus,  Perth,  and  Kincardine,  and  with 
the  Earl  of  Ross,  who  possessed  extensive  and  almost 
royal  authority  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  by  which  these 
three  powerful  Earls  c^reed  that  they  should  take  each 
other's  part  in  every  quarrel,  and  against  every  man,  the 
King  himself  not  excepted. 

James  then  plainly  saw  that  some  strong  measure  must 
be  taken,  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  what  was  to 
be  done.  The  league  between  the  three  Earb  enabled 
them,  if  open  war  was  attempted,  to  assemble  a  force 
superior  to  that  of  the  crown.  The  King,  therefore, 
dissembled  his  resentment,  and,  under  pretext  of  de- 
siring an  amicable  conference  and  reconciliation,  requested 
Douglas  to  come  to  the  royal  court  at  Stirling.  Douglas 
hesitated  to  accept  of  this  invitation,  and,  before  he  actimlly 
did  so,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  protection,  or  safe- 
conduct,  under  the  Great  Seal,  pledging  the  King's  pro- 
mise that  he  should  be  permitted  to  come  to  the  court  and 
to  return  in  safe^.  And  the  Earl  was  more  confirmed 
in  his  purpose  of  waiting  on  the  King,  because  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  Chancellor  Crichton  had 
retired  from  court  in  some  disgrace,  so  that  he  thought 
himself  secure  from  the  plots  of  that  great  enemy  of  hb 
£miily. 

Thus  protected,  as  he  thought,  against  personal  danger, 
Douglas  came  to  Stirling  in  the  end  of  February  1452, 
where  he  found  the  King  lodged  in  the    Castle  of  that 
town,  which  was  and  is  situated  upon  a  rock  rising  ab 
niptly  bom  the  plam,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and 
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odIj  accessible  by  one  gate,  wliicli  is  stroDgly  defended. 
The  numerous  followers  of  Douglas  were  quartered  in 
the  town,  but  the  Earl  himself  was  admitted  into  the  Cas- 
tle. One  of  Iiis  nearest  confidants,  and  most  powerful 
allies,  was  James  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,  the  head  of  the 
great  house  of  Hamilton.  This  gentleman  pressed  for- 
ward to  follow  Douglas,  as  he  entered  the  gate.  But 
Livingston,  who  was  in  the  Castle  with  the  Kin^,  struck 
HamUton,  who  was  his  near  relation,  upon  the  face;  and 
when  Hamilton,  greatly  incensed,  rushed  on  him,  sword 
in  hand,  he  repulsed  him  with  a  long  lance,  till  the  gates 
were  shut  against  him.  Sir  James  Hamilton  was  very 
angry  at  this  usage  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  knew  that 
Livingston  acted  a  friendly  part,  in  excluding  him  from 
the  danger  into  which  Douglas  was  throwing  himself. 

The  King  received  Douglas  kindly,  and,  after  some 
amiable  expostulation  with  him  upon  his  late  conduct,  all 
seemed  friendship  and  cordiality  betwixt  James  and  his 
too  powerful  subject.  Supper  was  presented  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  after  it  was  over,  the  King  led  Douglas  mto 
the  recess  of  a  window  in  the  apartment,  where  he. came 
on  the  subject  of  the  Earl's  bond  with  Ross  and  Craw- 
ford, and  exhorted  him  to  give  it  up,  as  inconsistent  with 
his  allegiance  and  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom.  Douglas 
declined  to  relinquish  the  treaty  which  he  had  formed. 
The  King  urged  him  more  imperiously,  and  tlie  Earl 
returned  a  hauglity  and  positive  refusal,  upbraiding  the 
King,  at  the  same  time,  with  mal-administration  of  the 
public  affairs.  Then  the  King  burst  into  a  rage  at  his 
obstinacy,  and  exclaimed,  *'  By  Heaven,  my  lord,  if  you 
will  not  break  the  league,  this  shall."  So  saying,  he 
wounded  tlie  Earl  in  the  breast  with  his  da^er.  Sir 
Patrick  Gray,  who  liad  sworn  revenge  on  Dou^Ss  for  the 
execution  of  Maclellan,  then  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
a  battle-axe,  and  otliers  of  the  King's  retinue  showed  their 
zeal  by  wounding  the  dead  body.  The  corpse  did  not 
receive  any  Christian  burial.  At  least,  about  forty  years 
since,  a  skeleton  was  found  buried   in  tlie  geu'den,  just 
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below  the  fttal  window,  which  was,  with  much  prohabifi^, 
feonjectured  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Earl  of  Doughs,  who 
died  thiis  strangely  and  unhappily  by  the  hand  of  Lis  sove- 
l^ign. 

This  tvitf  d  wicked  and  cruel  action  on  the  King's  part, 
bad  if  it  were  done  in  hasty  passion,  and  yet  worse  if 
James  meditated  the  possibility  of  this  violence  from  the 
beginhing,  fmd  had  determined  to  use  force  if  Douglas 
should  not  J^eld  tO  persuasion.  Tlie  Earl  had  deserved 
|)unishment,  pefrhaps  even  that  of  death,  for  many  crimes 
&£ainst  thd  state;  but  the  King  ought  not  to  have  slam 
timi  without  form  of  trial,  and  in  his  own  chamber,  after 
decoding  him  there  under  assm*ance  that  his  person  should 
be  safe.  Tet  this  assassination,  like  that  of  the  Red 
Conoyn  at  Dumfries,  turned  to  the  good  of  Scotland; 
for  6od,  my  dearest  child,  who  is  often  pleased  to  bring 
good  out  of  the  follies,  and  even  the  crimes  of  men,  ren- 
dered the  death  of  Comyn  the  road  to  the  freedom  of 
Bcotllind,  and  that  of  Douglas  the  cause  of  the  downM 
6f  th^  Douglas  family,  which  had  become  too  powerful 
for  the  peiice  of  llie  kingdom* 

The  sc^rie,  however,  operled  very  differently  fit)m  the 
tnanner  in  which  it  wfls  to  end.  There  were  in  the  town 
5f  Stirling  four  brethren  of  the  murdered  Douglas,  who 
had  come  to  wait  on  him  to  court.  Upon  hearing  that 
their  ddcr  brother  had  died  in  die  manner  I  have  told 
Jrou,  they  iltinifediately  acknowledged  Jataes,  the  eldest  of 
the  four,  &s  his  Successor  in  the  earldom.  They  then 
hastened  each  to  thd  county  where  he  had  interest,  for 
tliey  were  all  great  lords,  and,  collecting  their  friends  and 
Vassals,  they  returned  to  Stirling,  dragging  the  safe^con^ 
duct,  oi"  paSspbi-t,  whifch  had  been  granted  to  die  Earl  of 
lOouglas,  at  tlie  tail  of  a  Serving«man,  in  order  to  show 
their  contempt  for  the  King.  They  then,  with  the  sound 
bf  five  huntii^d  horns  and  trumpets,  proclaimed  King 
Sdifn^  &  ialse  &lid  periured  tnati.  Afterwards  they  pillag-* 
tA  die  town  of  Stirling,  and,  not  thinking  that  enough, 
they  Sent  back  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,  to  oum  it  to  the 
^ound»     But  the  strengdi  of  the  CasUe  defied  all  tbei( 
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efforts,  and  after  this  bravado,  the  Douglasses  dispersed 
themselves  to  assemble  a  still  larger  body  of  forces. 

So  many  great  barons  were  engaged  in  alliance  with  the 
house  of  Douglas,  tliat  it  is  said  to  liave  been  a  question 
in  the  King's  mind,  whetlier  he  should  abide  the  conflict| 
or  fly  to  France,  and  leave  the  throne  to  the  Earl.  At 
this  moment  of  extreme  need,  James  found  a  trusty  coun- 
sellor in  his  cousin-gerraan,  Kennedy,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  one  of  the  viisest  men  of  his  time.  The  Arch- 
bishop showed  his  advice  in  a  sort  of  emblem  or  parable. 
He  gave  the  King  a  bunch  of  arrows  tied  together  with 
a  thong  of  leather,  and  asked  him  to  break  them.  The 
King  said  it  was  beyond  his  strength.  "  Tliat  mav  be  the 
case,  bound  together  as  they  are,"  replied  the  Arcnbishop, 
*'  but  if  you  undo  the  strap  and  take  the  arrows  one  by  one, 
you  may  easily  break  them  all  in  succession.  And  thus, 
my  Liege,  you  ought  in  wisdom  to  deal  witli  the  insurgent 
nobility.  If  you  attack  them  while  they  ai*e  united  in  one 
mind  and  purpose,  they  will  be  too  strong  for  you;  but  if 
you  can,  by  dealing  with  them  separately,  prevail  on  them 
to  abandon  their  union,  you  may  as  easily  master  them  one 
after  the  other,  as  you  can  break  the  arrows  if  you  take 
each  singly." 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  King  made  private  rep- 
resentations to  several  of  the  nobility,  to  whom  his  agents 
found  access,  showing  them  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Doug- 
lasses would,  if  successful,  render  that  family  superior  to 
all  others  in  Scotland,  and  sink  the  rest  of  the  Peers  into 
men  of  little  consequence.  Large  gifts  of  lands,  treasures, 
and  honours,  were  liberally  promised  to  those  who,  in  this 
moment  of  extremity,  should  desert  the  Douglasses  and 
join  the  King's  party.  These  large  promises,  and  the 
secret  dread  of  the  great  predominance  of  the  Douglas 
family,  drew  to  the  King's  side  many,  that  had  hitherto 
wavered  betwixt  their  allegiance  and  their  fear  of  the 
Earl. 

Among  diese,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  who,  although  himself  a  Douglas,  being  a  younger 
branch  of  that  family,  joined  on  this  memorable  occasion 
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With  th^  King  against  his  kinsman^  and  gave  rise  to  die 
la^nng,  that  ^^  the  Red  Douglas  (such  was  the  complexioa 
bftb^  Angus  famiJj)  had  put  down  the  Bbck." 

The  greiit  family  of  Gordon  also  declaring  for  the  Kmg, 
their  chief,  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  collected  an  army  in  the 
iiorth,  and  marched  south  as  far  as  Brechm  to  support 
the  royal  authority*  Here  he  was  encountered  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  who  had  taken  arms  for  the  Douglas 
barty,  according  to  ttie  fatal  bond  which  had  cost  the  Earl 
William  liis  life.  One  of  the  cliief  leaders  in  Crawford's 
llrmy  wlis  John  CoUasse  of  Bonnymoon,  (or  Balnamoon,) 
Who  commanded  a  gallant  body  of  men,  armed  with  bilb 
Und  batde-axds,  on  which  the  Earl  gready  relied.  But 
before  the  action,  this  John  CoUasse  had  asked  Crawford 
to  gtsm  him  certain  lands,  that  lay  convenient  for  him,  and 
tiear  his  house,  which  the  Earl  refused  to  do.  Collasse, 
incensed  at  the  refusal,  took  an  opportunity,  when  the 
battle  was  at  the  closest,  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict; 
tipon  which  Crawford's  men,  wIk)  had  been  on  the  point 
ttf  gaining  the  victory,  lost  heart,  and  were  defeated. 
Other  battles  were  fought  in  different  parts  of  Scotland 
b^Ween  Urn  Douglasses  and  tlieir  allies,  and  those  noble- 
tnen  and  gendemen  who  favoured  the  King.  Much  blood 
Ws^  spilt,  and  great  mischief  done  to  the  countiy.  Amoi^ 
bther  instances  of  the  desolation  of  these  civil  wars,  the 
Earl  bt  Huntly  burned  one  half  of  the  town  of  Elgin^ 
being  that  part  which  inclined  to  the  Douglasses,  while  he 
left  i^tteiding  the  opposite  part  of  the  same  street,  which 
Wa^  inhabited  by  cid^ens  attached  to  his  own  fiunily* 
klenc^  the  proverb  when  a  thing  is  imperfecdy  finished, 
that  it  is  "Half  done,  as  Elgin  was  burned.  Famine 
tuid  pestilence  came  to  add  to  the  desolation  Of  the  coun- 
try, wasted  by  a  civil  war,  which  occasioned  skirmishes, 
tonflaghiliolls)  and  slaughters,  almost  in  every  province  of 
ficotkindi 

The  ro}-al  party  at  length  began  to  gain  ground;  for 
the  pr^ent  Earl  of  Douglas  seems  to  have  been  a  roan 
of  l^s  acdon  and  decision  than  was  usual  with  those  of 
his  name  and  family.    The  Earl  of  Crawford  was  one  of 
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those  who  first  deserted  hbn,  and  applied  to  the  King  tof 
forgiveness  and  restoration  to  favour.  The  King,  thougli 
be  had  many  subjects  of  complaint  against  this  powerful 
lord,  and  notwithstanding  he  had  made  a  vow  to  destroy 
the  Earl's  Casde  of  Finhaven,  and  to  make  the  highest 
stone  the  lowest,  nevertheless  granted  him  a  full  p^rdon• 
and  made  him  a  visit  at  Finhaven,  where  he  accomplisheq 
his  vow,  by  gettmg  to  the  top  of  the  battlements  pqd  tbrow» 
mg  a  sniall  stone,  which  was  lying  loose  there,  dowp  into 
the  moat;  thus,  in  one  sense,  making  the  bighe3t  stoqe  iq 
the  house  the  lowest,  though  not  by  the  demolitioiii  of  th^ 
place.  By  this  clemency  the  minds  of  the  hof»ti]e  nobler 
were  conciliated,  and  many  b^an  to  eqter  into  tenPS  pf 
submission. 

But  the  power  of  the  Douglasses  remained  unb|rokeP| 
and  h  was  so  great  that  there  was  little  hope  that  the  Strugs 
gle  would  be  ended  without  a  desperate  battle.  At  length 
such  an  event  seemed  near  approaching.  Tlie  E^rjs  of 
Orkney  and  Angus,  acting  for  the  King,  had  b^^^icge^ 
Abercom,  a  strong  Casde  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  belong* 
ing  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  Douglas  collected  the  ^holq 
strength  which  his  family  and  allies  could  raise,  ^mouQt> 
ing,  it  is  said,  to  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  with  ^vhicb 
he  advanced  to  raise  the  siege.  The  King,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  assembled  the  whole  forces  of  the  north  of 
Scodand,  advanced  to  meet  Douglas,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  somewhat  superior  in  numbers  to  thpt  of  the  Eprl, 
but  inferior  in  military  discipline.  Thus  eveir  thing  seefUr 
ed  to  render  a  combat  inevitable,  the  issue  of  which  must 
have  shown  whether  James  Stewart  or  James  Douglas 
was  to  wear  Uic  Crown  of  Scotland.  The  Sfufd)  riyer  of 
Carron  divided  the  two  aimies. 

But  the  intrigues  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
had  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  many  of  the  nobles 
who  acted  with  Douglas,  and  tliere  was  a  party  among  his 
fc^wers,  who  obeyed  him  inorc  from  fear  than  affection. 
Others,  seeing  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  in  Doug- 
lases resolutions,  ^nd  a  w^nt  pf  decisbn  in  his  acfjops,  b^^ 
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gan  to  doobt  whether  he  was  a  leader  fit  to  cooduct  so 
perilous  an  enterprise.  Amongst  these  last  was  Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Cadyow,  already  mentioned,  who  conmiand- 
ed  in  Douglas's  army  three  hundred  horse,  and  as  many 
infantry,  all  men  of  tried  discipline  and  couri^e.  The 
Archbishop  Kennedy  was  Hamilton's  kinsman,  and  took 
advantage  of  their  relationship  to  send  a  secret  messenger 
to  inform  him  that  the  King  was  well  disposed  to  pardon 
his  rebellion,  and  to  show  him  great  favour,  provided  that 
he  would  at  that  critical  moment  renounce  the  cause  of 
Douglas,  and  return  to  the  King's  obedience.  These  ar« 
guments  made  considerable  impression  on  Hamilton,  who, 
nevertheless,  having  been  long  the  friend  and  follower  of 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  loth  to  desert  his  old  friend  in 
such  an  extremity. 

On  the  next  morning  after  this  secret  conference,  the 
King  sent  a  herald  to  the  camp  of  Douglas,  charging  him 
to  disperse  his  followers,  on  pain  that  he  and  his  accom- 
plices should  be  proclaimed  traitors,  but  at  the  same  time 
promising  forgiveness  and  rewards  to  all  who  should  leave 
the  rebellious  standard  of  Douglas.  Douglas  made  a 
mock  of  this  summons ;  and  sounding  his  trumpets,  and 
placing  his  men  in  order,  marched  stoutly  forward  to  en- 
counter the  King's  army,  who  on  their  side  left  tlieir  camp, 
and  came  forward  with  displayed  banners,  as  if  to  instant 
battle.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  message  of  the  heraU 
had  made  some  impression  on  the  followers  of  Douglas, 
and  perhaps  on  the  Earl  himself,  by  rendering  him  doubtp 
ful  of  their  adherence.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that 
his  troops  were  discouraged,  and  led  them  back  into  his 
camp,  hoping  to  inspire  them  witli  more  confidence  and 
zeal.  But  the  movement  had  a  difierent  effect;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  Earl  returned  to  his  tent,  than  Sir  James 
Hamilton  came  to  expostulate  with  him,  and  to  require 
him  to  say,  whether  he  meant  to  fight  or  not,  assuring  him 
that  every  delay  was  in  favour  of  the  King,  and  that  the 
longer  the  Earl  put  off  the  day  of  battle,  the  fewer  men 
he  would  have  to  fight  it  with.  Douglas  answered  coo- 
temptuously  to  Hamihoa,  that  ''  if  he  was  afraid  to  stay, 
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he  was  welcome  to  go  borne."  Hamilton  took  the  Earl 
lit  his  word,  and  leaving  the  camp  of  Douglas,  went  over 
to  the  King  that  very  night.  The  example  was  so  gen- 
erally followed,  that  the  army  of  Douglas  seemed  sud- 
denly to,  disband  itself,  and  in  the  morning  the  Earl  had 
not  a  hundred  men  left  in  his  silent  and  deserted  camp, 
excepting  his  own  immediate  followers.  He  was  obliged 
to  fly  into  Annandale,  where  his  brothers  and  followers 
sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  tlie  Scots  and  other  Bor- 
derers, near  a. place  called  Arkinhohne.  One  of  the  Earl's 
brothers  fell  in  the  battle,  another  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner,  and  immediately  executed.  The  third  escaped  in- 
to England,  where  the  Earl  also  found  a  retreat.  Thus  the 
power  of  tliis  great  and  predominant  family,  which  seem- 
ed to  stand  so  fair  for  possessing  the  crown,  fell  at  length 
without  a  struggle ;  and  their  greatness,  which  had  been 
founded  upon  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  the  Good  Lord 
James,  was  destroyed  by  the  rebellious  and  wavering  con- 
duct of  the  last  Earl. 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  remained  nearly  twenty 
years  a  banished  man  in  England,  and  was  almost  forgot- 
ten in  his  own  country  until  the  subsequent  reign,  when, 
in  1484,  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  in  a  small 
excursbn  which  he  had  attempted  to  make  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Annandale.  He  surrendered  to.  a  brotlier  of 
Kirkpatrick  of  Closebum,  who,  in  the  Earl's  better  days, 
bad  been  his  own  vassal,  and  who  shed  tears  at  seeing  his 
dd  master  in  such  a  lamentable  situation.     He  even  pro- 

Ksed  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  fly  with  him  into  England; 
t  Douglas  rejected  tlus  ofier.  "  I  am  tired,"  he  said, 
"  of  exile;  and  as  tliere  is  a  reward  ofiered  by  the  King 
for  my  head,  I  had  rather  it  were  conferred  on  you,  who 
were  always  faithful  to  me  while  I  was  faithful  to  myself, 
than  on  any  one  else."  Kirkpatrick,  however,  acted 
kindly  and  generously.  He  secured  the  Earl  in  some 
secret  abode,  and  did  not  deliver  him  up  to  the  King 
until  he  had  a  promise  of  his  life.  Douglas  was  then  or- 
dained to  be  put  into  the  Abbey  of  Lindores,  to  which 
sentence  he  submitted  calmly,  only  using  a  popular  prov- 
16 
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erb,  ^^  He  that  cannot  do  better  must  be  a  monk."  He 
lived  in  that  convent  four  years  afterwards,  and  with  him, 
as  the  last  of  his  family,  expired  the  principal  branch  of 
these  tremendous  Earls  of  Douglas. 

Other  Scottish  families  arose  upon  their  ruins,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distribution  made  of  their  immense  forfeit- 
ed estates,  to  those  who  had  assisted  the  King  in  suppres- 
sing their  power.  Amongst  these  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who, 
although  kmsman  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  had  sided  with 
the  King,  received  by  far  the  greater  share,  to  an  amount, 
indeed,  which  enabled  the  family,  as  we  shall  see,  to  pur- 
sue the  same  ambitious  course  as  that  of  their  kinsfolk  of 
the  elder  branch,  although  they  neither  rose  to  such  high 
elevation,  nor  sunk  into  the  same  irreparable  ruin  which 
was  the  lot  of  the  original  family. 

Hamilton  also  rose  into  power  on  the  fall  of  the  Doug- 
las. His  opportune  desertion  of  his  kinsman  at  Aberconi 
was  accounted  good  service,  and  was  rewarded  with  large 
grants  of  land,  and  at  last  with  the  hand  of  the  King's  eld- 
est daughter  in  marriage. 

Sir  David  Scott  of  Kirkhurd  and  Buccleuch  obtained 
also  great  gifts  of  land  for  his  clan's  service  and  his  ovm^ 
at  the  battle  of  Arkinholme,  and  began  that  course  of  great- 
ness which  raised  his  family  to  the  ducal  dignity. 

Such,  my  dear  child,  Is  the  course  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  downfall  of  one  great  man  or  family  is  the 
means  of  advancing  others,  as  a  falling  tree  throws  its 
seed  upon  the  ground,  and  causes  young  plants  to  arise  in 
its  room. 

The  English  did  not  make  much  war  upon  Scotland 
during  this  reign,  being  engaged  at  home  with  their  dread- 
ful civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.  For  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  the  Scots  had  the  advantage  in  the  baule 
of  Sark,  and  m  two  other  actions. 

Relieved  from  the  rivalship  of  the  Douglas,  and  from 
the  pressure  of  constant  war  with  England,  James  11. 
governed  Scodand  firmly.  The  kingdom  enjoyed  con- 
siderable tranquillity  durmg  his  reign ;  and  his  last  Par- 
liament were  Mq  to  recommend  to  him  the  regular  and 
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firm  execution  of  the  laws,  as  to  a  prince  who  possessed 
the  full  means  of  discharging  his  Idngly  office,  without 
resistance  from  evil  doers  or  infringers  of  justice.  This 
was  m  1458.  But  only  two  years  afterwards  all  these 
feir  hopes  were  blighted. 

The  strong  Border  Castle  of  Roxburgh  had  remainefl 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  ever  since  the  fetal  battle  of 
Durham.  The  King  was  determined  to  recover  tliis  bul- 
wark of  the  kingdom.  Breaking  through  a  truce  which 
existed  with  England  at  the  time,  James  summoned  to- 
gether the  full  force  of  his  kingdom  to  accomplish  tliis 
great  enterprise.  The  nobles  attended  in  numbers,  and 
well  accompanied,  at  the  summons  of  a  prince  who  was 
always  respected,  and  generally  successful  in  his  military 
undertakings.  Even  Donald  of  the  Isles  proved  himself 
a  loyal  and  submissive  vassal;  and  while  he  came  with 
a  force  which  showed  his  great  authority,  he  placed  it 
submissively  at  the  disposal  of  his  sovereign.  His  meo 
were  arrayed  in  the  Highland  fashion,  with  shirts  of  mail, 
two-handed  swords,  axes,  and  bows  and  arrows ;  and 
Donald  offered,  when  the  Scots  should  enter  Engkuid, 
that  he  would  march  a  mile  in  front  of  the  King's  host, 
and  take  upon  himself  tlie  danger  of  tlie  first  onset.  But 
James's  first  object  was  tlie  siege  of  Roxburgh.  Tliis 
strong  Casde  was  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Tweed  and  Teviot;  the  \;\'aters  of  the  Teviot,  rais- 
ed by  a  damhead  or  wear,  flowed  round  the  fortress,  and 
its  walls  were  as  strong  as  the  engineers  of  the  time  could 
raise.  On  former  occasions  it  l^d  been  taken  by  strata- 
gem, but  James  was  now  to  proceed  by  a  regular  siege. 

With  this  purpose  he  established  a  battery  of  such 
hrge  clumsy  cannon  as  were  constructed  at  that  time, 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tweed.  The  siege  had 
lasted  some  time,  and  the  army  began  to  be  weary  of  the 
undertaking,  when  they  received  new  spirit  from  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  with  a  gallant  body  of  fresh 
troops.  The  King,  out  of  joy  at  tliese  succours,  com- 
manded his  artillery  to  fire  a  volley  upon  the  Castle,  and 
stood  near  the  cannon  himself,  to  raarlc  the  eflect  of  the 
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shot.  ThQ  guns  of  tbe  period  were  awfcwanBy  ftimed 
out  of  bars  of  iron,  fastened  together  by  hoops  of  tbe 
same  metal,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  in  which  bar* 
rels  are  now  made.  They  were,  therefore,  fer  more 
Uable  to  accidents  than  modem  cannon,  which  are  cast  in 
one  entire  solid  piece,  and  then  bored  hoDow  by  a  ma- 
chine. One  of  tnese  ill-made  guns  burst  in  going  o£ 
A  fragment  of  iron  broke  James's  thigh-bone,  and  Killed 
him  on  the  spot.  Another  splinter  wounded  the  Eari  of 
Angus.  No  other  person  sustained  injury,  though  manv 
stood  around.  Thus  died  James  the  Second  of  Scotland, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  life,  after  reigning  twenty* 
four  years. 

This  King  did  not  possess  the  elegant  accomplishments 
of  his  father;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  slew  Doudas 
must  be  admitted  as  a  stain  upon  his  reputation.  Yet 
be  was  upon  the  whole  a  good  prince,  and  was  greatly 
lamented  by  his  subjects.  A  thorn  tree,  in  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh's  park  at  Fleurs,  still  shows  the  spot  where  be^ 
died. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

lUign  c/  James  III. — FnmrrecHon  of  the   Homes  and 
ffepburna-'Jilurder  of  the  King, 

Upon  the  lamentable  death  of  James  II.,  tbe  amgr 
which  lay  before  Roxburgh  was  gready  discouraged,  ana 
seemed  about  to  raise  the  siege.  But  Mai^aret,  tha 
widow  of  their  slmn  Monarch,  appeared  in  tjieir  councQ 
of  war,  leading  in  her  eldest  son,  a  child  of  ei^t  yean 
old,  who  was  the  successor  of  the  crown,  and  spoke  to 
ibem  these  gallant  words:  ^^Fye,  my  noble  lords,  tUbk 
not  now  shamefully  to  give  up  an  enterprise  which  is  so, 
bravely  begun,  or  to  abandon  the  revenge  of  this  ubk 
happy  accident  which  has  befallen  before  this  ill-omened^ 
castle.  Forward,  my  brave  lords,  and  persevere  b  yoor 
gndertakmg^  and  never  turn  your  backs  till  this  siege  ift 
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victOTOusly  ended.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  brave 
champions  needed  to  hear  from  a  woman,  and  a  widowed 
one,  the  courageous  advice  and  comfort  which  she  oi^ht 
rather  to  receive  from  you."  The  Scottish  nobles  re- 
ceived this  heroic  address  with  shouts  of  applause,  and 
persevered  in  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  until  the 

rison,  receiving  no  relief,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
place  through  famine.  The  governor  is  stated  to 
have  been  put  to  death,  and  in  the  animosity  of  the  Scots 
gainst  every  thing  concerned  with  the  death  of  their  King, 
they  levelled  the  walls  of  the  Castle  with  tlie  ground,  and 
the  Scottbh  army  returned  victorious  from  an  enterprise 
which  had  cost  them  so  dear. 

The  minority  of  James  III.  was  more  prosperous  than 
that  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  The  affairs  of  state 
were  guided  by  the  experienced  wisdom  of  Bisbop  Ken- 
nedy. Roxburgh  was,  as  we  have  said,  taken  and  de- 
stroyed. Berwick,  during  the  dissensions  of  the  Civil 
Wars  of  England,  was  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  which 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Kings  of  Norway,  were  ac- 
quired as  the  marriage  portion  of  a  Princess  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  who  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  King  of 
Scotland. 

These  favourable  circumstances  were  first  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Kennedy;  after  which  event, 
one  family,  tliat  of  the  Boyds,  started  into  such  a  degree 
of  temporary  power  as  seemed  to  threaten  the  public  tran-' 
quillity.  The  tutor  of  James  III.  was  Gilbert  Kennedv, 
a  wise  and  grave  man,  who  continued  to  regulate  the 
studies  of  the  King  after  the  death  of  his  brother  the 
prelate,  but  unadvisedly  called  in  to  his  assistance  Sir 
Alexander  the  brother  of  Lord  Boyd,  as  one  who  was 
younger  and  fitter  than  himself  to  teach  James  military 
exercises.  By  means  of  this  appointment,  Sir  Alexander, 
his  brother  Lord  Boyd,  and  two  of  his  sons,  beicame  so 
intimate  with  the  King,  that  they  resolved  to  take  him  from 
tmder  the  management  of  Kennedy  entirely.  The  Court 
was  then  residuig  at  Linliti^ow,  and  the  King,  while 
16* 
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dNTioad  cm  a  buitiag  partyi  was  penuaded  to  direct  bb 
horse's  head  to  Edinburdi,  instead  of  returning^  Ken- 
oedyt  the  tutor>  hastened  to  oppose  the  King's  desirei 
and  seizing  his  horse  bv  the  bridle,  wished  to  lead  him 
back  to  Linlitheow.  Alexander  Boyd  rushed  forward, 
and  strildng  with  a  hunting-staff  the  old  man,  who  had 
deserved  better  usage  at  his  hand,  forced  him  to  quit  the 
King's  rein,  and  accomplished  hi^  purpose  of  carrying 
James  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  entered  upon  the  admmis- 
tration  of  affairs,  and  having  granted  a  solemn  pardon  to 
the  Boyds  for  wliatever  violence  had  occurred  in  ih&at 
proceedings,  he  employed  them  for  a  time.  Sir  Thomas, 
one  of  Lord  Boyd's  sons,  was  honoured  with  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Margaret,  the  King's  eldest  sister,  and  was 
c;reated  Earl  of  Arran.  He  deserved  even  this  elevatioo 
by  his  personal  accomplishments,  if  he  approached  the 
character  given  of  him  by  an  English  gentleman.  He  is 
described  as  ''the  most  courteous,  eentle,  wise,  kind| 
companionable,  and  bounteous  Earl  of  Arran;" — and  again, 
as  "  a  light,  able-bodied,  well-spoken  man,  a  goodly  arcner, 
and  a  knight  most  devout,  most  perfect,  and  most  true  to 
his  lady." 

Notwithstandmg  his  accomplishments,  the  suddai  rise 
of  his  family  was  followed  by  as  sudden  a  fall.  The 
King  deprived  the  Boyds  of  their  offices,  and  caused 
tliem  to  be  tried  for  the  violence  committed  at  Linlith- 
gow^  notwithstanding  the  pardon  which  he  himself  had 
granted.  Sir  Alexander  Boyd  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. Lord  Boyd  and  his  sons  escaped,  and  died  in 
exile.  After  the  deatli  of  Sir  Thomas,  (the  Earl  of  Ar- 
ran,) the  Princess  Margaret  was  married  to  the  Lord 
Hamilton,  to  whom  she  carried  die  estate  and  title  of 
Arran. 

It  was  after  the  fall  of  tlie  Boyds  tliat  the  King  came 
to  administer  the  government  in  person,  and  that  the  de- 
fects of  his  character  began  to  appear.  He  was  timo^ 
ous,  a  great  (ailing  in  a  warlike  age ;  and  his  cowardice 
made  him  suspicious  of  his  nobility,  and  particularly  of 
his  two  brothers.     He  was  fond  of  money,  and  therefore 
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did  DOC  use  that  generosiQr  towards  bis  powerfol  subjects 
which  was  necessary  to  secure  their  attachment,  but,  on 
the  contrarv,  endeavoured  to  obtain  riches  by  encroach- 
ing upon  toe  rights  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  thus 
made  himself  at  once  hated  and  contemptible.  He  was 
fixid  of  the  fine  arts,  as  they  are  called,  a  disposition 
sraceful  in  a  monarch,  if  exhibited  with  due  regara  to  his 
dignity.  But  he  made  architects  and  musicians  his  prin- 
cipal companions,  excluding  his  nobility  from  the  per- 
sonal familiarity  to  which  he  admitted  those  whom  the 
haughty  Barons  of  Scotland  termed  masons  and  fiddlers. 
Codiran,  an  architect,  Roeers,  a  musician,  Leonard,  a 
smith,  Hommel,  a  tailor,  and  Torphichen,  a  fencbg-mas- 
ter,  were  his  counsellors  and  companions.  These  habits 
of  low  socieQr  excited  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  who  be- 
gan to  make  comparisons  betwixt  the  King  and  his  two 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Albany  and  Mar,  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  James. 

Both  these  princes  were  of  appearance  and  manners 
such  as  were  then  thought  most  suited  to  their  royal  birth. 
This  is  the  description  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  by  an  an- 
cient Scottish  author:  He  was  well  proportioned,  and  taU 
in  stature,  and  comely  in  his  countenance,  that  is  to  say, 
broad-faced,  red-nosed,  large-eared,  and  having  a  very 
awful  countenance  when  it  pleased  him  to  speak  with  those 
who  had  displeased  him.  Mar  was  of  a  less  stem  tem- 
per, and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  approached  his 
E2rson,  by  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  manners, 
oth  princes  were  excellent  in  the  military  exercises  of 
tilting,  hunting,  hawking,  and  other  personal  accomplish- 
ments, for  which  their  brother,  the  King,  was  unfit,  by 
taste,  or  from  timidity,  although  they  were  in  those  times 
reckoned  indispensable  to  a  man  of  rank. 

Perhaps  some  excuse  for  the  King*s  fears  may  be 
found  in  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
who,  like  the  Douglasses  and  Boyds,  often  nourished 
schemes  of  ambition,  which  they  endeavoured  to  gratify 
by  exercbing  a  control  over  the   King's  person.     The 
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following  incident  may  serve  to  amuse  yon,  among  so 
many  melancholy  tales,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  you 
llie  manners  of  die  Scottish  Kings,  and  the  fears  which 
James  entertained  for  the  enterprises  of  the  nobility. 

About  the  year  1474,  Lord  Somerville  being  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  King's  court,  James  III.  offered  to  come 
and  visit  him  at  his  Castle  of  Cowthally,  near  the  town  of 
Camwath,  where  he  then  lived  in  all  the  rude  hospitafinr 
of  the  time,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  remarkable.  It 
was  his  custom,  when,  being  from  home,  he  intended  to 
return  to  the  castle  with  a  party  of  guests,  merely  to  write 
the  words,  Speales  and  rcuces;  that  is,  spits  and  ranges, 
meaning  by  this  hint  that  there  should  be  a  great  quantiQr 
of  food  prepared,  and  that  the  spits  and  ranges,  or  frame- 
work on  which  they  turn,  should  be  put  into  employment. 
Even  the  visit  of  the  King  himself  did  not  mduce  Lord 
Somerville  to  send  any  other  than  his  usual  intimation, 
only  he  repeated  it  three  times,  and  despatched  it  to  Us 
casde  by  a  special  messenger.  The  paper  was  delivered 
to  the  Lady  SomerviUe,  who,  having  been  lately  married, 
was  not  quite  accustomed  to  read  her  husband's  hand- 
writing, wiiich  probably  was  not  very  good,  in  those  tim^ 
when  noblemen  used  the  sword  more  than  the  pen.  So 
the  lady  sent  for  the  steward,  and,  after  laying  their  beads 
together,  instead  of  reading  Speates  and  raxes^  8peaU$ 
and  raxes,  Speates  and  raxes,  they  made  out  the  writing 
to  be  Spears  and  jacks,  spears  and  jacks,  spears  and 
jacks.  Jacks  were  a  sort  of  leathern  doublet,  covered 
with  plates  of  iron,  worn  as  armour  by  horsemen  of  in- 
ferior rank.  They  concluded  tlie  meaning  of  these  ter^ 
rible  words  to  be,  tliat  Lord  Somerville  was  in  some  db* 
tress,  or  engaged  in  some  quarrel  in  Edinburgh,  and 
wanted  assistance;  so  that,  instead  of  killing  catde  and 
preparing  for  a  feast,  they  collected  armed  men  tc^tber, 
and  got  ready  for  a  fray.  A  party  of  two  hundred  horse- 
men were  speedily  assembled,  and  were  trottinc  over  die 
moors  to  Edinburgh,  when  they  observed  a  large  com- 
pany of  gendemen  employed  in  the  sport  of  hawking,  on 
the  side  of  Corsett-hill.     This  was  the  King  and   Lord 
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Soniarvine>  who  were  on  their  road  to  CowthaDy,  taking 
their  sport  as  they  went  along.  The  appearance  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  armed  men  soon  turned  their  game  to 
earnest ;  and  the  Kine,  who  saw  the  Lord  Somerville's 
banner  at  the  bead  of  the  troop,  concluded  it  was  some 
rebellious  -  enterprise  against  his  person,  and  cliarged  the 
Baron  with  treason.  Lord  Somerville  declared  his  inno* 
cence.  '^Yonder/'  said  he,  ^^are  indeed  mv  men  and  my 
banner,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  cause  that 
has  brouebt  them  here.  But  if  your  Grace  will  permit  me 
to  ride  forward,  I  will  soon  see  the  cause  of  this  disturb- 
ance. In  the  meantime,  let  my  eldest  son  and  heir  remab 
as  a  hostage  in  your  Grace's  power,  and  let  him  lose  his 
head  if  I  prove  false  to  ray  duty."  The  King  accordingly 
permitted  Lord  Somerville  to  ride  towards  his  followers, 
when  the  matter  was  soon  explained  by  those  who  conh» 
manded  them.  The  mistake  was  then  only  subject  of 
merriment ;  for  the  King,  looking  at  the  letter,  protested 
be  himself  would  have  read  it  spears  and  jacks,  rather  than 
apeats  and  raxes.  When  they  came  to  Cowthally,  the 
lady  was  much  out  of  countenance  at  the  mistake.  But 
die  King  greatly  praised  her  for  the  despatch  which  she 
bad  used  in  raising  men  to  assist  her  husband,  and  said  he 
hoped  she  would  always  have  as  brave  a  band  at  his  service, 
when  the  King  and  kingdom  required  them.  And  thus 
every  thing  went  happily  off. 

It  was  natural  that  a  rrince  of  a  timid,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  severe  disposition,  such  as  James  III.  seems  to 
have  bad,  should  see  with  anxiety  the  hold  which  his 
brothers  possessed  over  the  hearts  of  his  subjects;  and 
the  insmuati<M)s  of  the  unworthy  familiars  of  his  private 
hours  turned  that  anxjeQr  and  suspicion  into  deadly  and 
implacable  hatred.  Various  causes  combined  to  induce 
the  mean  and  obscure  favourites  of  James  to  sow  enmity 
betwixt  him  and  his  brothers.  The  Homes  and  Hepbums, 
fiunilies  which  had  risen  into  addiuonal  power  after  the 
fell  of  the  Doudasses,  had  several  private  disputes  vrith 
Albimy  concerning  privileges  and  properQr  belonging  to 
the  Earldom  of  March,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him 
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by  his  &ther.  Albany  was  also  Lord  Warden  of  the  east 
frontiers,  and  in  that  capacity  had  restrained  and  disobliged 
those  powerful  clans.  To  be  revenged,  they  made  in- 
terest widi  Robert  Cochran,  the  King's  principal  adviser, 
and  eave  him,  it  is  said,  large  bribes  to  put  Albany  out  of 
credit  with  the  King.  Cochran's  own  interest  suggested 
the  same  vile  course,  for  he  must  have  been  sensible  that 
Albany  and  Mar  disapproved  of  the  King's  intimacy  with 
him  and  his  companions. 

These  unwortny  favourites,  therefore,  set  themselves  to 
fill  the  King's  mmd  with  apprehensions  of  dangers  which 
were  to  arise  to  him  from  his  brothers.  They  informed 
him  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  consulted  witches  when  and 
how  the  King  should  die,  and  that  it  had  been  answ^^ 
that  he  should  fall  by  means  of  his  nearest  relations.  They 
brought  to  James  also  an  astroI(^er,  that  is,  a  man  who 
pretended  to  calculate  future  events  by  the  motion  of  the 
stars,  who  told  him  that  in  Scotland  a  Lion  should  be  killed 
by  his  own  whelps.  All  these  things  wrought  on  the  jealous 
and  timid  disposition  of  the  King,  so  that  he  seized  upon 
both  his  brethren.  Albanv  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  but  Mar's  fate  was  instantly  decided.  The 
king  caused  bis  brother  to  be  put  to  deadi  by  stifling  him 
in  a  bath,  or,  as  other  historians  sa^,  by  causing  him  to  be 
bled  to  death.  James  III.  committed  this  horrid  crime, 
in  order  to  avoid  dangers  which  were  in  a  great  measure 
imaginary;  but  we  shall  find  that  the  death  of  his  brother 
Mar  rather  endangered  than  added  to  his  safety. 

Albany  was  in  danger  of  the  same  fate,  but  some  of  his 
fiiends  in  France  or  Scotland  had  formed  a  plan  of  res- 
cuing him.  A  small  sloop  came  into  the  road-stead  of 
Leith,  loaded  with  wine  of  Gascony,  and  two  small  bar- 
rels were  sent  up  as  a  present  to  the  imprb(Hied  Prmce. 
The  guard  having  suffered  the  casks  to  be  carried  to  Al- 
bany's chamber,  the  Duke,  examining  them  in  private, 
found  that  one  of  them  contained  a  roll  of  wax,  enclosing 
a  letter,  exhorting  him  to  make  his  escape,  and  promising 
that  the  little  vessel  which  brought  the  wine  should  be 
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ready  to  receive  him  if  he  could  gain  tlie  water-side. 
The  letter  conjured  him  to  be  speedy,  as  there  was  a 
purpose  to  behead  him  on  the  day  following.  A  coil  of 
ropes  was  also  enclosed  in  the  same  cask,  to  effect  his 
descent  from  the  castle  wall,  and  the  precipice  upon  which 
it  is  built.  There  was  a  faidiful  attendant,  his  chamber- 
lain, imprisoned  with  him  in  the  same  chamber,  who  prom- 
ised to  assist  his  master  in  this  perilous  undertaking.  The 
first  point  was  to  secure  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  for 
which  purpose  Albany  invited  him  to  sup  with  him,  in 
order,  as  the  Duke  pretended,  to  taste  the  good  wine 
which  had  been  presented  to  him.  The  captain  of  the 
guard,  having  placed  his  watches  where  he  thought  there 
was  danger,  came  to  tlie  Duke's  chamber,  attended  by 
three  of  his  soldiers,  and  partook  of  a  collation.  After 
supper,  the  Duke  engaged  him  in  playing  at  tables  and 
dice,  and  the  captain,  seated  beside  a  hot  fire,  and  plied 
with  wine  by  the  chamberlain,  began  to  grow  drowsy, 
as  did  his  attendants,  on  whom  the  fiquor  had  not  been 
spared.  Then  the  Duke  of  Albany,  a  strong  man  and 
desperate,  leapt  from  table,  and  stabbed  the  captain  with 
a  whinger  or  dagger,  so  tliat  he  died  on  the  spot.  The 
like  he  did  to  two  of  the  captain's  men,  and  the  cham- 
berlain despatched  the  other,  and  threw  their  bodies  on 
the  fire.  This  was  the  more  easily  accomplished  that 
the  soldiers  were  intoxicated  and  stupified.  The^  then 
took  tlie  keys  from  the  captain's  pocket,  and  getting  out 
upon  the  walls,  chose  a  retired  comer,  out  of  the  watch- 
man's sight,  to  make  their  perilous  descent.  The  cham- 
berlain tried  to  go  down  the  rope  first,  but  it  was  too  short, 
so  that  he  fell  and  broke  his  thigh  bone.  He  then  called 
to  his  master  to  make  the  rope  longer.  Albany  returned 
to  his  apartment,  and  took  the  sheets  from  the  bed,  with 
which  he  lengthened  the  rope,  so  that  he  descended  the 
precipice  in  smety.  He  then  got  his  cliamberiain  on  his 
oack,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he 
might  remain  concealed  till  his  hurt  was  cured,  and  went 
himself  to  the  sea-side^  when,  upon  the  appointed  signal, 
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the  boat  came  ashore  and  took  him  off  to  the  ressel,  m 
which  he  sailed  for  Prance.  , 

During  the  night,  the  guards,  who  knew  that  their  ofB* 
cer  was  in  the  DukeVi  apartment  with  four  men,  could 
not  but  suppose  that  alf  was  safe;  but  when  daylight  show- 
ed them  the  rope  hanging  from  the  walls,  they  became 
alarmed,  and  hastened  to  tlie  Duke's  lodgings.  Here 
they  found  the  body  of  one  man  lying  near  tlie  door,  and 
the  corpses  of  the  Captain  and  other  two  lying  upon  the 
fire.  The  King  was  much  surprised  at  so  strange  an  es- 
cape, and  would  give  no  credit  to  it  till  he  had  examined 
the  place  with  his  own  eyes. 

The  death  of  Mar,  and  the  flight  of  Albany,  mcreased 
the  Insolence  of  King  James's  unworthy  favourites.  Ro- 
bert Cochran,  the  mason,  rose  into  great  power,  and  as 
every  man's  petition  to  the  King  came  through  his  hands, 
and  he  expected  and  received  bribes  to  give  his  counte- 
nance, he  amassed  so  much  wealth,  that  he  was  able  in  his 
turn  to  bribe  the  King  to  confer  on-  him  the  Earldom  of 
Mar,  with  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  deceased  Prince. 
All  men  were  filled  with  indignation  to  see  the  inheritance 
of  the  murdered  Duke,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
conferred  upon  a  mean  upstart  like  this  Cochran.  He 
was  guilty  of  another  piece  of  mal-administration,  by  mix- 
ing die  silver  coin  of  the  kingdom  with  brass  and  lead,  and 
thereby  decreasing  its  real  value,  while  orders  were  given 
by  proclamation  to  take  it  at  the  same  rate  as  if  it  were 
composed  of  pure  silver.  The  people  refused  to  sell 
their  com  ana  other  commodities  for  this  debased  coin, 
ivhich  introduced  great  distress,  confusion,  and  scarcity. 
Some  one  told  Cochran,  that  this  money  should  be  called 
in,  and  good  coin  issued  in  its  stead ;  but  he  was  so  confi- 
dent of  the  currency  of  the  Cochran-placks,  as  the  people 
called  them,  that  he  said,^"  The  day  I  am  lianged  they 
may  be  called  in;  not  sooner."  This  speech,  which  bie 
niade  in  jest,  proved  true  in  reality. 

In  the  year  1482,  the  disputes  with  England  had  come 
to  a  great  height,  and  Edward  IV.  made  preparations  to 
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aovade  Scotland,  principally  in  the  hope  of  reco\reriBg  the 
town  of  Berwick.  He  invited  the  Duke  of  Albany  from 
France  to  join  him  in  this  undertaking,  promising  to  place 
him  on  the  Scottish  throne  instead  of  his  brother.  This 
was  held  out  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  King  James,  and  the  eeneral  dispositions  which 
manifested  itself  in  Scotland  in  ravour  d*  Albany. 

But,  however  discontented  with  their  sovereign,  the 
Scottish  nation  showed  themselves  in  no  way  disposed  to 
receive  another  King  from  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
Parliament  assembled,  and  unanimously  determined  on  war 
against  Edward  the  Robber,  as  they  called  Eklward  IV. 
To  support  this  violent  language,  James  ordered  the  whole 
array  ot  the  kingdom,  that  is,  all  the  men  who  were  bound 
to  discharge  military  service,  to  assemble  at  the  Borough* 
moor  of  Edinburgh,  from  whence  they  marched  to  Lau- 
der, and  encamped  between  the  river  Leader  and  the  town 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  men. 

But  the  great  barons,  who  had  there  assembled  with 
their  followers,  were  less  disposed  to  advance  against  the 
English  than  to  correct  the  abuses  of  King  James's  admin- 
istration. 

Many  of  the  nobility  and  barons  held  a  secret  council  in 
the  church  of  Lauder,  where  they  enlarged  upon  the  evils 
which  Scotland  sustained  through  the  insolence  and  corrup- 
tion of  Cochran  and  his  associates.  Wliile  they  were  thus 
declaiming.  Lord  Gray  requested  their  attention  to  a  fable. 
**  The  mice,"  he  said,  "  being  much  annoyed  by  the  per- 
secution of  the  cat,  resolved  tliat  a  bell  should  be  hung 
about  puss's  neck,  to  give  notice  when  she  was  coming* 
But  though  the  measure  was  agreed  to  in  full  council,  it 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  because  no  mouse  had 
courage  enough  to  undertake  to  tie  the  bell  to  the  neck  of 
their  formidable  enemy."  This  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  though  they  might  make  bold  resolutions  against  the 
King's  mmisters,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one 
-courageous  enough  to  act  upon  them. 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Ancus,  a  man  of  gigantic  strength 
and  intrepid  courage,  ana  head  of  that  second  family  of 
17 
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Doudas  whom  I  before  mentioned,  started  up  \dien  Grajr 
had  done  sjpeaking.  '^  I  am  he,"  he  said,  ^^  who  will  beO 
the  cat;"  from  which  expression  he  was  distinguished  bjr 
the  name  of  Bell-the-Cat  to  his  dying  day. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  loud  authoritative  knocking  was 
heard  at  the  door.  This  announced  the  arrival  of  Coch- 
ran, attended  by  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men,  attached 
to  his  own  person,  di*essed  in  his  livery  of  white,  with 
black  facings,  and  armed  with  partizans.  His  own  per- 
sonal appearance  corresponded  with  this  magnificent  at- 
tendance. He  was  attired  in  a  riding  suit  of  black  velvet, 
and  had  round  his  neck  a  fine  chain  of  gold,  whilst  a 
bu^e-hom,  tipped  and  mounted  with  eold,  hung  down  by 
his  side.  His  helmet  was  borne  before  him,  richly  in- 
laid with  the  same  metal ;  even  his  tent  and  tent-cords 
were  of  silk,  instead  of  ordinary  materials.  In  this  gal- 
lant guise,  having  learned  there  was  some  council  hddmg 
among  the  nobilitv,  he  came  to  see  what  they  were  doing, 
and  it  was  with  this  purpose  that  he  knocked  furiously  at 
the  door  of  the  church.  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch* 
leven,  who  had  the  charge  of  watching  die  door,  de- 
manded who  was  there.  When  Cochran  answered, 
^^  The  Earl  of  Mar,"  the  nobles  greatly  rejoiced  at  hear- 
ing he  was  come,  to  deliver  himself,  as  it  were,  into  their 
hands. 

As  Cochrmi  entered  the  church,  Angus,  to  make  good 
his  promise  to  beU  the  cat,  met  him,  and  rudely  pulled  the 
gola  cliain  from  his  neck,  saying,  ^^  A  halter  would  better 
become  him."  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  at  the  same  time, 
snatched  away  his  bugle-horn,  saying,  ^^  Thou  hast  bees 
an  hunter  of  mischief  too  long." 

"Is  this  jest  or  earnest,  my  lords?"  said  Cochran^ 
more  astonished  than  alarmed  at  thb  rude  reception. 

"  It  is  sad  earnest,"  said  they,  "  and  that  thou  and  thy 
accomplices  shall  feel;  for  you  have  abused  the  Kill's 
favour  towards  you,  and  now  you  shall  have  your  reward 
according  to  your  deserts." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Cochran  or  his  guards  ofiered 
any  resbtance.     A  part  of  the  nobility  went  to  the  King's 
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pavilion,  and,  while  some  engaged  him  in  conversation, 
others  seized  upon  Leonard,  Hommel,  Torphichen,  and 
the  rest,  with  Preston,  one  of  the  onJy  two  gentlemen 
amongst  King  James's  minions,  and  hastily  condemned 
tliem  to  instant  death,  as  having  misled  the  King,  and 
misgoverned  the  kingdom.  The  only  person  who  escap- 
ed was  John  Ramsay  of  Balmain,  a  youth  of  honourable 
birth,  who  clasped  the  King  round  the  waist  when  he  saw 
the  others  seized  upon.  Him  the  nobles  spared  in  re** 
spect  of  his  youth,  for  he  was  not  above  sixteen  years, 
and  of  the  King's  earnest  intercession  m  his  behalf* 
There  was  a  loud  acclamation  among  the  troops,  who 
contended  with  each  other  in  offering  dieir  tent-ropes,  and 
the  halters  of  their  horses,  to  be  the  means  of  executing 
these  obnoxious  ministers.  Cochran,  who  was  a  man  m 
audacity,  and  had  first  attracted  the  King's  attention  bv 
his  behaviour  in  a  duel,  did  not  lose  his  courage,  thou^ 
he  displayed  it  in  an  absurd  manner.  He  had  the  vanity 
to  request  that  his  hands  might  not  be  tied  with  a  hemp- 
en rope,  but  with  a  silk-cord,  which  he  offered  to  furnish 
from  those  of  his  pavilion;  but  this  was  only  teaching  his 
enemies  how  to  give  his  feelings  additional  pain.  Th^ 
told  him  he  was  but  a  false  thief,  and  should  die  with  all 
manner  of  shame;  and  they  were  at  pains  to  procure  a 
hair-tether,  or  halter,  as  still  more  ignominious  than  one 
of  hemp.  With  this  they  hanged  Cochran  over  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  (now  demolished,)  in  the 
middle  of  his  companions,  who  were  suspended  on  each 
side  of  him.  When  the  execution  was  finished,  the 
lords  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  resolved  that 
tlie  King  should  remain  in  the  Casde  under  a  gende  and 
respectfm  degree  of  restraint. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  obtained  possession  of 
Berwick,  which  important  place  was  never  again  recov- 
ered by  the  Scots,  though  they  continued  to  assert  their 
claim  to  that  bulwark  of  the  Eastern  Marches.  The 
English  seemed  disposed  to  prosecute  their  advantages; 
but  the  Scottish  army,  having  moved  to  Haddington  to 
fight  them,  a  peace  was  concluded,  pardy  by  the  media- 
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don  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  seen  die  vmhjr  of 

any  hopes  which  the  Engl^h  had  ghren  him,  and,  lajiog 
aside  his  vievTs  upon  the  crown,  seemed  desirous  to  be- 
come the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  Albany,  and  the  celebrated  Ricluutl  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  (afterwards  Richard  the  Third,)  are  said  to 
have  negotiated  the  terms  of  peace,  as  well  between  the 
King  and  his  nobility,  as  between  France  and  England. 
They  had  a  personal  meeting  at  Edinburgh  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Scottish  Lords  who  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  since  the  King's  imprisonment.  The  Council 
would  pay  no  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  as 
an  Englishman,  they  jusdy  thought  had  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  affiiirs  of  Scodand;  but  to  the  Duke  of  Albany  they 
showed  much  reverence,  requesting  to  know  what  he  re- 
quired at  their  hands. 

^^  First  of  all,"  he  said,  '^  I  desu*e  that  the  King,  my 
brother,  be  set  at  liberty." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  who  was 
their  Chancellor,  '^  that  shall  be  presendy  done,  and  the 
rather  that  ^ou  desire  it.  As  to  the  person  who  is  with 
you,  (meamng  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,)  we  know  him 
not;  neither  will  we  arant  anything  at  his  asking.  But  we 
know  you  to  be  die  King's  brother,  and  nearest  heir  to  has 
Grace  after  his  infant  son.  Therefore,  we  put  the  King's 
person  at  your  disposal,  trusting  that  he  will  act  by  joar 
advice  in  future,  and  govern  the  kingdom,  so  as  not  to 
excite  the  discontent  of  the  people,  or  render  it  necessaiy 
for  us,  who  are  die  nobles  of  Scotland,  to  act  contrary  to 
his  pleasure." 

James  being  thus  set  at  liberty,  became,  to  appearance, 
so  perfecdy  reconciled  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  that  the  two  royal  brothers  used  die  same  cham- 
ber, the  same  table,  and  the  same  bed*  While  the  King 
attended  to  the  buildings  and  amusements  in  which  he 
took  pleasure,  Albany  admmistered  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  for  some  time,  with  applause.  But  the 
ambidon  of  his  temper  began  to  show  itself;  the  nadoa 
became  suspicious  of  his   intimate  connexion  with  the 
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Si^isfa,  and  just  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the 
Duke  aimed  still  at  obtaining  the  crown  by  the  assistance 
of  Richard  III.,  now  King  of  England.  The  Duke  was, 
therefore,  once  noore  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time,  assisting  the  English  a^nst  his 
countr}rmen.  He  was  present  at  that  skirmish  m  1483, 
where  the  old  Earl  of  Douglas  was  made  prisoner,  and 
oviy  escaped  by  the  speed  of  his  horse.  Albany  soon 
riter  retired  into  France,  where  he  formed  a  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  John,  afterwards  Reeent  of  Scotland  m  the  days  of 
James  V.  Albany  himself  was  wounded  severely  by  the 
splinter  of  a  lance  at  one  of  the  tournaments,  or  tilting- 
matches,  which  I  have  described  to  you,  and  died  m  con- 
sequence.  The  fickleness  with  which  be  changed  from 
one  side  to  imother,  disappointed  the  high  ideas  which  bad 
been  formed  of  his  character  in  youth. 

Freed  from  his  brother's  superintendence,  the  King 
gradually  sunk  back  mto  those  practices  which  had  form- 
erly cost  him  so  dear.  To  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  force 
put  on  his  person,  he  made  a  rule  that  none  should  appear 
armed  in  the  royal  presence,  except  the  King's  Guard, 
who  were  placed  under  the  command  of  that  same  John 
Ramsay  of  Balmain,  the  only  one  of  his  former  favourites 
who  had  been  spared  by  BeU-ihe-Cat,  and  the  other  nobles, 
at  the  insurrection  of  Lauder  Bridee.  This  gave  high  of- 
fence in  a  country,  where  to  be  without  arms  was  accounted 
both  unsafe  and  dishonourable. 

The  King's  love  of  money  also  grew,  as  is  often  the 
case,  more  excessive  as  he*  advanced  in  years.  He  would 
hardly  grant  anything,  whether  as  matter  of  favour  or  of 
right,  without  receiving  some  gift  or  gratuity.  By  this 
means  he  accumulated  a  quantity  of  treasure,  which,  con- 
sidering the  poverty  of  his  kingdom,  is  absolutely  marvel- 
lous. His  "black  chest,"  as  his  strong  box  was  popu- 
larly called,  was  brimful  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  besides 
3uantities  of  plate  and  jewels.  But  while  he  hoarded 
lese  treasures,  be  was  augmentmg  the  discontent  of  both 
the  nobility  and  people ;  and  amid  the  general  sense  of 
17* 
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the  King's  weakness,  and  batred  of  his  aTarice,  a  geoenl 
rebellion  was  at  lei^th  excited  against  him. 

The  King,  among  other  magnificent  establishments)  had 
bdlt  a  great  hall,  and  a  royal  chapel,  within  the  Castle  of 
Stirling,  both  of  them  specimens  of  finely  ornamented 
Gothic  architecture.  He  had  also  established  a  doable 
choir  of  musicians  and  singing  men  in  the  chapel,  design- 
mg  that  one  complete  band  should  attend  him  wherever  be 
went,  to  perform  Divine  service  before  his  pers(»i,  while 
the  other,  as  complete  in  every  respect,  should  reama  in 
daily  auendance  in  the  royal  chapel. 

As  this  establishment  necessarily  incurred  considerable 
expense,  James  proposed  to  annex  to  it  the  revenues  of 
the  Priory  of  Coldinghame,  in  Berwickshire.  This  rich 
Priory  had  its  lands  amongst  the  possessions  of  the  Homes 
and  iJbe  Hepbums,  who  had  established  it  as  a  kind  of 
right  that  the  Prior  should  be  of  one  or  other  of  these  two 
fiunilies,  in  order  to  insure  their  being  favourably  treated 
in  such  bargains  as  either  of  them  might  have  to  make 
with  the  Church.  When,  therefore,  these  powerful  clans 
imderstood  that,  instead  of  a  Home  or  Hepburn  beii^ 
named  Prior,  the  King  intended  to  bestow  tne  revenues 
of  Coldinghame  to  mamtain  his  Royal  Chapel  at  Stirling, 
diey  became  extremely  indignant,  and  began  to  hold  t 
secret  correspondence,  and  form  alliances,  with  all  the 
discontented  men  in  Scotland,  and  especially  with  Angus, 
and  such  other  lords  as  had  been  engaged  in  the  afiair  of 
Lauder  Bridge,  who  naturally  entertauied  apfH-ehensions 
that  the  King  would,  one  day  or  other,  find  a  means 
of  avenging  himself  for  the  slaughter  of  his  favourites, 
and  the  restraint  which  had  been  imposed  on  his  own 
person. 

By  the  time  that  the  King  heard  of  this  league  against 
him,  it  had  reached  so  great  a  head  that  everything  seem- 
ed to  be  prepared  for  war,  since  the  whole  lords  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  who  could  collect  theur  forces  with  a 
rapidity  imknown  elsewhere,  were  all  in  the  field,  and 
r^y  to  act.  The  King,  naturally  timid,  was  induced 
to  fly  to  the  North.     He  fortified  the  Castle  of  Stirlii^, 
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eommanded  by  Sbaw  of  Fimree,  to  whom  he  cOnmiktMl 
the  custody  of  the  Prince  his  son,  and  beir-apparent)  charge 
ing  the  governor  neither  to  let  any  one  enter  the  Casde, 
nor  permit  any  one  to  leave  it,  as  he  loved  his  honour  and 
,his  life.  EspeciaUy  he  commanded  him  to  let  no  one 
have  access  to  his  son.  His  treasures  he  deposited  in 
Edinburgh  Castle;  and  having  thus  placed  m  saiety,  as  he 
thought,  the  two  things  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  he  host-* 
ened  to  the  north  country,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
i^eat  lords  and  gentlemen  to  the  nortli  of  the  Forth;  so  that 
It  seemed  as  if  the  south  and  the  north  of  Scotland  were 
about  to  fight  against  each  other. 

The  King,  in  passing  through  Fife,  visited  the  last  Earl 
of  Dou^as,  who  had  been  compelled,  as  I  have  before 
uAd  you,  to  become  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Lindores. 
He  offered  him  full  reconciliation  and  forgiveness,  if  he 
would  once  more  come  out  into  the  world,  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  former 
authority,  withdraw  from  the  banners  of  the  rebel  peers 
such  of  the  southland-men,  as  might  still  remember  the 
fame  of  Douglas.  But  the  views  of  the  old  Earl  were 
turned  towards  another  world,  and  he  replied  to  the  King 
—"Ah,  sir,  your  Grace  has  kept  me  and  your  black  cask* 
et  so  long  under  lock  and  key,  that  the  time  in  which  we 
might  have  done  you  good  service  is  passed  and  gone." 
In  s^ng  this,  he  alluded  to  the  King's  hoard  of  treasure, 
which,  if  he  had  spent  it  in  time,  might  have  attached  many 
to  his  person,  as  he,  Douglas,  when  younger,  could  have 
raised  men  in  his  behalf;  but  now  the  period  of  getting  aid 
fix)m  either  source  was  passed  away. 

Meanwhile,  Angus,  Home,  Bothwell,  and  others  of  the 
insurgent  nobility,  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  into  their 
hands  the  person  of  the  Prince,  resolving  that,  notwith- 
standing his  being  a  child,  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
his  authority  to  oppose  that  of  his  father.  Accordingly, 
they  bribed,  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  Shaw,  tlie  gov- 
ernor of  Stirling  Casde,  to  deliver  the  Frmce  (afterwards 
James  IV.)  into  their  keeping.     When  they  had  possess- 
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ed  themselves  of  Prince  James's  person,  they  collected 
their  army,  and  published  proclamations  in  his  name,  mti- 
mating  that  King  James  IIi.  was  bringing  Englishmen  mto 
the  country  to  assist  in  overturning  its  hberties, — that  he 
had  sold  the  frontiers  of  Scotland  to  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  to  the  governor  of  Berwick,  and  declaring 
that  they  were  united  to  dethrone  a  King  whose  intentions 
were  so  unkingly,  and  to  place  his  son  in  his  stead.  These 
allegations  were  false;  but  the  King  was  so  unpopular,  that 
they  were  listened  to  and  believed. 

James,  in  the  meantime,  arrived  before  Stu'ling  at  ibe 
head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  passing  to  tlie  gate  of 
the  Castle,  demanded  entrance.  But  the  governor  refus- 
ed to  admit  him.  The  King  then  eagerly  demanded  hb 
son,  to  which  the  treacherous  governor  replied,  that  the 
lords  had  taken  the  Prince  from  liim  against  his  wiU. 
Then  the  poor  King  saw  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  said 
in  wrath,  "  False  villain,  thou  hast  betrayed  me;  but  if  I 
live,  thou  shalt  be  rewarded  according  to  thy  deserts!" 
If  the  King  liad  not  been  thus  treacherously  deprived  of 
Stirling  Casde,  he  might,  by  means  of  that  fortress,  have 
avoided  a  battle  until  more  forces  had  come  up  to  his  as- 
sistance; and,  in  that  case,  might  have  overpowered  the 
rebel  lords,  as  his  father  did  the  Douglasses  before  Aber- 
com.  Yet  having  with  him  an  army  of  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men,  he  moved  boldly  towards  die  insurgents. 
The  Lord  David  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  in  particular,  en- 
couraged the  King  to  advance.  He  had  joined  him  with  a 
thousand  horse  and  three  tliousand  footmen  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Fife  and  Kinross;  and  now  riding  up  to  the  King 
on  a  fiery  gray  horse,  he  lighted  down,  and  entreated  the 
King's  acceptance  of  that  noble  animal,  which,  whether  he 
had  occasion  to  advance  or  retreat,  would  beat  every  other 
horse  in  Scodand,  provided  the  King  could  keep  his  saddle. 

The  King  upon  this  took  courage,  and  advanced  against 
the  rebels,  confident  m  his  great  superiority  of  numbers. 
The  field  of  batUe  was  not  above  a  mile  or  two  distant 
firom  that  where  Bruce  had  defeated  the  English  on  the 
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l^ocioiis  di^  of  Bmnockburn,  but  the  (afie  of  his  descendaat 

and  successor  was  widely  different. 

The  King's  army  was  divided  into  three  great  bodies. 
Ten  thousand  Highlanders,  under  Huntly  and  Atbole,  led 
the  van — ten  thousand  more,  from  the  westland  counties, 
were  led  by  the  Lords  of  Erskine,  Graham,  and  Men- 
teith.  The  King  was  to  command  the  rear,  in  which  the 
burghers  sent  by  the  different  towns  were  stationed.  The 
Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lord  David  Lindsay,  with  the  men 
of  Fife  and  Angus,  had  the  right  wing;  Lord  Ruthven 
conmianded  the  left,  with  tlie  people  of  Stratheam  and 
Stormont. 

The  King,  thus  moving  forward  in  order  of  battle,  called 
for  the  horse  which  Lord  David  Lindsay  had  given  him, 
that  he  might  ride  forward  and  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  He  saw  them  from  an  eminence  advancing  in 
three  divisions,  having  about  six  thousand  men  in  each* 
The  Homes  and  Hepbums  had  the  first  division,  with  the 
men  of  the  East  Borders  and  of  East  Lothian.  The  next 
was  composed  of  the  Western  Borderers,  or  men  of  Lid* 
desdale  and  Annandale,  with  many  from  Galloway.  The 
third  division  consisted  of  the  rebel  lords  and  their  choicest 
followers,  bringing  with  them  the  young  Prince  James,  and 
displaying  the  broad  banner  of  Scotland. 

When  the  King  beheld  his  own  ens^n  unfurled  agunst 
him,  and  knew  that  hb  son  was  in  the  hostile  ranks,  his 
heart,  never  very  courageous,  began  altogether  to  fail  him; 
for  he  remembered  the  prophecy,  that  ne  was  to  fall  by 
his  nearest  of  kin,  and  also  what  the  astrologer  had  told 
him  of  the  Scottish  lion  which  was  to  be  strangled  by  his 
own  whelps.  These  idle  fears  so  preyed  on  Jameses 
mind,  that  they  became  visible  to  those  around  him,  who 
conjured  him  to  retire.     But  at  that  moment  the  batde 


be  Homes  and  Hepbums  attacked  tlie  King's  ran*' 
guard,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Highlanders  with  voUeys 
of  arrows.  On  this  the  Borderers  of  Liddesdale  and 
Annandale,  who  bore  spears  longer  than  those  used  in 
the  other  parts  of  Scotland,  charged  with  the  wild  and 
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fbrious  cries,  which  thqr  called  their  shgan^  and  bore  down 
the  royal  forces  opposed  to  them. 

Surrounded  by  sights  and  sounds  to  which  he  was  so 
little  accustomed,  James  lost  his  remaining  presence  ct 
mind,  and  turning  his  back,  fled  towards  Stirling.  But  he 
was  unable  to  manage  the  gray  horse  given  him  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  which,  taking  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  ran  full  gallop 
down-hiU  into  a  litde  hamlet,  where  was  a  mill,  called 
Beaton's  Mill.  A  woman  had  come  out  to  draw  water 
at  the  mill-dam,  but,  terrified  at  seeing  a  man  in  complete 
armour  coming  down  towards  her  at  full  speed,  she  left 
her  pitcher,  and  fled  back  into  the  mill.     The  sight  of  the 

Eitcher  frightened  the  King's  horse,  so  that  he  swerved  as 
e  was  about  to  leap  the  brook,  and  James,  losing  his  seat, 
fell  to  the  ground,  where,  being  heavily  armed  and  sorely 
bruised,  he  remained  motionless.  The  people  came  out, 
look  him  into  the  mill,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed.  When  he 
came  to  himself,  he  demanded  the  assistance  of  a  priest 
The  miller's  wife  asked  wbo  he  was,  and  he  imprudently 
replied,  "I  was  your  King  diis  morning."  With  equal 
imprudence  the  poor  woman  ran  to  the  door,  and  caOed 
with  loud  exclamations  for  a  priest  to  confess  the  King. 
<^  I  am  a  priest,"  said  an  unknown  person,  who  had  just 
come  up;  "lead  me  to  the  King."  When  he  saw  the 
King,  he  kneeled  with  apparent  humility,  and  asked  him, 
**  Whether  he  was  morudly  wounded  ?"  James  replied, 
that  his  hurts  were  not  mortal,  if  they  were  carefully  look* 
ed  to ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  desired  to  be  confessed, 
and  receive  pardon  of  his  sins  from  a  priest,  according  to 
the  iashion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  "This  shaU  presently 
give  thee  pardon!"  answered  the  assassin ;  and,  drawing  a 
,  poniard,  he  stabbed  the  King  four  or  five  times  to  the 
vety  heart;  then  took  the  body  on  his  back  and  departed, 
no  man  opposing  him,  and  no  man  knowing  what  ne  did 
with  the  body. 

Who  this  murderer  was  has  never  been  discovered,  nor 
whether  he  was  really  a  priest  or  not  There  were  three 
persons.  Lory  Gray,  Stirlii^  of  Keir,  and  one  Bortbwick 
a  priest,  observed  to  pursue  the  King  closely,  and  it  was 
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wtpfOBed  that  one  or  other  of  them  did  the  Uood^  deed* 
It  is  remaricable  that  Gray  was  the  son  of  that  Sir  Pat-> 
rick,  commonly  called  Cowe  Gray,  who  assisted  James 
II.  to  despatch  Douglas  in  Stirling  Castle.  It  would  be 
a  singular  coincidence  if  the  son  of  this  active  agent  in 
Douglas's  dedth  should  have  been  the  actor  in  that  of 
King  James's  son. 

The  battle  did  not  last  long  after  the  King  left  the  field, 
the  royal  party  drawmg  off  towards  Stirling,  and  the  vic- 
tors returning  to  their  camp.  It  was  fought  upon  the  18th 
June,  1488. 

Thus  died  King  James  the  Third,  an  unwise  and  unwar- 
like  Prince;  akhough,  setting  aside  the  murder  of  his 
brother  the  Earl  of  Mar,  his  character  b  rather  that  of  a 
weak  and  avaricious  man,  than  of  a  cruel  and  criminal 
sovereign.  His  taste  for  the  fine  arts  would  have  been 
becoming  in  a  private  person,  though  it  was  carried  to  a 
pitch  which  interfered  with  his  duties  as  a  sovereign.  He 
fell,  like  most  of  his  family,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  being 
only  thirty-six  years  old. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Reign  of  James  IV. — ^aoal  EsqflaiU  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood — Trial  of  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres — /»ra- 
sion  of  England  in  behalf  of  Perkin  Warbech — 
TVeaty  with  England^  and  Marriage  of  James  uitk 
Margaret  J  Daughter  of  Henry  VIL 

The  fate  of  James  III.  was  not  known  ht  some  time. 
He  had  been  a  patron  of  naval  affairs ;  and  on  the  great 
revolt  in  which  he  perished,  a  brave  sea  officer,  Sir  An- 
drew Wood  of  Largo,  had  taken  the  King's  side,  and  was 
tying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  not  far  distant  from  the  coast 
where  the  battle  was  fought.  He  had  sent  asliore  his 
botts,  and  brought  off  several  wounded  men  of  the  King's 
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Earty,  amongst  whom  it  was  supposed  might  be  the  King 
imself. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  this  important  point,  the  Lords  sent 
to  Sir  Andrew  Wood  to  come  on  shore,  and  appear  before 
their  council.  Wood  agreed,  on  condition  that  two  noble- 
men of  distinction,  Lords  Seton  and  Fleming,  should  go 
on  board  his  ships,  and  remain  there  as  hostages  for  his  safe 
return. 

The  brave  seaman  presented  himself  before  the  Coimcfl 
and  the  young  King  in  the  town  of  Leith.  As  soon  as  the 
Prince  saw  Sir  Andrew,  who  was  a  goodly  person,  and 
^richly  dressed,  he  went  towards  him,  and  said,  **  Sir,  are 
you  my  father  ? " 

"  I  am  not  your  father,"  answered  Wood,  the  tears  ftB- 
ing  from  his  eyes;  **  but  I  was  your  father's  ser^'ant  while 
he  lived,  and  shaU  be  so  to  lawful  authority  until  the  day  I 
die." 

The  Lords  then  asked  what  men  they  were  who  bad 
come  out  of  his  ships,  and  again  returned  to  them  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Sauchie. 

"  It  was  I  and  my  brother,'*  said  Sir  Andrew  undaunt- 
edly, "  who  were  desirous  to  have  bestowed  our  lives  in 
the  King's  defence." 

They  then  directly  demanded  of  him,  ^diether  the  King 
was  on  board  his  ships?  To  which  Sir  Andrew  repli^ 
with  the  same  ftmness,  "  He  is  not  on  board  my  vesscb. 
I  wish  he  had  been  there,  as  I  sliould  have  taken  care  to 
have  kept  him  safe  from  the  traitors  who  have  murdered 
him,  and  whom  I  trust  to  see  hanged  and  drawn  for  their 
demerits." 

These  were  bitter  answers ;  but  the  Lords  were  oblig- 
ed to  endure  them,  without  attempting  any  revenge,  fw 
fear  the  seamen  had  retaliated  upon  Fleming  and  Setoo. 
But  when  Sir  Andrew  had  returned  on  bo«ird  his  slnp, 
they  sent  for  the  best  seamen  in  the  town  of  Leith,  and 
offered  them  a  reward  if  they  would  attack  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  and  his  two  ships,  and  make  him  prisoner,  to  an- 
swer for  his  insolent  conduct  to  tlie  council.  But  Cq>tam 
Barton,  ooe  of  the  best  mariners  m  Leith,  replied  to  the 
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propoed  by  infonning  tbe  council,  that  tboogh  Sir  An- 
drew had  but  two  vessels,  yet  they  were  so  well  furnished 
with  artillery,  and  Sir  Andrew  himself  was  so  brave  and 
skilful,  that  no  two  ships  in  Scotland  would  be  a  match 
for  him. 

James  IV.  afterwards  received  Sir  Andrew  Wood  into 
high  favour;  and  he  deserved  it  by  his  exploits.  In  1490, 
a  squadron  of  five  English  vessels  came  into  the  Forth,  and 
plundered  some  Scottish  merchant-ships.  Sir  Andrew 
sailed  against  them  with  his  two  ships,  the  Flower,  and  the 
Yellow  Carvel,  took  the  five  English  vessels,  and,  making 
their  crews  and  commanders  prisoners,  presented  them  to 
tbe  King  at  Leith.  Henry  VII.  of  England  was  so  much 
incensed  at  this  defeat,  tliat  he  sent  a  stout  sea-captain, 
called  Stephen  Bull,  with  three  strong  ships,  equipped  on 
purpose,  to  take  Sir  Andrew  Wood.  They  met  him  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Friih,  and  fought  widi  the  utmost  cour- 
age on  both  sides,  attending  so  much  to  the  battle,  and  so 
little  to  any  thing  else,  that  they  let  their  ships  drift  with 
the  tide,  so  diat  the  action,  which  began  off  St.  Abb's 
Head,  ended  in  the  Frith  of  Tay.  At  length  Stephen 
Bull  and  his  three  ships  were  taken.  Sir  Andrew  again 
presented  the  prisoners  to  the  King,  who  sent  them  back 
to  England,  with  a  message  to  Henry  YIL,  that  the  Scots 
could  fight  by  sea  as  well  as  land. 

To  return  to  the  Lords  who  had  gained  the  victory  at 
•Saiicbie.  They  took  a  resolution,  which  appears  an  act 
of  daring  effrontery.  They  resolved  to  try  some  of  the 
principal  persons  who  had  assisted  King  James  III.,  in 
the  late  civil  commotion,  as  if  in  so  doing  they  had  com- 
mitted treas(Hi  against  James  IV.,  although  the  last  was 
not,  and  could  not  be  King,  till  after  his  father^s  death. 
They  determined  to  begin  with  Lord  David  Lindsay  of 
the  Bjrres,  a  man  well  acquainted  with  military  matters, 
but  otherwise  blunt  and  ignorant;  so  they  thought  it  would 
be  no  difiicuk  matter  to  get  him  to  submit  himself  to  the 
King's  pleasure,  wh^  they  proposed  to  take  a  fine  in 
money  from  him,  or  perhaps  confiscate  some  part  of  his 
lands.  This  they  thought  would  encourage  others  to  sub- 
18 
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mit  in  like  manner;  and  thus  the  conspirators  proposed  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  to  impoverish  those  who  had  been 
their  enemies. 

It  was  on  the  10th  May,  1489,  that  Lord  David  Lind- 
say was  called  upon  before  tlie  Parliament,  then  sitting  at 
Edinburgh,  to  defend  himself  against  a  charge  of  treason, 
which  stated,  ^^  that  he  had  come  in  arms  to  Sauchie  with 
the  King's  father  c^inst  the  King  himself,  and  had  given 
the  King's  father  a  sword  and  good  horse,  counsellmg  him 
to  devour  the  King's  grace  here  present." 
.  Lord  Lindsay  knew  notliing  about  the  forms  of  law- 
affairs,  but  hearing  himself  repeatedly  called  upon  to  an- 
swer to  this  accusation,  he  started  up,  and  told  the  nobles 
of  the  Parliament  they  were  all  villains  and  traitors  them- 
selves, and  that  he  would  prove  them  to  be  such  with  his 
sword.  The  late  King,  he  said,  had  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  villains,  who  had  brought  the  Prince  with  them 
to  be  a  pretext  and  colour  for  their  enterprise.  **  And," 
said  the  stout  old  lord,  addressing  himself  personally  to 
the  King,  who  was  present  in  Parliament,  "  if  your  Grace's 
father  were  still  living,  I  would  fight  for  him  to  the  death, 
and  stand  in  no  awe  of  these  false  hirdans — (that  is,  vil- 
lains.) Or,  if  your  Grace  had  a  son  who  should  come 
in  arms  against  you,  I  would  take  your  part  against  his 
abettors,  and  fight  in  your  cause  against  them,  three  men 
against  six.  Trust  me,  that  though  they  cause  your  Grrace 
to  believe  ill  of  me,  I  will  prove  in  the  end  more  faithful 
than  any  of  them." 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  felt  the  force  of  these  words, 
tried  to  turn  ofiT  their  effect,  by  saymg  to 'the  Kine,  that 
Lord  Lindsay  was  an  old-fashioned  man,  ignorant  of  legd 
forms,  and  not  able  to  speak  reverentty  in  Ins  Grace's 
presence. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  he  will  submit  himself  to  your 
Grace's  pleasure,  and  you  must  not  be  severe  with  hun;" 
and,  turning  to  the  Lord  David,  he  said,  ^'  It  is  best  for 
you  to  submit  to  the  King's  will,  and  his  Grace  wiH  be 
good  to  you." 
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Nowyou  must  know,  that  the  Lord  David  had  a  brother 
named  r atrick  Lindsay,  who  was  as  good  a  lawyer  as  Lord 
Lindsay  was  a  soldier. 

The  two  brothers  had  been  long  upon  bad  terms ;  but 
when  this  Mr.  Patrick  saw  the  Chancellor's  drift,  he  trod 
upon  his  elder  brother's  foot,  to  make  him  understand 
that  he  oueht  not  to  follow  the  advice  given  him,  nor 
come  into  the  King's  will,  which  would  be  in  fact  confess- 
ing himself  guilty.  The  Lord  David,  however,  did  not 
understand  the  hint.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  chanced 
to  have  a  sore  toe,  the  tread  of  his  brother's  foot  was 
painful  to  him,  so  that  he  looked  fiercely  at  him  and  said, 
*'  Thou  art  too  pert  to  stamp  upon  my  foot — if  it  were 
out  of  the  King's  presence,  I  would  strike  thee  upon  the 
face." 

But  Mr.  Patrick,  without  regarding  his  brother's  cause- 
less anger,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  assembled  nobles, 
and  besought  that  he  might  have  leave  to  plead  for  his 
brother;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  see  no  man  of  law  will  un- 
dertake his  cause  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  King's  Grace; 
and  though,  my  Lord,  my  brother  and  I  have  not  been 
friends  for  many  years,  yet  my  heart  will  not  suffer  me 
to  see  the  native  house  from  which  I  am  descended  perish 
for  want  of  assistance." 

The  King  having  granted  Mr.  Patrick  Lindsay  liberty 
of  speech  in  his  brother's  behalf,  he  began  by  objecting 
to  the  King's  sitting  in  judgment  in  a  case,  in  which  he 
was  himself  a  party,  and  had  been  an  actor.  "Where- 
fore," said  Mr.  Patrick,  "  we  object  to  his  presence  to  try 
this  cause,  in  which,  being  a  party,  he  ought  not  to  be  a 
judge.  Therefore  we  require  him,  in  God's  name,  to 
rise  and  leave  the  Court,  till  tlie  question  be  considered 
and  decided."  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lords 
having  conversed  together,  found  that  this  request  was 
reasonable. 

So  the  young  King  was  obliged  to  retire  mto  an  inner 
apartment,  which  be  resented  as  a  species  of  public  af- 
front. 
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Mr.  Patrick  next  endeavoured  to  procure  fcroar,  by 
entreating  the  Lords,  who  were  about  to  hear  the  cause, 
to  judge  it  with  impartiality,  and  as  they  would  wish  to  be 
dealt  with  themselves,  were  they  in  misfortune,  and  some 
party  adverse  to  them  possessed  of  power. 

"Proceed  and  answer  to  the  accusation,"  said  the 
Chancellor.     "  You  shall  have  justice  at  our  hands." 

Then  Mr.  Patrick  brought  forward  a  defence  in  point 
of  legal  form,  stating,  that  the  summons  required  that  the 
Lord  Lindsav  should  appear  forty  days  after  citation, 
whereas  the  forty  days  were  now  expired;  so  that  they 
could  not  be  legally  compelled  to  answer  to  the  accusation 
until  sunmioned  anew. 

This  also  was  found  good  law;  and  Lord  David  Lind* 
say,  and  the  other  persons  accused,  were  dismissed  for 
the  time,  nor  were  any  proceedings  ever  resumed  against 
them. 

Lord  David,  who  had  listened  to  the  defences  without 
understanding  their  meaning,  was  so  delighted  with  the 
unexpected  consequences  of  his  brother's  eloquence,  that 
he  broke  out  mto  the  following  rapturous  acknowledg- 
ment of  gratitude: — "Verily,  brother,  you  have  fine 
Eyet  words,  (that  is,  magpye  words.)  I  could  not  have 
elieved,  by  Saint  Mary,  that  ye  had  such  words.  For 
this  day's  labour  ye  shall  have  the  Mains  of  Kirk  for  your 
day's  wage." 

The  King,  on  his  side,  threatened  Mr.  Patrick  with  a 
reward  of  a  different  kind,  saying,  "  he  would  set  him 
where  he  should  not  see  his  feet  for  twelvemonths."  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  sending  Mr.  Pat- 
rick to  be  prisoner  m  the  dungeon  of  the  Castle  of  Roth- 
say,  in  the  island  of  Bute,  where  he  lay  for  one  year. 

It  is  curbus  to  find  that  the  King's  authority  was  so 
limited  in  one  respect,  and  so  arbitrary  in  anollier.  For 
it  appears,  that  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  Patrick 
Lindsay's  remonstrance,  and  leave  tlie  seat  of  regal  jus- 
tice, when  his  jurisdiction  was  decL'ned  as  that  of  a  partial 
i*|udge;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  right,  or  at 
east  the  power,  to  subject  die  objecting  party  to  a  long 
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«id  rigofoua  rniprisonment,  for  dischargiag  his  di^7  towards 
his  client 

James  IV.  was  not  long  upon  the  throne  ere  his  own 
reflections,  and  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  clergy^ 
made  him  sensible,  that  his  appearance  with  the  rebel 
Lords  against  his  fether  in  the  field  of  Sauchie  was  a  very 
sinful  action.  He  did  not  consider  his  own  youth,  nor 
the  enticements  of  the  Lords,  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  his  person,  as  any  sufficient  excuse  for  having  been, 
in  some  degree,  accessary  to  hb  lather's  death,  by  appear- 
ing in  arms  against  him.  He  deeply  repented  the  crime, 
and,  according  to  the  docUrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  it  by  various  acts  of 
penance.  Amongst  other  tokens  of  repentance,  he  caused 
to  be  made  an  iron  belt,  or  girdle,  which  he  wore  con- 
standy  under  his  clothes ;  and  every  year  of  his  life  he 
added  another  link  of  an  ounce  or  two  to  the  weight 
of  it,  as  if  he  desired  that  his  penance  should  not  be  re- 
laxed, but  rather  should  increase  durmg  all  the  days  of  his 
life. 

It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  these  feelings  of  re- 
pentance, that  me  King  not  only  forgave  that  part  of  the 
nobility  which  had  appeared  on  his  father's  side,  and  ab- 
stained finom  all  further  persecution  against  Lord  Lindsay 
and  others,  but  did  all  in  his  power  to  conciliate  their 
affections,  without  losing  those  of  the  other  party.  The 
wealth  of  his  fiither  enaUed  him  to  be  liberal  to  the  nobles 
on  both  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  more 
splendid  appearance  in  his  court  and  royal  state  than  had 
been  practised  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  him- 
self expert  m  afl  feats  of  exercise  and  arms,  and  encour- 
aged the  use  of  them,  and  the  practice  of  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments in  his  presence,  in  which  he  often  took  a  share 
himself.  His  authority,  as  it  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
king  who  had  reigned  since  the  time  of  James  L,  was  em- 
ployed for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  protection 
of  every  rank  of  his  subjects,  so  that  he  was  reverenced 
as  wdl  as  beloved  by  all  classes  of  his  people.  Scodand 
obtained,  under  his  administration,  a  greater  share  of  pros- 
18* 
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perity  dun  she  had  yet  enjoyed*  She  possessed  sOine 
share  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  success  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  together  with  the  King's  exertions  in  buildkig 
vessels,  made  the  country  be  respected,  as  having  consid- 
erabie  naval  power. 

These  advantages  were  greatly  increased  bv  the  unusually 
long  continuance  of  the  peace,  or  rather  the  truce,  with 
England.  Henry  VII.  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Ei^land,  after  a  dreadful  series  of  civil  strife,  and  being 
himself  a  wise  and  sagacious  monarch,  he  was  desirous  to 
repair,  by  a  long  interval  of  repose  and  quiet,  the  great 
damage  which  the  country  had  sustained  by  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  He  was  the  more  disposed  to  peace 
with  Scotland,  that  his  own  tide  to  the  throne  of  Ei^ghnd 
was  keenly  disputed,  and  exposed  him  more  than  cmce  to 
the  risk  of  invasion  and  insurrection. 

On  the  most  memorable  of  these  occasions,  Scotland 
was  for  a  short  time  ensaged  in  the  quarrel.  A  certain 
personage,  calling  himself  me  second  son  of  Edward  lY., 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
laid  claim  to  tlie  crown  which  Henry  YIL  wore.  On  the 
part  of  Henry,  this  pretended  Prmce  was  said  to  be  a  low- 
born Fleming,  named  Perkin  Warbeck,  trained  up  by  the 
Duchess  of  JBurgundy  to  play  the  part  which  he  now  as- 
sumed. It  is  not,  perlmps,  even  yet  certain  whether  he 
was  the  real  person  ne  called  liimself,  or  an  impostor.  In 
1496,  he  came  to  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  train 
of  foreigners,  and  accompanied  by  about  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  made  the  greatest  offers  to  James  lY.  providing 
he  would  assist  him  m  his  claims  against  England.  James 
does  not  appear  to  have  doubted  the  adventurer's  pre- 
tensions to  tne  character  which  he  assumed ;  he  recen^ed 
him  with  favour  and  distmction,  conferred  on  him  the 
hand  of  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Hundy,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Scodand,  and  dis- 
posed himself  to  lend  him  assistance  to  ascend  the  English 
throne. 

The  Scottish  King  widi  diis  view  entered  Ncmhum- 
berland,  and  invited  die  people  of  that  warh'ke  county  to 
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join  tb&  ranks  of  the  stq^posed  Prince.  But  the  Narthr 
uinbrians  paid  no  attention  to  this  invitation,  and  whai 
the  adventurer  besought  James  to  spare  the  country,  the 
Scottish  monarch  answered  with  a  sneer,  that  it  was  very 
kind  of  him  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  people  that  did 
not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  acknowledge  him.  The  Eng- 
lish in  1497  revenged  this  inroad  bv  an  bvasion  of  Ber- 
wickshire, in  which  they  took  a  small  casde,  called  Ayton. 
No  other  mischief  was  done  on  either  side,  for  James 
gave  up  the  cause  of  Parkin  Warbeck,  satisfied  either 
that  he  had  no  right  to  the  throne,  or  that  he  had  not  a 
bold  on  the  affections  of  any  considerable  party  sufficient 
to  make  such  a  right  good.  The  adventurer,  abandoned 
by  James,  made  afterwards  an  attempt  to  invade  England 
firom  Cornwall,  and,  being  made  prisoner,  was  executed 
at  Tyburn.  His  wife,  who  had  faithfully  attended  him 
through  all  his  m'lsfortunes,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry 
YH.,  who  assigned  her  a  pension,  and  reconmiended  her 
to  the  protection  of  his  Queen.  She  was  conmionly  call- 
ed, firom  her  grace  and  beauty,  the  White  Rose  of  Scot- 
land. 

After  this  short  war  had  been  made  up  by  a  truce 
of  seven  years,  Henry's  wisdom  was  employed  in  con- 
verting that  truce  into  a  stable  and  lasting  peace,  which 
might,  for  a  length  of  time  at  least,  unite  two  nations, 
whose  mutual  interest  it  was  to  remain  fiiends,  although 
unhappy  circumstances  had  so  long  made  them  enemies. 
The  grounds  of  the  inveterate  hostility  between  England 
and  Scodand  had  been  that  unhappy  claim  of  supremacy 
set  up  by  Edward  I.,  and  persevered  in  by  all  his  suc- 
cessors. This  was  a  right  which  England  would  not 
abandon,  and  to  which  die  Scots,  by  so  many  instances 
of  determined  resistance,  had  shown  they  would  never 
submit.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  there  had  been 
DO  regular  treaty  of  peace  betwixt  England  and  Scotland, 
except  for  the  few  years  which  succeeded  the  treaty  of 
Northampton.  During  this  long  period,  the  kindred  na- 
tions had  been  either  engaged  in  the  most  inveterate  wars, 
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or  reposing  diemselves  tonler  the  proiecCioQ  of  ehort  and 
doubtful  truces. 

The  wisdom  of  Henry  VII.  endeavoured  to  find  a 
remedy  for  such  sreat  evils,  by  trying  what  the  effeets  of 
gmitle  and  frien<Uy  influence  would  avail,  where  die  ex* 
tremity  of  force  had  been  employed  without  effect.  Tha 
King  of  England  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  Margaret, 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  princess,  to  James  IV.  b 
marriage.  He  offered  to  endow  her  with  an  ample  for^ 
tune,  and  on  that  alliance  was  to  be  founded  a  close  league 
of  friendship  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  Kings 
obliging  themselves  to  assist  each  other  against  all  the  rest 
of  me  world.  Unfortunately  for  both  countries,  but  par- 
ticularly so  for  Soodand,  this  peace,  designed  to  be  per- 
petual, did  not  last  above  ten  years.  Yet  the  good  policy 
of  Henry  VH.  bore  fruit  after  a  hundred  years  had  passed 
away;  and  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  James  lY. 
and  the  princess  Margaret,  an  end  was  put  to  all  fiiture 
national  wars,  by  their  great-grandson,  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land and  I.  of  England,  becoming  King  of  the  whole  island 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  claim  of  supremacy,  asserted  by  England,  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  treaty,  which  was  signed  4th  January 
1502;  but  as  the  monarchs  treated  with  each  other  on 
equal  terms,  that  claim,  which  had  cost  such  oceans  of 
Scottish  and  English  blood,  must  be  considered  as  having 
been  virtually  abandoned. 

This  important  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  gallant  English  nobleman, 
had  the  charge  to  conduct  the  Princess  Margaret  to  her 
new  kingdom  of  Scodand.  The  King  came  to  meet  lier 
at  NewbatUe  Abbey,  within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh.  He 
T^^as  gallantiy  dressed  in  a  jacket  of  crimson  velvet,  bor- 
dered with  cloth  of  gold,  and  had  hanging  at  his  back  his 
lure,  as  it  is  called,  an  implement  which  is  used  in  hawk- 
ing. He  was  distinguished  by  liis  strength  and  agility, 
leaping  on  his  horse  without  putting  his  toe  in  the  stirrup, 
and  always  riding  full-gallop,  follow  who  could.  When 
he  was  about  to  enter  Edinburgh  with  his  new  bride,  he 
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tnshed  her  to  ride  behind  him,  and  made  a  gentleman 
mount  to  see  whether  his  horse  would  carry  double.  But 
as  his  spirited  charger  was  not  broken  for  that  purpose, 
the  King  got  up  before  his  bride  on  her  palfrey,  which 
was  quieter,  and  so  they  rode  through  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh in  procession,  in  the  same  manner  you  may  now 
see  a  good  farmer  and  his  wife  riding  to  church.  There 
were  shows  prepared  to  receive  them,  all  in  the  romantic 
taste  of  the  age.  Thus  they  found  in  their  way  a  tent 
pitched,  out  of  which  came  a  knight  armed  at  all  points, 
with  a  lady  bearing  liis  bugle-horn.  Suddenly  another 
knight  came  up,  faid  took  away  the  lady.  Then  the  first 
knight  followed  him,  and  cliallenged  liiin  to  fight.  They 
drew  swords  accordingly,  and  fought  before  the  King  and 
Queen  for  their  amusement,  till  the  one  struck  the  sword 
out  of  the  other's  hands,  and  then  the  King  commanded 
the  battle  to  cease.  In  this  representation  ail  was  sport 
except  the  blows,  and  these  were  serious  enough.  Many 
other  military  spectacles  were  exhibited,  tihs  and  tourna- 
ments in  particular.  James,  calling  himself  The  Savage 
Knight,  appeared  in  a  wild  dress,  accompanied  by  the 
fierce  chiefs  from  the  Borders  and  Highlands,  who  fought 
with  each  other  till  several  were  wounded  and  slain  in 
these  ferocious  entertainments.  It  is  said  the  King  was 
not  very  sorry  to  see  himself  thus  rid  of  these  turbulent 
leaders,  whose  feuds  and  depredations  contributed  so 
often  to  the  public  disturbance. 

The  sports  on  occasion  of  the  Queen's  marriage,  and 
bdeed  the  whole  festivities  of  King  James's  reign,  and 
the  style  of  living  at  his  court,  showed  that  the  Scots,  in 
bis  time,  were  a  wealthier  and  a  more  elegant  people  than 
they  had  formerly  been.  James  IV.  was  renowned  among 
foreign  nations  for  the  splendour  of  his  court,  and  for  the 
honourable  reception  which  he  gave  to  strangers  who  vis- 
ited his  kingdom.  And  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapteri 
that  bis  leisure  was  not  entirely  bestowed  on  sport  anq 
pastime,  but  that  he  abo  made  wise  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

ImpravemerU  on  Scottish  Laws — Disputes  bctwun  Eng* 
land  and  Scotland — hcasion  of  England — Battle  qf 
Flodden^  and  Death  of  James  IV. 

During  the  season  of  tranquillity  which  followed  the 
marriage  of  James  and  Margaret,  we  find  that  the  King, 
with  his  Parliament,  enacted  many  good  laws  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country*  The  Highlands  and  Islands 
were  particularly  attended  to,  because,  as  one  of  the  acts 
of  Parliament  expressed  it,  diey  had  become  almost  sav- 
age for  want  of  justices  and  sherifis.  Magistrates  were 
therefore  appointed,  and  laws  made  for  die  government  of 
these  wild  and  unruly  people. 

Another  most  important  act  of  Parliament  permitted 
the  King,  and  his  nobles  and  barons,  to  let  their  land,  not 
only  for  military  service,  but  for  a  payment  in  money  or 
in  grain ;  a  reguladon  which  tended  to  introdoce  quiet 

Eeaceful  farmers  into  lands  occupied,  but  left  uncultivated, 
V  tenants  of  a  military  character.  Regulations  also  took 
place  for  attendance  on  Parliament,  and  the  representa^ 
tion  of  the  different  orders  of  society  in  that  assembly. 
The  possessors  of  lands  were  likewise  called  on  to  plant 
wood,  and  make  enclosures,  fish-ponds,  and  other  im* 
provements. 

All  these  regulations  show,  that  the  King  entertained  a 
sincere  wish  to  benefit  his  subiects,  and  entertained  liberal 
views  of  the  mode  of  accomplishing  that  object.  But  the 
unfortunate  country  of  Scodand  was  destined  never  to  re- 
main any  long  time  in  a  state  of  peace  or  improvement, 
and  accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  James's  reign,  events 
occurred  whicn  brought  on  a  defeat  still  more  calamitous 
than  any  which  the  kingdom  had  ]^et  received. 

Whue  Henry  VII.,  the  father-in-law  of  James,  contin- 
ued to  Ihrd,  his  wisdom  made  him  very  attentive  to  pre- 
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serve  tbe  peace  whicb  had  been  estaUisbed  betwixt  the 
two  countnes,  and  to  remove  all  tbe  petty  causes  of  quar- 
rel whicb  arose  from  time  to  time.  But  when  diis  wise 
and  cautious  monarcb  died^  be  was  succeeded  by  bis  son, 
Henry  VIIL,  a  prince  of  a  bold,  baugbty,  and  furious  dis- 
position, impatient  of  control  or  contradiction,  and  ratber 
desirous  of  war  tban  willing  to  make  any  concessions  for 
tbe  sake  of  peace.  James  IV.  and  be  resembled  eacb 
otber,  p^bajKS,  too  nearly  in  temper,  to  admit  of  tbeir 
continumg  intimate  friends. 

Tbe  military  disposition  of  Henry  cbiefly  directed  bim 
to  an  enterprise  against  France,  ana  tbe  King  of  France, 
on  bis  part,  desired  much  to  renew  the  old  alliance  with 
Scotland,  m  order  that  tbe  apprehension  of  an  invasion 
from  tbe  Scottish  frontiers,  mignt  induce  Henry  to  aban- 
don his  scheme  of  attacking  France.  He  knew,  that  the 
splendour  in  whicb  King  James  lived  had  exhausted  the 
treasures  which  his  father  had  left  behind  bim,  and  he 
concluded  that  the  readiest  way  to  make  him  a  friend,  was 
to  supply  bim  with  sums  of  money,  which  be  could  not 
otherwise  have  raised.  Qold  was  ako  freely  distributed 
amongst  the  counsellors  and  favourites  of  die  Scottish 
King.  This  liberality  showed  to  great  advantage,  when 
compared  with  the  very  opposite  conduct  of  the  King  of 
England,  who  delayed  even  to  pa^  a  legacy,  which  bad 
been  lefr  by  Henry  bis  father  to  bis  sister  die  Queen  of 
Scotland. 

Other  circumstances  of  a' different  kind  tended  to  create 
disagreements  between  England  and  Scotland.  James 
bad  been  extremely  desirous  to  increase  the  strength  of  his 
kingdom  by  sea,  and  its  commerce ;  and  Scotland  pre- 
senting a  great  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  numerous  har- 
bours, bad  at  this  time  a  considerable  trade.  The  royal 
navy,  besides  one  vessel  called  tbe  Great  Michael,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  consisted,  it  is  said, 
of  sixteen  ships  of  war.  He,  therefore,  paid  particular 
attention  to  naval  affairs. 

It  chanced  that  one  Jolin  Barton,  a  Scottish  mariner, 
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had  been  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  as  finr  l»ck  as  tbs 
year  1476.  As  the  King  of  Portugal  refused  to  make 
any  amends,  James  granted  the  (SunUy  of  Barton  letters 
of  reprisals,  that  b,  a  warrant  empowering  them  to  take 
aU  Portuguese  ?essels  which  should  come  in  their  way, 
until  their  loss  was  made  up.  There  were  three  brotbera, 
aU  daring  men,  but  especially  the  eldest,  whose  name  was 
Andrew  Barton.  He  had  two  strong  ships,  the  larger 
called  the  Lion,  the  other  the  Jenny  Pirwen,  with  which 
it  would  appear  he  cruised  in  the  british  Channel,  stop- 

Eing  not  onKr  Portuguese  vese":ls,  but  also  English  ships 
ound  for  Portugal.  Complaints  being  made  to  King 
Henry,  he  fitted  out  two  vessels,  which  were  filled  with 
chosen  ipen,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  both  sons  lo 
the  Earl  of  Surrey.  They  found  Barton  and  his  vessels 
cruising  in  the  Downs,  being  guided  to  the  place  by  the 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel,  whom  Barton  had  plunder- 
ed on  the  preceding  day.  On  approacliing  the  enemy, 
the  noble  brothers  showed  no  ensign  of  war,  but  put  up  a 
willow  wand  on  their  mast,  as  being  the  emblem  of  a  trad- 
ing vessel.  But  when  the  Scotsman  attempted  to  make 
them  bring  to,  the  English  threw  out  their  flags  and  pea- 
nons,  and  fired  a  broadside  of  their  ordnance.  Barton 
then  knew  that  he  was  engaged  with  the  King  of  Bog- 
land's  ships  of  war.  Far  £om  being  dismayed  at  this,  be 
engaged  boldly,  and,  distinguished  by  his  rich  dress  and 
bright  armour,  appeared  on  his  deck  with  a  whistle  of  goM 
about  his  neck,  suspended  by  a  chain  of  the  same  pre- 
cious metal,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  fight  valiantly. 
The  fight  was  very  obstinate.  If  we  may  believe  a  balhd 
of  the  time.  Barton's  ship  was  furnished  with  a  peculiar 
contrivance,  suspending  large  weights,  or  beams,  irom  his 
jrard-arms,  to  be  dropped  down  upon  the  enemy  when 
they  should  come  alongside.  To  make  use  of  this  con- 
trivance, it  was  necessary  that  a  person  should  ascend  the 
main  mast,  or,  in  naval  language,  go  aloft.  As  the  Eng- 
•fish  apprehended  much  mischief  firom  the  consequences 
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of  this  manoeuvre,  Howard  had  stationed  a  Yorkshire  gen- 
tlenoan,  named  Hustler,  the  best  archer  in  the  ship,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  shoot  every  one  who  should  attempt 
to  go  aloft  to  let  fall  the  beams  of  Barton's  vessel.  Two 
men  were  successively  kiUed  in  the  attempt,  and  Andrew 
Barton  himself,  confiding  in  the  strong  armour  which  he 
wore,  began  to  ascend  the  mast.  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
called  out  to  the  archer  to  shoot  true,  on  peril  of  his  life. 
"Were  I  to  die  for  it,"  said  Hustler,  "  I  have  but  two 
arrows  left."  The  first  which  he  shot  bounded  from  Bar- 
ton's armour  without  hurting  him.  As  the  Scottish  mar- 
iner raised  his  arm  to  climb  higher,  the  archer  took  aim 
where  the  armour  afforded  him  no  protection,  and  wound- 
ed him  mortally  through  the  right  arm-pit.  Barton  de- 
scended fix)m  the  mast.  "  Fight  on,"  he  said,  "  my  brave 
hearts,  I  am  a  litde  wounded,  but  not  ^lain;  I  will  but  rest 
awhile,  and  then  rise  and  fight  again;  meanthne,  stand 
fast  by  Saint  Andrew's  Cross,"  meaning  the  Scottish  flas;, 
or  ensign.  He  encouraged  his  men  with  his  whistle,  white 
the  breath  of  liG^  remained.  At  length,  the  whisde  was 
lieard  no  longer,  and  the  Howards,  boarding  the  Scottish 
yessel,  found  that  her  daring  captain  was  dead.  They  ear- 
ned the  Lion  into  the  Thames,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Barton's  ship  became  the  second  man-of-war  in  the  En^ish 
navy.  When  the  Kings  wanted  to  equip  a  fleet,  they  hired 
or  pressed  mto  their  service  merchant  vessels,  and  put  sol- 
diers on  board  of  them.  The  ship  called  the  Great  Henry 
was  the  first  built  by  the  King  as  nis  own  property,— this 
captured  vessel  was  the  second. 

James  IV.  was  highly  incensed  at  this  insult,  as  he 
termed  it^  on  the  flag  of  Scotland,  and  sent  a  herald  to 
demand  satisfaction.  The  King  of  England  justified  his 
conduct  on  the  ground  of  Barton's  being  a  ph^ate, — a 
charge  which  James  could  not  justly  deny;  but  he  re- 
mained not  the  less  heated  and  incensed  against  his  broth- 
er-in-law.    Another  misfortune  aggravated  his  resentment. 

While  Henry  VIL  was  yet  alive.  Sir  Robert  Ker  of 
Fairoyberst,  cmef  of  one  branch  of  the  clan  of  Ker,  an 
19 
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dBcer  of  James'?  bousehofd,  and  a  favourite  of  that  voouh 
arch,  held  the  office  of  Warden  on  the  Middle  Marches 
of  Scotland.  In  exercising  this  office  with  rather  unu- 
sual strictness,  he  had  given  offence  to  sonoe  of  the  more 
turbulent  Engfish  Borderers,  who  resolved  to  assassinate 
Km.  Three  of  these,  namely,  Heron,  caHed  the  Bas- 
tard, because  a  natural  brother  of  Heron  of  Ford,  widi 
Starhed  and  Ltlbum,  smroiuidcd  the  Scotti^  Warden, 
at  a  meetbg  upon  a  dajr  of  tjruce,  and  killed  Urn  widi 
iheur  lances. 

Henry  VII.,  with  the  pacFfic  policy  which  marked  his 
proceedings  towards  Scotland,  agreed  to  surrender  the 
guilty  persons.  Liibum  was  given  up  to  King  James,  and 
died  in  captivity;  Starhed  escaped  for  a  thne,  by  flyiag 
into  the  interior  parts  of  England ;  the  Bast^  Heron 
caused  it  to  be  rumoured  that  he  was  dead  of  the  plague, 
and  made  himself  be  transported  in  a  coffin,  so  that  he 
passed  unsuspected  through  the  party  sent  to  arrest  him, 
and  skulked  on  the  Borders,  waiting  for  a  quarrel  between 
the  kingdoms.  Henry  VII.,  anxious  to  satisfy  James, 
arrested  his  legitimate  brother,  and  Heron  of  Ford  was 
delivered  tip  instead  of  the  Bastard.  But  when  Heniy 
VIII.  and  James  were  about  to  disagree,  both  tbe  Bastard 
Heron  and  Starhed  began  to  show  Uiemselves  more  pub* 
ic)y.  Starhed  was  soon  disposed  of,  for  Sir  Andrew, 
commonly  called  Dand  Ker,  tlie  son  of  die  murdered  Sir 
Robert,  sent  two  of  his  dependants,  called  Tait,  to  accora- 
pKsb  his  vengeance  upon  the  English  Borderer.  They 
surprised  and  put  him  to  death  accordingly,  and  brought 
his  head  to  their  patron,  who  exposed  it  publicly  at  tbe 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  exulting  in  the  revenge  he  had  taken. 
But  the  Bastard  Heron  continued  to  rove  about  die  Border, 
and  James  TV.  made  the  public  appearance  of  this  criminal 
a  subject  of  complamt  against  Henry  VIII.,  who  perhaps 
was  not  justly  responsible  for  it. 

While  James  was  thus  on  bad  terms  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  France  left  no  measures  unattempted  which  could 
attach  Scotland  to  her  side.  Great  sums  of  money  were 
sent  to  secure  the  good-will  of  those  courtiers  in  whom 
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James  most  confided.  The  QueeD  of  Fcance,  a  yt>ung  and 
beautiful  Prmcess,  flattered  Jameses  taste  for  romantic  gal- 
kntrj,  by  calling  herself  his  mistress  and  lady-love,  and 
conjunng  him  to  march  three  miles  upon  En^ish  ground 
for  her  sake.  She  sent  him,  at  the  same  time,^  ring  from 
her  own  finger;  and  her  intercession  was  so  powerful,  that 
James  thought  be  could  not  in  honour  dispense  with  her 
request.  This  fantastical  spirit  of  diivalry  was  his  owa 
ruin,  and  very  nearly  that  of  the  kingdom  also. 

At  length  in  June  or  July  1513,  Henry  VIII.  sailed  t» 
France  with  a  gallant  ariny,  where  he  formed  the  siege 
of  Terouenne.  James  IV.  now  took  a  decided  step. 
He  sent  ov&r  his  principal  herald  to  the  camp  of  King 
Henry  before  Terouenne,  summoning  him  in  liaughty 
terms  to  abstain  from  aggressions  against  James's  ally,  tlie 
King  of  France,  and  upbraiding  him  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  death  of  Barton,  the  impimity  of  the  Bastard 
Heron,  and  all  the  subjects  of  quarrel  which  had  oocurred 
since  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  Henry  VUI.  answered 
tins  letter,  which  he  justly  considered  as  a  dedaration  of 
«var,  with  equal  bitterness,  treating  the  King  of  Scots  as 
a  perjured  man,  because  be  was  about  to  break  the  peace 
which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe.  His  sununoos 
he  rejected  with  scorn.  '^  The  King  of  Scotland  was  not,** 
be  said,  ^^  of  sufficient  importance  to  determine  the  quarrel 
between  England  and  France."  The  Scottish  herald  re* 
turned  with  this  message,  but  not  in  time  to  find  his  master 
alive. 

James  had  not  awaited  the  retivn  of  his  embassy  tm 
commence  hostilities.  Lord  Home,  his  Lord  High 
Charabeijain,  had  made  an  incursion  into  England  with 
an  army  of  about  three  or  four  thousand  men.  They 
collected  great  booty;  but  marching  carelessly  and  with- 
out order,  fell  into  an  ambush  of  the  English  Borderers, 
concealed  among  the  tall  broom,  by  which  MiHfield  plaiiLi 
near  Wooler,  was  then  covered.  The  Scots  sustained  a 
total  defeat,  and  lost  near  a  third  of  their  numbers  i« 
slain  and  wounded.  This  was  a  bad  commencement  of 
the  war. 
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MeanwhSe  James,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
counsellors^  determined  to  invade  England  with  a  royal 
army.  The  Parliament  were  unwilling  to  go  into  the 
-King's  measures.  The  tranquillity  of  the  country,  ever 
since  the  peace  with  England,  was  recollected,  and  as 
the  impolitic  claim  of  the  supremacy  se^nied  to  be  aban- 
doned, little  remained  to  stir  up  the  old  animosity  betweeo 
the  kingdoms.  The  King,  however,  was  personally  so 
much  liked,  that  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  this  fatal  and  unjust  war ;  and  orders  were  given 
to  assemble  all  the  array  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
upon  the  Borough-moor  of  Edinburgh,  a  wide  coramoo^ 
m  the  midst  of  which  the  royal  standard  was  displayed 
from  a  large  stone,  or  fragment  of  rock,  called  the  Hare- 
stone. 

Various  measures  were  even  in  this  extremi^  resetted 
to  for  preventing  the  war.  One  or  two  of  them  seem  to 
bave  been  founded  upon  a  knowledge,  that  the  King's 
temper  was  tinged  with  a  superstitious  melancholy,  partly 
arismg  from  constitutional  habits,  partly  from  the  remcM-se 
which  he  always  entertained  for  his  accession  to  his  iatber^ 
death.  It  was  to  these  feelings  that  the  fbUowing  scene 
was  doubtless  addressed: — 

As  the  King  was  at  his  devotions  in  the  church  of  Lin* 
lithgow,  a  figure,  dressed  in  an  azure-coloured  robe,  girt 
with  a  girdle,  or  sash  of  linai,  having  sandals  on  his  feet, 
with  ]oDg  yellow  hair,  and  a  grave  commanding  counte- 
nance, suddenly  appeared  before  him.  He  paid  littfe  or 
no  reverence  to  tlie  royal  presence,  but  pressmg  up  to  the 
desk  at  which  the  King  was  seated,  leaned  down  on  it  with 
his  arms,  and  addressed  him.  This  singular-lookmg  per- 
son declared,  that  ^^his  Mother  laid  her  commands  on 
James  to  fori[)ear  the  journey  which  he  purposed,  sedng 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  who  went  with  lum,  would  thrive 
in  the  undertaking."  He  also  cautioned  the  King  against 
freouenting  the  society  of  women,  and  using  their  counsel; 
**ir  thou  dost,"  said  he,  "thou  shalt  be  confounded  and 
brought  to  shame." 
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These  words  spoken,  die  messeneer  escaped  from 
sinong  the  courtiers  so  siiddenly,  that  he  seemed  to  dis- 
appear. There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  person  had  been 
diressed  up  to  represent  Saint  John,  called  in  Scrij^ore  the 
adopted  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Roman  Catholics 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  souls  of  departed  saints 
and  aposdes  appearing  on  earth,  and  many  impostures  »re 
recorded  in  history  of  the  same  sort  with  that  I  have  just 
told  you. 

Another  story,  not  so  well  authenticated,  says,  that 
a  proclamation  was  heard  at  the  Market-cross  of  Edin« 
burgh,  at  the  dead  of  night,  summoning  the  King,  by  hia 
name  and  tides,  and  many  of  his  nobles  and  principal 
leaders,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Pluto  widiin  the 
space  of  foity  days.  This  also  has  die  appearance  of  a 
stratagem,  invented  to  deter  the  King  from  his  expedition. 
But  neither  these  artifices,  nor  the  advice  and  entrealy  -of 
Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  could  deter  James  from 
his  unhappy  expedition.  He  was  so  well  beloved,  that 
be  soon  assembled  a  great  army,  and  placing  himself  at 
their  head,  lie  entered  England  near  the  casde  of  TwiseH, 
on  the  22d  August  1513.  He  speedily  possessed  him* 
self  of  the  Border  fortresses  of  Norham,  Wark,  Etall, 
Ford,  and  others  of  less  note,  and  collected  a  great  spoiL 
Instead,  however,  of  advancing  with  his  army  upon  the 
country  of  England,  which  lay  defenceless  before  him, 
the  Kmg  is  said  to  Inve  trifled  away  his  time,  in  an  inter- 
course of  gallantry  with  Lady  Heron  of  Ford,  a  beauti* 
lU  woman,  who  contrived  to  divert  him  from  the  prose- 
cution of  his  expedition  until  the  approach  of  an  English 
army. 

While  James  lay  thus  idle  on  the  frontier  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  that  same  noble  and  gallant  knight  ivho  had  fop« 
merly  esccxrted  Queen  Rfeugaret  to  Scodand,  now 'advanc- 
ed at  the  head  of  an  armjr  of  twenty-six  thousand  men. 
The  Earl  was  joined  by  his  son  Thomas,  the  X«ord  High 
Admiral,  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers  who  had  been  dis- 
embarked at  Newcasde.  As  the  warlike  inhabitants  cf 
1D» 
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tbe  northern  counties  gadiered  &st  to  Surrey's  standard, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  began  to  return  home  in 
ereat  numbers,  because,  though,  according  to  the  feudal 
hws,  each  man  had  brought  with  him  provisioQs  for  forty 
days,  these  being  now  nearly  expended,  a  scarci^  begao 
to  be  felt  in  James's  bost«  Others  went  home  to  place 
their  booty  in  safety. 

Surrey  feeling  himself  the  stronger  party,  became  de- 
sirous to  provoke  tbe  Scottish  King  to  fight.  He  there- 
fore sent  James  a  message,  defying  him  to  battle;  and  tbe 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  at  the  same  dme,  added  a  mes^ 
sage,  that  as  King  James  had  often  complamedof  the  death 
of  Andrew  Barton,  he.  Lord  Thomas,  by  whom  that  deed 
was  done,  was  now  ready  to  maintam  it  with  his  sword  in 
the  front  of  the  fight.  James  returned  for  answer,  that  to 
meet  the  English  in  battle  was  so  much  his  wish,  that  had 
the  message  of  the  Earl  found  him  at  Edinburgh,  he  would 
have  laid  aside  all  other  business  to  have  met  him  on  « 
pitched  field. 

But  the  Scottbh  nobles  entertained  a  very  difiTerent 
c^inion  from  the  King.  Thev  held  a  council,  at  which 
Lord  Patrick  Lindsay  was  made  president,  or  chanceUor. 
This  was  the  same  person  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
King's  reign,  had  pleaded  so  well  for  his  brother,  to  whose 
tides  and  estate  he  afterwards  succeeded.  He  opened 
the  discussion,  by  telling  the  council  a  parable  of  a  rich 
merchant,  who  would  needs  go  to  play  at  dice  with  a 
common  hazarder,  or  sharper,  and  stake  a  rose-noble  of 
gold  against  a  crooked  halfpennv.  <^You,  mv  lords," 
he  said,  ^^  will  be  as  unwise  as  the  merchant,  it  you  risk 
your  King,  whom  I  compare  to  a  precious  rose-noUe, 
andnst  the  English  general,  who  is  but  an  old  crooked 
churl,  lying  in  a  chariot.  Though  the  EngUsh  lose  the 
day,  they  lose  nothing  but  this  old  churl  and  a  parcel  of 
mechanics;  whereas  so  many  of  our  common  people 
have  gone  home,  that  few  are  left  with  us  but  the  prime 
of  our  nobility."  He  therefore  gave  it  as  his  advke, 
that  the  King  should  withdraw  from  the  army,  for  safety 
of  bis  person,  and  that  some  brave  noUeman  should 
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be  named  by  the  council,  to  command  in  the  action.  The 
councH  agreed  to  recommend  this  plan  to  the  King. 

But  James,  who  desired  to  gain  fame  by  his  own  skill 
and  prowess,  suddenly  broke  m  on  the  council,  and  told 
Aem,  with  much  heat,  that  diey  should  not  put  such  a  die- 
grace  upon  him.  ^^  I  will  fight  with  the  Endish, "  he  said, 
^^  thoi^n  you  had  all  sworn  the  contrary.  Ye  may  shame 
yoursehres  by  flight,  but  you  shall  not  shame  me;  and  as 
for  Lord  Patrick  Lindsay,  who  has  got  the  first  vote,  I 
vow,  that  when  I  return  to  Scotland,  I  will  cause  him  to 
be  hanged  over  his  own  |ate." 

In  this  rash  and  precipitate  resolution  to  fight  at  all  risks, 
the  King  was  much  supported  by  the  French  ambassador, 
De  la  Motte.     This  was  remarked  by  one  of  our  old  ae- 

Juaintances,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  called  Bell-the-Cat,  who, 
lOugh  Very  old,  had  come  out  to  the  field  with  his  Sove- 
reign. He  charged  the  Frenchman  with  being  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  Scotland  to  those  of  his  own 
country,  which  required  that  the  Scots  and  English  should 
fight  at  all  hazards;  and  Angus,  like  Lord  Lindsay,  alleged 
the  difference  between  the  parties,  the  English  being  many 
of  them  men  but  of  mean  rank,  and  the  Scottish  army 
being  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  and  gentry.  Incensed 
at  h»  opposition,  James  said  to  him  scomfulk,  <^  Angus, 
if  prou  are  afraid,  you  may  go  home."  The  Eari,  on  re- 
ceiving such  an  insult,  leit  the  camp  that  night;  but  his  two 
sons  remained,  and  fell  in  the  fatal  battle,  with  two  hundred 
of  the  name  of  Douglas. 

While  King  James  was  in  this  stubborn  Inmiour,  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  had  advanced  as  far  as  Wooler,  so  that 
only  four  or  five  miles  divided  tlie  armies.  The  English 
leader  inquired  anxiously  for  some  guide  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  which  is  divided  by  one  or  two 
large  brooks,  and  is,  besides,  in  part  mountainous.  A 
person,  well  mounted  and  completely  armed,  rode  u^, 
and,  kneeling  before  the  Earl,  offered  to  be  his  guide,  if 
he  might  obtain  pardon  of  an  offence  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.     The  Earl  assured  him  of  his  forgiveness 
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providing  he  had  not  committed  treason  ag^nst  the  Sjog 
of  England,  or  personally  wronged  any  hdy — crimes 
which  Surrey  declared  he  would  not  pardon.  "God 
forbid,"  said  the  cavalier,  "that  I  should  have  been 
niilty  of  such  shameful  sin;  I  did  but  assist  in  killing  a 
Scotsman,  who  ruled  our  Borders  too  strictly,  and  onen 
did  wrong  to  Englishmen."  So  saying,  he  raised  the 
visor  of  his  helmet,  which  hid  his  face,  and  showed  the 
countenance  of  the  Bastard  Heron,  who  had  been  a  part- 
ner in  the  assassination  of  Sir  Robert  Ker,  as  you  were 
told  before.  His  appearance  was  most  welcome  to  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  readily  pardoned  him  the  death  of 
a  Scotsman  at  that  moment,  and  knew  him  to  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  every  pass  and  path  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, as  a  life  of  constant  incursion  and  depredation  couM 
make  him. 

The  Scottish  army  had  fixed  their  camp  upon  a  h3 
called  Flodden,  which  rises  to  close  in,  as  it  were,  the 
extensive  flat  called  Millfield  Plain.  This  eminence 
slopes  steeply  towards  the  plain,  and  there  is  an  extended 

Eiece  of  level  ground  on  the  top,  where  the  Scots  might 
Qve  drawn  up  their  army,  and  awaited,  at  great  advan- 
tage, the  attack  of  the  English.  Surrey  liked  the  idea 
of  an  assault  on  that  position  so  ill,  that  he  resolved  to 
try  whether  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  King  to  abandon 
it.  He  sent  a  herald  to  invite  James  to  come  down  from 
the  height,  and  join  battle  in  the  open  plam  of  Millfield 
below — reminded  him  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  had 
accepted  his  former  challenge — and  hinted,  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  English  chivalry  assembled  for  battle, 
that  any  delay  of  the  encounter  would  sound  to  the  King's 
dishonour. 

We  have  seen  that  James  was  sufficiently  rash  and  im- 
prudent, but  his  impetuosity  did  not  reach  to  the  pitch 
Surrey  perhaps  expected.  He  refiised  to  receive  the 
messenger  into  his  presence,  and  returned  for  answer  to 
the  message,  that  it  was  not  such  as  it  became  an  Earl  to 
flend  to  a  King. 
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Surrey)  diierdbre,  distressed  for  provbioiM,  u*as  oUifped 
to  resort  to  another  mode  of  brmgiitg  the  Scots  to  action. 
He  moved  northward,  sweeping  round  the  hill  of  Flodden^ 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Scottish  artillery,  until, 
crossing  the  TiU  near  Twisell  Castle,  he  placed  himself, 
with  his  whole  army,  betwixt  James  and  his  own  kingdom* 
The  King  suffered  him  to  make  this  flank  movement  with- 
out interruption,  though  it  must  have  afforded  repeated  and 
advantageous  opportunides  for  attack.  But  when  he  saw 
the  English  army  inter |)Osed  betwixt  him  and  his  dominions, 
be  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  cut  off  from  Scotland. 
In  this  apprehension  he  was  confirmed  by  one  Giles  Mus- 
grave,  an  Englishman,  whose  counsel  be  used  upon  the 
occasion,  and  who  assured  him,  that  if  he  did  not  descend 
and  fight  with  the  English  army,  the  Eail  of  Surrey  would 
enter  Scotland,  and  lay  waste  the  whole  country.  Sdmu- 
kted  by  this  apprelieusion,  tlie  King  resolved  to  give  s^nal 
fiur  the  £GUal  battle. 

With  this  view  the  Scots  set  fire  to  their  huts,  and  the 
other  refuse  and  litter  of  their  camp.  The  smoke  spread 
along  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  under  its  cover  the  army  of 
King  James  descended  the  eminence,  which  is  much  less 
steep  on  the  northern  than  die  soulhem  side,  wliile  the 
English  advanced  to  meet  them,  bodi  concealed  from  each 
other  by  the  clouds  of  smoke. 

The  Scots  descended  in  four  strong  columns,  all  march- 
ing parallel  to  each  odier,  having  a  reserve  of  tlie  Lothian 
men  commanded  by  Earl  BodiwcU.  Tlie  English  were 
also  divided  into  four  bodies,  wldi  a  reserve  of  cavaky  led 
by  Dacre. 

The  first  which  encountered  was  die  left  wing  of  the 
Scots,  conunanded  by  the  Earl  of  HunUy  and  Lord 
Home,  which  overpowered  and  threw  into  dkorder  the 
ri^t  wing  of  the  English,  under  Sir  Edmund  Howard. 
Sir  Edmiuid  was  beaten  down,  his  standard  taken,  and 
be  himself  in  danger  of  instant  death,  when  he  was  re- 
lieved by  the  Bastard  Heron,  who  came  up  at  die  head 
of  a  band  of  determined  outlaws  like  himself,  and  extri- 
cated Howard.     It  b  objected  to  die  Lord  Home  by 
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many  Scottish  writers,  that  be  ought  to  have  knprovecl  his' 
advantage,  by  hastening  to  the  support  of  the  next  division 
of  the  Scottish  army.  It  is  even  pretended,  that  he  re- 
plied to  those  who  urged  hira  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Kinp,  that  ^^  the  man  did  well  that  day  who  stood  and 
saved  himself."  But  this  seems  an  mvention  to  criminate 
Home,  and  to  account  for  the  loss  of  tlie  batde  in  some 
other  way  than  by  the  superiority  of  the  English.  In  re- 
ali^,  the  English  cavalry,  under  Dacre,  which  acted  as  a 
reserve,  appear  to  have  kept  the  victors  in  check,  while 
Thomas  Howard,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  who  com- 
manded the  second  division  of  the  English,  bore  down, 
imd  routed  the  Scottish  division  Commanded  by  Crawford 
and  Montrose,  who  were  both  slain.  Thus  matters  went 
on  the  Scottish  left. 

Upon  the  extreme  right  of  James's  army,  a  division  of 
Highlanders,  consisting  of  the  clans  of  Mackenzie,  Mac- 
lean, and  others,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and 
Argyle,  were  so  insufferably  annoyed  by  the  volleys  of 
the  English  arrows,  that  they  broke  their  ranks,  and, 
in  despite  of  the  cries,  entreaties,  and  signals  of  De  la 
Motte,  the  French  ambassador,  who  endeavoured  to  stop 
them,  rushed  tumultuously  down  hill,  and  being  attacked 
at  once  in  fiank  and  rear  by  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  with  the 
men  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  were  routed  with  great 
slai^hter. 

The  only  Scots  division  which  remams  to  be  mentioned, 
was  commanded  by  James  in  person,  and  consisted  of  the 
choicest  of  his  nobles  and  gentry,  whose  armour  was  so 
good,  that  the  arrows  made  but  slight  impression  upon 
them.  They  were  all  on  foot — the  King  himself  had 
parted  with  his  horse.  They  engaged  tlie  Earl  of  Surrey, 
who  opposed  to  them  the  division  wliich  he  personally 
commanded.  The  Scots  attacked  with  the  greatest  fury, 
and,  for  a  time,  had  the  better.  Surrey's  squadrons 
were  disordered,  his  standard  in  great  danger,  BothweD 
and  the  Scots  reserve  were  coming  up,  and  the  English 
seemed  in  some  risk  of  losing  the  battle.  But  Stanley, 
who  had  defeated  the  Highlanders,  came  up  on  one  flank 
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of  the  King's  division ;  the  Admiral,  who  had  conquered 
Crawford  and  Montrose,  assailed  them  on  the  other. 
The  Scots  showed  the  most  undaunted  courage.  Unit- 
ing themselves  with  the  reserve  under  Bothwell,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  circle,  with  their  spears  extend- 
ed on  every  side,  and  fought  obstinately.  Bows  being 
now  useless,  the  English  advanced  on  all  sides  with  their 
bills,  a  huge  weapon  which  made  ghastly  wounds.  But 
tliey  could  not  force  the  Scots  either  to  break  or  retire, 
although  the  carnage  among  them  was  dreadful.  James 
himself  died  amid  his  warlike  peers  and  loval  gentry.  He 
was  twice  wounded  with  arrows,  and,  at  length,  despatch- 
ed with  a  bill.  Night  fell  without  the  battle  being  abso- 
lutely decided,  for  the  Scottish  centre  kept  their  ground, 
and  Home  and  Dacre  held  each  other  at  bay.  But  during 
the  night,  the  remainder  of  the  Scottish  army  drew  off  in 
silent  despair  from  the  bloody  field,  on  which  they  left  their 
King,  ana  their  choicest  nobles  and  gentlemen. 

This  great  and  decisive  victory  was  gamed  by  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  on  9th  September  1513.  The  victors  lost 
about  five  thousand  men — the  Scots  twice  that  number  at 
least.  But  the  loss  lay  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  the 
slain,  as  in  their  rank  and  quaUty.  The  English  lost  very 
few  men  of  distinction.  The  Scots  left  on  the  field  the 
King,  two  Bishops,  two  mitred  Abbots,  twelve  Earls, 
thirteen  Lords,  and  five  eldest  sons  of  Peers.  The  num* 
ber  of  gendemen  slain  was  beyond  calculation; — there  is 
scarcely  a  family  of  name  in  Scottish  history  who  did  not 
lose  a  relation  there. 

The  Scots  were  much  disposed  to  dispute  the  fact,  that 
James  IV.  had  fallen  on  Flodden  Field.  Some  said  he 
bad  retired  from  the  kingdom,  and  made  a  pil^image  to 
Jerusalem.  Others  pretended,  that  in  the  twihght,  when 
the  fight  was  nigh  ended,  four  tall  horsemen  came  into 
the  field,  having  each  a  bunch  of  straw  on  the  point  of 
their  spears,  as  a  token  for  them  to  kn6w  each  other  by. 
They  said  these  men  mounted  the  King  on  a  dun  hackney, 
and  that  he  was  seen  to  cross  the  Tweed  with  them  at 
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B^bt-fall.  Nobody  pretended  to  say  what  they  did  with 
him,  but  it  was  believed  he  was  murdered  in  Home  Castle; 
and  I  recollect,  about  forty  years  since,  that  there  was  a 
report,  that  in  clearing  the  draw-well  of  that  ruinous  for- 
tress, the  workmen  found  a  skeleton  wrapt  in  a  l:>itt's  hide, 
and  having  a  belt  of  iron  round  the  wabt.  Tli^..^  was, 
however,  no  truth  in  this  rumour.  It  was  this  belt  of  iron, 
which  the  Scots  founded  upon  to  prove,  that  the  body  of 
James  could  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Endish, 
since  they  either  had  not  that  token  to  show,  or  did  not 
produce  it.  They  contended,  therefore,  that  the  body 
over  which  the  enemy  triumphed,  was  not  that  of  James 
himself,  but  of  one  of  his  attendants,  several  of  whom,  they 
said,  were  dressed  in  his  armour. 

But  all  these  are  idle  fables,  invented  and  believed  be- 
cause the  vulgar  love  what  b  mysterious,  and  readily  gave 
credit  to  what  tended  to  deprive  their  enemies  of  so  signal 
a  trophy  of  victory.  The  reports  are  contranr  to  commoQ 
sense.  Lord  Home  was  the  Chamberlain  of  James  IV., 
and  high  in  his  confidence.  He  had  nothing  whatever  to 
gain  by  the  Kmg's  death,  and  therefore  we  must  acquit  him 
of  a  great  crime,  for  which  there  could  be  no  adequate  mo- 
thre.  The  consequence  of  James's  death  proved,  in  &ct, 
to  be  the  Earl's  rum,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

It  seems  true,  that  the  King  usually  wore  the  cham  of 
iron  in  token  of  his  repentance  for  his  father's  death,  and 
the  share  he  had  in  it.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wodd 
lay  aside  such  a  cumbrous  article  of  dress  in  a  day  of  bat- 
tle; or  the  English  may  have  found  it,  and  thrown  it  aside 
as  of  no  value.  The  body  which  the  English  affirm  to 
have  been  that  of  James,  was  found  on  the  field  by  Lord 
Dacre,  and  carried  by  him  to  Berwick,  and  presented  to 
Surrey.  Both  of  these  Lords  knew  James's  person  tqo 
well  to  be  mistaken.  The  body  was  also  acknowledged 
by  his  two  favorite  attendants,  Sur  William  Scott,  and  Sir 
John  Forman,  who  wept  at  beholdmg  it. 

The  fate  of  these  relics  was  sin^lar  and  degrading. 
Tliey  were  not  committed  to  the  tomb,  for  the  Pope,  be- 
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ing  at  that  time  in  an  alliance  with  England  against  France, 
had  laid  James  under  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  so 
that  no  priest  dared  pronounce  the  funeral  service  over 
them.  The  royal  corpse  was  therefore  embalmed,  and 
sent  to  the  monastery  of  Sheen  in  Surrey.  It  lay  there 
till  the  Reformation,  when  the  monastery  was  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Sufiblk;  and  after  that  period,  die  body,  which 
was  lapped  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  was  suffered  to  toss  about 
the  house  like  a  piece  of  useless  lumber.  Stowe,  the  his- 
torian, saw  it  flung  into  a  waste  room  among  old  pieces  of 
wood,  lead,  and  other  rubbish.  Some  idle  workmen,  ^'for 
their  foolish  pleasure,"  says  the  same  writer,  hewed  off 
the  head;  and  one  Lancelot  Young,  master-glazier  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  finding  a  sweet  smell  come  from  thence, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  tfawB  spices  used  for  embalming  the 
body,  carried  the  head  home,  and  kept  it  for  some  time ; 
but  in  the  end,  caused  the  sexton  of  St.  Michael's,  Wood 
Street,  to  bury  it  in  the  charnel-house. 

Such  was  the  end  of  that  King  once  so  prood  and  pow- 
erful. The  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  he  was  slain, 
and  his  army  destroyed,  is  Justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  calamitous  events  in  Scottish  history. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Consequences  of  the  battle  of  Flodden — The  Queen  Xtov- 
ager  Margaret  assumes  the  Regency j  and  marries  Uu 
Earl  of  Mngus —  The  Duke  ^  Albany  recalled  from 
France —  Vontesis  between  his  Party  and  thatof  Mar^ 
garet — Rencounter  between  the  Douglasses  af^  Ham^ 
iltons  on  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh — Storming  of 
Jedburgh — The  Duke  of  Albany's  final  departurefrom 
Scotland. 

The  event  of  the  defeat  at  Flodden  threw  aD  Scotland 

into  a  degree  of  mourning  and  despair,  which  is  not  yet 

foi^otten  in  the  southern  counties,  on  whom  a  great  parf 

of  the  loss  fell,  as  their  inhabitants,  soldiers  from  situa- 
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tion  and  disposition,  composed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  forces  which  remained  with  the  King's  army,  and 
suffered,  of  course,  a  great  share  in  the  slaughter  which 
took  place.  The  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  towns  an  the 
Border,  as  Selkirk,  Hawick,  Jedburgh,  and  others,  were 
almost  entirely  cut  off,  and  their  songs  and  traditions  pre- 
serve to  this  day  the  recollection  of  their  sufferings  and 
losses. 

Not  only  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
baronage,  who  had  by  right  of  birth  the  important  task  of 
distributing  justice  and  maintaining  order  in  their  domains, 
but  also  the  magistrates  of  the  burghs,  who,  in  general,  had 
remained  with  the  army,  had  fallen  on  the  field,  so  that 
the  country  seemed  to  be  left  open  to  invasion  and  con- 
quest, such  as  had  taken  place  after  the  loss  of  the  battles 
of  Dunbar  and  Halidon-Hill.  Yet  the  firm  courage  of  the 
Scottish  people  was  displayed  in  its  noblest  colours  in  this 
formidable  crisis; — all  were  ready  to  combat,  and  more 
disposed,  even  from  the  excess  of  the  calamity,  to  resist 
than  to  yield  to  the  fearful  consequences  which  might  ba¥6 
been  expected. 

Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  or  capital  city  of  Scotland, 
set  a  noble  example  of  the  line  which  should  be  adopted 
under  a  great  national  calamity.  The  provost,  bailies, 
and  magistracy  of  this  city  had  been  carried  by  their  duty 
to  the  battle,  in  which  most  of  them,  with  the  burghers 
and  citizens  who  bad  followed  their  standard,  had  fallen 
with  the  King.  A  certain  number  of  persons  called 
Presidents^  at  the  head  of  whom  was  George  Towrs  of 
Inverleith,  had  been  left  with  a  commission  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  magistrates  during  the  absence  of  those  to 
whom  the  ofHce  belonged.  The  battle  was  fought,  as 
we  have  said,  on  the  ninth  of  September.  On  the  tenth, 
being  the  succeeding  day,  the  news  reached  Edinburgh, 
and  George  Towrs  and  the  other  Presidents  published 
on  that  day  a  proclamation  which  would  do  honour  to 
the  annals  of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  Presidents 
roust  have  known  that  all  was  lost;  but  they  took  every 
necessary  precaution  to  prevent  the  public  urom  yielding 
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to  a  hasty  and  panic  alarm,  and  to  prepare  with  firsmess 
the  means  of  public  defence. 

"Whereas,"  says  this  remarkable  proclamation,  "news 
have  arrived,  which  are  yet  uncertain,  of  misfortune  which 
bath  befallen  the  King  and  his  army,  we  strictly  command 
.  and  charge  all  persons  within  the  city  to  have  their  arms 
in  readiness,  and  to  be  ready  to  assemble  at  the  tolling  of 
the  conmion  bell  of  die  town,  to  repel  any  enemy  who 
may  seek  to  attack  the  city.  We  also  discharge  all  women 
of  the  lower  class,  and  vagabonds  of  every  description, 
from  appearing  on  the  street  to  cry  and  make  lamenta- 
tions ;  and  we  command  women  of  honest  fame  and 
character  to  pass  to  the  churches,  and  pray  for  the  King 
and  his  army,  and  for  our  neighbours  who  are  with  the 
King's  host."  In  tliis  way  tlie  gallant  George  Towrs 
took  measures  at  once  for  preventing  the  spreading  of 
terror  and  confusion  by  useless  laments,  and  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ciiy,  if  need  should  arise.  The  simplicity  of 
the  order  showed  the  courage  and  firmness  of  those  who 
issued  it,  under  the  very  great  national  calamity  which  had 
been  sustained. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Surrey  did  not,  however,  make  any  attempt 
to  invade  Scodand,  or  to  take  any  advantage  of  die  great 
victory  he  had  obtained,  by  attempting  die  conc|uest  of 
that  country.  Experience  had  taught  tlie  English,  that 
though  it  might  be  easy  for  diem  to  overrun  their  northern 
neighbours,  to  ravage  provinces,  and  to  take  casdes  and 
cities,  vet  that  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Scots,  and  their 
bve  of  independence,  had  always,  in  the  long  run,  found 
means  of  expelling  the  invaders-  With  great  moderadon 
and  wisdom,  Henry,  or  his  ministers,  dierefore  resolved 
rather  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Scots,  by  fore- 
gomg  the  immediate  advantages  which  the  victory  of 
Plodden  afforded  them,  than  to  commence  another  inva- 
sion, which,  however  distressing  to  the  Scots,  was  likely, 
as  in  the  Bruce  and  Baliol  wars,  to  terminate  m  the  Eng- 
lish also  sustaining  great  loss,  and  ulUmately  being  again 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  remembered  that  Mar- 
garet, the  widow  of  James,  was  the  sister  of  the  King  of 
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England — that  she  must  become  Regent  of  the  king^onii 
and  would  naturally  be  a  friend  to  her  native  country. 
They  knew  tliat  tlie  late  war  had  been  undertaken  by  tlie 
King  of  Scodand  against  die  wish  of  his  people ;  and  widi 
noble  as  well  as  wise  policy,  they  endeavoured  ratber  to 
render  Scotland  once  more  a  friendly  power,  than,  by  in- 
vasion and  violence,  to  convert  her  into  an  irreconcilable 
enemy.  War  therefore  followed  only  on  the  Borders; 
but  no  great  attempt  against  Scotland  was  made,  or  appa- 
rently meditated. 

Margaret,  the  Queen  Dowser,  became  R^ent  of 
Scotland  and  guardian  of  the  young  King,  James  Y., 
who,  as  bad  be^  too  often  the  case  on  former  similar  oc- 
casions, ascended  the  throne  when  a  child  not  two  years 
old. 

But  the  authority  of  Margaret  was  greatly  diminished 
by  a  hasty  and  imprudent  marriage  which  she  formed  with 
Doughs,  Earl  of  Angus,  the  grandson  of  old  Bell-the-Cat 
That  celebrated  person  had  not  long  survived  the  fatal 
batde  of  Flodden,  in  which  both  his  sons  had  fallen.  His 
grandson,  the  inheritor  of  his  great  name,  was  a  bandsome 
youth,  brave,  high  bom,  and  with  all  the  ambition  of  the 
old  Douglasses,  as  well  as  with  much  of  their  militaiy* 
talents.  He  was,  however,  young,  rash,  and  inexperienc- 
ed; and  liis  elevation  to  be  the  husband  of  the  Queen  Re- 
gent excited  a  jealousy  and  emulaUon  of  all  the  other  nobles 
of  Scodand,  who  dreaded  the  name  and  the  power  of  the 
Douglas. 

A  peace  now  took  place  betwixt  France  and  England, 
and  Scotland  was  included  in  the  trea^;  but  this  can 
btttfly  be  termed  fortunate,  considering  die  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  which,  freed  from  English  ravages, 
was  left  to  prosecute  its  domesdc  feuds  and  quarrels  widi 
their  usual  oloody  animosity.  The  nadon,  or  rather  die 
nobles,  disgusted  with  Margaret's  regency,  chiefly  oo 
account  of  her  marriage  with  Angus,  and  that  young 
Lord's  love  of  personm  power,  now  thought  of  caDing 
back  into  Scotland  John  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  that 
Robert  who  was  banished  during  the  reign  of  James  III. 
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This  nobleman  was  the  nearest  male  relation  of  the  Kuig, 
boing  the  cousin-german  of  his  father.  The  Queen  was 
by  many  considered  as  having  forfeited  the  right  of  regency 
by  her  marriage,  and  Albany,  on  his  arrival  from  France, 
was  generally  accepted  in  that  character. 

John  Duke  of  Albany  had  been  bom  and  bred  up  in 
France,  where  he  had  large  estates;  and  he  seems  always 
to  have  preferred  the  interests  of  that  kingdom  to  those  of 
Scotland,  with  which  he  was  only  connected  by  hereditary 
descent.  He  was  a  weak  and  passionate  man,  taking  up 
opinions  too  slightly,  and  driven  out  of  his  resolutions  too 
easily.  His  courage  may  justly  be  suspected;  and,  if  not 
quite  a  fool,  he  was  certainly  not  the  wise  man  whom  Scot- 
land required  for  a  governor.  He  brought  over  with  him, 
however,  a  large  sum  of  money  from  France,  and,  as  his 
manners  were  pleasing,  his  birth  high,  and  his  pretensions 
great,  he  easily  got  the  advantage  over  Queen  Margaret, 
her  husband  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  otlier  lords  who  fa- 
voured her  interest. 

After  much  internal  disturbance,  Queen  Margaret  was 
obliged  akogether  to  retire  from  Scotkmd,  and  to  seek 
refuge  at  her  brother's  court,  where  she  bore  a  daughter, 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  of  whom  you  will  hear  more 
hereafter.  In  the  meantinie,  her  party  in  Scotland  was 
still  farther  weakened.  Lord  Home  was  one  of  her  warm- 
est supporters;  this  was  the  same  nobleman  who  com- 
manded the  left  wing  at  tlie  battle  of  Flodden,  and  was 
victorious  on  that  day,  but  exposed  himself  to  suspicion 
by  not  giving  assistance  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  Scot- 
tish army.  He  and  his  brednen  were  enticed  to  Edinburgh 
and  seized  upon,  tried,  and  beheaded,  upon  accusations 
which  are  not  known.  But  tliis  severity  was  so  far  from 
confirming  Albany's  power,  that  it  only  excited  terror  and 
hatred;  and  his  situation  became  so  difficult,  that  to  his 
friends  in  secret  he  expressed  nothing  but  despair,  and 
yrished  that  he  had  broken  his  limbs  when  he  first  left  his 
easy  and  quiet  situation  in  France,  to  undertake  the  gov- 
ernment of  so  distracted  and  unruly  a  country  as  Scotland. 
In  iact,  he  accomplished  a  retreat  to  France,  and,  during 
20* 
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his  absence,  committed  the  wardenry  of  the  Scottish  fron- 
tiers to  a  brave  French  knight,  tlie  Ciievalier  de  k  Bastie, 
remarkable  for  die  beauty  of  his  person,  and  gallantry  of 
his  achievements,  but  destined,  as  we  shall  see,  to  a  tragi- 
cal faU. 

The  office  of  warden  had  belonged  to  tlie  Lord  Home; 
and  his  friends,  numerous,  powerful,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  frontier  to  which  ibe  office  belonged,  were  equally 
desirous  to  avenge  tlie  death  of  their  Chief,  and  to  be  freed 
from  the  dominion  of  a  stranger  like  De  la  Bastie,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Albany,  by  whose  authority  Lord  Home  liad 
been  executed.  Sir  David  Home  of  VVedderbum,  one  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  name,  laid  an  ambush  for  the  unlucky 
warden,  near  Langton,  in  Berwickshire.  De  la  Bastie 
was  compelled  to  fly,  in  hopes  to  gain  the  Castle  of  Dun- 
bar; but  near  the  town  of  Dunse,  his  horse  stuck  fast  in  a 
morass.  The  pursuers  came  up,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Sir  David  Home  knitted  the  head,  by  the  long  locks  whkJi 
the  deceased  wore,  to  tlie  mane  of  his  horse,  rode  with  it 
in  triumph  to  Home  Castle,  and  placed  it  on. a  spear  on 
die  highest  turret.  The  hair  is  said  to  be  yet  preserved 
in  the  charter  chest  of  tlie  family.  By  this  cruel  deed, 
Wedderburn  considered  himself  as  doing  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant thing  in  avenging  the  dead)  of  his  chief  and  kinsman, 
upon  a  friend  and  favourite  of  the  Regent,  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  De  la  BasUe  had  the  least  concern  in  Lord 
Home's  execudon. 

Tlie  decline  of  Albany's  power  enabled  Queen  Mar- 
garet and  her  husband  to  return  to  Scotland,  leaving  their 
mfant  daughter  in  the  charge  of  her  maternal  uncle.  King 
Henry.  But  after  their  return  to  their  own  country,  the 
Queen  Dowager  quarrelled,  to  an  irreconcilable  pitch, 
wkh  her  husband  Angus,  who  had  seized  upon  her  reve- 
nues, and  paid  her  litde  attendon  or  respect,  associadng 
with  other  women,  and  giving  her  much  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness. She  at  length  separated  from  him,  and  endeav- 
oured to  procure  a  divorce.  By  this  domestic  discord, 
the  power  of  Angus  was  considerably  diminidied^  but  he 
was  sdU  one  of  the  first  men  jn  Scotland,  juid  m^it  have 
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E lined  die  complete  government  of  tlie  kingdom,  had  not 
s  power  been  counterbalanced  by  iliat  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran.  This  nobleman  was  die  head  of  the  great  family 
of  Hamilton,  who  were  connected  with  die  Royal  family 
by  blood,  and  had  such  extensive  possessions  and  lorcl- 
ships  as  enabled  him,  though  inferior  in  personal  qualities 
to  die  Earl  of  Angus,  to  dispute  widi  lliat  chief  of  the 
more  modern  Douglasses,  die  supreme  administration.  All, 
or  ahnost  all,  the  great  men  of  ScoUand  were  in  league 
with  one  or  other  of  these  powerful  Earls,  and  each  sup- 
ported those  who  followed  him,  in  right  or  wrong,  and 
oppressed  tliose  who  opposed  him,  without  any  form  of 
jusdce  but  his  own  pleasure.  In  this  distracted  state  of 
things,  it  was  impossible  for  the  meanest  man  in  Scotland 
to  obtain  success  in  the  best  founded  suit,  unless  he  was 
under  the  protection  eidier  of  Angus  or  Arran;  and  to 
whichsoever  he  might  attach  liimsclf,  he  was  sure  to  be- 
come an  object  of  liatred  and  suspicion  to  die  other. 
Under  pretence,  also,  of  taking  a  side,  and  acting  for  die 
interests  of  their  party,  wicked  and  lawless  men  commit- 
ted violences  of  every  kind,  burned,  murdered,  and  plun- 
dered, and  pretended  that  they  did  so  in  the  cause  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  or  of  his  rival  the  Earl  of  Arran. 

At  length,  30th  April,  1 520,  these  two  great  factions  of 
the  Douglasses  and  the  Hamiltons  came  both  to  Edin- 
burgh to  attend  a  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  expected 
that  the  western  noblemen  would  in  general  take  part  with 
Arran,  while  those  of  the  east  would  side  with  Angus. 
One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  Arran  was  die  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  James  Beaton,  a  man  remarkable  for 
talents,  but  unfortunately  also  for  profligacy.  He  was  at 
this  ume  Chancellor  of  Scotland;  and  die  Hamiltons 
met  within  his  palace,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Black- 
friars- Wynd,  one  of  those  narrow  lanes  which  run  down 
from  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Cowgate.  The 
Hamiltons,  finding  themselves  far  the  more  numerous  part}', 
weie  deliberating  upon  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  Douglas- 
ses)  and  apprebaading  Angus.     That  Earl  beard  of  their 
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intentions,  and  sent  bis  uncle,  Grawain  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  (a  scholar  and  a  poet,)  to  remonstrate  with 
Beaton,  and  to  remind  him,  that  it  was  his  business  as  a 
churchman  to  preserve  peace;  Angus  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  withdraw  out  of  the  town,  if  he  and  bis  friends 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so  in  safety.  The  Chancellor 
had,  however,  already  assumed  armour,  which  he  wore 
under  his  rochet,  or  bishop's  dress.  As  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  said,  "  Upon  my  conscience  I  cannot 
help  what  is  about  to  happen,"  tlie  mail  which  he  wore 
was  heard  to  ratile.  "  Ha,  my  Lord!"  said  the  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  "  methinks  your  conscience  clatters!  "  And 
leaving  him  after  this  rebuke,  he  hastened  back  to  his  neph- 
ew, tlie  Earl  of  Angus,  to  bid  him  defend  himself  like  a 
man.  'Tor  me,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  to  my  chamber 
and  pray  for  you." 

Angus  collected  his  followers,  and  hastened  like  a  saga- 
cious soldier  to  occupy  the  High  Street  of  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  were  his  friends,  and  spears  were  handed  out  to 
such  of  the  Douglasses  as  had  them  not,  which  proved  a 
great  advantage,  the  Hamiltons  having  no  weapons  longer 
than  their  swords. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  wise  and 
moderate  man,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  advised  his 
brother  strongly  not  to  come  to  blows;  but  a  natural  son 
of  the  Earl,  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Draphane,  of  a  fierce 
and  cruel  nature,  exclaimed  that  Sir  Patrick  only  spoke 
thus,  '^  because  he  was  afraid  to  fight  in  his  fiiend's 
quarrel." 

"  Thou  liest,  false  bastard!  "  said  Sir  Patrick;  "  I  will 
fight  this  day  where  thou  darest  not  be  seen." 

Immediately  they  all  rushed  towards  tlie  street,  where 
the  Douglasses  stood  drawn  up  to  receive  tliem. 

Now  the  Hamiltons,  though  very  numerous,  could  only 
come  at  their  enemies  by  thronging  out  of  the  httle  steep 
lanes  which  open  into  the  High  Street,  and  the  Doug- 
lasses had  barricaded  the  entrances  with  carts,  barrels, 
and  suchlike  lumber.  As  they  endeavoured  to  force  their 
way,  they  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Douglasses  with 
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pikes  and  spears.  A  few  who  got  out  on  the  street  were 
killed  or  routed.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  and  hb  son  the 
bastard,  were  glad  to  mount  upon  a  coal-horse,  from 
which  they  threw  tlie  load,  and  escaped  by  flight.  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton  was  killed,  with  many  others;  thus 
dying  in  a  scuffle,  which  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent.  The  confusion  occasioned  by  this  skirmish  was 
nreatly  increased  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Sir  David 
Home  of  Wedderbum,  the  fierce  Border  leader  who  slew 
De  la  Bastie.  He  came  with  a  band  of  eight  hundred 
borse  to  assist  Angus,  and  finding  the  skirmish  begun, 
made  bis  way  into  the  city  by  bursting  open  one  of  the 
gates  wkh  sledge-hammers.  The  Hamiltons  fled  out  of 
the  town  in  great  confiision;  and  the  consequences  of 
this  skirmish  were  such,  that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
called  it  Cfean-ZAe-Catitetray,  because  the  (action  of  Ar- 
ran  was,  as  it  were,  swept  from  the  streets.  This  broil 
gave  Angus  a  great  advantage  m  his  future  disputes  with 
Arran ;  but  it  exhibits  a  wild  picture  of  the  times,  when 
such  a  conflict  could  be  fought  m  the  midst  of  a  populous 
city. 

A  year  after  this  battle,  the  Duke  of  Albany  returned 
from  France,  again  to  assume  the  Regency.  He  appears 
to  have  been  encouraged  to  take  tliis  step  by  the  King  of 
France,  who  was  desirous  of  recovering  his  influence  in 
the  Scottish  councils,  and  who  jusdy  considered  Angus 
as  a  friend  of  England.  Tlie  Kegent  being  successful 
in  again  taking  up  the  reins  of  government,  Angus  was  in 
his  turn  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  where  he  spent  his 
time  so  well,  that  he  returned  much  wiser  and  more  ex- 
perienced than  he  bad  been  esteemed  before  his  banish* 
ment.  Albany,  on  the  contrary,  showed  himself  neither 
wiser  nor  more  prosperous  than  during  his  first  govern- 
ment. He  threatened  much  and  did  little.  He  broke 
the  peace  with  England,  and  invaded  that  countipr  with  a 
large  army;  then  made  a  dishonourable  truce  with  Lord 
Dicre,  wno  commanded  on  the  English  frontier,  and  re- 
tired vbitbout  fighting,  or  doing  anything  to  support  the 
boasts  which  he  had  made.     This  mean  and  poor-spirited 
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conduct  excited  the  contempt  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
the  Duke  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  once  more  to 
Fi-ance,  that  he  might  obtain  from  that  government  mooey 
and  forces  to  maintain  himself  in  tlie  Regency,  which  he 
seemed  to  occupy  rather  for  the  advantage  of  that  country 
than  of  Scotland. 

The  English,  in  the  meanwliile,  maintained  the  war 
which  Albany  had  rekindled,  by  destructive  and  danger- 
ous incursions  on  the  Scottish  frontiers;  and  that  you  may 
know  how  this  fearful  land  of  warfare  was  conducted,  I 
will  give  you  some  account  of  the  storming  of  Jedbur^, 
which  happened  at  this  time. 

Jedburgh  was,  after  the  castle  and  town  of  Roxburgh 
bad  been  demolished,  the  principal  town  of  the  country. 
It  was  strongly  walled,  and  inhabited  by  a  class  of  citi- 
zens, whom  their  neighbourhood  to  the  English  frontier 
made  familiar  with  war.  The  town  was  also  near  those 
mountains,  in  which  the  boldest  of  the  Scottish  Border 
clans  had  their  abode. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  (son  of  him  who  had  vanquished 
the  Scots  at  Flodden,  and  who  was  now  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk,) advanced  from  Berwick  to  Jedburgh  in  September 
1521,  with  an  army  of  about  ten  thousand  men.  The 
Border  chieftains,  on  the  Scottish  frontier,  could  only 
oppose  to  this  well-appointed  army  about  fifteen  or  eigh- 
teen hundred  of  their  followers ;  but  they  were  such  gal- 
lant soldiers,  and  so  willing  to  engage  in  battle,  that  the 
brave  English  general,  who  had  served  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  at  home,  declared  he  had  never  met  their 
equsi,  "  Could  forty  thousand  such  men  be  assembled," 
said  Surrey,  "  it  would  be  a  dreadful  enterprise  to  with- 
stand them."  But  the  force  of  numbers  prevailed,  and 
die  English  carried  the  place  by  assault.  There  were 
six  strong  towers  within  the  town,  which  continaed  tbeir 
defence  after  the  walls  were  surmounted.  These  were 
the  residences  of  persons  of  rank,  walled  round,  and 
capable  of  strong  resistance.  The  Abbey  also  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Scots,  and  most  fiercely  defended.  The 
battle  continued  till  late  in  the  night,  and  the  English  bad 
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BO  wiqr  of  completing  the  victory,  but  by  setting  fire  to  the 
town;  and  even  in  this  extremity,  those  who  manned  the 
lowers  and  the  Abbey  continued  their  defence.  The  next 
day  Lord  Dacre  was  despatched  to  attack  the  casde  of 
Faimyherst,  within  about  three  miles  of  Jedburgh,  the  feu- 
dal fortress  of  that  Andrew  Ker,  a  Border  chief,  formerly 
mentioned.  It  was  taken,  but  with  great  loss  to  the  be- 
sixers.  In  the  evening  Lord  Dacre,  contrary  to  Surrey's 
commands,  chose  to  encamp  with  his  cavahy  without  the 
the  limits  of  the  camp  which  the  latter  had  chosen.  About 
eight  at  night,  when  the  English  leaders  were  at  supper, 
and  concluded  all  resistance  over,  Dacre 's  quarters  were 
attacked,  and  his  horses  all  cut  loose.  The  terrified  ani- 
mals, upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  came  gallop- 
ing down  to  Surrey's  camp,  where  they  were  received 
with  showers  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  musketry;  for  the 
English  soldiers,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  thought  the  Scots 
were  storming  their  entrenchments.  Many  of  the  horses 
ran  into  Jedburgh,  which  was  still  in  flames,  and  were 
seized  and  carried  off  by  the  Scottish  women,  accustomed 
like  their  husbands  to  the  management  of  horses.  The 
tumult  was  so  great,  that  the  English  imputed  it  to  super- 
natural interference,  and  Surrey  alleged  that  the  devil  was 
seen  visibly  six  times  during  the  confusion.  Such  was  the 
credulity  of  the  times;  but  the  whole  narrative  may  give 
you  some  notion  of  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  Scots,  and 
the  horrors  of  a  Border  Foray. 

The  Scots,  on  their  side,  were  victorious  in  several  se- 
rere  actions,  in  one  of  which  the  Bastard  Heron,  who  had 
contributed  so  much  to  Surrey's  success  at  Flodden,  was 
shin  on  the  field. 

The  young  Kin^  of  Scotland,  thoudi  yet  a  boy,  began 
to  show  tokens  of  jU-will  towards  d)e  French  and  Albanv. 
Some  nobles  asked  him  what  should  be  done  with  the 
French,  whom  the  Regent  had  left  behind.  ^'  Give  them, " 
said  James,  ^^to  Davie  Home's  keeping."  Sir  David 
Home,  you  nnist  recollect,  was  the  chieftain  who  put  to 
death  Albany's  friend,  De  la  Bastie,  and  knitted  his  head 
by  the  hair  to  hb  saddle*bow. 
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Albany,  however,  returned  again  from  France  with  greiit 
supplies  of  money,  artillery,  anns,  and  other  provisioiis 
for  continuing  the  war.  These  were  furnished  by  France, 
because  it  was  the  interest  of  that  country  at  all  hazards 
to  maintain  the  hostili^  between  Scotland  and  England. 
The  Regent  once  more,  with  a  fine  army,  made  an  attack 
upon  Norham,  a  casde  on  the  English  frontier;  but  wbeo 
he  had  nearly  gained  this  fortress,  he  suddenly,  with  his 
usual  cowardice,  left  off  the  assault,  on  learning  that  Sur- 
rey was  advancing  to  its  relief.  After  this  second  dishon- 
ourable retreat,  Albany  left  Scotland,  detested  and  despis- 
ed alike  by  the  nobles  and  the  common  people,  who  fek 
that  all  his  undertakings  had  ended  in  retreat  and  disgracew 
He  took  leave  of  Scotland  never  to  return,  in  the  nxxuh 
of  May  1524. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

The  Earl  of  Angus^s  Accession  to  the  GovemmefU — In- 
effectual Attempts  of  Buccleuch  and  Lennox  to  rescue 
the  Young  King  from  the  power  of  Angus  —  Escape 
of  James  —  Banishment  of  Angus^  and  the  rest  of  the 
Douglasses. 

Queen  Margaret,  who  hated  her  husband  Angus,  as 
I  have  told  you,  now  combined  with  his  enemy  Arran,  to 
call  James  V.,  her  son,  (though  then  only  twdve  years 
old,)  to  the  management  of  the  public  ajSairs;  but  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  returning  at  this  crisis  from  France,  speedily  ob- 
tained a  superiority  in  tlie  Scottish  councils,  and  became 
the  head  ot  those  nobles  who  desired  to  mamtain  a  friendly 
alliance  with  England  rather  than  to  continue  that  league 
with  France,  which  had  so  often  involved  Scotland  in 
quarrels  with  their  powerful  neighbour. 

Margaret  might  have  maintamed  her  authority,  for  she 
was  personally  much  beloved ;  but  it  was  the  fate  or  the 
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tclOj  of  that  Queen  to  form  rash  marriages.  Having  ob« 
tained  a  divorce  from  Angus,  she  married  a  young  man 
of  little  power  and  inferior  rank,  named  Henry  Stewart, 
a  younger  son  of  Lord  Evandale.  She  lost  her  influence 
by  that  ill-advised  measure.  Angus,  therefore,  rose  to 
the  supreme  power  in  Scotland,  possessed  himself  of  the 
person  of  the  King,  transacted  every  thing  in  the  name  of 
James,  but  by  his  own  authority,  and  became  the  com- 
plete Regent  of  Scotland,  though  without  assuming  the 
name. 

The  talents  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  were  equal  to  the 
cbaj^  imposed  on  liim,  and  as  he  reconciled  himself  to 
his  old  rival  the  Earl  of  Arran,  his  power  seemed  founded 
on  a  sure  basis.  He  was  able  to  accomplish  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  England,  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Kingdom.  But,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
Angus  was  much  too  desirous  to  confer  all  the  great  offices, 
lands,  and  other  advantages  in  the  disposal  c^  the  Crown, 
upon  his  own  friends  and  adherents,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  nobles  and  gentry  who  had  either  taken  part  against  him 
in  the  late  struggle  for  power,  or  were  not  decidedly  his 
partisans.  The  course  of  justice  also  was  shamefully  per- 
verted, by  the  partiality  of  Angus  for  his  friends,  kinsmen, 
and  adherents. 

An  old  historian  says,  ^^  lliat  there  dared  no  man  strive  at 
law  with  a  Douglas,  or  yet  with  the  adherent  of  a  Douglas, 
for  if  he  did  he  was  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  his  lawsuit. 
And,"  he  adds,  "although  Angus  travelled  ilirough  the 
country  under  the  pretence  of  punishing  thieves,  robbers, 
and  murderers,  there  were  no  malefactors  so  great  as  those 
who  rode  in  his  own  company." 

The  Kine,  who  was  now  fourteen  years  old,  became 
disgusted  with  the  sort  of  restraint  in  which  Angus  de- 
tained him,  and  desirous  to  free  himself  from  his  tutelage. 
His  mother  had  doubtless  a  natural  influence  over  him, 
and  that  also  was  exerted  to  the  Earl's  prejudice.  The 
Earl  of  Lennox,  a  wise  and  intelligent  nobleman,  near  in 
blood  to  the  King,  was  also  active  in  fostering  his  dis- 
pleasing against  the  Douglasses,  and  schemes  began  to  be 
21 
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aptated  for  taking  the  person  of  the  King  ont  of  the  hands 
of  Angus.  But  Angus  was  so  well  established  in  the 
government,  that  his  authority  could  not  be  destroyed 
except  by  military  force,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  such 
to  bear  against  a  man  so  powerful,  and  of  such  a  martial 
character. 

At  length  it  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  employ 
the  agency  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  military  talent,  head  of  a  numerous  and 

e)werful  clan,  and  possessed  of  much  influence  on  the 
order.  He  had  been  once  the  friend  of  Angus,  and  had 
even  scaled  the  waUs  of  Edinburgh  with  a  great  body  of 
his  clan,  in  order  to  render  the  party  of  the  Earl  upper- 
most in  that  city.  But  of  late  he  had  attached  himself 
to  Lennox,  by  whose  councils  he  seems  to  have  been 
guided  in  the  enterprise  which  I  am  about  to  give  you  an 
account  of. 

Some  excesses  had  taken  place  on  the  Border,  prob- 
ably by  the  connivance  of  Buccleuch,  which  induced , 
Angus  to  march  to  Jedburgh,  bringing  the  King  in  his 
company,  lest  he  should  have  made  his  escape  during  his 
absence.  He  was  joined  by  the  clans  of  Home  and  Ker, 
both  in  league  with  him,  and  he  had,  besides,  a  consider- 
able body  of  chosen  attendants.  Angus  was  returning 
from  this  expedition,  and  had  passed  the  night  at  Mel- 
rose. The  Kers  and  Homes  had  taken  leave  of  the  Earl, 
who  with  the  King  and  his  retinue  had  left  Melrose,  when 
a  band  of  a  thousand  horsemen  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
side  of  an  eminence  called  Halidon-Hill,  and,  descending 
into  the  valley,  interposed  between  the  Earl  and  the 
bridge,  by  which  he  must  pass  the  Tweed  on  his  return 
northAvard. 

**  Sir,"  said  Angus  to  the  King,  "yonder  comes  Buc- 
cleuch, with  the  Border  thieves  of  Teviotdale  and  Liddes- 
dale,  to  interrupt  your  Grace's  passage.  I  vow  to  Crod 
they  shall  either  fight  or  fly.  You  shall  halt  upon  this 
knoll  with  my  brother  George,  while  we  drive  off  these 
banditti,  and  clear  the  road  for  your  Grace.'' 
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The  Kbg  made  no  answer,  for  in  his  heart  he  desired 
that  Buccleuch's  undertaking  might  be  successful ;  but  he 
dared  not  say  so. 

Angus,  meantime,  despatched  a  herald  to  charge  Buc- 
cleuch  to  withdraw  with  his  forces.  Scott  replied,  "  that 
he  was  come,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Borders,  to 
show  the  King  his  clan  and  followers,  and  invite  his  Grace 
to  dine  at  his  house."  To  which  he  added,  "that  he 
knew  the  King's  mind  as  well  as  Angus."  The  Earl 
advanced,  and  the  Borderers,  shouting  their  war-cry  of 
Bellenden,  immediately  joined  battle,  and  fought  stoutly; 
but  the  Homes  and  Kers,  who  were  at  no  great  distance, 
returned  on  hearing  the  alarm,  and  coming  through  the 
little  village  of  Damick,  set  upon  Buccleuch's  men,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  tlie  day.  The  Border  riders  fled,  but 
Buccleuch  and  his  followers  fought  stoutly  in  their  re- 
treat, and  turning  upon  the  Kers,  slew  several  of  them,  in 
particular  Ker  of  Cessford,  a  chief  of  the  name,  who  was 
lulled  by  the  lance  of  one  of  the  Elliots,  a  retainer  of 
Buccleuch.  His  death  occasioned  a  deadly  feud  between 
the  clans  of  Scott  and  Ker,  which  lasted  for  a  century,  and 
cost  much  blood.  This  skirmish  took  place  on  the  25th 
July  1526.  About  eighty  Scotts  were  slain  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  a  sentence  was  pronounced  against  Buc- 
cleuch and  many  of  his  clan,  as  guilty  of  high  treason. 
But  after  the  King  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Doug- 
lasses, he  went  in  person  to  Parliament  to  obtaui  tl)e  re- 
storation of  Buccleuch,  who,  he  dec^lared  on  his  kingly 
word,  liad  come  to  Melrose  without  any  purpose  of  quar- 
rel, but  merely  to  pay  his  duty  to  his  Prince,  and  show 
him  the  number  of  his  followers.  In  evidence  of  wliich, 
the  King  said  that  the  said  Wat  was  not  clad  in  annour, 
but  in  a  leathern  coat,  (a  buff-coat,  I  suppose,)  with  a 
black  bonnet  on  his  head.  The  family  were  restored  to 
their  estates  accordingly;  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  long 
afterwards  murdered  by  the  Kers  at  Edinburgh,  in  re- 
venge of  the  death  of  the  Laird  of  Cessford. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox  being  disappointed  in  procurine 
the  King's  release  by  means  of  Buccleuch,  now  resolvcq 
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to  attempt  it  in  person.  He  received  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  Chancellor  Beaton,  (distinguished  at  the 
skirmish  called  Clean-die-Causeway,)  from  the  Earl  of 
Glencaim,  and  other  noblemen,  who  saw  with  displeasure 
the  Earl  of  Angus  confining  the  young  King  like  a  prbon- 
er,  and  that  all  the  adminisUration  of  the  kingdom  centered 
in  the  Douglasses.  He  assembled  an  arm^  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  advanced  upon  Edinburch  from 
Stirling.  Angus  and  Arran,  who  were  still  closely  leagued 
together,  encountered  Lennox,  with  an  inferior  force,  near 
the  viUage  of  Newliston.  The  rumour  that  a  battle  was 
about  to  commence  soon  reached  Edinburgh,  when  Sir 
George  Douglas  hastened  to  call  out  the  citizens  in  arms, 
to  support  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Angus.  The  citj'-beDs 
were  rung,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  the  King  himself 
was  obliged  to  mount  on  horseback,  to  give  countenance 
to  the  measures  of  the  Douglasses,  whom,  in  his  soul,  be 
detested.  James  was  so  sensible  of  his  situation,  that  he 
tried,  hj  every  means  in  his  power,  to  delay  the  march 
of  the  forces  which  were  mustered  at  Edinburgh.  Whea 
they  reached  the  village  of  Corstorphine,  they  heard  the 
thunder  of  the  guns,  wiiich  increased  the  fierce  impatience 
of  George  Doudas  to  reach  the  field  of  battle,  and  also 
increased  the  delays  of  the  young  king,  who  was  in  hopes 
Angus  might  be  defeated  before  his  brother  could  come 
up.  George  Douglas,  perceiving  this,  addressed  the  King 
in  language  which  James  never  forgot  nor  forgave; — 
**  Your  Grace  need  not  think  to  escape  us,"  said  lliis 
fierce  warrior — "if  our  enemies  had  hold  of  you  on  one 
side,  and  we  on  the  odier,  we  would  tear  you  to  pieces  ere 
we  would  let  you  go." 

Tidings  now  came  from  the  field  of  battle  that  Lennox 
had  been  defeated,  and  that  Angus  had  gained  the  victo- 
ry. The  young  King,  dismayed  at  the  news,  now  ur^ed 
'  his  attendants  to  gallop  forward,  as  much  as  he  had  lor- 
merly  desired  them  to  hang  back.  He  charged  them  to 
prevent  slaughter,  and  save  lives,  especially  that  of  Len- 
nox. Sir  Andrew  Wood,  one  of  the  King's  cup-bearers, 
arrived  in  the  field  of  battle  time  enough  to  save  the  Earl 
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of  Glencaim,  who  was  still  fighting  gallantly  by  assistance 
of  some  strong  ground,  though  he  Imd  scarce  thirty  men 
left  aKve.  Wood  contrived  to  convey  him  safe  out  of  the 
field. '  But  Lennox,  about  whose  safety  the  King  was  so 
anxious,  was  akeady  no  more.  He  had  been  slain,  in  cold 
blood,  by  that  blood-thirsty  man,  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
Draphane,  who  took  him  from  the  Laird  of  Pardivan,  to 
whom  he  had  surrendered  himself.  This  deed  seemed  to 
flow  from  the  brutal  nature  of  the  perpetrator,  who  took 
such  a  pleasure  in  shedding  blood,  that  he  slashed  with  his 
own  hand  the  faces  of  many  of  the  prisoners.  Arran,  the 
father  of  this  ferocious  man,  bitterly  lamented  the  fate  of 
Lennox,  who  was  his  nephew.  He  was  found  mourning 
beside  the  body,  over  which  he  had  spread  his  scarlet  cloak. 
^'The  hardiest,  stoutest,  and  wisest  man  that  Scodand 
bore,"  he  said,  *'  lies  here  slam." 

After  these  two  victories,  the  Earl  of  Angus  seemed  to 
be  so  firmly  ^tablished  in  power,  that  his  followers  set  no 
boun^  to  tlieir  presumption,  and  his  enemies  were  obliged 
to  fly  and  hide  memselves.  Chancellor  Beaton,  disguised 
as  a  shepherd,  fed  sheep  on  Bogrian-Knowe,  until  he  made 
his  peace  with  the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Arran,  by  ereat 
gifts,  both  in  money  and  in  church  knds.  Angus  establish- 
ed around  the  King's  person  a  guard  of  a  hundred  men  of 
bis  own  choice,  commanded  by  Douglas  of  Parkhead;  he 
made  his  brother  George,  whom  James  detested.  Master 
of  theRo3ral  Household;  and  Archibald  of  Kilspindie,  bis 
uncle.  Lord  Treasurer  of  the  Realm.  But  the  close  re- 
stnunt  in  which  the  King  found  himself,  only  increased  his 
eager  desire  to  be  rid  of  all  the  Douglasses  together. 
Force  having  failed  in  two  instances,  James  had  recourse 
to  stratagem. 

He  prevailed  upon  his  mother.  Queen  Margaret,  to  yield 
up  to  him  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  her  jointure- 
house,  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  person  whom  he 
could  trust.  This  was  done  with  much  secrecy.  Thus 
prepared  vnth  a  place  of  refuge,  James  watched  with  anx- 
iety an  opportunity  of  flying  to  it;  and  he  conducted  him- 
sdf  with  such  apparent  confidence  towards  Angus,  that  the 
21* 
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Douglasses  were  lulled  into  security,  and  concluded  that 
the  King  was  reconciled  to  his  state  of  bondage,  and  de- 
spaired of  making  his  escape. 

James  was  then  residing  at  Falkland,  a  royal  palace 
conveniently  situated  for  hunting  and  hawking,  m  which 
he  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure.  Tlie  Earl  of  Angus 
at  this  period  left  the  court  for  Lothian,  wlierc  be  bad 
some  urgent  business — ^Archibald  Dough»  of  Kibpindie 
went  to  Dundee,  to  visit  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  attach- 
ed— and  George  Douglas  had  gone  to  Saint  Andrews,  to 
extort  some  furtlier  advantages  from  Cliancellor  Beaton, 
who  was  now  Archbishop  of  diat  see,  and  Primate  of 
Scotland.  There  were  thus  none  of  the  Douglass^  left 
about  the  King's  person,  except  Parkhead,  with  his  guard 
of  an  hundred  men,  in  whose  vigilance  tlie  others  confi- 
ded. 

The  King  thought  the  time  favourable  for  his  escape. 
To  lay  all  suspicion  asleep,  he  pretended  he  was  to  rise 
next  morning  at  an  early  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
the  stag.  Douglas  of  Parkhead,  suspecting  nothing,  re- 
tired to  bed  after  placing  his  watch.  But  the  King  was 
no  so(»ier  in  his  private  chamber,  than  he  called  a  trusty 
page,  named  John  Hart: — "  Jockie,*'  said  he,  **  dost  thou 
love  me.^" 

"  Better  than  myself,"  answered  the  domestic. 

"  And  will  you  risk  any  thing  for  me?" 

*'  My  life  with  pleasure,"  said  John  Hart. 

The  King  then  explained  his  purpose,  and  dressing  him- 
self in  the  attire  of  a  groom,  he  went  with  Hart  to  the  sta- 
ble, as  if  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  horses  ready  kr 
the  next  day's  hunt.  The  guards,  deceived  by  their  ap- 
pearance, gave  them  no  interruption.  At  the  staUes  three 
good  horses  were  saddled  and  in  readiness,  under  charge 
of  a  yeoman  or  groom,  whom  the  King  had  intrusted  with 
his  purpose. 

James  mounted  with  his  two  servants,  and  gall(^)ed, 
during  the  whole  night,  as  eager  as  a  bird  just  escaped 
from  a  cage.  At  day-light  he  reached  the  bridge  of  Stirl- 
ing, which  was  the  only  mode  of  passing  the  river  Forth, 
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except  by  boats.  It  was  defended  by  gates,  which  the 
King  ordered  to  be  closed,  and  directed  the  passage  to 
be  watched.  He  was  a  weary  man  when  he  reached 
Stirling  Castle,  where  he  was  jojrfully  received  by  the 
'governor,  whom  he  had  himself  placed  in  that  strong  fort- 
ress. The  drawbridges  were  raised,  the  portcullises  dropt, 
guards  set,  and  every  measure  of  defence  and  precaution 
resorted  to.  But  the  King  was  so  much  afraid  of  again 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Douglasses,  that,  tired  as  he 
was,  he  would  not  go  to  sleep  until  the  keys  of  the  castle 
were  placed  in  his  own  keeping,  and  laid  underneath  his 
pillow. 

In  the  morning  there  was  great  alarm  at  Falkland.  Sir 
George  Douglas  had  returned  tliither  on  the  night  of  the 
Kind's  departure,  about  eleven  o'clock.  On  his  arrival,  he 
inquired  after  the  King,  and  was  answered  by  the  porter,  as 
well  as  the  watchmen  upon  guard,  thai  l)e  was  sleeping  in 
his  chamber,  as  he  intended  to  hunt  early  in  the  morning. 
He  therefore  retired  to  rest  in  ftill  security.  But  the  next 
morning  he  learned  different  tidings.  One  Peter  Car^ 
michael,  bailie  of  Abemethy,  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  *'  what  the  King  wwf 
doing  that  morning  ?" 

"  He  is  in  his  chamber  asleep,"  said  Sir  George. 

**  You  are  mistaken, "  answered  Carmichael;  " he  passed 
the  bridge  of  Stirling  this  last  night." 

On  hearing  this,  Douglas  started  up  in  haste,  went  to 
the  King's  chamber,  and  knocked  for  admittance.  Whea 
DO  answer  was  returned,  he  caused  the  door  to  be  forced, 
and  when  he  found  the  apartment  empty,  he  cried  "  Trea- 
son!— the  King  is  gone,  and  none  knows  whither."  Then 
he  sent  post  to  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  sent 
in  every  direction  to  seek  the  King,  and  to  assemble  the 
Douglasses. 

When  the  truth  was  known,  tlie  adherents  of  Ai^us  rode 
in  a  body  to  Stirling;  but  the  King  was  so  fer  from  desiring 
to  receive  them,  that  he  threatened,  by  sound  of  trumpet^ 
to  declare  any  of  the  name  of  Doughs  a  traitor  who  should 
approach  within  twelve  miles  of  his  person,  or  wlio  sliould 
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meddle  with  the  admini^ation  of  government  Some  of 
the  Douglasses  inclined  to  resist  tins  proclamation,  but  the 
Earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  resolved  to  obey  it,  and 
withdrew  to  Linlithgow. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  King  assembled  around  him  the- 
numerous  nobility,  who  envied  the  power  of  Angus  and 
Arran,  or  had  suffered  injuries  at  their  hands;  and,  in 
open  Parliament,  accused  diem  of  treason,  declaring,  that 
he  had  never  been  sure  of  his  life  all  the  while  that  he  was 
in  their  power.  A  sentence  of  forfeiture  was,  therefore, 
passed  against  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile,  with  all  his  friends  and  kinsmen.  And  dius  the  Red 
Douglasses  of  the  house  of  Angus  shared  alnoost  the  same 
fete  with  the  Black  Douglasses  of  the  elder  branch  of  that 
mighty  House;  with  this  difierence,  that  as  thev  had  never 
risen  so  high,  so  they  did  not  fall  so  irretrievably;  for  the 
Earl  of  Angus  lived  to  return  and  enjoy  his  estates  in 
Scodand,  where  he  played  a  distinguished  part.  Blit  this 
was  after  the  death  of  James  V.,  who  retained,  during  his 
whole  life,  an  implacable  resentment  against  the  Dot^asses, 
and  never  permitted  one  of  the  name  to  settle  in  Scotland 
whilst  he  lived. 

James  persevered  in  his  resolution  even  under  circum- 
stances wnich  rendered  his  unrelenting  resentment  ungen- 
erous. Archibald  Douglas  of  Kilspindie,  the  Earl  of 
Angus's  uncle,  had  been  a  personal  favourite  of  the  King 
betore  the  disgrace  of  his  family.  He  was  so  much  re- 
conmiended  to  James  by  his  great  strength,  manly  appear* 
ance,  and  skill  in  every  kind  of  warlike  exercise,  that  he 
was  wont  to  call  him  his  Graysteil,  after  the  name  of  a 
champion  in  a  romance  dien  popular.  Archibald,  be- 
coming rather  an  old  man,  and  tired  of  his  exile  in  Eng- 
land, resolved  to  try  tlie  King's  mercy.  He  thought  that 
as  they  had  been  so  well  acquainted  formerly,  and  as  he 
had  never  offended  J^es  personally,  he  might  find  fiivour 
from  their  old  iptim^cy.  He,  therefore,  threw  himself  in 
the  King's  way  one!  day  as  he  returned  from  hunting  in 
the  park  at  Stirling.  It  was  several  years  since  James 
bad  seen  him,  but  t^  knew  him  at  a  great  dktance,  by  his 
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fern  and  stately  step,  and  said,  "  Yonder  is  my  GraysteO^ 
Archibald  of  Kilspindie.'*  But  when  they  met,  he  showed 
no  appearance  of  recognizine  his  old  servant.  Douglas 
turned,  and  still  hoping  to  obtain  a  glance  of  favourable 
recollection,  run  along  by  the  Kuig's  side;  and  although 
James  trotted  liis  l)orse  hard  against  the  hill,  and  Douglas 
wore  a  heavy  shirt  of  mail  under  his  clothes,  for  fear  of 
assassination,  yet  Graysteil  was  at  the  castle  gate  as  sooa 
as  the  King.  James  passed  him,  and  entered  the  castle, 
but  Douglas,  exhausted  with  exertion,  sat  down  at  the  door, 
and  asked  for  a  cup  of  wine.  The  hatred  of  the  King 
against  the  name  of  Douglas  was  so  well  known,  that  no 
domestic  about  tlie  court  dared  procure  for  the  old  warrior 
even  tliis  trifling  refreshment.  The  King  blamed,  mdeed, 
his  servants  for  their  discourtesy,  and  even  said,  that  but 
for  his  oath  never  to  employ  a  Douglas,  he  would  have 
received  Archibald  of  Kilspmdio  into  his  service,  as  he 
bad  formerly  known  him  a  man  of  great  ability.  Yet  he 
sent  his  commands  to  his  poor  Graysteil  to  retire  to  France, 
where  he  died  heart-broken  soon  afterwards.  Even  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  himself  of  an  unforgiving  temper,  bhmed 
the  imphcabiliQr  of  James  on  this  occasion,  and  quoted  aa 
old  proverb, — 

A  King's  fiice 
Should  f  iv«  grace. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Character  of  James  V. — His  Expedition  to  funish  the 
Border  Freebooters — His  Adventures  when  travelling 
in  disgxdse — Rustic  Hunting  Palace  in  Athole — In* 
stitution  of  the  College  of  Justice — Gold  Mines  of 
Scotland — Encouragement  of  Learning. 

Freed  from  the  stem  control  of  the  Douglas  family, 
James  V.  now  began  to  exercise  the  government  in  per- 
son, and  displayed  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  wise  and 
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good  prince.  He  was  handsome  in  his  person,  and  re- 
sembled bis  father  in  the  love  of  military  exercises,  and 
the  spirit  of  chivalrous  honour  which  James  IV.  loved  to 
displa;|r.  He  also  inherited  liis  father's  love  of  justice, 
and  his  desire  to  establish  and  enforce  wise  and  equal 
bws,  which  should  protect  the  weak  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  great.  It  was  easy  enough  to  make  laws,  but 
lo  put  them  bto  vigorous  exercise  was  of  much  greater 
difficulty;  and  in  his  attempt  to  accomplish  this  laudable 
purpose,  James  often  incurred  the  iU-will  of  the  more 
powerful  nobles.  He  was  a  well-educated  and  accom- 
plished man,  and,  like  his  ancestor,  James  I.,  was  a  poet 
and  a  musician.  He  had,  however,  his  defects.  He 
avoided  his  father's  failing  of  profusion,  having  no  hoard- 
ed treasures  to  employ  on  pomp  and  show;  but  he  rather 
feu  into  the  opposite  fault,  being  of  a  temper  too  parsi- 
monious; and  tlHxigh  he  loved  state  and  display,  be  ea- 
deavoured  to  gratify  that  taste  as  economically  as  possible, 
so  that  he  lias  been  censured  as  rather  close  and  covetous. 
He  vrhs  also,  tliougli  the  foibles  seem  inconsistent,  fond  of 

Eleasurc,  and  disposed  to  too  much  indulgence.  It  must 
e  added,  diat  when  provoked,  he  was  imrelentiDg  even 
to  cmelty,  for  which  he  had  some  apology,  considering 
the  ferocity  of  die  subjects  over  whom  he  reigned.  But, 
on  the  whole,  James  V.  was  an  amiable  man,  and  a  good 
Sovereign. 

His  first  care  was  to  bring  the  Borders  of  Scotland  to 
some  degree  of  order.  These,  as  you  were  formerly 
told,  were  inhabited  by  tribes  of  men,  forming  each  a 
different  clan,  as  ihey  were  called,  and  obeying  no  orders, 
save  tliose  which  were  given  by  theu*  Chiefs.  These 
Cliiefs  were  supposed  to  represent  die  fii-st  founder  of  the 
name  or  family.  The  attachment  of  the  clansmen  to  the 
Chief  was  very  great:  indeed  diey  paid  respect  to  no 
one  else.  In  this  tlie  Borderers  agreed  with  the  High- 
landers, as  also  m  their  love  of  plunder,  and  neglect  of 
tlie  general  laws  of  die  country.  But  the  Border  men 
wore  no  tartan  dress,  and  served  almost  always  on  horse- 
back, whereas   tlie   Highkuiders  acted  always  on  foot. 
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You  wiB  also  remember,  that  they  spoke  the  Scottisk 
knguage,  and  not  the  Gbelic  tongue  used  by  the  moun- 
taineers. 

The  situation  of  these  clans  on  the  frontiers  exposed 
tliem  to  constant  war ;  so  that  they  thought  of  nothing 
eke,  but  collecting  bands  of  their  followers  together,  and 
making  incursions,  without  much  distinction,  on  the  Eng* 
lish,  on  the  Lowland  Scots,  orupon  each  other.  Ther 
paid  little  respect  either  to  times  of  truce  or  to  treaties  of 
peace,  but  exercised  their  depredations  without  much  re- 
gard to  either,  and  often  occasioned  wars  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  taken  place. 

It  is  said  of  a  considerable  family  on  the  Borders,  that 
when  tliey  had  consumed  all  the  cattle  about  the  castle,  a 
pair  of  spurs  was  placed  on  tlie  table,  in  a  covered  dish, 
as  a  hint  that  they  must  ride  out  and  fetch  more.  The 
chiefs  and  leading  men  told  down  tlicir  daughters*  per* 
tions  according  to  the  plunder  which  they  were  able  to 
collect  in  the  course  of  a  Michaelmas  moon,  when  its  pro- 
longed light  allowed  them  opportunity  for  their  freeboot- 
mg  excursions.  They  were  very  brave  in  battle,  but  In 
time  of  peace  they  were  a  pest  to  their  Scottish  neigh- 
bours. As  their  insolence  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch  after 
the  field  of  Flodden  had  thrown  the  country  into  confu- 
sion, James  Y.  resolved  to  take  very  severe  measures 
against  them. 

His  first  step  was  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  princi- 
pal chieftains  by  whom  these  disorders  were  pt-ivately  en- 
couraged. The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  Lord  Home,  Lord 
Maxwell,  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  Ker  of  Faimyherst,  and 
other  powerful  chiefs,  who  might  have  opposed  the  King's 
purposes,  were  seized,  and  imprisoned  in  separate  fort- 
resses in  the  low  country. 

James  then  assembled  an  army,  in  which  warlike  pur- 
poses were  united  with  those  of  sylvan  sport,  for  he  or- 
dered all  the  gendemen  m  the  wild  districts  which  he  in- 
tended to  vbit,  to  bring  in  their  best  dogs,  as  if  his  only  pur- 
pose had  been  to  hunt  the  deer  in  tliese  desolate  regions- 
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This  was  mCended  to  prevent  the  Borderers  from  tdaag 
the  alarm,  in  which* case  they  would  have  retreated  into 
their  mountains  and  fastnesses,  from  whence  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  dislodge  them. 

These  men  had  indeed  no  dbtinct  idea  of  the  ofieoces 
which  they  had  committed,  and  conseij^uently  no  ^PPf^ 
bension  of  the  King's  displeasure  against  them.  Tlie 
kws  had  been  so  long  silent  m  that  desdate  country,  that 
the  outrages  which  were  practised  by  the  strong  against 
the  weak,  seemed  to  the  perpetrators  the  natural  course 
of  society,  and  to  present  nothing  that  was  worthy  of 
punishment. 

Thus,  as  the  King,  in  the  beginning  of  his  expedition, 
suddenly  approached  the  Casde  of  Piers  Cockbum  of 
Henderland,  that  Baron  was  in  the  act  of  providing  a  great 
entertainment  to  welcome  him,  when  James  caused  liim  to 
be  suddenly  seized  on,  and  executed.  Adam  Scott  oC 
Tushielaw,  called  the  King  of  the  Border,  met  the  same 
fate.  But  an  event  of  greats  importance,  was  the  fate  of 
John  Armstrong  of  Gilnockie,  near  Langleeholm. 

This  freebooung  chief  had  risen  to  great  consec^uence, 
and  the  whole  neighbouring  district  of  England  paid  him 
black  mail,,  that  is,  a  sort  of  tribute,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  forbore  plundering  them.  He  had  a  high  idea 
of  his  own  importance,  and  seems  to  have  been  uncon* 
scious  of  having  merited  any  severe  usage  at  the  King's 
bands.  On  the  contrary,  he  came  to  meet  his  sovereign 
at  a  place  about  ten  miles  from  Hawick,  called  Carlinrigg 
chapel,  richly  dressed,  and  having  with  him  twenty-four 
gentlemen,  his  constant  retinue,  as  well  attired  as  himself. 
The  King,  incensed  to  see  a  freebooter  so  gallandy  equip- 
ped, commanded  him  instantly  to  be  led  to  execution, 
saying,  "  What  wants  this  knave,  save  a  crown,  to  be  as 
magnificent  as  a  king?"  John  Armstrong  made  great 
oflers  for  his  life,  offering  to  maintain  himself,  with  lortj 
men,  ready  to  serve  the  King  at  a  moment's  notice,  at  his 
own  expense ;  engaging  never  to  hurt  or  injure  any  Scot- 
tish subject,  as  indeed  liad  never  been  his  practice ;  and 
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uadertakiog,  thm  there  was  not  a  man  in  Endaiicl,  ct 
whatever  ck^ree,  duke,  etfl,  lord,  or  boron,  but  he  wodd 
engage,  within  a  certain  time,  to  present  to  the  King,  dead 
or  alive«  But  when  the  King  would  listen  to  none  of  hid 
offers,  he  said,  verjr  proudly,  ^'  I  am  but  a  fool  to  ask 

E ice  at  a  graceless  nice;  but  had  I  guessed  you  wodd 
Fe  used  me  thus,  I  wouM  have  kept  the  Border^side, 
in  despite  of  the  Kii^  of  England  and  you  both ;  for  I 
well  know  that  King  Henry  would  give  the  weight  of  my 
best  horse  m  gold  to  know  that  I  am  sentenced  to  die  this 
day." 

John  Armstrong  was  led  to  execution,  with  all  his  men, 
md  hanged  without  mercy.  The  peopjb  of  the  Lowhnd 
countries  were  ghul  to  be  rid  of  him;  out  on  the  Borders 
he  wis  both  missed  and  mourned,  as  a  brave  warrior  and  • 
stout  man-at'^trms  i^ainst  England. 

Such  w^e  the  efiects  of  the  terror  struck  by  these 
general  executions,  that  James  was  said  to  have  made 
^^  the  rush  bush  keep  the  cow;'*  that  is  to  si^,  that^even 
hi  this  lawless  part  of  the  country,  men  dared  no  bnger 
make  free  with  property,  and  cattle  might  remain  on  their 
pastures  unwatched.  James  was  also  enabled  to  draw 
profit  from  the  lands  which  the  Crown  possessed  near  the 
Borders,  and  is  sak]  to  have  bad  ten  thousimd  sheep  al 
one  time  graxing  m  Ettrick  Forest,  under  the  keepkig  of 
Andrew  Bell,  who  gave  the  Kmg  as  good  an  accoont  of 
the  profits  of  die  flock,  as  if  they  had  been  grazing  in  the 
bounds  of  Fife,  then  the  most  civilized  part  of  Scotland. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Borders  of  Scotland  were  greatly 
weakened  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  brave  men,  wlio, 
notwithstanding  their  lawless  course  of  life,  were  true  de« 
fenders  of  their  coimtry;  and  there  is  occasion  to  censure 
the  extent  to  which  James  carried  his  severity,  as  being 
to  a  certain  degree  impolitk,  and  indeed  cruel  and  ex* 
cessive. 

In  the  like  manner  James  proceeded  against  the  Hi|^ 
land  Chiefs;  and  by  executions,  forfeitures,  and  other  se« 
▼ere  measures,  he  brought  the  Northern  mountaineersi  m 
22 
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ke  had  already  done  those  of  the  Soulh,  into  oompenfiie 
subjectioo.  He  then  set  at  liberiY  the  Border  Chiefe,  and 
others  whom  he  had  imprisooed,  lest  they  shodd  have  of- 
fered any  hinderance  to  the  course  of  hb  justice. 

As  these  fiery  chieftains,  after  this  severe  chaalisenBeot, 
could  no  bngor  as  formerly  attack  each  other's  castles  and 
lands,  thev  were  forced  to  vent  their  deadly  animosities  in 
dueb,  which  were  frequently  fought  b  the  King's  presence, 
his  royal  permission  being  first  obtabed.  Thus,  Doughs 
ef  Drumlanrig  and  Charteris  of  Amisfield  did  battle  tog^&er 
in  presence  of  the  King,  each  having  accused  the  other  of 
hi^  treason.  The^  fought  on  foot  with  huge  two-handed 
swords.  Drumlann|  was  somewhat  blind,  or  short-sighted, 
and  being  in  great  fury,  struck  about  him  without  seeing 
where  he  hit,  and  the  Laird  of  Amisfield  was  not  more 
successful,  for  his  sword  broke  in  the  encounter;  upon 
tins,  the  King  caused  the  battle  to  cease,  and  the  combat- 
ants were  with  difficulty  separated.  Thus  the  King  grati- 
fied these  unruly  barons,  by  permitting  them  to  fight  in  his 
own  presence,  m  order  to  induce  them  to  remam  at  peace 
ebei^re. 

James  V.  had  a  custom  of  going  about  the  country  dis- 
gubed  as  a  private  person,  in  order  that  he  might  hear 
complaints  which  might  not  otherwise  reach  his  ears,  and, 
permps,  that  he  mieht  enjoy  amusements  which  he  couU 
not  have  partaken  of  in  hb  avowed  royal  character.  This 
M  also  said  to  have  been  a  custom  of  James  IV.,  hb  iiuher, 
and  several  adventures  are  related  of  what  bdisll  them  on 
such  occasions.  One  or  two  of  these  narratives  may  help 
to  enliven  our  story* 

When  James  V .  travdled  in  disguise,  he  used  a  name 
which  was  known  only  to  some  of  hb  principal  nobiliqr 
and  attendants.  He  was  called  the  Groomnan  (the  tenant, 
that  b)  of  Ballen^ech.  Ballengiech  b  a  steep  pass  which 
leads  down  behind  the  Casde  of  Stirling.  Once  iqpon  a 
lime,  when  he  was  feasting  in  Stirling,  the  King  sent  for 
some  venison  firom  the  neighbouring  hiUs.  The  deer 
were  kilted  and  put  on  horses'  backs,  to  be  transported 
to  Stirling.     Unluckily  they  had  to  pass  the  castle  gates 
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of  Arnpiyor,  bdoi^ng  %o  a  chief  of  the  Buchanans,  who 
had  a  considerable  number  of  guests  with  him.  It  was 
kte,  and  the  company  were  rather  short  of  victuals,  thou^ 
they  had  more  than  enough  of  liquor.  The  chief,  seeing 
80  much  fat  venison  passing  his  very  door,  seized  on  it; 
and  to  the  expostulations  of  the  keepers,  who  told  him  it 
belonged  to  King  James,  he  answered  insolentty,  that  if 
James  was  King  in  Scotland,  be,  Buchanan,  was  King  m 
Kippen,  bemg  the  name  of  the  district  m  which  the  castle 
of  Ampryor  lay.  On  hearing  what  had  happened,  the 
Khig  got  on  horseback,  and  rode  instantly  from  Stirling  to 
BudrKoian's  house,  where  he  found  a  strong  fierce-looking 
Highlander,  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  standing  sentinel 
at  the  door.  This  grim  warder  refused  the  King  admit- 
tance,  stn^mg,  that  the  Laird  of  Ampryor  was  at  dinner, 
end  would  not  be  disturbed.  ^^  Yet  go  up  to  the  com- 
pany, my  good  iriend,"  said  the  King,  ^^  and  tell  him  that 
the  Gk)odman  of  Ballengiech  is  come  to  feast  with  the 
Kmg  of  Kippen.''  The  porter  went  grumbling  into  the 
house,  and  told  bis  master,  tint  there  was  a  felk)w  with  a 
red  beard,  who  called  himself  the  Goodman  of  Ballen* 
giech,  at  the  gate,  who  said  he  was  come  to  dine  with  tlie 
King  of  Kippen.  As  soon  as  Buchanan  heard  these  words, 
he  knew  that  the  King  was  there  in  person,  and  hastened 
down  to  kneel  at  Jmnes's  feet,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for 
his  insolent  behaviour.  But  the  King,  who  only  meant  to 
^e  hkn  a  firight,  forgave  him  freely,  and,  ^ing  into  the 
c^aide,  feasted  on  his  own  venison  which  Buchanan  had 
intercepted.  Budwnan  of  Ampryor  was  ever  afterwards 
called  the  Kmg  of  Kippen. 

Upon  another  occasion,  King  James,  being  akmo  and 
in  di^uise,  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  some  gipsies,  or  other 
▼agrants,  and  was  assaulted  by  four  or  five  of  them.  This 
chanced  to  be  very  near  the  bridge  of  Cramond ;  so  the 
King  got  on  the  bridge,  which,  as  it  was  high  and  narrow, 
enabled  him  to  defend  himself  with  hi&  sword  agjsinst  the 
number  of  persons  by  whom  he  was  attacked.  There 
was  a  poor  man  threshing  com  in  a  bam  near  by,  who 
came  out  on  bearing  the  nobe  of  the  scuffle,  and  seemg 
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one  mao  defending  himself  agiuiist  munbo^,  grihndjr  look 
his  part  with  his  flail  to  such  good  purpose,  that  tlie  gip- 
sies were  obliged  to  fly.  The  husbandman  then  took  toe 
King  into  tiie  bam,  brought  him  a  towel  and  water  to  wash 
tlie  blo6d  from  lus  face  and  hands,  and  finally  walked  with 
him  a  little  way  towards  Edinburgh,  in  case  be  should  be 
again  attacked.  On  the  way,  the  King  asked  lus  com* 
panion  what  and  who  he  was.  The  labourer  answered, 
that  his  name  was  John  Howieson,  and  that  he  was  a 
bondsnoan  on  the  farm  of  Braehead,  near  Crannood,  wUch 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  James  then  asked  the 
poor  man,  if  there  was  any  wish  in  the  worid  which  he 
would  particularly  desire  should  be  gratified ;  and  honest 
John  confessed,  he  should  think  himself  the  happiest  man 
in  Scotland  were  he  but  proprietor  of  the  farm  on  wtuch 
be  wrought  as  a  labourer.  He  then  asked  the  King,  io 
turn,  who  he  was ;  and  James  replied,  as  usual,  tfiat  be 
w^  the  Croodman  of  Ballengiech^  a  poor  manwlxk  hada 
small  appointment  about  the  palace ;  but  he  added,  thai 
if  John  Howieson  would  come  to  see  him  on  the  next 
Sunday,  he  would  endeavour  to  repay  his  manful  asdst* 
ance,  and,  at  least,  give  him  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
royal  apartments. 

John  put  on  liis  best  clothes,  as  you  may  suppose,  and 
appearing  at  a  postern  gate  of  the  palace,  inquired  for 
the  Goodman  ot  Ballengiech.  The  King  had  ^ea  or* 
ders  dm  he  should  be  admitted;  and  Jcha  found  Us 
friend  the  Goodman,  in  the  same  disguise,  which  be  had 
(egmBrlf  worn.  The  Kins,  still  preserving  the  character 
of  an  mferior  officer  of  the  househokl,  conducted  John 
Howieson  from  one  apartment  of  the  palace  to  another,  and 
was  amused  with  his  wonder  and  his  remarks.  At  length  be 
aslrad  him  if  be  should  like  to  see  the  King;  to  which  John 
replied,  nothing  would  delight  him  so  much,  if  he  codd  do 
Qo  without  giving  offence.  The  Goodman  of  Bdlengiecfa, 
of  course,  undertook  that  the  King  would  not  be  angiy. 
<^  But,"  3aid  John,  ^^  how  am  I  to  know  his  grace  mm 
the  nobles  who  will  be  all  about  him? " — '*  Easily,"  re* 
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plied  his  companion;  "  aO  the  others  will  be  here-headed 
— the  King  alone  will  wear  his  hat  or  bonnet." 

So  speaking,  King  James  introduced  the  countryman 
into  a  great  hall,  which  was  filled  by  the  nobility  and  offi- 
cers of  the  crown.  John  was  a  little  fi*ightened,  and 
drew  close  to  Ms  attendant;  but  was  still  unable  to  distin- 
guish the  King.  *'  I  told  you  that  you  should  know  him 
oy  his  wearing  his  hat,"  said  his  conductor.  "  Then," 
said  John,  alter  he  had  again  looked  around  the  room, 
"  it  must  be  either  you  or  me,  for  all  but  us  two  are  bare- 
headed." 

The  King  laughed  at  John's  fancy;  and,  that  the  good 
yeoman  might  have  occasion  for  mirth  also,  he  made  him 
a  present  of  the  farm  of  Braehead,  which  he  had  wished 
so  much  to  possess,  on  condition  tliat  John  Howieson,  or 
his  successors,  should  be  ready  to  present  an  ewer  and 
basin  for  the  King  to  wash  his  hands,  when  his  Majesty 
should  come  to  Holyrood  palace,  or  should  pass  the 
Bridge  of  Cramond.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1822, 
when  George  IV.  came  to  Scodand,  the  descendant  of 
John  Howieson  of  Braehead,  who  still  possesses  the  estate 
wfaicb  was  given  to  liis  ancestor,  appeared  at  a  solemn 
festival,  and  offered  his  Majesty  water  from  a  silver  ewer, 
that  he  might  perform  the  service  by  which  he  held  his 
lands. 

James  V.  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and,  when  he  pur-  * 
sued  that  amusement  in  the  Highlands,  he  used  to  wear 
the  peculiar  dress  of  that  country,  having  a  jacket  of  tartan 
relvet,  with  plaid,  hose,  and  every  thing  else  correspond- 
ing. The  accounts  for  these  are  in  the  books  of  bis 
cramberlain,  still  preserved. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  King  had  an  ambassador  of 
the  Pope  along  with  him,  they  were  splendidly  entertain- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Athole  m  a  huge  and  singular  rustic 
pdace.  It  was  built  of  timber,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
meadow,  and  surrounded  by  moats,  or  fosses,  full  of  the 
most  delicate  fish.  It  was  enclosed  and  defended  by 
towers,  as  if  it  had  been  a  regular  castle,  and  had  within 
it  many  apartments,  which  were  decked  with  flowers  and 
22* 
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bnnicfaes,  so  that  in  treadbg  tbem  one  seemed  to  be  in  t 
»irden.  Here  were  all  kinds  of  game,  and  otbo:  pro?is- 
ions  in  abundance,  with  many  cooks  to  make  tbem  ready, 
and  plenty  of  the  most  costly  spices  uid  wines.  Tbs 
Italian  ambassador  was  greatly  surprised  to  see,  amosgst 
rocks  and  wildernesses,  which  seemed  to  be  the  veiy  ex- 
tremity of  the  world,  such  good  lod^^  and  so  mfljpufr- 
cent  an  entertainment.  But  what  surprised  him  most  of 
all,  was  to  see  the  Highlanders  set  fire  to  the  wooden  cas- 
da,  as  soon  as  the  hunting  was  over,  and  the  Kii^  in  the 
act  of  departing.  '^  Such  is  the  constant  practice  of  our 
Highlanders,"  said  James  to  the  ambassaoor;  **  however 
well  tliey  nwiy  be  lodged  over  night,  they  alwap  bum  their 
lodging  before  they  leave  it."  By  this  the  Kii^  intimaled 
the  predatory  and  lawless  habits  disphyed  by  these  moun* 
taineers. 

The  reign  of  James  T.  was  not  akme  distinguished  by 
bis  personal  adventures  «h1  pastimes,  but  is  booouraUjr 
remembered  on  account  of  wise  laws  made  for  the  gor- 
omment  of  his  peopfe,  and  for  restraining  the  crimes  aad 
violence  which  were  frequently  practised  among  then, 
especially  those  of  assassination,  burning  of  houses,  aad 
driving  of  cattle,  the  usual  and  ready  means  by  «4icb 
great  men  avenged  themselves  of  their  feudal  enemies. 

For  the  decision  of  civil  questions,  James  V.  invented 
and  instituted  whftt  is  caUed  the  College  of  Justice,  beiif 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland  in  civil  affiurs.  It  coo- 
sbted  of  fourteen  Judges  and  a  President,  who  heurd  and 
decided  causes.  A  certain  number  of  learned  men,  train* 
ed  to  understand  the  hws^  were  appomted  to  the  task  of 
oleaduig  the  causes  of  such  as  had  law-suits  heSore  these 
judges,  who  constituted  what  is  popidarly  termed  the  Court 
of  Session.  These  men  were  caUed  advocates;  mnA  thb 
was  the  first  establishment  of  a  body,  regularly  educated 
to  the  law,  which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  m  Scockfid 
■s  an  honourable  profession,  and  has  produced  many  great 
men. 

James  T.  used  great  diligence  m  imi»t)Ving  his  navyi 
and  undertodt  v^m  was  at  the  tiase  rather  a  perilous 
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task,  to  8a3  round  Scotland,  and  cause  an  accurate  aurvcgr 
to  be  made  of  the  various  coasts,  bays,  and  islands,  bar* 
bours,  and  roadsteads  of  his  tdogdom,  many  of  which  bad 
been  unknown  to  his  predecessors  even  1^  name. 

This  active  and  patriotic  Prince  ordered  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Scotland  to  be  also  inquired  into.  He  obtained 
miners  from  Grermany,  who  extracted  both  silver  and  gold 
from  the  mines  of  Leadhills,  in  the  upper  part  of  Clydes- 
dde.  The  goU  was  of  fine  quality,  and  found  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  supply  metal  for  a  very  elegant  eold  coin^ 
which,  bearinff  on  one  side  the  head  of  James  Y.  wearing 
a  bonnet,  has  been  thence  called  the  Bonnet-piece.  It  is 
said,  that  upon  one  ooc^ion  the  Kine  invited  the  ambas* 
sadcffs  of  Spain,  France,  and  other  foreign  countries,  to 
hunt  with  him  in  Crawford-moor,  the  district  in  which  lie 
the  mines  I  have  just  mentioned.  They  dined  in  the 
Castle  of  Crawford,  a  rude  xAd  fortress.  The  King 
made  some  apology  for  the  dinner,  which  was  composed 
cf  the  eame  they  had  killed  during  the  bunting  and  hawk- 
ing of  toe  day,  but  he  assured  his  guests  that  the  dessert 
would  make  them  some  amoids,  as  he  had  given  direc- 
lk>n8  that  it  should  c<M)sist  of  the  finest  firuits  which  the 
country  afibrded.  The  fore^ners  looked  at  each  other 
m  surprise,  on  hearing  the  King  talk  of  fruits  being  pro- 
duced amidst  the  black  moors  and  barren  mountains 
around  them.  But  the  dessert  made  its  appearance  in 
the  shape  of  a  number  of  covered  saucers,  one  of  which 
was  placed  before  each  guest,  and  being  examined,  was 
found  full  of  gold  bonnet-pieces,  which  they  were  de- 
sired to  accept  as  the  fruit  produced  by  the  mountains 
of  Crawford-moor.  This  new  sort  of  dessert  was  no 
doubt  as  acceptable  as  the  most  delicate  fruits  of  a  south- 
em  climate.  The  mines  of  the  country  are  now  wrought 
outy  for  lead,  of  which  they  produce  still  a  very  hn^e 
quonti^. 

AhlKHi^,  as  we  have  mentioned,  James  was  a  good 
•concnnist,  he  did  not  ne^ect  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  rebuilt  the  palace  of  Linlithgow,  \diich  is  on 
•  most  mt^ficent  pkm,  and  made  additions  to  that  of 
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Stirllne.  He  encouraged  several  exceOent  poets  and 
learned  men,  and  Us  usual  course  of  life  appears  to  have 
been  joyous  and  happy.  He  was  hirosdf  a  poet  of  some 
skilly  and  he  permitted  great  freedom  to  the  lixvmers  of 
Ills  time,  in  aadressing  verses  to  him,  some  of  which  con- 
veyed great  censure  of  his  government,  and  other  satires 
on  his  foibles. 

James  also  encouraged  the  sciences,  bat  was  ctecehred 
by  a  foreigner,  who  pretended  to  have  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  nmudng  ^old.  This  person,  however,  who  was 
either  crack-brained  or  an  impostor,  destroyed  his  o%vn 
credit  by  the  fabrication  of  a  pair  of  wmgs,  with  winch 
he  proposed  to  fly  from  the  top  of  Stiriing  Castle.  He 
actually  made  the  attempt,  but  as  his  pinions  wouM  not 
work  easily,  he  fell  down  the  precipice  and  broke  his 
tUgh-bone. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  except  during  a  very 
short  and  indecisive  war  with  England,  remained  at  peace 
till  near  the  end  of  James's  reign,  mid  as  that  monarch 
was  a  wbe  and  active  prince,  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  he  at  least  would  liave  escaped  the  misfortunes  wUch 
seemed  to  haunt  the  name  of  Stewart.  But  a  great 
change,  which  took  place  at  this  period,  led  James  V. 
into  a  [Mredicament,  as  unhappy  as  attended  any  of  his  an- 
cestors. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Jlbusei  of  the  Church  of  Rome — RefomuUion  in  Eng' 
land — and  in  Scotland —  War  with  England^  and 
Death  of  James  V. 

Too  remember,  my  dear  child,  that  James  V.  was 
nephew  to  Herni'  YIIl.  of  England,  being  a  son  of  Mar- 

gret,  sbter  of  that  monarch.  This  connexion,  and  per- 
ps  the  policy  of  Henry,  who  was  aware  that  it  was 
better  for  both  countries  that  they  should  remain  at  peace 
together,  prevented  for  several  year^  the  renewal  of  the 
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(testnjctive  wars  between  the  two  divisions  of  tbe  island. 
The  good  understanding  would  probably  have  been  still 
more  complete,  had  it  not  been  lor  the  great  and  general 
change  in  religious  matters,  called  in  history  the  Keibr- 
mation.  I  must  give  you  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
alteration,  otherwise  you  cannot  understand  the  consequen- 
ces to  which  it  led. 

After  the  death  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
the  doctrine  which  he  preached  was  planted  in  Rome, 
the  principal  city  of  the  great  Roman  empire,  by  the 
Aposde  Peter,  as  it  is  said,  whom  the  Catholics,  there- 
fore, term  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  process  of  time 
the  Bishops  of  Rome,  who  succeeded,  as  they  said,  the 
Aposde  in  his  ofBce,  claimed  an  authority  over  all  others 
in  Christendom.  Good  and  well  meaning  persons,  in 
then*  reverence  for  the  religion  which  they  had  adopted, 
admitted  these  pretensions  without  much  scmtiny.  As 
tbe  Christian  religion  was  more  wldelv  received,  tlie  Em? 
perors  and  Kings  who  embraced  it,  thought  to  distinguish 
their  piety  by  liKeaping  benefits  on  the  church,  and  on  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  in  particular,  who  at  length  obtained 
great  knds  -and  demesnes  as  temporal  princes ;  while  in 
their  character  of  clergymen,  they  assumed  the  tide  of 
Popes,  and  the  full  and  exclusive  authority  over  all  their 
clergymen  in  the  Chrisdan  world.  As  the  people  of 
these  times  were  extremely  ignorant,  any  little  knowledgo 
which  remained,  was  to  be  found  among  the  clergy,  who 
bad  some  leisure  to  study;  while  die  laity,  tliat  is,  they 
who  were  not  clergymen,  learned  little,  excepting  to  tik, 
fight,  and  feast.  The  Popes  of  Rome,  having  establish- 
ed themselves  as  Heads  of  tbe  Church,  went  on,  by  de- 
grees, kitroducing  into  tbe  simple  and  beautiful  system 
delivered  to  us  in  the  gospel,  other  doctrines,  many  of 
them  inconsistent  with,  or  contradictory  of,  pure  Chris* 
tianity,  and  all  of  them  tending  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
priests  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  oUier  men.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  the  Popes  to  make  these  alteradons. 
For  as  they  asserted  they  were  the  visible  successors  of 
Saint  Peter,  they  pretended  Umt  they  were  as  infallible  as 
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die  aposde  himsdf,  and  that  aU  they  pubKabed  in  their 
ordinances,  which  they  called  Bolls,  nnist  be  believed  by 
all  Christian  men,  as  much  as  if  the  same  had  been  enjoin- 
ed in  the  Holy  Scripture  itself.  We  shall  notice  two  or 
three  of  these  innovations. 

Some  good  men,  in  an  eariy  age  of  Christianity,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  world  to  worship  (}od  m  desert  and 
desolate  places.  They  wrou^t  for  their  bread,  gave  alms 
to  the  poor,  spent  their  leisure  in  the  exercise  of  devotion, 
and  were  justly  respected.  But  by  degrees,  as  well- 
raeanine  persons  bestowed  great  sums  to  support  associa- 
tions oi  such  holy  men,  bequeathed  lands  to  the  monasteries 
or  convents  in  which  they  lived,  and  made  them  wealthy, 
the  Monks,  as  they  were  called,  departed  from  the  siroi^i- 
city  of  their  order,  and  neglected  the  virtues  which  they 
undertook  to  practise.  Besides,  by  the  extravagant  en- 
dowments of  those  convents,  great  sums  of  money  and 
large  estates  were  employed  m  mabtaining  a  usdess  set 
of  men,  who,  under  pretence  of  performing  devottooal 
exercises,  withdrew  themselves  from  the  busmess  of  the 
world,  and  from  all  domestic  duties. 

The  worship  also  of  saints,  for  which  Scripture  pves 
us  no  warrant  whatever,  was  introduced  in  those  ignoiaMC 
times.  It  is  natural  we  should  respect  the  memory  of 
an^  remarkably  good  man,  and  that  we  should  value  any- 
thing which  belongs  to  him.  But  it  was  as  much  author- 
ized by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  worship  the  relics  of  a 
samtly  character,  such  as  locks  of  hair,  bones,  articles  of 
clothes,  and  other  trumpeiy,  as  to  believe  that  such  tlu^ 
are  capable  of  curing  sickness,  or  of  working  other  mira- 
cles shocking  to  conunon  sense.  Yet  the  Roman  Church 
opened  the  way  to  this  absurdity,  and  imputed  to  these 
rdics,  which  were  often  a  mere  imposture,  the  power 
which  God  alone  possesses,  of  altering  those  laws  of  na- 
ture which  his  wisdom  has  appointed.  The  Popes  dso 
encouraged  and  enjoined  the  worsMp  of  saints,  that  is, 
the  souls  of  holy  men  deceased,  as  a  sort  of  subordinate 
deities,  whose  intercession  mav  avail  us  before  the  throne 
of  Crod,  although  the  Grospel  has  expressly  deckred  that 
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our  Lord  Christ  Jesus  is  our  ooij  Medislor.  And  ia 
virtue  of  this  opinion,  not  only  was  the  Virgin  Mar^,  the 
apostles,  and  almost  every  other  person  mentioned  m  the 
Gospels,  erected  by  the  Roman  Catholics  into  the  office 
of  saints,  but  num^ous  others,  some  of  them  mere  namesy 
who  never  existed  as  men,  were  canonized,  as  it  was 
called^  that  is,  declared  by  the  Pope  to  be  saints,  and 
had  altars  and  churches  dedicated  to  them.  Pictures  also, 
and  statues,  representing  these  alleged  holy  persons  were 
eodiibited  in  cnurches,  and  received  the  worship  which 
ought  not,  according  to  the  second  commandment,  to  be 
rendered  to  any  idol  or  graven  image. 

Other  doctrines  there  were,  abcHit  iastii^  on  particular 
days,  and  abstaining  from  particular  kinds  of  food — all  of 
which  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  though  contraiy  to  the  Gospel. 

But  the  most  important  innovation,  and  that  by  which 
the  priests  made  most  money,  was  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Church,  or,  in  other  words  the  priest,  had  the  power  of 
pardoning  such  sins  as  were  confessed  to  him,  upon  the 
culprit's  discharging  such  penance  as  the  priest  imposed 
on  him.  Everv  person  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  confess 
himself  to  a  pnest,  if  he  hoped  to  have  his  sins  pardoned; 
and  the  priest  enjoined  certam  kinds  of  penance,  more  or 
less  severe,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  offence. 
But,  in  general,  these  penances  might  be  excused,  provid* 
iuz  a  corresponding  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  the  Church, 
wmch  possessed  thus  a  perpetual  and  most  lucrative  source 
of  income,  which  was  yet  more  increased  by  the  belief  in 
Puigatory. 

We  have  no  right,  from  scripture,  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  any  intermediate  state  betwixt  that  of  happiness, 
which  we  call  Heaven,  to  which  good  men  have  access 
immediately  after  death,  or  that  called  Hell,  beine  the 
place  of  eternal  punishment,  to  which  the  wicked  are 
consigned  with  the  devil  and  his  ffloisels.  But  the  Catholic 
priests  imagmed  the  intervention  of  an  intermediate  state, 
called  Purgatory.    They  supposed  that  many,  or  indeed 
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that  most  people,  were  not  d*  such  piety  as  to  desenra 
inmiediate  admission  into  a  state  of  eternal  bappbess, 
tmtil  they  should  have  sustained  a  certain  portion  o(  pun- 
ishment; but  yet  were  not  so  wicked  as  to  deserve  instant 
and  etenial  ccnidemnation.  For  the  benefit  of  these,  they 
invented  the  intermediate  situation  of  Purgatory,  a  place 
of  punishment,  to  which  almost  every  one,  not  doomed 
to  Hell  itself,  was  consigned  for  a  greater  or  less  period, 
in  prop<Ntion  to  his  sins,  before  admission  into  a  state  of 
happiness.  But  here  lay  the  stress  of  the  doctrine.  The 
power  was  b  the  Church  to  obtain  purdon,  by  prayer,  for 
the  souk  who  were  m  Purgatory,  and  to  have  the  gates  of 
that  place  of  torture  opened  for  their  departure  sooner 
Aan  would  otherwise  have  tsk&n  place.  Men,  therefore, 
whose  consciences  told  them  that  they  deserved  a  long 
abode  in  this  place  of  punishment,  left  liberal  sums  to  tbe 
Church  to  have  prayers  said  for  the  behoof  of  theUr  soob. 
Children,  in  like  manner,  procured  masses  (that  is,  a  par* 
ticuhur  sort  of  devotional  worship  practised  by  CatfaoGcs,) 
to  be  said  for  tbe  souls  of  their  parents.  Widows  did 
the  same  for  their  departed  husbands — husbands  for  their 
wives.  AH  these  masses  and  prayers  could  only  be  ob* 
tained  by  money,  and  all  this  money  went  to  the  priests. 

But  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  carried  the  matter  stiH  &r- 
ther ;  and  not  only  sold,  as  they  pretended,  the  forgive- 
ness  of  Heaven,  to  those  who  had  conmiitted  sins,  bat 
also  granted  them  (always  for  money)  a  liberty  to  break 
throi^  the  laws  of  God  and  the  church.  These  last 
were  called  Indulgences,  because  those  who  purchased 
them  were  indulged  in  the  privilege  of  committing  irregu^ 
hrities  and  vices,  without  being  supposed  answeraUe  to  the 
divine  wrath. 

To  support  this  extraordinary  fabric  of  superstition,  the 
Pope  assumed  the  most  extensive  powers,  even  to  tbe 
length  of  depriving  kings  of  their  thrones,  by  his  sentence 
of  excommunication,  which  declared  the  subjects  fiee 
firom  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  at  liberty  to  me  up 
against  their  sovereign  and  put  him  to  death.     At  odier 
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times  the  Pope  took  it  upon  bun  to  give  the  kingdoms  of 
the  excommunicated  prince  to  some  ambitious  neighbour. 
The  rule  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  as  severe  over  in* 
ferior  persons  as  over  princes.  If  a  layman  read  the 
Bible,  he  was  accounted  guiky  of  a  great  offence,  for  the 
priests  weU  knew  that  the  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Scrip* 
tures  would  open  men's  eyes  to  their  extravagant  preten- 
sions. If  an  individual  presumed  to  disbelieve  any  of  the 
doctrines  which  the  Church  of  Rome  taught,  or  to  enters 
tain  any  which  were  inccmsistent  with  them,  he  was  tried 
as  a  heretic,  and  subjected  to  the  horrid  punishment  of 
being  burnt  alive;  and  this  penalty  was  inflicted  without 
mercy  for  the  slightest  expressions  approaching  to  what  the 
Papists  called  heresy. 

This  extraordinsuy  and  tyrannical  power  over  men's 
consciences  was  usurped  during  those  ages  of  European 
history  which  are  called  Dark,  because  men  then  wanted 
the  light  of  learning  and  information.  But  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  printing  began,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
open  men's  minds.  The  Bible,  which  bad  been  locked 
up  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  then  became  common,  and 
was  generally  read;  and  wise  and  good  men  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  made  it  their  study  to  expose  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  the  See  of  Rome.  The  doctrine  of 
saint-worship  was  shown  to  be  idolatrous — that  of  pardons 
and  mdulgences,  a  foul  encouragement  to  vice — that  of 
Purgatory,  a  cunning  means  of  extorting  money — and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  infallibility,  a  blasphemous  as- 
simiption  of  the  attrilnites  proper  to  God  alone.  These 
new  opinions  were  termed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
and  those  who  embraced  them  became  gradually  more  and 
more  numerous.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests  attempted 
to  defend  the  tenets  of  their  Church  by  argument;  but  as 
that  was  found  difficult,  they  endeavoured,  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  to  enforce  them  by  violence.  But  the 
Reformers  found  protection  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
Their  numbers  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish, 
and  to  promise  a  great  revolution  in  the  Christkm  world. 
23 
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Henry  VIII.,  the  King  of  Enghnd,  was  possessed  of 
some  learaing,  and  liad  a  great  disposition  to  show  it  m  tnis 
controversy.  Being,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  be  wrote  a  bode 
in  defence  of  its  doctrines,  against  Martin  Luther,  one  of 
the  principal  Rrformers.  The  Pope  was  so  much  gratified 
by  this  display  of  zeal,  that  he  comerred  on  the  King  the 
appellation  of  Defender  of  the  Faith;  a  title  which  Henry's 
successors  continue  to  retain,  although  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  it  was  granted. 

Now,  Henry,  you  must  know,  was  married  to  a  very 
good  princess,  named  Catherine,  who  was  a  daughter  A 
the  Kmg  of  Spain,  and  sister  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
She  had  been,  in  her  youth,  contracted  to  Henry's  elder 
brother  Arthur ;  but  that  Prince  dying,  and  Henry  be- 
coming heir  of  the  throne,  his  union  with  Catherine  had 
taken  place.  They  had  lived  long  together,  and  Cath- 
erine had  borne  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  was  the  natural 
heir  apparent  of  the  English  crown.  But  at  length  Hemy 
Vni.  tell  deeply  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
named  Anne  bullen,  a  maid  of  honour  in  the  Queen's 
retinue,  and  he  became  extremely  desirous  to  get  rid  of 
Queen  Catherine,  and  marry  this  young  lady.  For  this 
purpose  he  applied  to  the  Pope,  in  order  to  obtain  a  di- 
vorce from  the  good  Queen,  under  pretence  of  her  having 
been  contracted  to  his  elder  brother  before  he  was  mar- 
ried to  her.  Tliis,  he  alleged,  seemed  to  him  like  marry- 
ing his  brother's  wife,  and  therefore  he  desired  that  the 
Pope  would  dissolve  a  marriage,  which,  as  he   alleged, 

Stve  much  pain  to  his  conscience.  The  truth  was,  that 
s  conscience  would  have  given  him  very  little  disturb- 
ance, had  he  not  wanted  to  marry  another  younger  and 
more  beautiful  woman. 

The  Pope  would  have,  probably,  been  willing  enough 
to  gratify  Henry's  desire,  at  least  his  predecessors  had 
granted  greater  fevours  to  men  of  less  consequence;  but 
dien  Catherine  was  the  sister  of  Charles  Y.,  who  was  at 
once  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Spain,  and  one 
of  the   wisest,  as  well   as    the  most  powerful,  princes 
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ID  Christendom.  The  Pope,  who  depended  moch  oa 
Charles's  assistance  for  checking  the  KeformatioD,  dared 
not  give  him  the  great  offence,  which  would  have  been 
occasioned  by  his  sister's  divorce.  His  Holiness,  there* 
fore,  evaded  giving  a  precise  answer  to  the  King  of  Eng* 
land  from  day  to  day,  week  to  week,  taad  year  to  year. 
But  this  led  to  a  dang^  which  the  Pope  had  not  foreseen* 

Henry  YIIL,  a  hot,  fiery,  and  impatient  Prince  as  ever 
Cved,  finding  that  the  Pope  was  trifling  with  him,  reserved 
to  shake  off  his  authority  entirely.  For  this  ptjorpose  be 
denied  the  authority  of  the  Pope  m  England,  and  declared, 
that  he  himself  was  the  only  Head  of  me  English  Church, 
and  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
or  his  dominions.  Many  of  the  Bishops  and  clei^men  of 
the  English  Church  adopted  the  reformed  doctrines,  and 
all  disowned  the  supreme  rule,  hitherto  ascribed  to  the 
Pope. 

But  the  greatest  blow  to  the  Papal  authority  was  the 
dissolutbn  of  the  monasteries,  or  Religious  Houses,  as 
they  were  called.  The  King  seized  on  the  convents,  and 
the  lands  granted  for  their  endowments,  and,  distributing 
the  wealth  of  the  convents  among  the  great  men  of  his 
court,  broke  up  for  ever  those  great  establishments,  and 
placed  an  irresistible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Catholic 
refa'gion  bebg  replaced,  after  the  interest  of  so  many  per- 
sons had  been  concerned  in  its  being  excluded. 

The  motive  of  Henry  VIII. 's  conduct  was  by  no  means 
praiseworthy,  but  it  produced  the  most  important  and  sal- 
utary consequences ;  as  England  was  for  ever  afterwards, 
except  during  the  short  reign  of  his  eldest  daughter,  fireed 
from  all  dependence  upon  the  Pope,  and  from  the  super- 
stitious doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on. 

Now  here,  returning  to  Scottish  liistory,  you  must  un- 
derstand that  one  of  Henry's  principal  wishes  was  to  pre- 
vail upon  his  nephew,  the  young  Kin^  of  Scotland,  to  make 
the  same  alteration  of  religion  in  his  country,  which  had 
been  introduced  into  Engliuad.  Henry,  if  we  can  believe 
the  Scottish  historians,  made  James  the  most  splendid 
offers,  to  induce  him  to  follow  this  course.     He  proposed 
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ID  give  Um  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Maiy  in  marrii^,  and 
to  create  him  Duke  of  York ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  lasting  peace  between  the  countries,  be 
earnestly  desired  a  personal  meeting  with  his  nephew  in 
the  North  of  England. 

■  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  James  was,  at  one  peri- 
od, somewliat  inclined  to  the  Reformed  doctrines;  at  leasts 
be  encouraged  a  Scottish  poet,  called  Sir  David  Lindesay 
of  the  Mount,  and  also  the  celebrated  scholar  George  Bu- 
chanan, in  composing  some  severe  satires  against  tlie  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  but  the  Kii^ 
was,  notwithstanding,  by  no  means  disposed  altogether  to 
fall  off  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  dreaded  the  pow- 
er of  England,  and  the  rough,  violent,  and  boisterous 
manners  of  Henry,  who  disgusted  his  nephew  by  the 
imprudent  violence  with  which  he  pressed  him  to  imitate 
his  steps.  But,  in  murticular,  James  found  the  necessttr 
of  adhering  to  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  from  the  skill, 
intdiigence,  and  learning  of  the  clergy,  which  rendered 
thera  iSurmore  fit  to  hold  offices  of  state,  and  to  assist  hnn 
in  administering  the  public  business,  than  the  nobility,  who 
were  at  once  profoundly  ignorant,  and  fierce,  arrogant,  and 
ambitious. 

The  ^Fehbishop  Beaton,  riready  mentioned,  and  his 
nephew  David  Beaton,  who  was  afterwards  made  a  Car- 
dinal, rose  high  in  James's  favour;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
influence  which  they  possessed  over  the  King's  mind,  was 
exerted,  to  prevent  his  following  the  example  of  his  uncle 
Henry  in  religious  afiairs. 

The  same  influence  might  also  induce  \Am  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  France,  rather  than  with  Engkmd ;  ibr  it  was 
natural  that  the  Cathdic  clergy,  with  whom  James  advised, 
abould  discountenance,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
any  approaches  to  an  intimate  alliance  with  Henry,  the 
mortal  enenoy  of  the  Papal  See.  James  V.  according 
visited  France,  and  obtamed  the  hand  (^  Magdalen,  the 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  with  a  large  portion.  Much  joy 
was  expressed  at  the  landing  of  this  princess  at  Leith,  aid 
«be  was  received  with  as  great  splendour  and  demonstratioo 
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of  welcome,  as  the  poverty  of  the  countnr  would  permit. 
But  the  young  Queen  was  in  a  bad  state  ot  heaMi,  and  died 
within  forty  days  after  her  marrii^e. 

After  the  death  of  this  Princess,  the  King,  still  inclining 
to  the  French  alliance,  married  Mary  of  Guise,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  thus  connecting  himself  with  a  fam- 
ily,  proud,  ambitious,  and  attached,  m  the  ihost  bigoted 
degree,  to  the  Catholic  cause.  This  connexion  served, 
no  doubt,  to  mcrease  James's  disinclination  to  any  changes 
in  tlie  established  Church. 

But  whatever  were  the  sentiments  of  the  sovereign,  those 
of  the  subjects  were  gradually  tending  more  ami  more 
towards  a  reformation  of  religion.  Scotland,  at  this  time, 
possessed  several  men  of  learning  who  had  studied  abroad, 
and  there  learned  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  great 
Reformer  Calvin.  They  brought  with  them,  on  their  re- 
turn, copies  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  could  give  a  Mi 
account  of  the  controversy  between  the  Protestants,  as 
they  are  now  called,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Many  among  the  Scottish,  both  of  greater  and  lower  rank, 
became  converts  to  the  new  doctrines. 

The  Popish  ministers  and  counsellors  of  the  Kuig 
ventured  to  have  recourse  to  violence,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract these  results.  Several  persons  were  seized  ujpon, 
tried  before  the  Spiritual  Courts  of  the  Bishop  of  Saint 
Andrews,  and  condenmed  to  the  flames.  The  modesty 
and  decency  with  which  these  men  behaved  on  their  trials, 
and  the  patience  with  which  they  underwent  the  tortures 
of  a  cruel  death,  protesting  at  the  same  time  their  belief  in 
the  doctrines  for  which  they  had  been  condemned  to  the 
stake,  made  the  strongest  impression  on  the  beholders,  and 
increased  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  embraced  the 
tenets  of  the  Reformers.  Stricter  and  more  cruel  laws 
were  made  i^ainst  heresy.  Even  the  dbputing  the  pow* 
er  of  the  Pope  was  pimished  widi  death ;  yet  the  Refor- 
mation seemed  to  gain  ground  in  proportion  to  every  effort 
to  check  it. 

The  &vours  which  the  King  extended  to  the  Catkdie 
elergy,  led  the  Scottisb  nobility  to  kx>k  upon  them  widi 
23* 
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jcalouBjr,  and  increased  their  inclination  towards  the  Pro- 
testant doetrines.  The  wealth  of  the  abbeys  and  coo* 
vents,  also,  tempted  many  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  who 
hoped  to  have  a  share  of  their  lands,  in  case  of  their  being 
dissolved,  as  in  England.  And  although  there  were,  doubt- 
less,  good  men  as  well  as  bad  among  the  monks,  yet  the 
indolent,  and  even  debauched  lives  of  many  of  the  order, 
rendered  them,  generally,  odious  and  contemptible  to  the 
c<Hnmon  people. 

The  popular  discontent  was  increased  by  an  incident 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1537.  A  matron  of  the 
highest  rank,  Jane  Douglas,  sister  of  the  banished  Earl 
of  Angus,  widow  of  John  Lyon  Lord  of  Glamis,  and  wife 
of  Ardiibald  Campbell  of  Kepneith,  was  accused  of  having 
practised  against  me  life  of  James,  by  the  imaginary  crime 
of  witchcraft,  and  the  more  formidable  means  of  poison. 
Her  purpose  was  alleged  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  Doi^- 
lasses  to  Scodand,  and  to  their  estates  and  influence  in 
that  country.  The  lady  was  burnt  alive  on  the  Castle4iili 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  spectators,  filled  with  pity  for  her 
youth  and  beauty,  and  surprised  at  the  courage  with  which 
she  endured  the  sentence,  did  not  fiul  to  impute  her  exe- 
cution less  to  Bny  real  crime,  than  to  the  King's  deep- 
rooted  hatred  ^mst  the  house  of  Douglas.  Another  cap- 
ital punishment,  though  on  an  object  of  general  dislike, 
served  to  confirm  the  opinion  entertained  of  James's  sevei^ 
ity,  not  to  say  cruelty  of  disposition.  We  have  mentioned 
Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Draphane,  called  the  Bastard  of 
Arran,  as  distinguished  on  account  of  the  ferocity  of  his 
disposition,  and  the  murders  which  he  committed  in  cdd 
blood.  This  man  had  been  made  Sheriff  of  Ayr,  and  bad 
received  other  favours  from  the  King's  hand.  Notwith- 
standing, he  was  suddenly  accused  of  treason  by  a  cousin 
and  namesake  of  his  own ;  and  on  that  sole  testimony, 
condemned  and  executed.  Upon  this  occasion  also,  puWc 
pinion  charged  James  with  having  proceeded  without 
sufficient  evidence  of  guilt. 

'  In  the  meantime,  Henry  continued  to  press  the  King 
of  Scodand,  by  letters  and  negotiations,  to  enter  iiAo  com- 
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moD  measures  with  him  against  the  Catholic  clergr.  Ho 
remonstrated  with  his  nephew  upon  hb  prefeirins  to  im* 
prove  his  royal  revenue  by  means  of  herds  and  flocksi 
which  he  represented  as  an  unprincely  practice,  saying, 
that  if  he  wanted  money,  he,  bis  kind  tmcle,  would  let 
him  have  what  sums  he  pleased;  or,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
Catholic  convents  and  monasteries  was  a  fund  ^i^ch  hy 
at  his  command  whenever  he  liked  to  seize  it.  Lastly,  tlie 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  insisted,  as  direct* 
ed  by  his  instructions,  upon  tne  evil  doctrines  and  vicious 
lives  of  the  clergy,  against  whom  he  urged  the  King  to  take 
violent  measures. 

Much  of  this  message  was  calculated  to  afiront  James, 
yet  be  answered  temperately.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
preferred  living  on  his  own  revenue,  such  as  it  was,  to  be* 
coming  dependent  upon  another  king,  even  though  he  was 
his  uncle.  He  had  no  pretext  or  motive,  he  said,  to  seise 
the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  because  they  were  always 
ready  to  advance  him  money  when  he  had  need  of  it« 
Those  among  them  who  led  vicious  lives,  he  would  not 
iail,  he  added,  to  correct  severely;  but  he  did  not  consider 
it  as  just  to  punish  the  whole  body  for  the  faults  of  a  few. 
King  James  suffered  a  doubtful  promise  to  be  extracted 
from  him  that  he  would  meet  Henry  at  York,  if  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  would  permit. 

The  King  was  now  brought  to  a  puzzling  alternative, 
beine  either  obliged  to  comply  with  his  uncle's  wishes, 
break  off  his  aUiance  with  France,  and  introduce  the 
Reformed  religion  into  his  dominions,  or,  by  adhering  to 
France  and  to  the  Catholic  faidi,  to  run  all  the  hazards  of 
a  war  with  England.  The  churchmen  exercised  their  fidl 
authority  over  the  mind  of  James  at  this  crisis.  The  gold 
of  France  was  not  spared  to  determine  his  rescJution ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  die  youi^  Queen,  so  nearly  coo* 
nected  with  tne  Catholic  House  of  Guise,  gave  her  influ* 
ence  to  the  same  party.  James  at  length  determined  to 
disappoint  his  uncle;  and  after  the  haugfaQr  Henry  had  re- 
mained six  days  at  York,  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  him, 
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he  excused  himself  by  some  firhrolous  aoolo^.  Henrj 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  mortally  oSended,  and 
prepared  for  war. 

A  fierce  and  ruinous  war  immediately  commenced. 
Henry  sent  numerous  forces  to  ravage  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der. James  obtained  success  m  me  first  considerable 
action,  to  his  unutterable  satisfaction,  and  prepared  for 
more  decisive  hostility.  He  assembled  the  array  of  his 
kingdom,  and  marched  from  Edinburgh  as  far  as  Fala,  on 
his  way  to  the  Border,  when  tidings  arrived,  1st  Novem- 
ber 1542,  that  the  English  general  had  withdrawn  his  forces 
within  the  English  frontier.  On  this  news  the  Scottish 
nobles,  who,  with  their  vassals,  had  joined  the  royal  stand- 
ard, intimated  to  their  Sovereign,  that  though  they  had 
taken  up  arms  to  save  the  country  from  invasion,  yet  they 
considered  the  war  with  England  as  an  impolitic  measure, 
and  only  undertaken  to  gratify  the  clergy;  and  tliat  there- 
fore, the  English  having  retired,  they  were  determined 
not  to  advance  one  foot  into  the  enemy's  country.  One 
Border  chieftain  alone  ofi^ered  with  liis  retinue  to  folk)w 
the  King  wherever  he  chose  to  lead.  This  was  John 
Scott  of  Thiristane,  whom  James  rewarded  with  an  addi- 
tion to  his  paternal  coat  of  arms,  with  a  bunch  of  spears 
for  the  crest,  and  the  motto,  Ready  aye  Ready. 

James,  finding  himself  thus  generally  thwarted  and  de- 
serted by  the  nobility,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  dishonoured 
before  his  people,  and  in  the  deepest  dejection  of  mind. 

To  retaliate  the  inroads  of  the  English,  and  wipe  out 
the  memory  of  Fala  Moss,  the  King  resolved  that  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men  should  invade  England  on  the  Western 
Border ;  and  he  imprudently  sent  with  them  his  peculiar 
favourite,  Oliver  Sinclair,  who  shared  with  the  priests  the 
unpopularity  of  the  English  war,  and  was  highly  obnoxioas 
to  the  nobility,  as  one  of  those  who  engrossed  the  rojral 
fiivour  to  their  prejudice. 

The  army  had  just  entered  English  ground,  at  a  place 
called  Sol  way-Moss,  when  this  Ohver  Sinclair  was  raised 
upon  the  soldiers*  shields  to  read  to  the  army  a  commis- 
sion, which,  it  is  said,  named  Lord  Maxwell  commander 
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of  tbe  expeditioo.  But  no  one  doubt^  that  Oliver  Sis- 
clair  bad  mmselT  been  named  commander-in-chief;  and  as 
be  was  generally  disliked  and  despised,  the  army  instantly 
fell  into  a  state  of  extreme  confusion.  Four  or  five  htm- 
dred  English  Borderers,  commanded  by  Thomas  Dacre 
and  John  Musgrave,  perceived  this  fluctuation,  and  charged 
the  numerous  squadrons  of  the  invading  army.  The  Scots 
fled  without  even  attempting  to  fight.  Numbers  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  sufl^ered  themselves  to  be  made  pris* 
oners  rather  than  face  the  displeasure  of  their  disappomted 
Sovereign. 

The  unfortunate  Jnmes  had  lately  been  assaulted  by  va- 
rious calamities.  The  death  of  his  two  sons,  and  the  db- 
grace  of  the  defection  at  Fala,  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  haunted  him  even  in  the  visions  of  the 
night.  He  dreamed  he  saw  the  fierce  Su*  James  Hamil- 
ton, whom  he  had  caused  to  be  put  to  death  upon  slight 
evidence.  The  bloody  shade  approached  him  with  t 
sword,  and  said,  "  Cruel  tyrant,  thou  hast  unjustly  mur- 
dered me,  who  was  indeed  barbarous  to  other  men,  but 
always  faithful  and  true  to  thee;  wherefore  now  shalt  thou 
have  thy  deserved  punishment."  So  saying,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  Sir  James  Hamilton  cut  ofi*  first  one  arm  and 
then  another,  and  then  left  him,  threatening  to  cosm  back 
soon  and  cut  his  head  oflf.  Such  a  dream  was  very  likely 
to  arise  in  the  King's  mind,  perturbed  as  it  was  by  misfor- 
tunes, and  even  perhaps  internally  reproaching  himself  for 
Sir  James  Hamilton's  death.  But  to  James  the  striking 
ofi*  his  arms  appeared  to  allude  to  the  death  of  his  two  sons, 
and  he  became  convinced  that  the  threats  of  the  vision 
presaged  his  own  death. 

The  disgracefid  news  of  tbe  battle,  or  rath^  the  rout 
of  Solway,  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  despair  and  desola- 
tion. He  shut  himself  up  in  the  palace  ot  Falkland,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  anv  consolation.  A  burning  fever,  the 
consequence  of  his  grief  and  shame,  seized  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Monarch.  They  brought  him  tidings  that  his  wife 
bad  given  birth  to  a  daughter;  but  be  only  replied,  "It 
(meaning  the  crown)  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with 
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t  hss."  He  spoke  little  more,  but  turned  his  face  to  die 
wall,  and  died  of  the  most  melancholy  of  all  diseases,  t 
broken  heart.  He  was  scarce  thirty-one  years  old^  in  the 
very  prime  therefore  of  life.  If  he  had  not  suffered  the 
counsels  of  the  Catholic  priests  to  hurry  him  into  a  war 
with  England,  James  V.  might  have  been  as  fcaUma^  a 
pcince  as  his  abilities  and  talents  deserved. 


CHAPTER  XXyi. 

Negotiations  for  a  Marriage  between  the  Young  Queen 
Mary  and  Prince  Edward  of  England — their  failure 
— invasion  of  Scotland — Cardinal  Beaton's  Mmn- 
istration  and  Death — Battle  of  Pinkie — Queen  Mary 
is  sent  to  France^  and  the  Queen  Dowager  becomes 
Regent — Progress  of  the  Reformation — Queen  Mary 
resohes  to  return  to  Scotland. 

The  misfortunes  of  Mary  Stewart,  who  succeeded  her 
fiither  in  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  commenced  at  her  very 
Inrth,  and  could  scarce  be  considered  as  ceasing  during 
the  whde  period  of  her  life.  Of  all  the  unhappy  princes 
of  the  line  of  Stewart,  she  was  the  most  uniformly  misera- 
ble. She  was  born  7th  December  1542,  and,  in  a  few 
days  after,  became,  by  her  father's  death,  the  infant  queen 
of  a  distracted  country. 

Two  parties  strove,  as  is  usual  in  minorities,  to  obtain 
the  supreme  power.  Mary  of  Gruise,  the  Queen  Mother, 
with  Cardinal  David  Beaton,  were  at  the  head  of  that 
which  favoured  the  alliance  with  France.  Hamilton, 
Earl  of  Arran,  the  nearest  male  relation  of  the  infant 
Queen,  was  chief  of  the  other,  and  possessed  more  ex- 
tended popularity;  for  the  nobles  dreaded  the  bold  and 
ambitious  character  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  common 
people  detested  him,  on  account  of  his  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Reformers.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  however,  was 
but  a  fickle  and  timid  man,  with  litde,  it  would  seem,  to 
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recommeBd  him  besides  his  hi{^  bhth.  He  was,  bow« 
eyer,  preferred  to  the  office  of  Regent. 

Henry  VIII.  is  said  to  have  expressed  much  concern 
for  the  death  of  his  nephew,  saying  there  would  never 
again  reign  a  King  in  Scotland  so  nearly  rekted  to  him^ 
or  so  dear  to  him,  and  blaming,  not  the  late  James  V., 
but  his  evil  counsellors,  for  the  unfortunate  dispute  be- 
tween them.  At  the  same  time,  Henry  formed  a  pkn 
of  uniting  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  by  a 
match  betwixt  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland  and  hhs  only 
son,  Edward  VI.  then  a  child.  He  took  into  his  counsels 
the  Earl  of  Glencaim  and  other  Scottish  nobles,  made 
prisoners  in  the  rout  of  Solway,  and  offered  to  set  them 
at  liberty,  provided,  on  their  return  to  Scodand,  thev 
would  undertake  to  forward  the  match  which  he  proposed. 
They  were  released  accordingly,  upon  giving  pledges  that 
they  would  return  in  case  the  treaty  should  not  be  accom- 
plished. 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  with  his  brother,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  took  the  same  opportunity  of  returning  into  Scot- 
land after  fifteen  years'  eiule.  They  had  been  indebted  to 
Henry  for  support  and  protection  during  that  long  space 
of  time.  He  had  even  admitted  them  to  be  members 
of  his  Privy  Council,  and  by  tlie  countenmice  he  afforded 
them  had  given  great  offence  to  the  late  King  James. 
When,  therefore,  the  influence  of  the  Douglasses,  natural- 
ly attached  to  him  by  gratitude,  was  added  to  that  of  Glen- 
caim and  tlie  others,  who  Irad  been  made  prisoners  at 
Solway,  and  to  the  general  weight  of  the  Protestants,  fa- 
vourable, of  course  to  an  alliance  with  England,  Henry 
must  be  considered  as  having  a  party  in  Scotland  complete- 
ly auspicious  to  his  vie^\s. 

But  the  impatient  temper  of  the  English  Monarch 
ruined  his  own  scheme.  He  demanded  the  custodv  of 
the  young  Queen  of  Scodand  till  she  should  be  of  age 
to  complete  the  marriage  to  be  contracted  by  the  present 
league,  and  he  insisted  that  some  of  die  strongest  forts  in 
the  kingdom  should  be  put  into  his  hands.     These  pro- 
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posab  excited  the  nadoDal  jealousy  of  the  Scots  and  the 
characteristic  love  of  iDdependence  and  liberty  which  we 
find  that  people  have  always  displayed.  The  nation  at 
large  became  persuaded  that  Henry  VHI.,  under  pretence 
of  a  union  by  marriage,  nourished,  like  Edward  I.  m 
similar  circumstances,  the  purpose  of  sidxluing  the  coun- 
try. The  lords  who  had  agreed  to  assist  Henry's  views, 
could  be  of  no  use  to  Iiim,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  propositions.  Thev  told  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  the  English  ambassador,  frankly,  that  the  nation 
would  not  endure  the  surrender  of  the  Queen's  person  to 
Henry's  charge — tliat  their  own  vassals  would  not  take 
arms  for  tliem  in  such  a  cause — that  the  old  women  of 
Scodand,  with  tlieir  distaffs,  nay,  the  very  stones  in  the 
street,  would  arise  and  fight  against  it. 

Henry  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  defer  the 
time  for  giving  to  him  the  custody  ot  Queen  Mary's 
person,  until  she  should  be  ten  years  old  ;  but  even 
this  modified  proposition  excited  tlie  greatest  jealousy; 
and  Sir  George  Douglas,  Henry's  chief  advocate,  only 
ventured  to  recommend  acquiescence  in  the  King's  pro- 
posal, as  a  means  of  ^ning  time.  He  told  the  Scottish 
nobles  of  a  certain  kms  who  was  so  fond  of  an  ass,  that 
be  insisted  diat  his  chief  physician  should  teach  the  animal 
to  speak,  upon  pain  of  being  himself  put  to  death.  The 
physician  consented  to  undertake  the  cure,  but  gave  the 
ki^  to  understand  that  it  would  be  teih  years  before  the 
operation  of  his  medicines  could  take  efiect.  The  King 
permitted  him  to  set  to  work  accordingly.  Now,  one  of 
the  physician's  friends  seeing  him  busy  about  the  animal, 
expressed  his  wonder  that  so  wise  a  roan  should  under- 
take what  was  contrary  to  nature  ;  to  which  the  physician 
replied, — "  Do  you  not  see  I  have  gained  ten  years  ad- 
vantage ?  If  I  had  refused  the  King's  orders,  I  must  have 
been  instandy  put  to  death  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  have  the  ad- 
vanti^e  of  a  long  delay,  during  which  the  king  may  die, 
the  ass  may  die,  or  I  may  die  myself.  In  either  of  the 
three  cases,  I  am  freed  from  my  trouble.  Even  so," 
sfud  Sir  George  Douglas,  ^^  if  we  agree  to  this  treaty,  we 
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avoid  a  bloody  and  destructive  war,  and  have  a  long  pe- 
riod before  us,  during  which  the  King  of  England,  his 
son  Prince  Edward,  or  the  iniant  Queen  Mary,  may 
either  of  them  die,  so  that  the  treaty  wiU  be  broken  off." 
Moved  by  such  reasons,  a  Parliament,  which  consbted 
almost  entirely  of  the  Lords  of  the  English  party,  con- 
sented to  the  match  with  England,  and  the  Regent  Arran 
also  agreed  to  it. 

But  while  one  part  of  the  Scottish  noUes  adopted  the 
resolution  to  treat  with  King  Henry  on  his  own  tenns, 
the  Queen  Mother  and  Cardinal  Beaton  were  at  the  head 
of  another  and  still  more  numerous  faction,  who  adhered  to 
the  old  relinon,  and  to  the  ancient  alliance  with  France, 
and  were,  of  course,  directly  opposed  to  the  English  match. 
The  feeble  temper  of  the  Regent  contributed  to  break  off 
die  treaty  which  he  had  subscribed.  Within  a  fortnight 
after  he  had  ratified  the  conditions  of  the  match  with 
England,  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  Cardinal  and  Queen 
Mother,  and  joined  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  proposed  roar- 

The  English  King,  if  he  could  have  been  watchful  and 
patient,  might  perhaps  have  brought  the  measure,  which 
was  alike  important  to  both  countries,  once  more  to  bear. 
But  Hennr,  mcensed  at  the  Regent's  double  dealing,  de- 
termmed  for  immediate  war.  He  sent  a  fleet  and  army 
mto  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which  landed,  and,  finding  no 
opposition,  burnt  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  its  sea-port, 
and  plundered  the  country  around.  Sir  Ralph  Evers, 
and  oir  Brian  Latoun,  were,  at  the  same  time,  employed 
in  making  inroads  on  the  Border,  which  were  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  wasteful  description.  The  account  of 
the  ravage  is  tremendous.  In  one  foray  tiiey  numbered 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  towers  and  houses  of  defence 
burnt  or  razed  ;  four  hundred  Scots  slain,  and  eight  hun- 
dred made  prisoners ;  ten  thousand  catde,  twelve  thou- 
sand sheep  and  a  thousand  horses,  driven  away  as  spoil. 
Another  list  gives  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  seven 
monasteries,  or  religious  houses,  sixteen  casties,  or  towers, 
five  market-towns,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  villages, 
24 
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tUrteen  mihis,  and  tbree  hospitals,  all  pulled  down  or 
burnt. 

The  exploits  of  the  English  leaders  might  gratify  Heo- 
rv's  resentment,  but  they  greatty*  injured  his  interest  in 
Scotland,  for  aH  the  natives  became  united  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders ;  and  even  those  that  Kked  the  proposed  match  with 
England  best,  were,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  time,  dis- 
gusted with  so  rough  a  mode  of  wooing.  The  Doughsses 
themselves,  bound  to  Henry  by  so  many  ties,  were  obliged, 
on  seeing  the  distress  and  devastation  of  the  countiy,  to 
fake  part  in  the  war  against  him,  and  soon  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

It  seems  Henry  had  conferred  upon  his  two  successfiil 
leaders,  Evers  and  Latoim,  all  the  lands  which  they  should 
be  able  to  conquer  upon  the  Border,  and,  in  particular,  the 
&ie  coimties  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale. — "I  will  write 
the  instrument  of  possession  upon  their  own  bodies,  with 
sharp  pens,  and  in  blood-red  mk,"  said  the  Eari  <^  An* 
gus,  ^^because  they  destroyed  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors 
at  the  Abbey  of  Mebose."  He  ursed,  accordingly,  the 
Regent,  or  Gk>vemor,  as  he  was  called,  Arran,  to  move 
toward  the  frontiers  to  protect  them.  The  Governor 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  advance  southward  to 
Melrose,  with  scarce  so  many  as  five  hundred  men  in  his 
company.  The  Ei^sh  leaders  were  lying  at  Jedbuigh 
with  five  thousand  men.  Three  thousand  of  these  were 
regular  soldiers,  paid  by  the  King  of  En^and ;  the  rest 
were  Borderers,  amongst  whom  there  were  many  Scottbb 
elans  who  had  taken  the  red  cross,  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  dominion  of  England.  With  these  forces 
Evers  and  Latoun  made  a  sudden  march,  to  surprise  the 
Governor  and  his  handful  of  men  ;  but  they  failed,  for  the 
Scots  retreated  beyond  the  Tweed,  to  the  liilk  near  Gal- 
ashiels. 

The  English  then  prepared  to  retire  to  Jedburgh,  and 
the  Governor,  acting  by  Angus's  advice,  followed  tliem, 
and  watched  their  motions.  In  the  meantime,  succours 
began  to  come  in  to  the  Scottish  army.  A  bold  youi^ 
man,  Norman  Leslie,  the  master  of  Rotlies,  was  the  firsi 
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to  come  npj  widi  three  faimdred  horse,  firora  Fife,  gBUnt^ 
armed.  A&erwards  the  Lord  of  Buccleucfa  joined  them 
with  a  few  of  his  clan,  who  arrived  at  full  speed,  and  as- 
sured them  the  rest  would  be  presently  on  the  field.  This 
Border  chieftain  was  a  man  of  great  military  sagacity,  and 
knew  the  ground  well.  He  advised  the  governor  and  An* 
gus  to  draw  up  their  men  at  the  foot  of  a  small  eminencei 
and  to  send  their  horses  to  the  rear.  The  English,  seeing 
the  horses  of  the  Scots  ascend  the  hill,  concluded  they 
were  in  flight,  and  turned  hastily  back  to  attack  them,  hur- 
rying in  confusion,  as  to  an  assured  conquest.  Thus  they 
came  in  front  of  the  Scottish  army,  who  were  closely  and 
firmly  drawn  up,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  them* 
selves  were  in  confusion  with  their  hasty  advaice.  As 
the  Scots  began  to  charge,  the  Earl  oi  Angus,  seeinc 
a  heron  arise  out  of  tlie  marsh,  cried  out,  ^^  Oh  that  I 
had  my  white  hawk  here,  that  we  might  all  join  battle  at 
once  !"  The  English,  surprised  and  out  of  breath,  hav- 
ing besides  the  wind  in  their  face,  and  the  sun  in  their 
eyes,  were  completely  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  to 
ffight.  The  Scottish  Borderers,  who  had  joined  them, 
perceiving  their  countrymen  to  be  victorious,  threw  away 
their  red  crosses,  the  distinction  which  they  had  assumed 
as  subjects  of  England,  and  fell  upon  tlie  English,  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  whom  they  had  come  to  the  field. 
These  renegades  made  a  pitiful  slaughter,  and  the  Scots, 
in  general,  provoked,  probably,  by  the  late  ravages  of 
the  English,  showed  tliemselves  so  cruel  to  the  vanquish- 
ed, that  they  seemed  to  deserve  tlie  severe  blow  which 
the  nation  soon  afterwards  received.  Tradition  says,  that 
a  beautiful  young  maiden,  called  Lilliard,  followed  her 
lover  from  the  litde  village  of  Maxton ;  and  when  she  saw 
Urn  fall  in  batde,  rushed  herself  into  the  heat  of  the  fight, 
after  slaying  several  of  the  English.  From  tliis  fenule, 
they  called  the  field  of  battle  Lilliard 's  Edge  to  this 
day. 

This  battle  was  fought  14th  December,  1544.  A 
thousand  Englishmen  were  killed,  together  with  their  two 
leaders,  of  whom  Evers  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Mel- 
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rose,  irhich  he  had  repeatedly  jdtmd^rod  md  finalf 
burnt.  A  great  many  prisoners  were  made.  One  was 
I'bonias  Read,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  whom 
we  are  surprised  to  meet  with  in  such  a  predicament. 
This  worthy  citizen  had,  it  seems,  refused  to  pay  his  share 
ot  a  benevolence,  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  of  a  sum  of 
money,  which  the  King  demanded  fixun  the  citizeos  of 
London.  It  seems  that  though  the  power  of  the  King 
could  not  throw  him  into  jail  until  he  paid  the  money,  vet 
he  could  force  him  to  go  as  a  soldier ;  and  there  is  a  lec^ 
ter  to  Lord  Evers,  directing  that  Read  should  be  subject- 
ed to  all  the  rigours  and  hardships  of  the  service,  that  he 
might  know  what  soldiers  suffered,  and  be  more  ready 
miother  time  to  assist  the  Kine  with  money  to  pay  them. 
It  b  to  be  supposed,  that  the  AJderman  had  a  large  ransom 
to  pay  to  the  Scotsman  who  had  the  good  luck  to  get  him 
for  a  prisoner. 

Henry  VIII.  was  extremely  offended  at  this  defeat  of 
LiUiard's  Edge,  or  Ancram-moor,  as  it  is  frequently  call- 
ed, and  vented  his  displeasure  in  menaoes  agaiest  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  notwithstanding  their  connexion  by  the 
Earl's  marriage  with  the  King's  sister.  Angus  treated 
the  threats  of  the  English  monarch  with  contempt*  ^^  Is 
our  royal  brother-in-law,"  he  said,  '^  angry  with  roe  for 
bebg  a  good  Scotsman,  and  for  avenging  upon  Ral^ 
Evers  the  destruction  of  my  ancestors'  tombs  at  Mebose? 
They  were  better  men  than  he,  and  I  could  in  honour  do 
no  less.  And  will  he  take  my  life  for  that  ?  Little  does 
Kmg  Henry  know  the  skirts  of  Caimtable  (a  moimtaia 
near  Douglas  Casde  ;)  I  can  keep  myself  there  against  aH 
his  English  host." 

The  truth  is,  that,  at  no  period  of  tlieir  history,  had 
the  Scottish  people  ever  been  more  attached  to  France, 
and  more  alienated  from  England,  than  now  ;   the  pro- 

P>sed  match  between  the  yoiHig  Queen  and  the  Endish 
rince  of  Wales  being  generally  regarded  with  al£or- 
rence,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  vmdictive  and  furi- 
ous manner  in  which  Henry  conducted  the  war.  Of  aH 
Hm   Scottbh  nobles  who  ikd  originally  belonged  to  the 
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English  party,  Lennox  alone  ccHitinued  firiendfy  to  Hemy; 
and  he  bebg  oUiged  to  fly  into  England,  the  King  caused 
Imn  to  marry  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  his 
Btster  Margaret,  by  her  second  husband  the  Eari  of  Angus, 
.  rad  of  course  the  King's  niece.  Their  son  was  the  un- 
happy Hemy  Lord  Damley,  of  whom  we  shaU  have  much 
to  say  hereafter. 

The  King  of  France  now  sent  a  powerful  body  of  aux- 
iliary troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  besides  con- 
siderable supplies  of  money,  which  enabled  them  to  re^^ 
tafiate  the  English  ravages,  so  that  the  borders  on  both 
Bides  were  fearfully  wasted.  A  peace  at  length,  in  June, 
1546,  ended  a  war  fai  which  both  countries  suffered  se- 
Terdy,  without  either  attaining  any  decisive  advantage. 

The  Scottish  afianrs  were  ik>w  managed  almost  entirdy 
by  Cardinal  Beaton,  a  statesman,  as  ^e  before  observed, 
of  great  abilities,  but  a  bisoted  Catholic,  and  a  man  of  t 
severe  and  cruel  temper.  He  had  gained  entire  influence 
<iver  the  Regent  Arran,  and  had  prevailed  upon  that  fickle 
nobleman  to  abandon  the  Protestant  doctrines,  reconcile 
himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  give  way  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  heretics,  as  the  Protestants  were  still 
called.  Many  cruelties  were  exercised,  but  that  which 
excited  public  feeling  to  the  highest  degree,  was  the  bar- 
barous death  of  George  Wishart. 

This  martyr  to  the  cause  of  reformation  was  a  man  of 
honourable  birth,  ereat  wbdom  and  elocjuence,  and  of 
primitive  piety.  He  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
ibrmed  religion  with  zeal  and  with  success,  and  was  for 
some  time  protected  against  the  eflbrts  of  the  vengeful 
Catholics  bv  the  Barons  who  had  become  converts  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  At  length,  however,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cardinal,  being  surrendered  to  him  by  Lord  Both- 
well,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Castle  of  Saint  Andrews, 
'ft  strong  fortress  and  palace  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  as 
Ardd>ishop,  and  there  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Wishart 
was  then  brought  to  a  public  trial,  for  heresy,  before  the 
Spiritual  Court,  where  the  Cardinal  presided.  He  was  ao- 
emed  of  preaching  heretical  doctrine  by  two  priests,  called 
24* 
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Lauder  and  Oliphant,  whose  outrageous  vkdence  wife 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  patieoce  suod  preBenee  of  mind 
shown  by  ibe  prisoner.  He  appealed  to  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  against  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  his 
judges  were  fittle  disposed  to  listen  to  his  arguments,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  be  bimit  alive.  The  place  of  ex- 
ecution was  opposite  to  the  stately  casde  of  the  Cardinal, 
and  Beaton  himself  sat  upon  the  walls,  which  were  hung 
with  tapestiy,  to  behold  the  death  of  his  heretical  pris* 
<Hier.  nishart  was  then  brought  out  and  fastened  to  a 
stake  with  iron-chams.  He  was  chd  in  a  buckram  gar- 
ment, and  several  bags  of  gunpowder  were  tied  around 
Us  body,  to  hasten  the  operation  of  the  fire.  A  quantity 
of  fagots  were  disposed  around  the  pile.  While  he  stood 
in  expectation  of  his  crud  death,  be  cast  his  eyes  towards 
his  enemy  the  Cardinal,  as  he  sat  on  the  wails  of  the 
castle  enjoying  the  dreadful  scene. 

<<  Captam,"  he  said  to  him  who  commanded  the  gmrd, 
<'  may  Ood  forgive  yonder  man,  who  lies  so  proudly  on 
the  wall — ^within  a  few  days  he  shall  be  seen  lying  there 
in  as  much  shame  as  he  now  shows  pomp  and  vanity." 

The  pile  was  then  fired,  the  powuer  exploded,  the  fire 
arose,  and  Wishart  was  dismissed  by  a  pamfiil  death  to  a 
Uessed  unmortali^  in  the  next  world. 

Perhaps  the  last  words  of  Wishart,  which  seemed  to 
contain  a  prophedc  spirit,  incited  some  men  to  revenge 
hb  death.  At  an^  rate,  the  burning  of  Wishart  greatff 
increased  the  pubhc  detestation  aeainst  the  Cardinal,  and 
a  <ha*ing  man  stood  forth  to  gratify  the  general  desire,  by 
putdne  him  to  death.  This  was  Norman  Leslie,  ciAed 
the  Master  of  Rothes,  die  same  who  led  the  men  of  Fife 
at  the  batde  of  Ancram-mo(M*.  It  appears,  that  besides 
lus  share  of  the  common  hatred  to  the  Cardinid  as  a  per- 
secutor, he  had  some  private  feud  or  cause  of  quarrel 
with  him.  With  no  more  than  sixteen  men,  Lesfae  un- 
dertook to  assault  the  Cardinal  in  his  own  casde,  among 
his  numerous  guards  and  domestics.  It  chanced  that,  as 
many  workmen  were  still  employed  in  labouring  upon  the 
fortifications  of  the  casde,  me  wicket  of  the  casde-gate 
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was  open  early  in  the  nranmig,  to  admit  tbem  to  thar 
work.  The  conspirators  took  advantage  of  this,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  ^  entrance.  Having  thus  rained 
admittance,  they  seized  upon  the  domestics  of  the  Cardi- 
nal, and  turned  them  one  by  one  out  of  the  castle,  then 
hastened  to  the  Cardinal's  chamber,  who  had  fastened 
the  door.  He  refused  them  entrance,  until  they  tiireaten- 
ed  to  iqpply  fire,  when,  learning  that  Norman  Leslie  was 
without,  he  at  length  undid  the  door,  and  asked  for  mercy. 
MelviUe,  one  of  the  conspirators,^  told  him  he  should  only 
have  such  mercy  as  he  had  extended  to  George  Wishart, 
and  the  other  savants  of  Grod,  who  had  been  slam  by  his 
orders.  He  then,  with  his  sword  pointed  to  his  breast^ 
bid  the  Cardinal  say  his  prayers  to  God,  for  his  last  hour 
was  come.  The  conspirators  now  proceeded  to  stab  their 
victim,  and  afterwards  dragged  the  dead  body  to  the  walls, 
to  show  it  to  the  citizens  of  Saint  Andrews,  his  clienta 
and  dependents,  wiio  came  in  fury  to  demand  what  had 
become  of  their  Bishop.  Thus  his  dead  body  reaUy 
came  to  lie  with  open  shame  upon  the  veij  batdements 
of  bis  own  castle,  where  he  had  sat  in  tnuroph  to  see 
Wishart's  execution. 

Many  pearsons  who  disapproved  of  this  most  uniustifi- 
able  action,  were  yet  glad  that  this  proud  Cardinal,  who 
hsA  sold  the  country  in  some  measure  to  France,  was  at 
ki^th  renuyved.  Some  individuals,  who  assuredly  would 
not  have  assisted  in  the  slaughter,  joined  those  who  bad 
shin  the  Cardinal  in  the  defence  of  the  castle*  The  Re- 
rant  hastened  to  besiege  the  place,  which,  supplied  by 
ju^and  with  money,  engineers,  and  provisions,  was  able 
to  resist  the  Scottish  amrv  for  five  months.  France,  how- 
ever, salt  to  Scotland  a  fleet  and  an  arm^,  with  engineers 
better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  attackmg  strong  places 
tbim  those  o(  the  Scottish  nation.  The  castle  was,  there- 
ibie,  surrendered.  The  principal  definnders  of  it  were 
sent  to  France,  and  there  for  some  time  employed  as  gal** 
ley-slaves.  Tl^  common  people  mode  a  song  upon  the 
event,  of  which  the  burthen 
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**  TtinttBt  eoHlHM  yon  BoVf 
MMOf  pnoil^  cQBtaot  joM  nowy 
Since  Nomna  and  bit  compnj 
Hav«  filled  the  gaUeyifiM.*' 

Shortly  after  this  tragical  mcident,  King  Henrj  Till. 
of  England  died.  But  his  impatient  and  angrjr  spirit 
continued  to  influence  the  councils  of  the  nation  under 
the  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  who  resolved  to  take  the 
same  violent  measures  to  compel  the  Scots  to  give  their 
young  Queen  in  marriage  to  Edward  VI.,  of  which  Henry 
tiad  set  an  example.  A  chosen  and  well«disciplined  army 
of  eighteen  thousand  men,  well  supplied  with  all  neces- 
saries, and  supported  by  an  armed  fleet,  invaded  Scotland 
on  the  eastern  frontier.  The  Scots  assembled  a  force  of 
almost  double  the  number  of  the  invaders,  but,  as  usual, 
unaccustomed  to  act  in  union  together,  or  to  follow  the 
commands  of  a  single  general.  Nevertheless,  they  dis- 
phyed  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  some  mil- 
itary skill.  They  posted  their  army  bdiina  tl^  river  Esk, 
near  Musselburgh,  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Edin- 
borgh,  and  there  seemed  determined  to  await  die  advance 
of  the  English. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  Regent  of  England,  and  gen- 
eral of  the  invadmg  army,  was  now  in  a  state  of  diiBcidty. 
The  Scots  were  too  strongly  posted  to  be  attacked  with 
hope  of  success,  and  it  is  prolmble  the  English  must  have 
fetreated  with  dishonour,  had  not  their  enemies,  hi  one 
of  those  fits  of  impatience  which  caused  so  many  mttioiiai 
calamities,  abandoned  their  position. 

Confiding  in  the  numbers  of  his  army,  the  Scottish 
Regent  ^Earl  of  Arran)  crossed  the  E^,  and  thus  gave 
die  English  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  th^  being  drawn 
up  on  the  top  of  a  sloping  eminence.  The  Scots  formed 
in  their  usual  order.  They  were  armed  with  broadswords 
of  an  admirable  form  and  temper,  and  a  coarse  handker- 
chief was  worn  in  double  and  triple  folds  round  the  neck, 
— *♦  not  for  cold,"  says  an  old  historian,  *♦  but  for  cuttiK.'' 
Especially,  each  man  carried  a  spear  of  eighteen  feat 
long.    When  dnwn  up  they  stood  chse  together,  the  first 
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nuik  kneetiiig  on  one  knee,  and  pointing  their  spears  to- 
wards the  enemy.  The  ranks  immediately  behind  stoop- 
ed a  litde,  and  the  others  stood  upright,  pres^itii^  their 
lances  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades,  and  hokiing  them 
with  the  but-end  placed  against  their  foot,  the  point  op- 
posed to  the  breast  of  the  enemy.  So  that  the  Scotdsh 
ranks  were  so  completely  defended  by  the  close  order  in 
which  they  stood,  and  by  tlie  length  of  their  lances,  that 
to  charge  them  seemed  to  be  as  rash  as  to  oppose  your 
bare  ha»d  to  a  hedge-hog's  bristles. 

The  battle  be^  by  the  English  cavalry,  under  the 
Lord  Gray,  rushmg  upon  the  close  array  of  tlie  Scots. 
They  stood  fast,  menacing  the  horsemen  with  their  pikes, 
and  calling,  ^^Come  on,  ye  heretics!'*  The  charge  was 
dreadful ;  but  as  tlie  spears  of  the  English  horse  were 
much  slK>rter  than  those  of  the  Scottish  infantry,  they  had 
greatly  the  worst  of  the  encounter,  and  were  b^ten  off 
with  the  loss  of  many  men.  The  Duke  of  Somersei 
commanded  Lord  Gray  to  renew  the  charge,  but  Qnr 
replied,  he  might  as  well  bid  hira  charge  a  castle-walL 
By  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  body  of  archers 
and  musketeers  was  employed  instead  of  horsemen.  The 
thick  order  of  die  Scots  exposed  them  to  insufferable  k)S8 
irom  these  missiles,  so  that  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  com- 
manded the  van-guard,  made  an  oblique  movement  t» 
avoid  the  shot ;  but  the  mab  bod^  of  the  Scots  voBb^ 
pity  mistook  this  movement  for  a  flight,  and  were  thrown 
lato  ooafusion.  The  van  then  fled  also,  and  the  En^ish 
boEse  returning  to  the  attack,  and  their  iniaotcy  praasiiig 
forward,  the  victoiy  was  gained  with  very  little  trouble. 
The  Scots  attempted  no  iarther  resistance,  and  the  slaugb- 
t^  was  very  great,  because  the  river  Esk  lay  between  the 
fugitives  and  a  plaee  of  safety.  The  loss  was  excessive. 
For  more  than  five  miles  the  fiekls  were  covered  with  the 
dead,  and  with  the  spears,  shields,  and  swords,  whkh  the 
flying  soldiers  had  cast  away,  that  they  might  run  the 
Iwter.  The  day  was  ecj^ually  disgraceful  and  disattious  ; 
80  that  the  fidd  of  Pinkie,  as  it  was  the  last  great  defeat 
which  the  Scots  received  from  the  English^  was  also 
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of  the  most  cakmitous.  It  was  fought  upoo  10th  Septem- 
ber 1547. 

It  seemed  to  be  decreed,  in  those  unhappy  national  wars, 
that  the  English  should  often  be  able  to  win  great  yictcnries 
over  the  Scots,  but  that  they  should  never  derive  any  per- 
snaoent  advantages  (rom  their  successes.  The  battle  of 
Pinkie,  far  from  paving  the  viray  to  a  marriage  between 
Queen  Mary  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  which  was  the  object 
of  Somerset's  expedition,  irritated  and  alarmed  the  Scots 
to  such  a  d^ree,  that  they  resolved  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  union,  by  marrying  their  young  mistress 
with  the  Dauphin,  that  is,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  sendins  her  to  be  bred  up  at  the  Fr^ich 
court.  The  great  miject  of  the  English  government  was 
thus  rendered  unattainable :  But  die  Scots  had  little  occa- 
sion for  triumph.  The  union  with  France,  which  th^  so 
hastily  and  rashly  adopted,  brought  a  new  and  long  series 
of  ruinous  consequences  upon  the  country. 

Scotland,  however,  enjoyed  the  immediate  advantage 
of  a  considerable  auxiliary  force  of  French  soldiers,  onder 
an  officer  named  D'Ess^,  who  rendered  material  assist- 
ance in  recovering  several  forts  and  casdes  wiucfa  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  and  in  which  they  had  left  garrisons.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  armed  strangers  gave  great  facilities  for 
ca»ying  into  accomplishment  the  treaty  with  France. 
The  Regent  was  gratified  by  the  Dukedom  of  Ctwtelb^^ 
auk,  conferred  on  him  by  the  French  King,  with  a  eoa- 
aidmble  pension,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  consent  to 
the  match.  The  young  Queen  was  embarked  on  board 
the  French  galleys  in  July  1548,  accompanied  bv  four 
young  ladies  of  auaUty  of  her  own  age,  destined  to  be  her 
pliqri^lows  in  childhood,  and  her  companions  when  she 
grew  up.  They  all  bore  die  same  name  with  their  But- 
tress, and  were  called  Queen's  Maries* 

The  infant  Queen  being  thus  transferred  to  Frmce, 
her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  the  widow  of  James  V.,  had 
the  address  to  get  herself  placed  at  the  head  of  affiiirs  io 
flcotlaiid*    Tb9  Duke  of  Chatelberaulty  as  we  must  now 
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term  the  Earl  of  Arnin,  always  flexible  in  his  dispositiotiy 
was  prevailed  upon  to  resign  the  office  of  Regent,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Queen  Dowager,  who  displayed  a 
considerable  degree  of  wisdom  and  caution  in  the  adminis* 
tation  of  the  kingdom.  Most  men  wondered  at  the  faoili*- 
ty  with  which  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  himself  so  near 
in  relation  to  the  throne,  had  given  place  to  Mary  of  Ghiise; 
bat  none  was  so  much  offended  as  the  Duke's  natund 
brother,  who  had  succeeded  Beaton  as  Archbbbop  of  St« 
Andrews.  He  exclaimed,  with  open  mdecency,  against 
the  mean  spirit  of  his  brother,  who  had  thus  given  away 
the  power  of  Regent,  when  diere  was  but  a  ^^  squalling 
girl  "  betwixt  him  and  the  crown. 

The  Queen  Regent,  thus  established  in  authority,  en« 
deavoured  to  secure  herself  by  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  increasing  that  of  the  crown* 
For  this  purpose,  she  proposed  that  a  tax  should  be  levied 
on  the  country  at  large,  to  pay  hired  soldiers  to  fight,  in- 
•tend  of  trusting  the  defence  of  the  country  to  tlie  noble* 
men  and  their  retainers.  This  proposal  was  exceedingly 
ill  received  by  the  Scottish  Parliament.  ^^  We  will  figbc 
for  our  fiunilies  and  our  country,"  they  said,  ^^  better  than 
any  hirelings  can  do-*- Our  fathers  did  so,  and  we  will 
follow  their  example."  The  Earl  of  Angus  being  check* 
ed  for  coming  to  Parliament  with  a  thousand  horse,  con-' 
trary  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Queen  Regent,  that  none 
ahould  travel  with  more  than  their  usual  tunisebold  train^ 
answered  jestii^ly,  ^^  That  the  knaves  would  not  leave 
bim  ;  and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  the  Queen,  if 'sbd 
could  put  him  on  any  way  of  bemg  rid  of  them,  for  they 
consumed  his  beef  and  his  ale."  She  had  equaUy  bad 
success,  when  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  EJarl  i0 
give  her  up  his  strong  castle  of  Tantallon,  under  mretenc^ 
of  putting  a  garrison  there  to  defend  it  against  the  Endish* 
At  first  he  answered  indirectly,  as  if  he  spoke  to  a  haidc 
which  he  hehl  on  his  fist,  and  was  feeding  at  the  time^ 
^<  The  devil,"  said  he,  ^^  is  in  the  greedy  gled  (lute)  i 
Will  she  never  be  full  ?"     The  Queen,  not  choosing  to 
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lake  this  hbt,  continued  to  urge  ber  request  about  the 
garrison.  **  The  castle,  madam,"  he  replied,  **  is  yours 
at  command  ;  but,  by  St.  Bride  of  Douglas,  I  must  be  the 
cantain,  and  I  will  keep  it  for  you  as  well  as  any  one  joa 
will  put  mto  it."  The  other  nobles  held  similar  lemons 
to  those  of  Angus,  and  would  by  no  means  yield  to  the 
proposal  of  levyine  any  hired  troops,  who,  as  they  feared, 
might  be  employed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Queen  R^^t  to 
diminish-  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 

The  prevalence  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  iu  Scotland 
strengthened  the  Scottish  nobles  in  their  di8]K>sition  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  Queen  R^ent's  desire  to  augment  her 
power.  Many  great  nobles,  and  a  still  greater  proportioo 
of  the  smaller  barons,  had  embraced  the  reformed  opinions; 
and  the  preaching  of  John  Knox,  a  fnan  of  great  courage^ 
zeal,  and  talents,  made  converts  daily  firom  the  Catholic 
(ulh. 

The  Queen  R^ent,  though  herself  a  sealous  Catholic, 
bad  for  some  time  tolerated,  and  even  encoun^ed,  the 
Protestant  party,  because  they  supported  her  interest 
i^ainst  that  of  the  Hamiltons  ;  but  a  course  of  politics  had 
been  adopted  in  France,  by  her  brothers  of  the  House  of 
Cruise,  wnich  occasioned  lier  to  change  her  conduct  b  this 
respect. 

You  may  remember,  that  Edward  VI.  succeeded  to  his 
father  Henry.  He  adopted  the  Protestant  faith,  and  com« 
pleted  the  Ueformation  which  his  father  began.  But  he 
died  early,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary  of  Eng- 
hiid,  daii^^iter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  first  wife,  Catharine 
of  Amgon,  whom  he  divorced  under  pretext  of  scruples 
of  conscience.  This  Manr  endeavored  to  bring  back  the 
Cadiolic  religion^  and  enforced  the  laws  i^ainst  b&esf 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  Many  persons  were  burnt  m  h^ 
reign,  ood  hence  she  has  been  called  the  Bloody  Queen 
Mary.  She  died,  bowever,  after  a  short  and  unhappy 
feign,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
general  assent  of  all  the  people  of  England.  The  Cathdics 
of  foreign  countries,  however,  and  pardcuhriy  those  of 
France,  objected  to  Elizabeth's  title  to  the  crown.   Eliza- 
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beth  was  Henry's  daughter  by  his  second  wife,  Anne  Bul- 
len.  Now,  as  the  Pope  had  never  consented  either  to  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catharine  or  to  the  marriage  of  Anne 
Bullen,  the  Catholics  urged,  that  Elizabeth  must  be  consid- 
ed  as  illegitimate,  and  as  having,  therefore,  no  lawful  right 
to  succeed  to  the  throne,  which,  as  Henry  VIII.  had  no 
other  child,  must,  they  contended,  descend  upon  Queen 
Mary  of  Scotland,  as  the  grandaughter  of  Margaret,  Hen- 
ry's sister,  wife  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  the  next 
lawful  heir,  according  to  their  argument,  to  her  deceased 
granduncle. 

The  court  of  France,  not  considering  that  tlie  English 
tliemselves  were  to  be  held  the  best  judges  of  the  title  of 
their  own  Queen,  resolved,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  put  forward 
this  claim  of  the  Scottish  Queen  to  the  English  crown. 
Money  was  coined,  and  plate  wrought,  in  which  Mary, 
with  her  husband  Francis  the  Dauphin,  assumed  the  style, 
title,  and  armorial  bearings  of  England,  as  well  as  Scot- 
land; and  thus  laid  the  first  foundation  for  that  deadly 
hatred  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  which,  as  you  will 
hear  by  and  by,  led  to  such  fatal  consequences. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  finding  France  was  disposed  to  chal- 
lenge her  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  prepared  to  sup- 
S>rt  it  with  all  die  bravery  and  wisdom  of  her  character. 
er  first  labour  was  to  re-establish  the  Reformed  religion 
upon  the  same  footing  that  Edward  VI.  had  assigned  to  it, 
and  to  destroy  the  Roman  Catholic  establishments,  which 
her  predecessor  Mary  had  endeavoured  to  replace.  As 
the  Catholics  of  France  and  Scotland  were  her  natural 
enemies,  and  attempted  to  set  up  the  right  of  Queen  Mary 
as  preferable  to  her  own,  so  she  was  sure  to  find  friends  in 
the  Protestants  of  Scotland,  who  could  not  fail  to  entertain 
respect,  and  even  affection,  for  a  Princess,  who  was  justly 
regarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  Protestant  cause  through- 
out all  Europe. 

When,  therefore,  these  changes  took  place  in  England, 

the  Queen  Regent,  at  the  instigation  ol  her  brothers  of 

the  House  of  Guise,  began  once  more  to  persecute  the 

Protestants  in  Scotland;  wliile  tlieir  leaders  turned  their 
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eyes  to  Elizabeth,  for  protection,  counsel,  and  assistance; 
aU  of  which  she  was  easily  disposed  to  render  to  a  party, 
whose  cause  rested  on  the  same  grounds  with  her  own. 
Thus,  while  France  made  a  vain  pretence  of  claiming  the 
kingdom  of  England  in  the  name  of  Mary,  and  appealed 
for  assistance  to  the  English  Catholics,  Elizabeth  far  more 
effectually  increased  the  internal  dissensions  of  Scotland, 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  of  that  country. 

These  Scottish  Protestants  no  longer  consisted  solely 
of  a  few  studious  or  reflecting  men,  whose  indulgence  in 
speculation  had  led  them  to  adopt  peculiar  opinions  in 
religion,  and  who  could  be  dragged  before  the  spiritual 
courts,  fined,  imprisoned,  plundered,  banished,  or  burnt 
at  pleasure.  The  Reformed  cause  had  been  now  adopted 
by  many  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  being  the  cause,  at 
once,  of  rational  religion  and  legitimate  fi-eedom,  it  was 
generally  embraced  by  those  who  were  most  distinguished 
lor  wisdom  and  public  spirit. 

Among  the  coiHerts  to  the  Protestant  faith,  was  a  nat- 
ural son  of  the  late  King  J*'tmes  V.,  who,  being  designed 
for  tlie  church,  was  at  this  time  called  Lord  James  Stew- 
art, tlie  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  but  was  afterwards  better 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.  He  was  a 
young  nobleman  of  great  parts,  brave  and  skilful  in  war, 
and  in  peace  a  lover  of  justice,  and  a  friend  to  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  His  wisdom,  good  moral  conduct,  and 
the  zeal  he  expressed  for  the  Keformed  religion,  occa- 
sioned his  being  the  most  active  leader  amongst  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party 
were  now  called. 

The  Queen  Regent,  more  in  compliance  witli  the 
wishes  of  her  brothers  than  her  own  inclination,  which 
was  gende  and  moderate,  began  (he  quarrel  by  command- 
ing the  Protestant  preachers  to  be  summoned  to  a  court 
of  justice  at  Stirling,  upon  10th  May  1550;  but  such  a 
concourse  of  friends  and  favourites  attended  them,  that 
the  Queen  Regent  was  glad  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trial,  on 
condition  they  should  not  enter  the  town.  Yet  she  broke 
this  promise,  and  had  them  proclaimed  outlaws  for  not 
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appearing,  although  they  had  been  stopped  by  her  own 
command.  Both  parties  then  prepared  for  hostilities;  and 
an  incident  happened  which  exalted  tlieir  animosity,  while 
it  gave  to  tlie  course  of  the  Reformation  a  peculiar  colour 
of  zealous  passion. 

The  Protestants  had  made  their  principal  head-quarters 
at  Perth,  where  they  had  already  commenced  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion.  John  Knox,  whose  eloquence 
we  have  already  mentioned,  had  pronounced  a  vehement 
sermon  against  the  sin  of  idolatry,  in  which  he  did  not 
spare  those  reproaches  which  the  Queen  Regent  deserved 
for  her  late  breach  of  faith. 

When  his  discourse  was  finished,  and  while  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  was  still  agitated  by  its  effects,  a  friar  pro- 
duced a  little  glass  case,  or  tabernacle,  containing  the  im* 
ages  of  saints,  which  he  required  the  bystanders  to  worship. 
A  boy  who  was  present  exclaimed,  "  that  was  gross  and 
sinful  idolatry."  The  priest,  as  incautious  in  his  passion 
as  ill-timed  in  his  devotion,  struck  tlie  boy  a  blow;  and  the 
lad,  in  revenge,  threw  a  stone,  which  broke  one  of  the  im- 
ages. Immediately  all  the  people  began  to  cast  stones  not 
only  at  the  images,  but  at  the  fine  painted  windows,  and 
finsuly,  pulled  down  tlie  altars,  defaced  tlie  ornaments  of 
tlie  church,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  building.  This 
example  was  followed  in  other  places  ;  and  we  have  to  re- 
gret that  many  beautiful  buildings  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  fury 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  were  either  totally  destroyed,  or 
reduced  to  piles  of  shapeless  ruins. 

The  Reformers  of  the  better  class  did  not  countenance 
these  extremities,  although  the  common  people  had  some 
reason  for  the  line  of  violence  they  pursued,  besides  their 
own  natural  inclination  to  tumultuary  proceedings.  One 
great  point  on  which  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  differ- 
ed, was  diat  the  former  reckoned  tlie  churches  as  places 
hallowed  and  sacred  in  their  own  character,  which  it  was 
a  highly  meritorious  duty  to  ornament  and  adorn  with 
every  species  of  studied  beauty  of  architecture.  The 
Scottish  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  them  as 
mere  buildings  of  stone  and  lime,  having  no   especial 
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claim  to  respect  when  the  divine  service  was  finished. 
The  defacing,  therefore,  and  even  destroying,  the  splen- 
did Catholic  churches,  seemed  to  the  early  Reformers  the 
readiest  mode  of  testifying  their  zeal  against  the  super- 
stitions of  Popery.  There  was  a  degree  of  policy  in 
pulling  down  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  with  the  cells 
and  lodgings  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  monks. 
"  Pull  down  the  nests,"  said  John  Knox,  "  and  the  rooks 
will  fly  off."  But  this  maxim  did  not  apply  to  the  build- 
ings used  for  public  worship.  Respecting  these  at  least, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  who  drew  out  in  arms,  when  the 
multitude  were  about  to  destroy  the  High  Church  of  that 
city,  and,  while  they  agreed  with  the  more  zealous  in  re- 
moving all  the  emblems  of  popish  worship,  insisted  that 
the  building  itself  should  remain  uninjured,  and  be  applied 
to  the  uses  of  a  Protestant  Church. 

On  the  whole,  however,  though  many  fine  buildings 
were  destroyed  in  Scotland,  in  the  first  fury  of  the  Re- 
formation, it  is  better  tliat  the  country  should  \vant  these 
ornaments,  than  that  they  should  have  been  preserved 
entire,  with  the  retention  of  tlie  corrupt  and  superstitious 
doctrines  which  had  been  taught  in  them. 

The  demolition  of  tlie  churches  and  sacred  buildings 
augmented  the  Queen  Regent's  displeasure  against  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  at  length  both  parties  took 
the  field.  The  Protestant  nobles  were  at  the  head  of  their 
numerous  followers;  the  Queen  chiefly  relied  upon  a 
small  but  select  body  of  French  troops.  The  war  was 
not  very  violently  cairied  on,  for  the  side  of  the  Reform- 
ers became  every  day  stioncer.  The  Duke  of  Cliatel- 
herault,  the  first  nobleman  m  Scotland,  a  second  time 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Congregation,  and  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  in  the  kingdom, 
took  die  same  course.  At  the  second  time,  although  the 
Lords  found  it  easy  to  bring  together  large  bodies  of  men, 
yet  they  had  not  die  money  or  means  necessary  to  keep 
them  together  for  a  long  time,  while  the  French  veteran 
soldiers  were  always  ready  to  take  advantage  when  the 
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Reformed  leaders  were  obliged  to  dimmish  their  forces. 
Their  difficulties  became  greater  when  the  Queen  Regent 
showed  her  design  to  fortify  strongly  the  town  of  Leilh 
and  the  adjacent  island  of  Inch-Keith,  and  placed  her 
French  soldiers  in  garrison  there;  so  that,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  that  seaport,  she  mi^ht  at  all  times,  when  stie  saw 
occasion,  introduce  an  addiuonal  number  of  foreigners. 

Unskilled  in  the  art  of  conducting  sieges,  and  totally 
without  money,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  had  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  England  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  an  English  fleet  and  army  approached  the  territories 
of  Scotland  by  sea  and  land,  not  with  the  purpose  of 
invasion,  as  used  to  be  the  case  of  old,  but  to  assist  the 
nation,  m  its  resistance  to  the  arms  of  France,  and  the 
religion  of  Rome. 

The  English  army  was  soon  joined  by  tlie  Scotlisli 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  advancing  to  Leith,  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  which  was  most  valorousiy  defended  by 
the  French  soldiers,  who  seem  to  have  displayed  a  de- 
gree of  mgenuity  in  their  defence  which  for  a  long  time 
resisted  every  eflbrt  of  the  besiegers.  They  were,  how- 
ever, blockaded  by  the  English  fleet,  so  that  no  provis- 
ions could  be  received  from  sea  ;  and  as  on  land  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  considerable  army,  provisions  be- 
came so  scarce,  that  they  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  horse- 
flesh. 

In  the  mean  time,  their  mistress,  the  Queen  Regent, 
had  retired  mto  the  Casde  of  Edinburgh,  where  grief, 
fatigue,  and  disappointed  expectations,  threw  her  into  an 
illness,  of  which  she  died,  on  10th  of  June,  1560.  The 
French  troops  in  Leith  were  now  reduced  to  extremity, 
and  Francis  and  Mary  determined  upon  making  peace  in 
Scotland  at  the  expense  of  most  important  concessions  to 
the  Reformed  party.  They  agreed  that,  instead  of  nam- 
ing a  new  regent,  the  government  should  be  devolved 
upon  a  Council  of  Government  chosen  by  Parliament; 
they  passed  an  act  of  Indemnity,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  an 
act  pardoning  all  ofl^ences  committed  diuing  these  wars  ; 
and  they  left  the  subject  of  religion  to  be  disposed  of  as 
25'^ 
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the  ParliameQt  should  determine,  which  was,  m  fact,  giving 
the  full  power  to  the  Reformed  party.  All  foreign  troops, 
on  both  sides,  were  to  be  withdrawn  accordingly. 

England,  and  especially  Queen  Elizabeth,  gained  a 
great  point  by  this  treaty,  for  it  recognized,  m  express 
terms,  the  title  of  that  Princess  to  die  throne;  and  Fran- 
cis and  Mary  bound  themselves  to  lay  aside  all  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  England,  together  with  die  arms  and  em- 
blems of  English  sovereignty  which  they  had  assumed  and 
borne. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  being  assembled,  it  was 
soon  seen  that  the  Reformers  possessed  the  power  and 
inclination  to  direct  all  its  resolutions  upon  the  subject  of 
religion.  They  condemned  unanimously  th^  whole  fabric 
of  poper}'-,  and  adopted,  instead  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  tenets  contained  in  a  confession,  or 
avowal,  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  most  popular  of  the 
Protestant  divines.  Thus  the  whole  religious  constitution 
of  the  Church  was  at  once  altered. 

There  was  one  paiticular  in  which  the  Scottish  reform- 
ers greatly  differed  from  those  of  England.  The  Endish 
monarch,  who  abolished  the  power  of  the  Pope,  had  es- 
tablished tliat  of  the  Crown  as  the  visible  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  is,  not 
that  the  King  has  the  power  of  altering  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  but  only  tliat  he  should  be  the  chief 
of  the  government  in  Church  affairs,  as  he  was  always  in 
tliose  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  the  Reformed  minis- 
ters of  Scotland  renounced  the  authority  of  any  interfer- 
ence of  the  civil  magistrate,  whether  sujjject  or  sovereign, 
in  the  affairs  of  tlie  Church,  which  was  governed  by  a 
court  of  delegates  chosen  from  its  own  members,  assisted 
by  a  certain  number  of  tlie  laity,  forming  what  is  called  a 
General  Assembly.  The  Scottish  Reformers  disclaimed 
also  the  division  of  the  clergy  into  tlie  various  ranks  of 
bishops,  deans^  prebendaries,  and  other  classes  of  the 
clerical  order.  They  discarded  tliis  subordination  of 
ranks,  though  retained  in  the  English  Protestant  Church, 
maintaining,  |j|^t  each  clergj^man  intnisted  with  a  charge 
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of  souls  was  upon  a  level  in  every  respect  with  the 
rest  of  his  brethren.  They  reprobated,  in  particular, 
the  order  of  bishop  as  holding  a  place  in  die  National 
Council,  or  Parliament,  and  asserted,  that  meddling  in 
secular  afiairs  was  in  itself  improper  for  their  office,  and 
naturally  led  to  the  usurpation  over  men's  consciences, 
which  had  been  the  chief  abomination  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  laity  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  great 
nobility,  saw  with  pleasure  the  readiness  of  the  ministers 
to  resign  all  their  pretensions  to  worldly  rank  and  conse- 

Juence,  which  had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  Roman 
)atholic  clergy;  and  made  their  self-denyine  abjuration 
of  tides  and  worldly  business  a  reason  for  limiung  the  sub- 
sistence which  they  were  to  derive  from  the  funds  of  the 
Church,  to  the  smallest  possible  sum  of  annual  stipend, 
whilst  they  appropriated  the  rest  to  themselves  without 
scruple. 

It  remained  to  dispose  of  the  wealth  lately  enjoyed  by 
the  Catholic  clergy,  who  were  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  half  of  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  it  arose  from 
land.  Knox  and  the  other  Reformed  clergy  had  formed 
a  plan  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  a  National  Church 
out  of  these  extensive  funds,  and  proposed,  that  what  might 
be  deemed  more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose  should 
be  expended  upon  hospitals,  schools,  universities,  and 
places  of  education.  But  the  Lords  who  had  seized  tlie 
revenues  of  the  church  were  determined  not  to  part  with 
the  spoil  they  had  obtained,  and  those  whom  the  preach- 
ers had  found  most  active  in  destroying  Popery,  were 
wonderfuDy  cold  when  it  was  proposed  to  them  to  sur- 
render the  lands  they  had  seized  upon  for  their  own  use. 
The  scheme  of  John  Knox  was,  tney  said,  a  "  devout 
imagination,"  a  visionary  scheme,  which  showed  the  good- 
ness of  the  preacher's  intentions,  but  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  into  practice. 

When  Francis  and  Mary,  who  had  now  become  King 
and  Queen  of  France,  heard  that  the  Scottish  Parliament 
had  totally  altered  the  religion,  and  changed  the  forms  of 
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llie  National  Church  from  Catholic  to  Protestant,  they 
were  extremely  anery;  and  had  the  King  lived,  it  is  most 
likely  they  would  have  refused  to  consent  to  this  peat 
innovation,  and  preferred  rekmdling  the  war  by  sendmg  a 
new  army  of  French  into  Scotland.  But  if  they  meditated 
such  a  measure,  it  was  entirely  prevented  by  tne  death  of 
Francb  II.,  4ih  December,  1660. 

During  her  husband's  life,  Mary  had  exercised  a  great 
authority  in  France,  for  she  possessed  unbounded  influence 
over  his  mind.  After  his  death,  and  the  accession  of 
Charles  his  brother,  that  interest  and  authority  was  totally 
ended.  It  must  have  been  painful  to  a  lofty  mind  like 
Mary's  thus  to  endure  coldness  and  neglect  in  the  place 
where  she  had  met  with  honour  and  obedience.  She  re- 
tired, therefore,  from  the  Court  of  France,  and  determined 
to  return  to  her  native  kingdom  of  Scodand;  a  resolution 
most  natural  in  itself,  but  which  became  the  introduction 
to  a  long  and  melancholy  tale  of  misfortunes. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Queen  Mary^e  Return  to  Scotland — Happy  Commence' 
ment  of  her  Reign  —  Expedition  againH  Huntly — 
Mgotiations  toitk  Elizabeth  of  England  concerning 
a  second  Marriage — Marriage  of  Mary  and  Damley. 

Mart  Stewart,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  and 
the  hereditary  queen  of  Scotland,  was,  without  any  ex- 
ception, the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  of 
her  time.  Her  countenance  was  lovelv ;  she  was  tall, 
well-formed,  elegant  in  all  her  motions,  skilled  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  riding  and  dancing,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
female  accomplishments  which  were  in  fashion  at  the 
period.  Her  education  in  France  had  been  carefully 
attended  to,  and  she  had  profited  by  the  opportunities  of 
instruction  she  enjoyed.  She  was  mistress  of  several  lan- 
guages, and  understood  state-aflairs,  in  which  her  husband 
bad  often  used  her  advice.      The  beauty  of  Maiy  was 
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enhanced  by  her  great  condescension,  and  by  the  good- 
humour  and  gaiety  which  she  soraetimes  carried  to  the 
verge  of  excess.  Her  youth,  for  she  was  only  eighteen 
when  she  returned  to  Scotland,  increased  tlie  liveliness  of 
her  disposition.  The  Catholic  religion,  in  which  she  had 
been  strictly  educated,  was  a  great  blemish  in  the  eyes  of 
her  people;  but  on  the  whole  the  nation  expected  her 
return  with  more  hope  and  joy,  than  Mary  herself  en- 
tertained at  the  diougnt  of  exchanging  the  fine  climate  of 
France  and  the  gaieties  of  its  court,  for  the  rough  tem- 
pests and  turbulent  politics  of  her  native  country. 

Mary  set  sail  from  France  15lh  August,  15C1.  The 
English  fleet  were  at  sea,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  a  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  as  a  neighbour  whose  return  was  dreaded  by 
Elizabeth.  Occupied  with  anxious  forebodings,  the  Queen 
remained  on  the  deck  of  her  galley,  gazing  on  die  coasts 
of  France.  Morning  found  her  in  the  same  occupation; 
and  when  they  vanished  from  her  eyes,  she  exclaimed  in 
sorrow,  "  Farewell,  farewell,  happy  France;  I  shall  never 
see  thee  more !" 

She  passed  the  English  fleet  under  cover  of  a  nust, 
and  arrived  at  Leith  upon  the  20th  August,  where  little 
or  no  preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  her.  Such 
of  the  nobles  as  were  in  the  capital,  hastened  to  receive 
her,  and  convey  her  to  Holyrood,  the  palace  of  her  an- 
cestors. Horses  were  sent  to  bring  her  and  her  train 
to  Edinburgh;  but  they  were  wretched  ponies,  and  had 
such  tattered  furniture  and  accoutrements,  that  poor  Mary, 
when  she  thought  of  the  splendid  palfreys  and  rich  apart- 
ments at  the  court  of  France,  could  not  forbear  shedding 
tears.  The  people  were,  however,  in  dieir  way,  rejoiced 
to  see  her;  ana  about  two  hundred  cidzens  of  Edin- 
burgh, each  doing  his  best  upon  a  three-stringed  fiddle^ 
played  below  her  window  all  night,  by  way  of  welcome — 
a  noisy  serenade,  which  deprived  her  of  sleep  after  her 
fatigue.  She  look  it  as  it  was  meant  nevertheless,  and 
expressed  her  thanks  to  the  perpetrators  of  this  mistuned 
and  mistimed  concert.     Mary  had  immediately  after  her 
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arrival  a  specimen  of  the  religious  zeal  of  her  Reformed 
subjects.  She  had  ordered  mass  to  be  performed  by  a 
Popish  ecclesiastic  in  her  own  chapel,  but  the  popular  m- 
dignation  was  so  much  excited,  that  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  her  natural  brother,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's, 
on  whom  she  conferred  that  tide,  the  priest  would  have 
been  murdered  on  his  own  altar. 

Mary  behaved  with  admirable  prudence  at  this  period 
of  her  reign.  She  enchanted  the  common  people  by 
her  grace  and  condescension,  and  while  she  sat  in  coun- 
cil, usually  employed  in  some  female  work,  she  gained 
credit  for  her  wisdom  among  tlie  statesmen  whom  she 
consulted.  She  was  cautious  of  attempting  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  religion  of  her  subjects,  though  clifferent 
from  her  own;  and  using  the  assistance  of  the  Prior  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  of  the  sagacious  Maidand,  she  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  affections  of  her  people.  She  con- 
ferred on  the  Prior  the  Earldom  of  Mar. 

With  similar  prudence,  die  Queen  maintained  all  the 
usual  intercourse  of  civility  with  Elizabeth;  and  while  she 
refused  to  abandon  her  title  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  dying  without  heirs  of  her  body, 
she  expressed  her  anxious  wish  to  live  on  tlie  best  terras 
with  her  sister  sovereign,  and  her  readiness  to  relinquish, 
during  the  life  of  the  English  Queen,  any  right  of  inher- 
itance which  she  might  possess  to  her  prejudice.  Eliza- 
beth was  silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  and  there  continued  to 
be  a  constant  communication  of  apparent  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns,  and  an  exchange  of  letters, 
compliments,  and  occasionally  of  presents,  becoming  their 
rank,  with  much  profession  of  mutual  kindness. 

But  there  was  one  important  class  of  persons  to  whom 
Mary's  form  of  religion  was  so  obnoxious,  that  they  could 
not  be  gained  to  any  favourable  thoughts  of  her.  These 
were  the  preachers  of  the  Reformed  laith,  who,  recollect- 
ing Mary's  descent  from  the  family  of  Guise,  always  hos- 
tile to  the  Protestant  cause,  exclaimed  against  the  Queen 
even  in  the  pulpit,  with  an  indecent  violence  unfitting  that 
place,  and  never  spoke  of  her  but  as  of  one  hardened  in 
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resistance  to  the  voice  of  true  Christian  bstruction.  John 
Knox  himself  introduced  such  severe  expressions  into  his 
sermons,  that  Queen  Mary  condescended  to  expostulate 
with  him  personally,  and  to  exhort  him  to  use  more  mild 
language  m  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Neveitheless, 
though  tlie  language  of  these  rough  Reformers  was  too 
vehement,  and  though  tlieir  harshness  was  impolitic,  as 
tending  unnecessarily  to  mcrease  the  Queen's  dislike  of 
them  and  their  form  of  relidon,  it  must  be  owned  that 
their  suspicions  of  Mary's  smcerity  were  natural,  and  in 
aU  probability  well-founded.  The  Queen  uniformly  de- 
clined to  ratify  the  religious  system  adopted  by  the  Par- 
liament in  1560,  or  the  confiscation  of  the  church  lands. 
She  always  seemed  to  consider  the  present  state  of  things 
as  a  temporary  arrangement,  to  wliich  she  was  indeed 
willing  to  submit  for  the  present,  but  with  the  reservation, 
that  it  should  be  subjected  to  alterations  when  there  was 
opportunity  for  them.  Her  brother,  the  newly  created 
Earl  of  Mar,  however,  who  was  at  tliis  time  her  principal 
counsellor  and  her  best  friend,  used  his  influence  with 
the  Protestant  clergy  in  her  behalf,  and  some  coldness 
arose  between  him  and  John  Knox  on  tlie  subject,  which 
continued  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  first  troublesome  affair  in  Queen  Mary's  reign 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  her  attaclmient  to  Lord  James 
Stewart  and  his  interest.  She  had  created  him  Earl  of 
Mar,  as  we  have  said;  but  it  was  her  purpose  to  confer 
on  him,  instead  of  tliis  title,  tliat  of  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
with  it  great  part  of  the  large  estates  belonging  to  that 
northern  earldom,  which  had  become  vested  in  the  Crown 
after  the  extinction  of  the  heirs  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Randolph,  who  enjoyed  it  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Robert 
Bruce. 

This  exchange,  however,  could  not  be  made,  without 
giving  offence  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  often  mentioned  as 
head  of  the  most  powerful  family  in  the  North,  who  had 
possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  part  of  these  domains 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Earldom  of  Moray.  This 
Earl  of  Hunily  was  a  brave  man,  and  possessed  of  very 
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great  power  in  the  Northern  counties.  He  was  one  of 
die  few  remainmg  Peers  who  continued  attached  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  and,  after  the  family  of  Hamilton,  was 
the  nearest  in  connection  to  the  royal  family. 

It  was  believed,  that  if  the  Queen,  instead  of  coming 
to  Leith,  had  chosen  to  have  landed  at  Aberdeen,  and 
declared  herself  determined  to  reinstate  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, the  Earl  had  offered  to  join  her  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men  for  accomplishing  that  purpose.  Mary,  how- 
ever, had  declined  his  proposal,  which  must  have  had  the 
immediate  consequence  of  producing  a  great  civil  war. 
The  Earl  of  Huntly  was,  therefore,  considered  as  hostile 
to  the  present  government,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
had  the  principal  management  of  affairs;  and  it  was  to  be 
supposed,  that  possessed  as  he  was  of  great  power,  and 
a  very  numerous  body  of  dependants  and  retainers,  he 
would  not  willingly  surrender  to  his  political  enemy  any 
part  of  the  domains  which  he  possessed  belonging  to  the 
Earldom  of  Murray. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  was,  on  his  part,  determined  to  break 
the  strengtli  of  this  great  opponent;  and  Queen  Mary,  who 
seems  also  to  have  feared  Huntly  *s  power,  and  the  use 
which  he  seemed  disposed  to  make  of  it,  undertook  a 
personal  journey  to  the  North  of  Scotland,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  her  commands.  About  the  same  time,  Sir 
John  Gordon,  tlie  Earl  of  Huntly 's  son,  committed  some 
feudal  outrage,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  temporary 
confinement.  This  punishment,  though  slight,  was  felt  as 
another  mark  of  disfavour  to  the  house  of  Gordon,  and 
increased  the  probability  of  their  meditating  resistance. 
It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  say  whether  there 
were  good  grounds  for  suspecting  Huntly  of  entertaining 
serious  views  to  take  arms  agamst  the  Crown.  But  his 
conduct  was,  to  say  the  least,  incautious  and  suspicious. 

The  young  Queen  advanced  northward  at  the  head  of 
a  small  army,  encamping  in  the  fields,  or  accepting  such' 
miserable  lodgings  as  the  houses  of  the  smaller  gentry 
afforded.  It  was,  however,  a  scene  wliich  wakened  her 
natural  courage,  and,  marching  at  the  head  of  b?r  so]** 
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diery,  such  was  her  spirit,  that  she  pubKcly  wished  she 
had  been  a  man,  to  sleep  all  night  in  the  fields,  and  to 
walk  armed  with  a  jack  and  skull-cap  of  steel,  a  good 
buckler  at  her  back,  and  a  broadsword  by  her  side. 

Huntly  seems  to  have  been  surprised  by  the  arrival  of 
his  Sovereign,  and  undecided  what  to  do.  While  he 
made  all  offers  of  submission,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  the  Queen  to  visit  bis  house  as  that  of  a  dutiful  sub- 
ject, a  party  of  his  followers  refused  her  admission  into 
the  royal  Casde  of  Inverness,  and  attempted  to  defend 
that  fortress  agmnst  her.  They  were,  however,  compel- 
led to  surrender,  and  the  governor  was  executed  for 
treason. 

Meantime,  Sir  John  Gordon  escaped  from  the  prison 
to  which  the  Queen  had  sentenced  him,  and  put  hmiself 
at  the  head  of  his  father's  vassals,  who  were  now  rising 
in  every  direction;  and  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Huntly, 
considering  the  Queen  as  guided  entirely  by  his  enemy, 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  at  length  assumed  arms. 

Huntly  easily  assembled  a  considerable  host,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Aberdeen.  The  purpose  of  his  enter- 
prise was,  perliaps,  such  as  Buccleueh  had  entertained  at 
the  field  of  Mekose, — ^an  attack  rather  upon  the  Queen's 
counsellors  than  on  her  person.  But  her  brother,  who 
bad  now  exchanged  his  tide  of  Mar  for  that  of  Murray, 
was  as  brave  and  as  successfiil  as  Angus  upon  the  former 
occasion,  with  this  advantage,  that  he  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  his  Sovereign.  Ho  was,  however,  in  a  state  of 
great  difficulty.  The  men  on  whom  he  could  with  cer- 
tainty rely  were  few,  being  only  those  whom  he  had 
brought  u-om  the  midland  counties.  He  summoned,  in- 
deed, the  northern  barons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  they 
came;  but  with  doubtful  intentions,  full  of  awe  for  the 
bouse  of  Gordon,  and  probably  with  the  private  resolu- 
tion of  being  guided  by  circumstances. 

Murray,  who  was  an  excellent  soldier,  drew  up  the 
men  he  could  trust  on  an  eminence  called  the  Hill  of  Fare, 
near  Corrichie.  He  did  not  allow  the  northern  clans  to 
26 
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mix  with  this  resolute  battalion,  and  the  event  showed  the 
wisdom  of  his  precaution.  Huntly  approached,  and  en- 
countered the  northern  troops,  his  allies  and  neighbours, 
who  offered  little  or  no  resistance.  They  fled  tumultu- 
ously  towards  Murray's  main  body,  pursued  by  the  Gor- 
dons, who  threw  away  their  spears,  drew  their  swords, 
and  advanced  in  disorder,  as  to  an  assured  victory.  In 
this  tumult  they  encountered  the,, Resistance  of  Murray's 
firm  battalion  of  spearmen,  who  received  the  attack  in 
close  order,  and  with  determined  resolution.  The  Gor- 
dons were  repulsed  in  their  turn;  and  those  clans  who 
had  before  fled,  seeing  they  were  about  to  lose  the  day, 
returned  with  sprigs  of  heather  in  their  caps,  which  they 
had  used  to  distinguish  them,  fell  upon  the  Gordons,  and 
completed  Murray's  victory.  Huntly,  a  bulky  man,  and 
heavily  armed,  fell  from  horseback  in  the  flight,  and  was 
trodden  to  death,  or  died,  as  others  say,  of  a  broken  heart. 
This  battle  was  fought  28th  October,  1562.  The  body 
of  a  man  lately  esteemed  one  of  the  bravest,  wisest,  and 
most  powerful  in  Scotland,  was  afterwards  brought  into  a 
court  of  justice,  meanly  arrayed  in  a  doublet  of  coarse 
canvass,  that  the  sentence  of  a  traitor  might  bo  pronounc- 
ed over  tlie  senseless  corpse. 

Sir  John  Gordon,  the  son  of  the  vanquished  Earl,  was 
beheaded  at  Aberdeen  three  days  after  the  battle.  Mur- 
ray was  placed  in  possession  of  the  estates  belonging  to 
his  new  earldom,  and  the  Queen  returned,  after  having 
struck  general  terror  into  the  minds  of  such  barons  as 
might  be  thought  refractory,  by  the  activitj^  of  her  meas- 
ures, and  the  success  of  her  arms. 

Thus  far  the  reign  of  Mary  had.  been  eminently  pros- 
perous; but  a  fatal  crisis  approached,  which  was  eventu- 
ally to  plunge  her  into  the  utmost  misery.  She  had  no 
children  by  her  deceased  husband,  the  King  of  France, 
and  her  subjects  were  desirous  that  she  should  marry  a 
second  husband,  a  purpose  which  she  herself  entertained 
and  encouraged.  It  was  necessary,  or  politic  at  least,  to 
consult  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  subject.  That  Princess 
had  declared  her  resolution  never  herself  to  marry,  and 
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diat  in  case  she  should  keep  tliis  determination,  Mary  of 
Scotland  was  the  next  heir  to  tlie  English  crown.  In  ex- 
pectation of  this  rich  and  splendid  inheritance,  it  was  both 
prudent  and  natural,  tliat  in  forming  a  new  marriage, 
Mary  should  desire  to  have  the  advice  and  approba- 
tion of  the  Princess  to  whose  realms  she  or  her  children 
might  hope  to  succeed,  especially  if  she  could  retain  her 
favour. 

Elizabeth  of  England  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
sagacious  Queens  that  ever  wore  a  crown,  and  the  Eng- 
lish to  this  day  cherish  her  memory  with  well  deserved 
respect  and  attachment.  But  her  conduct  towards  her 
kinswoman  Mary,  from  beginning  to  end,  indicated  a  de- 
gree of  envy  and  deceit  totally  unworthy  of  her  general 
character.  Determined  herself  not  to  marry,  it  seems 
to  have  been  her  desire  to  prevent  Mary  also  from  domg 
so,  lest  she  should  see  before  her  a  lineage  not  her  own 
ready  to  occupy  her  throne  immediately  sJier  her  death. 
She,  therefore,  adopted  a  mean  and  shuffling  policy,  re- 
commending one  match  after  another  to  her  kinswoman, 
but  throwmg  in  obstacles  whenever  any  of  them  seemed 
likely  to  take  place.  At  first  she  appeared  desirous  that 
Mary  should  marry  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  nobleman 
whom,  though  by  no  means  distinguished  by  talents  or 
character,  she  herself  admired  so  much  for  his  personal 
beauty,  as  to  say,  that  except  for  her  vow  never  to  marry, 
she  would  have  chosen  him  for  her  own  husband.  It  may 
be  readily  believed,  th^t  sha  had  no  design  such  a  match 
as  she  hinted  at  should  ever  take  place,  and  that  if  Mary 
had  expressed  ^y  readiness  to  accept  of  Leicester,  Eliz- 
abeth would  have  found  ready  means  to  break  off  the 
marriage. 

This  proposal,  however,  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
Queen  Mary.  Leicester,  if  his  personal  merit  had  been 
much  greater,  was  of  too  low  a  rank  to  pretend  to  the  hand 
of  a  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  Queen  Dowager  of  France, 
to  whom  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Europe  were  at 
the  same  time  paying  suit. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  third  son  of  the  Emperor  of 
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Germany,  was  proposed  on  one  side  ;  tlie  hereditary 
Prince  of  Spain  was  offered  on  another ;  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  became  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  France,  also 
proposed  himself.  But  if  Mary  had  accepted  the  band 
of  a  foreign  Prince,  she  would  in  so  doing  have  resigned 
her  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  English  crown  ;  nay, 
considering  the  jealousy  of  her  subjects  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  she  might  have  endangered  her  possession  of 
that  of  Scodand.  She  was  so  much  impressed  by  these 
considerations,  that  she  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  sh« 
might  consent  to  the  match  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
provided  that  Elizabeth  would  recognise  her  as  next  heir 
to  the  English  Crown,  in  case  of  her  own  decease  with* 
out  children.  This,  however,  did  not  suit  Elizabeth's 
policy.  She  did  not  desire  Mary  to  be  wedded  to  any 
one,  far  less  to  Leicester,  her  own  personal  favourite ; 
and  was  therefore  extremely  unlikely  to  declare  her  sen- 
timents upon  the  succession,  (a  subject  on  which  she  al- 
ways observed  the  most  mysterious  silence,)  in  order  lo 
brin^  about  the  union  of  her  rival  with  the  man  she  herself 
preferred. 

Meantime,  the  views  of  Queen  Mary  turned  towards  a 
young  nobleman  cf  high  birth,  connected  nearly  both  with 
her  own  family  and  that  of  Elizabeth.  This  was  Henry 
Stewart,  Lord  Damley,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox* 
You  may  recollect,  that  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  die 
Earl  of  Angus  married  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Scotland; 
and  in  the  tumults  wliich  followed,  was  compelled  to  retire 
for  a  season  to  London.  While  Angus  resided  in  Eng- 
land, his  wife  bore  him  a  daughter,  called  Lady  Margar^ 
Douglas,  who,  when  her  parents  returned  to  Scotknd> 
continued  to  remain  at  the  English  court,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  uncle,  King  Henry.  Again  you  must  re- 
member, that  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  attempted  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  English  party  in  Scodana,  but  his  efforts 
failing  through  want  of  power  or  of  conduct,  he  also  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  England,  where  Henry  VIII.,  ijk 
acknowledgment  of  his  unavailing  effort,  bestowed  on  him 
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the  hand  of  his  niece,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  who,  in 
right  of  her  mother  Margaret,  had  a  claim  of  mheritance  to 
the  English  Crown. 

The  young  Lord  Damley's  father  being  of  such  high 
rank,  and  his  parents  having  such  pretensions,  Mary  im« 
agined  that  in  marrymg  him  she  would  gratify  the  wishes 
of  Elizabeth,  who  seemed  to  point  out,  though  ambiguous- 
ly, a  native  of  Britain,  and  one  not  of  royal  rank,  as  her 
safest  choice,  and  as  that  which  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  herself.  Elizabeth  seemed  to  receive  the  proposal  fa- 
vourably, and  suffered  the  young  man,  and  his  father  Len- 
nox, to  visit  the  court  of  Scotland,  in  the  hope  that  their 
presence  might  embroil  matters  farther;  and  thinking  that, 
m  case  the  match  should  be  likely  to  take  place,  she 
might  easily  break  it  off  by  recalling  them  as  her  subjects ; 
a  command  which  she  supposed  they  would  not  dare  to 
disobey,  as  enjoying  all  then*  lands  and  means  of  living  in 
England. 

Young  Damley  was  remarkably  tall  and  handsome, 
perfect  m  all  external  and  showy  accomplishments,  but 
unliappily  destitute  of  sagacity,  prudence,  steadiness  of 
character,  and  exhibiting  only  doubtful  courage,  though 
extremely  violent  in  his  passions.  Had  this  young  man 
possessed  a  very  moderate  portion  of  sense,  or  even  of 
gratitude,  we  might  have  had  a  different  story  to  tell  of 
Mary's  reign — as  it  was,  you  will  hear  a  very  melancholy 
one.  Mary  had  the  misfortune  to  look  upon  this  young 
nobleman  with  partiality,  and  was  the  more  willing  to 
gratify  her  own  mclination  in  his  favour,  that  she  longed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  by  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  her,  and  prevent  her 
marriage.  Indeed,  while  the  two  Queens  used  towards 
each  other  the  language  of  the  most  affectionate  cordiality, 
there  was  betwixt  them  neither  plain  dealing  nor  upright 
meaning,  but  great  dissimulation,  envy,  and  fear. 

Damley,  in  the  meantime,  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
the  interest  which  he  had  acc^uired  in  the  Queen's  Sec- 
tions, had  recourse  to  the  friendship  of  a  man  of  low 
26* 
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rank  indeed,  but  who  was  understood  to  possess  particu- 
lar influence  over  the  mind  of  Mary.  Tnis  was  an  Ital* 
lan  of  humble  origin,  called  David  Rizzio,  who  had  been 
promoted  from  being  a  menial  in  the  Queen's  family  to 
the  confidential  office  of  French  Secretary.  His  talents 
for  music  gave  him  frequent  admission  to  Mary's  pres- 
ence, as  she  delighted  in  that  art ;  and  his  address  and 
arts  of  insinuation,  gained  him  a  considerable  influence 
over  her  mind.  It  was  almost  necessary  that  the  Queen 
should  have  near  her  person  some  confidential  ofiScer, 
skilled  at  once  in  languages  and  in  business,  dirough 
whom  she  might  communicate  with  foreign  states,  and 
with  her  fiiends  in  France  in  particular.  No  such  agent 
was  likely  to  be  found  m  Scotland,  unless  she  had  chc«en 
a  Catholic  priest,  which  would  have  given  more  ofllence 
to  her  Protestant  subjects,  than  even  the  employment  of 
a  man  like  Rizzio.  otill  the  elevation  of  this  person,  a 
stranger,  and  a  Catholic,  to  the  rank  of  a  minister  of  the 
crown — and,  yet  more,  the  personal  familiarity  to  which 
the  Queen  condescended  to  admit  him,  and  the  airs  which 
this  low-bom  foreigner  pretended  to  assume,  became  the 
subject  of  ofience  to  the  proud  Scottish  nobles,  and  of 
vu^ar  scandal  among  the  common  people. 

Damley,  anxious  to  strengthen  his  interest  with  the 
Queen  on  every  hand,  formed  an  intimacy  with  Rizzio, 
who  employed  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  observance  to 
gain  possession  of  his  favour,  and  unquestionably  wis 
serviceable  to  him  m  advancing  his  suit.  The  Quean,  in 
Ae  meanwhile,  exerted  hersetf  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  her  union  with  Damley,  and  with  such  success,  that, 
with  the  approbation  of  uur  the  greater  part  of  her  sub- 
jects, they  were  married  at  Edinburgh  on  the  29tb  July, 
1565. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  Run-about  Raid — Murder  of  Rizzio  —  Birth  of 
James  VL  —  Death  of  Damley. 

When  Elizabeth  received  news  that  this  union  was  de* 
termined  upon,  she  gave  way  to  all  the  weakness  of  an 
envious  woman.  She  remonstrated  against  the  match, 
though,  in  fact,  Mary  could  scarce  have  made  a  choice 
less  diuigerous  to  England.  She  recalled  Lennox  and 
his  son  Damley  from  Scotland  —  a  mandate  which  they 
refused,  or  delayed  to  obey.  She  committed  the  Counts 
ess  of  Lennox,  the  only  one  of  the  family  within  her 
reach,  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Above  all, 
she  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Scotland,  and  the 
government  of  Mary  and  her  new  husband,  by  stirring  up 
to  insurrection  those  among  the  Scottish  nobility  to  whom 
the  match  with  Damley  was  distasteful. 

The  Queen's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  was  by  far 
the  most  able  and  powerful  of  those  who  were  displeased 
by  Mary's  marriage.  Damley  and  he  were  personal 
enemies,  and,  besides,  Murray  was  the  principal  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  affected  to  see  danger 
to  the  Protestant  religion  in  Mary's  choice  of  Damley  for 
a  husband,  and  m  the  disunion  which  it  was  likely  to 
create  with  England.  Murray  even  laid  a  plan  to  inter- 
cept Damley,  seize  his  person,  and  either  put  him  to 
death,  or  send  him  prisoner  to  England.  A  body  of 
horse  was  for  this  purpose  stationed  at  a  pass  under  the 
hill  of  Bennartey,  near  Kinross,  called  the  rarrot-well,  to 
intercept  the  Queen  and  Damley  as  thev  retumed  from  a 
Convention  of  Estates  held  at  Perth.  They  only  escaped 
the  danger  by  a  hasty  march,  commenced  early  in  the 
morning. 

After  the  marriage,  Murray  and  his  confederates,  who 
were    the    Duke    of  ChateUierault,    Glencaira,   Argyle 
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Rothes,  and  others,  actually  took  up  arms.  The  Queen, 
in  this  emergency,  assembled  her  subjects  around  him. 
They  came  in  such  numbers  as  showed  her  popularity. 
Darnley  rode  at  their  head  in  gilded  armour,  accompanied 
by  the  Queen  herself,  having  loaded  pistols  at  her  saddle 
bow.  Unable  to  stand  their  eround,  Murray  and  his  ac- 
complices eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  royal  army,  and  made 
a  sudden  march  on  Edinburgh,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
friends.  But  the  citizens  not  adopting  their  cause,  and 
the  Casde  threatening  to  fire  on  them,  the  insurgents  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  first  to  Hamilton,  then  to  Dumfries, 
until  they  finally  disbanded  their  forces  in  despair,  and  the 
leaders  fled  into  England.  Thus  ended  an  msurrection, 
which,  from  the  hasty  and  uncertain  manner  in  which  the 
conspirators  posted  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  an- 
other, obtained  the  popular  name  of  the  Run-about  Raid 
(or  ride.) 

Elizabeth,  who  had  encouraged  Murray  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  rise  against  Mary,  was  by  no  means  desirous  to 
have  the  discredit  of  having  done  so,  when  she  saw  their 
attempt  was  unsuccessful.  She  caused  Murray  and  the 
Abbot  of  Kilwinning  to  appear  before  her  in  presence  of 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain,  who  had  accused 
her  of  fomenting  the  Scottish  disturbances.  '^  How  say 
you,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  my  Lord  of  Murray,  and  you  his 
companion?  Have  you  had  advice  or  encoun^ement  from 
me  m  your  late  undertaking?"  The  exiles,  aCraid  to  tell 
the  truth,  were  contented  to  say,  however  falsely,  that 
they  had  received  no  advice  or  assistance  at  her  hands. 
*' There  you  indeed  speak  truth,"  replied  Elizabeth;  "for 
never  did  I,  or  any  in  my  name,  stir  you  up  against  your 
Queen;  and  an  evil  example  have  you  set  to  my  subjects, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  sovereigns.  Get  you  gone  from 
my  presence,  as  unworthy  traitors."  Mortified  and  dis- 
graced, Murray  and  his  companions  i^ain  retired  to  the 
border,  where  Queen  Elizabeth,  notwid)standing  her  pre- 
tended resentment,  allowed  them  privately  means  of  sup- 
port, until  times  should  permit  them  tQ  return  into  Scotland, 
and  renew  disturbances  there. 
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Mary  had  thus  overcome  lier  rcfr^toiy  subjects,  but 
she  soon  found  that  she  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  in 
the  foolish  and  passionate  husband  whom  she  had  chosen. 
This  headstrong  young  man  behaved  to  his  wife  with  great 
disrespect,  both  as  a  woman  and  as  a  Queen,  and  habitu- 
ally indulged  himself  in  intoxication,  and  other  disgraceful 
vices.  Although  already  possessed  of  more  power  than 
fitted  his  capacity  or  age,  K)r  he  was  but  nineteen,  he  was 
importunate  in  his  demands  for  obtaining  what  was  called 
in   Scotland  the   Crown  Matrunonial ;    that  is,  the  full 

S[uality  of  royal  right  m  the  Crown  with  his  consort, 
ntil  be  obtained  this  eminence  he  was  not  held  to  be 
King,  though  called  so  in  courtesy.  He  was  only  the 
husband  of  the  Queen. 

This  Crown  Matrimonial  had  been  bestowed  on  Mary's 
first  husband,  Francis,  and  Darnley  was  determined  to 
be  possessed  of  the  same  rank.  But  Mary,  whose  boun* 
ty  had  ah^ady  far  exceeded  his  deserts,  as  well  as  his 
gratitude,  was  determined  not  to  make  this  last  conces- 
sion, at  least  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Par- 
liament. 

The  childish  impatience  of  Darnley  made  him  regard 
with  mortal  hatred  whatever  interfered  with  the  instant 
execution  of  his  wishes,  and  his  animosity  on  this  occa- 
sion turned  against  the  Italian  Secretary,  once  his  friend, 
but  whom  he  now  esteemed  his  deadly  foe,  because  he 
supposed  that  Rizzio  encouraged  the  Queen  in  resisting 
his  hasty  ambition.  His  resentment  against  the  unhappy 
stranger  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  he  threatened  to  pon- 
iard him  with  his  own  hand ;  and  as  Rizzio  had  many 
enemies,  and  no  fiiend  save  his  mistress,  Darnley  easily 
procured  instruments,  and  those  of  no  mean  rank,  to  take 
the  execution  of  his  revenge  on  themselves. 

The  chief  of  Darnley 's  accomplices,  on  this  unhappy 
occasion,  was  James  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  kincdom,  tutor  and  uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
(who  chanced  then  to  be  a  minor,)  and  administrator, 
tnerefore,  of  all  the  power  of  the  great  House  of  Douglas. 
He  was  a  nobleman  of  high  military  talent  and  political 
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wisdom,  but  although  a  pretander  to  sanctity  of  Kfe,  lus 
actions  show  him  to  have  been  a  wicked  and  unscrupulous 
man.  Although  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 
bound  peculiarly  to  respect  the  laws,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
enter  into  the  young  King's  cruel  and  unlawful  purpose. 
Lord  Rutliven,  a  man  whose  frame  was  exhausted  by  ill- 
ness, nevertheless  undertook  to  buckle  on  his  armour  for 
the  enterprise;  and  they  had  no  difficulQr  in  finding  other 
agents. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  seized  on  Rizzio,  and 
disposed  of  him  as  the  Scots  Peers  at  the  Bridge  of  Lau- 
der used  the  favourites  of  James  IIL  But  this  would  not 
have  accomplished  the  revenge  of  Damley,  who  complain- 
ed that  the  Queen  showed  this  mean  Italian  more  civility 
than  she  did  to  himself,  and  therefore  took  the  barbarous 
resolution  of  seizing  him  in  her  very  presence.  This  plan 
was  the  more  atrocious,  as  Mary  was  at  this  time  with 
child ;  and  the  alarm  and  agitation  which  such  an  act  of 
violence  was  likely  to  produce,  might  endanger  her  life, 
or  that  of  her  unborn  offspring. 

Whilst  this  savage  plot  was  forming,  Riz^o  received 
several  hmts  of  what  was  likely  to  happen.  Sir  James 
Melville  was  at  pains  to  explain  to  him  tne  danger  that  was 
incurred  by  a  stranger  m  any  country,  who  rose  so  hidi 
in  the  favour  of  the  prince,  as  to  excite  the  disgust  of  the 
natives  of  the  land.  A  French  priest,  who  was  some- 
thing of  an  astrologer,  warned  him  to  beware  of  a  bas- 
tard. To  such  counsels,  he  replied,  "that  the  Scottish 
were  more  given  to  threaten  than  to  strike;  and  as  for 
the  bastard,  (by  whom  he  supposed  the  Earl  of  Murray 
to  be  meant,)  he  would  take  care  that  he  should  never 
possess  power  enough  in  Scotland  to  do  him  any  harm." 
Thus  securely  confident,  he  continued  at  court,  to  abide 
bis  fate. 

Those  Lords  who  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  did  not 
agree  to  gratify  Damley's  resentment  against  Kizzio  for 
nothing.  They  stipulated,  as  the  price  of  their  assist- 
ance, that  he  should  in  turn  aid  them  in  obtaining  pardon 
and  restoration  to  favour  for  Murray,  and  his  accomplices 
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ill  the  Ruo-about  Raid;  and  information  was  despatched 
to  these  noblemen,  apprizing  them  of  the  whole  under- 
taking. 

Queen  Mary,  like  her  father,  James  V.,  was  fond  of 
laying  aside  the  state  of  a  sovereign,  and  indulging  in 
small  private  parties,  quiet,  as  she  termed  them,  and  mer- 
ry. On  these  occasions,  she  admitted  her  favourite  do- 
mestics to  her  table,  and  Rizzio  seems  frequently  to  have 
had  that  honour.  On  the  9th  March,  1566,  six  persons 
had  partaken  of  supper  in  a  small  cabinet  adjoining  to 
the  Queen's  bed-chsunber,  and  having  no  entrance  save 
through  it.  Rizzio  was  of  the  number.  About  seven  in 
the  evening,  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  occupied  by 
Morton,  with  a  party  of  two  hundred  men;  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  conspirators,  headed  by  Damley  himself, 
came  into  the  Queen's  apartment  by  a  secret  staircase. 
Damley  6rst  entered  the  cabinet,  and  stood  for  an  instant 
in  silence,  gloomily  eying  his  victim.  Lord  Ruthven 
followed  in  complete  annour,  looking  pale  and  gliastly, 
as  one  recovered  from  long  sickness.  Others  crowded 
in  after  tliem,  till  the  little  closet  was  full  of  armed  men. 
While  the  Queen  demanded  the  purpose  of  their  coming, 
Rizzio,  who  saw  tliat  his  life  was  aimed  at,  got  behind 
her,  and  clasped  the  folds  of  her  gown,  that  the  respect 
due  to  her  person  might  protect  him.  The  assassins 
threw  down  the  table,  and  seized  on  the  unfortunate  object 
of  their  vengeance,  while  Damley  himself  took  hold  of 
the  Queen.  It  was  their  intention,  doubtless,  to  have 
dragged  Rizzio  out  of  Mary's  presence,  and  to  have  kill- 
ed him  elsewhere  ;  but  their  fierce  impatience  hurried 
them  into  instant  murder.  George  Douglas,  called  the 
Postulate  of  Arbroath,  a  natural  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  set  the  example,  by  snatching  Damley 's  dagger 
from  his  belt,  and  striking  Rizzio  wiUi  it.  He  received 
many  other  blows.  They  dragged  him  through  the  bed- 
room and  ante-chamber,  and  despatched  him  at  the  head 
of  the  staircase,  with  no  less  than  fifty-six  wounds. 
Ruthven,  after  all  was  over,  fatigued  with  his  exertions, 
S8t  down  in  the  Queen's  presence,  and  called  for  a  drink 
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to  refresh  him,  as  if  he  had  been  doing  the  most  harmless 
thing  in  the  world. 

The  witnesses,  the  actors,  and  the  scene  of  thb  cruel 
tragedy,  render  it  one  of  tlie  most  extraordmary  which 
history  records  to  us.  The  cabinet  and  the  bed-room 
still  remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were  at 
the  time;  and  the  floor  near  the  head  of  the  stair  bears 
visible  marks  6[  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  Rizzio.  The 
Queen  continued  to  beg  his  life  with  prayers  and  tears; 
but  when  she  learned  that  he  was  dead,  she  dried  her 
tears. — "  I  will  now,"  she  said,  "  study  revenge." 

The  conspirators,  who  had  committed  the  cruel  acdon 
entirely  or  chiefly  to  gratify  Darnley,  reckoned  them- 
selves, of  course,  secure  of  his  protection.  They  united 
themselves  with  Murray  and  his  associates,  who  were 
just  returned  from  England  according  to  appointment,  and 
agreed  upon  a  course  of  joint  measures.  The  Queen, 
it  was  agreed,  should  be  put  into  restraint  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  or  elsewhere;  and  Murray  and  Morton  were  to 
rule  the  state  under  the  name  of  Darnley,  who  was  to 
obtain  the  Crown  Matrimonial,  which  he  l)ad  so  anxiously 
desired.  But  all  this  scheme  was  ruined  by  the  defec- 
tion of  Darnley.  As  fickle  as  he  was  vehement,  and  as 
timorous  as  he  had  shown  himself  cruel,  Rizzio  was  no 
sooner  slain  than  Darnley  became  terrified  at  what  had 
been  done,  and  much  disposed  to  deny  having  given  any 
authoritjr  for  the  crime. 

Pindmg  her  weak-minded  husband  in  a  state  between 
remorse  and  fear,  Mary  prevailed  on  him  to  take  part 
agmnst  the  very  persons  whom  he  had  instigated  to  the 
late  atrocious  proceeding.  Darnley  and  Mary  escaped 
together  out  of  Holyrood-house,  and  fled  to  Dunbar, 
where  the  Queen  issued  a  proclamation  which  soon  drew 
many  faithful  followers  around  her.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  conspirators  to  tremble.     That  the  Queen's  con- 

Suest  over  them  might  be  more  certain,  she  pardoned  the 
larl  of  Murray,  and  those  concerned  in  the  Run-about 
Raid,  as  guilty  of  more  venial  oflfences  than  the  assassins 
of  Rizzio;  and  thus  Murray,  Glencaim,  and  others,  were 
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received  into  favour,  while  Morton  and  his  comrades  fled 
in  their  turn  to  England.  No  Scottish  subject,  whatever 
his  crime,  could  take  refuge  there  without  finding  secret 
support,  if  not  an  open  welcome.  Such  was  Elizabeth's 
constant  policy. 

Queen  Mary  was  now  once  more  in  possession  of  au- 
thority, but  much  disturbed  and  vexed  by  the  silly  conduct 
of  her  husband,  whose  absurdities  and  msolences  were 
not  abated  by  the  consequences  of  Rizzio's  death ;  so 
that  the  royal  pair  continued  to  be  upon  the  worst  terms 
with  each  otlier,  though  disguised  under  a  species  of  re- 
conciliation. 

On  the  19th  June,  1566,  Mary  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
afterwards  James  VI.  When  news  of  this  event  reached 
London,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  merrily  engaged  in  danc- 
ing ;  but  upon  hearing  what  had  happened,  she  left  the 
dance,  and  sat  down,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  and 
exclaiming  passionately  to  her  ladies,  "  Do  you  not  hear 
how  the  Queen  of  Scots  hath  a  fine  son,  and  I  am  but  a 
barren  stock !"  But  next  morning  she  had  recovered 
herself  sufficiently  to  maintain  her  usual  appearance  of 
outward  civility,  received  the  Scottish  ambassador  with 
much  seeming  favour,  and  accepted  with  thanks  the  office 
of  god-mother  to  the  young  Prince,  which  he  proffered 
to  her  in  Queen  Mary's  name. 

After  a  splendid  solemnity  at  christening  the  heir  of 
Scotland,  Queen  Mary  seems  to  have  turned  her  mind 
towards  settling  tlie  disorders  of  her  nobility;  and,  sac- 
rificing her  own  justifiable  resentment,  she  yielded  so  far 
as  to  grantpardon  to  all  tliose  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Rizzio.  Two  men  of  low  rank,  and  no  more,  had  been 
executed  for  that  crime.  Lord  Ruthven,  tlie  principal 
actor,  had  died  in  Endand,  talking  and  writing  as  com- 
posedly of  "the  slaughter  of  David,"  as  if  it  had  been 
tlie  most  indifferent,  if  not  meritorious  action  possible. 
George  Douglas,  who  struck  the  first  blow,  and  Ker  of 
Faldonside,  another  niffian  who  offered  his  pistol  at  the 
Queen's  bosom  in  the  fray,  were  exempted  firom  the 
27 
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general  pardon.  Morton  and  all  the  others  were  permit- 
ted to  return,  to  plan  new  treasons  and  murders. 

We  are  now  come,  my  dear  child,  to  a  very  difficult 
period  in  history.  The  subsequent  events,  in  ihe  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  are  well  known  ;  but  neither  the  names 
of  the  principal  agents  in  these  events,  nor  the  motives 
upon  which  they  acted,  are  at  all  agreed  upon  by  histo- 
rians. It  has,  in  particular,  been  warmly  disputed,  and 
will  probably  long  continue  to  be  so,  how  far  Queen  Mary 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  party  or  agent  in  the 
tragical  and  criminal  events  of  which  I  am  about  to  tell 
you ;  or  how  far,  being  innocent  of  any  foreknowledge 
of  these  violent  actions,  she  was  an  innocent  victim  of 
the  villany  of  others.  Leaving  you,  my  dear  child,  when 
you  come  to  a  more  advanced  age,  to  study  this  historical 
point  for  yourself,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  an  outline 
of  the  facts,  as  they  are  admitted  and  proved  on  all  sides. 

James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  in  middle 
age,  had  played  for  several  years  a  conspicuous  part  in 
those  troubled  times.  He  had  sided  with  tlie  Queen  Re- 
gent against  the  Refonned  party,  and  was  in  general 
supposed  to  be  attached  rather  to  the  reigning  Queen, 
than  to  any  of  the  factions  who  opposed  her.  He  was 
head  of  the  powerful  family  of  Hepburn,  and  possessed 
great  influence  in  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  where 
excellent  soldiers  could  always  be  obtiuned.  In  his  mo- 
rals Botliwell  was  wild  and  licentious,  irregidar  and  dar- 
ing in  his  ambition  ;  and  although  his  history  does  not  show 
many  instances  of  personal  courage,  yet  in  his  early  life 
he  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  it.  He  had  been  in 
danger  on  the  occasion  of  Rizzio's  murder,  being  sup- 
posed, from  his  regard  for  the  Queen,  to  have  been  de- 
sirous of  preventing  that  cruel  insult  to  her  person  and 
authority.  As  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  displayed  great  zeal 
for  Mary's  cause,  she  was  naturally  led  to  advance  him 
at  court,  until  many  persons,  and  particularly  the  preach- 
ers of  the  Reformed  religion,  thought  that  she  admitted 
to  too  great  intimacy  a  man  of  so  fierce  and  profligate  a 
cliaracter  ;  and  the  public  voice  accused  the  Queen  as 
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being  fonder  of  BothwcU  than  she  ought  to  have  been,  ho 
being  a  married  man  and  herself  a  married  woman. 

A  dioughtless  action  of  Mary  seemed  to  confinn  this 
suspicion.  Bothwell,  among  other  offices  of  authority, 
held  that  of  Lord  Waiden  of  all  the  Marches,  and  was 
residing  at  the  Castle  of  Hermitage,  a  royal  fortress  which 
belonged  to  that  office,  in  order  to  suppress  some  disor- 
ders on  the  Border.  In  October  1566,  attempting  with 
his  own  hand  to  seize  a  Border  freebooter  csdled  Jolm 
Elliot  of  the  Park,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  hand. 
The  Queen,  who  was  tlien  at  Jedbui-gh  holding  a  court 
of  justice,  hastened  tlirough  woods,  morasse3,  and  waters, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  wounded  Warden  ;  and  though  the 
distance  was  twenty  English  miles,  she  went  and  returned 
from  Hermitage  Castle  in  the  same  day.  This  excursion 
might  arise  solely  from  Mary's  desire  to  learn  the  cause 
and  particulars  of  a  great  outrage  oh  her  Lieutenant ;  but 
all  those  who  wished  ill  to  her,  who  were  a  numerous 
body,  represented  it  as  expressing  her  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  her  lover. 

In  the  meantime  the  dissensions  between  Darnley  and 
the  Queen  continued  to  increase ;  and  as  he  must  have 
been  disliked  by  Mary  from  the  numerous  quarrels  and 
affironts  he  put  upon  her,  as  well  as  from  his  share  in  tlie 
murder  of  Rizzio,  so  those  who  had  been  concerned  with 
him  in  that  last  crime,  considered  him  as  a  poor  mean- 
spirited  wretch,  who,  having  engaged  his  associates  in  so 
daring  an  act,  had  afterwards  beu-ayed  and  deserted  them. 
His  latter  conduct  showed  no  improvement  m  either  sense 
or  spirit.  Ho  pretended  he  would  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  by  tliis  and  other  capricious  resolutions,  he  so  far 
alienated  the  affections  of  tlie  Queen,  that  many  of  the 
imscrupulous  and  plotting  nobles  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded, formed  the  idea  that  it  would  be  very  agreeable 
to  Mary  if  she  could  be  freed  from  her  union  witli  this  un- 
reasonable and  ill-tempered  young  man. 

The  first  proposal  made  to  her  was,  that  she  should  be 
separated  from  Darnley  by  a  divorce.  Bothwell,  Mait- 
land,  Morton,  and  Murray,  are  smd  to  have  joined  in 
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pressing  such  a  proposal  upon  Queen  Mary,  who  was  then 
residing  at  CraigmiUar  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  but  she 
rejected  it  steadily.  A  conspiracy  of  a  darker  kind  was 
then  agitated,  for  the  murder  of  the  unliappy  Damley ; 
and  Bothwell  seems  to  have  entertained  little  doubt  that 
Mary,  thus  rid  of  an  unacceptable  husband,  would  choose 
himself  for  his  successor.  He  spoke  with  the  Earl  of 
Morton  on  the  subject  of  despatching  Damley,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  an  enterprise  which  had  the  approbation  of 
the  Queen.  Morton  refused  to  stir  in  a  matter  of  sp  great 
consequence,  unless  he  received  a  mandate  under  the 
Queen's  hand.  Bothwell  undertook  to  procure  him  such 
a  warrant,  but  he  never  kept  his  word.  This  was  con- 
fessed by  Morton  at  his  death.  When  it  was  asked  of 
him  by  the  clergyman  who  received  his  confession,  why 
he  had  not  prevented  the  conspiracy,  by  making  it  pub- 
lic? he  replied,  "that  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he 
could  confess  it  with  safety.  The  Queen,"  he  said, 
"was  herself  in  the  plot;  and  if  I  had  told  Damley,  his 
folly  was  so  CTeat  that  I  am  certain  he  would  have  be- 
trayed it  to  his  wife,  and  so  my  own  destruction  would 
have  been  assured."  But  though  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge more  than  I  have  told  you,  Morton  was  always  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  and  it  was 
universally  believed  that  a  daring  and  profligate  relation 
of  his,  called  Archibald  Douglas,  Parson  of  Glasgow, 
was  one  of  the  actual  murderers:  and  while  these  sus- 
picions hung  over  Morton  himself,  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  reason  for  believing  Mary's  guilt,  excepting  what  Both- 
well  told  him  ;  while  he  admits  that  BoUiwell  never 
showed  him  any  warrant  under  the  Queen's  hand,  though 
he  promised  to  do  so.  It  seems  probable  that  Mait- 
hnd  of  Lethington  also  knew  the  fatal  and  guilty  secret. 
Morton  and  he,  however,  were  both  men  of  deep  sagaci- 
ty. They  foresaw  that  Bothwell  would  render  himself, 
and  perhaps  the  Queen  also,  odious  to  the  nation  by  the 
dark  and  bloody  action  which  he  meditated,  and  there- 
fore they  resolved  to  let  him  nm  on  his  course,  in  the 
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hope  that  he  would  come  to  a  speedy  fall,  and  that  thej 
themselves  might  succeed  to  the  supreme  power. 

While  these  schemes  were  in  agitation  against  his  life, 
Damley  fell  ill  at  Glasgow,  and  his  indisposiu'on  proved 
to  be  the  small-pox.  The  Queen  sent  her  physician, 
and  after  an  interval  went  herself  to  wait  upon  hun,  and 
an  apparent  reconciliation  was  effected  between  them. 
They  came  together  to  Edinburgh  on  the  31st  January, 
1566 — 67.  The  King  was  lodged  in  a  religious  house 
called  the  Kirk  of  Field,  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  Queen  and  the  infant  Prince  were  accommodated 
in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood.  The  reason  assigned  for 
their  living  separate  was  the  danger  of  the  child  catching 
the  small-pox.  But  the  Queen  showed  much  attention 
to  her  husband,  visiting  him  frequently ;  and  they  never 
seemed  to  have  been  on  better  terms  than  when  the  con- 
spiracy against  Damley 's  life  was  on  the  eve  of  being  ex- 
ecuted. Meanwhile  Damley  and  his  groom  of  die  cham- 
ber were  alone  and  separated  from  any  other  persons, 
when  measures  were  taken  for  his  destruction  in  the  fol- 
lowing horrible  manner : — 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  February,  several  persons, 
kinsmen,  retainers,  and  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
came  in  secret  to  the  Kirk  of  Field.  They  had  with 
them  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder ;  and  by  means  of 
false  keys  they  obtained  entrance  into  the  cellars  of  Uie 
building,  where  they  disposed  the  powder  in  the  vaults 
below  Darnley's  apartment,  and  especially  below  tlie  spot 
where  his  bed  was  placed.  About  two  hours  after  mid- 
night upon  the  ensuing  morning,  Bothwell  himself  came, 
disguised  in  a  riding-cloak,  to  see  the  execution  of  the 
cruel  project.  Two  of  his  ruffians  went  in  and  took 
means  of  firing  the  powder,  by  lighting  a  piece  of  slow- 
burning  match  at  one  end,  and  placing  the  other  amongst 
tlie  gunpowder.  They  remained  for  sometime  watching 
the  event,  and  Bothwell  became  so  impatient,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  was  prevented  from  entering  the 
house,  to  see  whether  the  light  had  not  been  extinguished 
27# 
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by  some  accident.  One  of  his  accomplices,  by  lookii^ 
through  a  window,  ascertained  that  it  was  still  buming. 
The  explosion  presently  took  place,  blew  up  the  Kirk  of 
Field,  and  alarmed  the  whole  city.  The  body  of  Damley 
was  found  in  the  adjoining  orchard.  The  bed  in  which  he 
lay  had  preserved  nim  Som  all  action  of  the  fire,  which 
occasioned  a  general  belief  that  he  and  his  chamber-groom, 
who  was  found  in  the  same  situation,  had  been  strangled 
and  removed  before  the  house  was  blown  up.  But  this 
was  a  mistake.  It  is  clearly  proved,  by  the  evidence  of 
those  who  were  present  at  the  event,  that  there  were  no 
means  employed  but  the  gunpowder,  a  mode  of  destruction 
sufficiently  powerful  to  have  rendered  any  other  unneces- 
sary. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Marriage  of  Mary  and  Bothwell — Mary*8  Surrender  to 
the  Confederated  Lords  at  Carberry — Her  imprison- 
ment in  Lochkven  Castle^  and  Escape  thence — Battle 
of  Langside,  and  Mary^s  Flight  to  England — Unjust 
Conduct  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Scottish  Queen — 
Regency  and  Murder  of  Murray — Civil  Wars  in 
Scotland — Regency  of  Morton — His  Trial  and  Exe- 
cution— Raid  of  Ruthven — Affairs  of  James  VL  man- 
aged by  Stewart^  Earl  of  Arran — Disgrace  and  Death 
of  this  Favourite, 

The  horrible  murder  of  the  unhappy  Damley  excited 
the  strongest  suspicions,  and  the  greatest  discontent,  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  through  the  whole  kingdom. 
Botliwell  was  pointed  out  by  the  general  voice  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  murder ;  and  as  he  still  continued  to  enjoy 
the  favour  of  Mary,  her  reputation  was  not  spared.  To 
have  brought  this  powerful  criminal  to  open  and  impartial 
trial,  would  have  been  the  only  way  for  the  Queen  to 
recover  her  popularity.     Mary  made  a  show  of  doing  this 
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public  justice,  but  under  circumstances  which  favoured  the 
criminal.  Lennox,  father  of  the  murdered  Damley,  bad, 
as  was  his  natural  duty,  accused  Bothwell  of  the  murder 
of  his  son.  But  he  received  little  countenance  in  prose- 
cuting the  accused.  .\Every  thing  seemed  to  be  done  as 
hastily  as  if  it  were  determined  to  defeat  the  operations  of 

Sstice.  Lennox  received  information  on  the  28lh  of 
arch,  that  the  12th  of  April  was  appointed  for  tlie  day 
of  trial;  and  at  so  short  a  warning  as  fourteen  days,  he  was 
summoned,  as  nearest  relation  of  the  murdered  Monarch, 
to  appear  as  accuser,  and  to  support  the  charge  he  had 
made  against  Bothwell.  The  Earl  complained  that  the 
time  allowed  him  to  prepare  the  charge  and  evidence  ne- 
cessary for  convicting  so  powerful  a  criminal,  was  greatly 
too  short,  but  he  could  not  prevail  to  have  it  extended. 

It  was  an  usual  thing  in  Scotland  for  persons  accused 
of  crimes,  to  come  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  attended 
by  all  their  friends,  retainers,  and  dependents,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  was  frequently  so  great,  that  the  judges  and 
accusers  were  overawed,  and  became  afraid  to  proceed 
in  the  investigation;  so  that  the  purposes  of  justice  were 
for  the  time  frustrated.  BothweD,  conscious  of  guilt,  was 
desirous  to  use  this  means  of  protection  to  the  utmost. 
He  appeared  in  Edinburgh  with  full  five  thousand  attend- 
ants. Two  hundred  chosen  musketeers  kept  close  by 
his  side,  and  guarded  the  doors  of  the  court  as  soon  as 
the  criminal  had  entered.  In  such  circumstances,  there 
could  be  no  chance  of  a  fair  trial.  Lennox  did  not  ap- 
pear, saving  by  one  of  his  vassals,  who  protested  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  day.  No  charge  was  made, — no 
proof,  of  course,  was  reauired, — and  a  jury,  consisting  of 
nobles  and  gentlemen  ot  the  first  rank,  acquitted  Both- 
well  of  a  crime  of  which  all  the  world  believed  him  to  bo 
guilty. 

The  public  mind  remained  dissatisfied  with  this  mock- 
ery of  justice ;  but  Bothwell,  without  minding  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people,  hurried  forward  to  possess  himself 
of  the  situation  which  he  had  made  vacant  by  the  murder 
of  Damley.     He  convened  a  number  of  the  principal  no- 
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bility,  at  a  feast  given  b  a  tavern,  and  prevailed  on  them 
to  sign  a  bond,  in  which  they  not  only  declared  Bothwell 
altogether  innocent  of  the  King's  death,  but  recommend- 
ed him  as  the  fittest  person  whom  her  Majesty  could 
choose  for  a  husband.  Morton,  Maitland,  and  others, 
who  afterwards  were  Mary's  enemies  and  accusers,  sub- 
Scribed  this  remarkable  deed,  either  because  they  were 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  or  because  they 
thought  it  the  readiest  and  safest  course  to  encourage 
Bothwell  and  the  Queen  to  run  headlong  to  their  ruin,  by 
Completing  a  marriage  which  must  be  disgustful  to  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Murray,  the  most  important  person  in  Scotland,  had 
kept  aloof  from  all  these  proceedings.  He  was  in  Fife 
when  the  King  was  murdered,  and  about  three  days  be- 
fore Bothwell 's  trial,  he  obtained  leave  of  his  sister  the 
Queen  to  travel  to  France.  Probably,  he  did  not  con- 
feider  hhnself  as  very  safe,  in  case  Bolliwell  should  rise  to 
be  King. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  thus  authorized  by  the  apparent 
consent  of  the  nobility,  and,  no  doubt,  tliinking  himself 
secure  of  tlie  Queen's  approbation,  suddenly  appeared  at 
die  bridge  of  Cramond,  with  a  thousand  horse,  as  Mary 
arrived  there  on  her  return  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh. 
He  took  the  Queen's  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  surrouml- 
ing  and  disarming  her  attendants,  he  led  her,  as  if  by  an 
appearance  of  force,  to  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbar,  of 
which  he  was  governor.  On  this  occasion  Mary  seems 
neither  to  have  attempted  to  resist,  nor  to  have  expressed 
that  feeling  of  anger  and  shame  which  would  have  been 
proper  to  her  character  as  a  queen  or  as  a  woman.  Her 
attendants  were  assured  by  the  officers  of  Bothwell,  that 
she  was  carried  off  in  consequence  of  her  own  consent; 
and  considering  that  such  an  outrage  was  offered  to  a 
Sovereign  of  her  high  and  bold  spirit,  her  tame  submis- 
sion and  silence  under  it  seems  scarce  otherwise  to  be 
accoudted  for.  They  remained  at  Dunbar  ten  days,  after 
which  they  again  apj>cared  ui  Edinburgh,  apparently  re- 
conciled ;   the  Earl  caicfully  leading  the  Queen's  palfrey, 
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and  conducting  her  up  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the 
government  of  which  was  held  by  one  of  his  adherents. 

Whilst  these  strange  proceedings  took  place,  Both  well 
had  been  able  to  procure  a  sentence  of  divorce  against 
his  wife,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  the  Queen  made  a  public  declaration,  that  she  for- 
gave Bothwell  the  late  violence  which  he  had  committed; 
and  that,  although  she  was  at  first  highly  displeased  at  him, 
she  was  now  resolved  not  only  to  grant  him  her  pardon,  but 
also  to  promote  him  to  further  honours.  She  was  as  good 
as  her  word,  for  she  created  him  Duke  of  Orkney;  and, 
on  the  16lh  of  the  same  month,  did  Mary,  w^ith  unpardon- 
able indiscretion,  commit  the  great  folly  of  marrying  this 
Erofligate  and  ambitious  man,  stained  as  he  was  with  the 
lood  of  her  husband  Damley. 

The  Queen  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  by  this 
unhappy  marriage  she  had  gotten  a  more  rutliless  and 
wicked  husband,  than  she  had  in  the  flexible  Damley. 
Bothwell  used  her  grossly  ill,  and  beinff  disappointed  in 
his  plans  of  getting  the  young  Prince  mto  his  keeping, 
used  such  upbraiding  language  to  Mary,  that  she  prayed 
for  a  knife  with  which  to  stab  herself,  rather  than  endure 
his  ill  treatment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  discontent  rose  high,  and 
Morton,  Maitland,  and  others,  who  had  been  privy  to  the 
murder  of  Darnlev,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  party  of  the  nobility,  who  resolved  to  revenge 
his  death,  and  remove  Bothwell  from  his  usurped  power. 
They  took  arms  hastily,  and  had  nearly  surprised  the 
Queen  and  Bothwell,  while  feasting  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  Borlhwick,  from  whence  they  fled  to  Dunbar,  the 
Queen  being  dressed  in  the  disguise  of  a  page. 

The  confederated  Lords  marched  together  towards 
Dunbar,  and  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  having  assembled 
an  army,  advanced  to  the  encounter,  and  met  them  on 
Carberry  Hill,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  battle  of 
Pinkie  was  fought.  This  was  upon  the  15th  of  June 
1667.  Mary  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  postponing 
the  threatened  action,  for  the  Hamikons,  in  great  force. 
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Were  on  ibeir  vmy  to  join  her.  But  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  gain  advantages  by  rapid  and  ready  movements, 
and  was  not  at  first  siifficienily  aware  what  an  unfavourable 
impression  existed  against  her  even  in  her  own  anny. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  those  troops  wlio  had  joined  the 
Queen,  had  httlc  inclination  to  fight  in  BothwelPs  cause. 
He  himself,  in  a  bravado,  offered  to  prove  his  innocence 
of  Darnley's  murder,  by  a  duel  in  the  lists  with  any  of 
tlie  opposite  lords  who  should  affirm  his  guilt.  The  val- 
iant Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Murray  of  Tullibaidin,  and  Lord 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  successively  undertook  the  com- 
bat; but  Bothwell  found  exceptions  to  each  of  them,  and, 
finally,  it  appealed  that  this  wicked  man  had  no  courage 
to  fight  with  any  one  in  that  quarrel.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Queen's  army  began  to  disband,  and  it  became  obvi- 
ous that  they  would  not  fight  in  her  cause,  while  they  con- 
sidered it  as  the  same  with  that  of  Bothwell.  She,  there- 
fore, recommended  to  him  to  fly  from  tlie  field  of  action ; 
an  advice  which  he  was  not  slow  in  following,  ridmg  to 
Dunbar  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  from  tlience  escaping 
by  sea. 

Mary  surrendered  herself,  upon  promise  of  respect  and 
kind  treatment,  to  the  Laird  of  Grange,  and  was  conducted 
by  him  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  confederate  army. 
When  she  arrived  tiiere  tlie  Lords  received  her  with  silent 
respect;  but  some  of  the  soldiers  hooted  at  and  insulted 
her,  until  Grange,  drawing  his  sword,  compelled  them  to 
be  silent.  The  Lords  adopted  the  resolution  of  returning 
to  die  capital,  and  conveyed  Mary  tliidier,  surrounded  by 
llieir  troops. 

As  the  unhappy  Queen  approached  Edinburgh,  led,  as 
it  were,  in  triumph  by  the  victors,  the  most  coarse  and 
insulting  behaviour  was  used  towards  her  by  the  lower 
classes.  There  was  a  banner  prepared  for  this  insurrec- 
tion, displaying,  on  the  one  side,  the  portrait  of  Damley, 
as  he  lay  murdered  under  a  tree  in  the  fatal  orchard,  with 
tliese  words  embroidered,  "Judge,  and  avenge  my  cause, 
O  Lord!"  and  on  the  other  side,  the  litde  Prince  on  his 
knees,  holding  up  liis  hands,  as  if  praying  to  Heaven  to 
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punish  his  father's  murderers.  As  the  Queen  rode  through 
the  streets,  with  her  hair  loose,  her  garments  disordered, 
covered  with  dust,  and  overpowered  widi  grief,  shame, 
and  fatigue,  tliis  fatal  flag  was  displayed  before  her  eyes, 
while  the  voices  of  ihe  rude  multitude  upbraided  her 
with  having  been  an  accomplice  in  Darnley's  murder. 
The  same  cries  were  repealed,  and  the  same  insulting 
banner  displayed,  before  the  windows  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost's house,  to  which  she  was  for  a  few  hours  conmiitted 
as  if  a  prisoner.  The  better  class  of  craftsmen  and  cit- 
izens were  at  length  moved  by  her  sori-ows,  and  shov/ed 
such  a  desire  to  take  her  part,  that  the  Lords  determined 
to  remove  her  from  the  city,  where  respect  to  her  birth 
and  sorrows  seemed  likely  to  create  partisans,  in  spite  of 
her  own  indiscretions,  and  the  resentment  of  her  enemies. 
Accordingly,  on  the  next  morning,  being  16th  June  1567, 
Mary,  escorted  by  a  strong  armed  force,  was  conveyed  to 
the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  which  stands  on  a  litde  island, 
surrounded  by  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  was  there 
detained  a  prisoner. 

The  insurgent  Lords  now  formed  themselves  into  a 
Secret  Council,  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Their  first  attention  was  tunied  to  securing  Botliwell,  al- 
though, perhaps,  there  may  have  been  even  some  amongst 
tlie!r  own  number,  Morton,  for  example,  and  Maitland,  who 
had  been  participant  with  him  in  the  murder  of  Damlcy, 
who  coidd  not  be  very  desirous  that  he  slrauld  be  produc- 
ed on  a  public  trial.  But  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  show 
of  pursuing  him,  and  many  were  sincerely  desirous  that  he 
should  be  taken. 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange  followed  Bothwell  with  two  vessels, 
and  had  nearly  surprised  him  in  the  harbour  of  Lerwick, 
the  fugitive  making  his  escape  at  one  issue  of  the  bay, 
while  Grange  entered  at  another;  and  Bodiwell  might 
even  then  have  been  taken,  but  that  Grange's  ship  i-an 
upon  a  rock,  and  was  shipwrecked,  though  the  crew  were 
saved.  Bothwell  was  only  saved  for  a  melancholy  fate. 
He  took  to  piracy  in  die  Northern  Seas,  in  order  to  sup- 
port hiu]self  and  his  sailors.     He  was  in  cou3equence  as-* 
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saulted  and  taken  by  some  Danish  ships  of  war.  The 
Danes  threw  him  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Casde  of  Mal- 
may,  where  he  died  in  captivity,  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1576.  It  is  said,  that  this  atrocious  criminal  con- 
fessed at  his  death,  that  he  had  conducted  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  by  the  assistance  of  MiSfey  and  Morton,  and 
that  Mary  was  altogether  guildess  of  that  crime.  But 
there  is  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  declaration  of 
so  wicked  a  man. 

Meantime,  poor  Mary  reaped  the  full  consequences  of 
Bothwell's  guilt,  and  of  her  own  infatuated  affection  for 
him.  She  was  imprisoned  in  a  rude  and  inconvenient  tow- 
er, on  a  small  islet,  where  there  was  scarce  room  to  walk 
thirty  yards,  and  not  even  the  intercession  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, who  seems  for  the  time  to  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  successful  insurrection  of  subjects  against  their  sov- 
ereign, could  procure  any  mitigation  of  her  captivity. 
There  was  a  proposal  to  proceed  against  her  as  an  ac- 
complice in  Darnley 's  murder,  and  to  take  her  life  under 
that  pretence.  But  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council  re- 
solved to  adopt  somewhat  of  a  gender  course,  by  com- 
pelling Mary  to  surrender  her  crown  to  her  son,  then  an 
mfant,  and  to  make  the  Earl  of  Murray  Regent  during 
the  child's  minority.  "  Deeds  to  this  purpose  were  drawn 
up,  and  sent  to  tlie  Castle  of  Lochleven,  to  be  signed  by 
tlxe  Queen.  Lord  Lindsay,  the  rudest,  most  bigoted,  and 
fiercest  of  the  confederated  Lords,  was  deputed  to  en- 
force Mary's  compliance  with  the  commands  of  the  Coun- 
cil. He  behaved  with  such  peremptory  brutality  as  had 
perhaps  been  expected,  and  was  so  unmanly  as  to  pinch 
with  his  iron  glove  the  arm  of  the  poor  Queen,  to  compel 
her  to  subscribe  the  deeds. 

If  Mary  had  any  quarter  to  which,  in  her  disastrous 
condition,  she  might  look  for  love  and  favour,  unquestion- 
ably it  was  to  her  brother  Murray.  She  may  have  been 
criminal — she  had  certainly  been  grossly  infatuated — ^jret 
she  deserved  her  brother's  kindness  and  compassion. 
She  had  loaded  him  with  favours,  and  pardoned  hmi  con- 
siderable  offences.     Unquestionably  she   expected  more 
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favour  from  him  than  she  met  with.  But  Murray  was 
ambitious,  and  ambition  breaks  through  the  ties  of  bloody 
and  forgets  the  obligations  of  gratitude.  He  visited  her 
m  LoclJeven  Castle,  but  it  was  not  to  bring  her  comfort; 
on  the  contrary,  he  pressed  all  her  errors  on  her  with  such 
hard-hearted  severity,  that  she  burst  mto  floods  of  tears, 
and  abandoned  herself  to  despair. 

Murray  accej^ted  of  the  Regency,  and  in  dome  so 
broke  all  remainmg  ties  of  tenderness  betwixt  himself  and 
faia  sister.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  ruling  fac- 
tkm,  consisting  of  what  were  called  the  King's  Lords; 
while  such  of  the  nobility  as  desired  that  the  Queen,  be* 
ing  now  freed  fitHn  the  society  of  Bothwell,  should  be 
placed  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  the  administration  of  the 
Kingdom,  were  termed  the  Queen's  Party.  The  strict 
and  sagacious  government  of  Murray  imposed  silence  and 
submission  for  a  time  upon  tliis  last-natned  faction ;  but  a 
singular  incident  changed  the  face  of  things  for  a  moment, 
and  gave  a  gleam  of  hope  to  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

The  Laird  of  Lochleven,  owner  of  the  castle  where 
Mary  was  imprisoned,  was  a  half-brotlier  by  the  mother's 
side  of  the  Regent  Murray,  Sir  William  Douglas  by  name. 
This  Baron  discharged  with  severe  fidelity  the  task  of 
Mary's  jailor;  but  his  youngest  brother,  George  Douglas, 
became  more  sensible  to  the  Queen's  distress,  and  per- 
haps to  her  beauty,  than  to  the  interests  of  the  Regent, 
or  of  his  own  family.  A  plot  laid  by  him  for  the  Queen's 
deliverance  was  discovered,  and  he  was  expeDed  from  the 
island  in  consequence.  But  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  called  Little  Douglas,  a  boy 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  had  remained  in  the  castle. 
On  the  2d  May  1568,  this  little  William  Douglas  contriv- 
ed to  steal  the  keys  of  the  Castle  while  the  family  were 
at  supper.  He  let  Mary  and  her  attendant  out  of  the 
tower  when  all  had  gone  to  rest — blocked  the  gates  of  the 
castle  to  prevent  pursuit — placed  the  Queen  and  her 
waiting-woman  in  a  litde  skiff,  and  rowed  them  to  the 
shore,  throwing  the  keys  of  the  castle  into  tlie  lake  in  die 
28 
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eourse  of  tbeir  passage.  Just  when  tbey  were  about  to 
set  out  on  this  adventurous  voyage,  the  youthful  pilot  made 
1  signal,  by  a  light  in  a  parucular  window  visible  at  the 
opper  end  of  the  lake,  to  intimate  that  all  was  safe.  Lord 
Seaton  and  a  party  of  the  Hamiltcms  were  waiting  at  the 
landing-place.  The  Queen  instantly  mounted,  and  bur- 
ned off  to  Niddry,  in  West  Lothian,  from  which  she  went 
next  day  to  Hamihcm.  The  news  flew  like  lightning 
tbroughmit  the  country,  and  spread  enthusiasm  every* 
where.  The  people  remembered  Mary%  gentleness, 
grace,  and  beauty — they  remembered  her  misfortunes  also 
— and  if  they  reflected  on  her  errors,  tfiey  thou^  tbey 
bad  been  punished  with  sufficient  severity.  On  Sunday, 
MiSry  was  a  sad  and  helpless  captive  m  a  loneh-  tower. 
On  the  Saturday  following,  she  was  at  the  head  of  a  pow* 
erful  confederacy,  by  which  nine  earls,  mne  bishops, 
eighteen  lords,  and  many  gentlemen  of  high  rank,  ei^ag- 
ed  to  defend  her  person  and  restore  her  power.  But  tfatt 
gleam  of  success  was  only  temporary. 

It  was  the  Queen's  purpose  to  place  her  person  m  se- 
curity in  the  Casde  of  Dunbarton,  and  her  army,  under 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  proposed  to  caary  her  thither  in  a 
species  of  triumph.  Tlie  Regent  was  lying  at  Glasgow 
with  much  inferior  forces  ;  but,  with  just  confidence  m  Us 
own  militaiy  skill,  as  well  as  tlie  talents  of  Morton,  and 
the  vak)ur  of  Kirkaldy  and  other  experienced  soldiers,  be 
determined  to  meet  the  Queen's  Lords  in  their  proposed 
inarch,  and  to  give  them  battle. 

On  the  13th  May  1568,  Murray  occupied  the  viBage 
of  Langside,  which  lay  full  in  the  march  of  the  Queen's 
army.  The  Hamiltons,  and  other  gentlemen  of  Mary's 
troop,  rushed  forth  with  iD-considered  valour  to  dispute 
the  pass.  They  fought,  however,  with  obstinacy,  after 
the  Scottish  manner  ;  that  is,  they  pressed  on  each  other 
front  to  front,  each  fixing  his  spear  m  his  opponent's  tar- 
get, and  then  endeavouring  to  bear  him  down,  as  two  bulb 
do  when  they  encounter  each  otlier.  Morton  decided  the 
battle,  by  attacking  the  flank  of  the  Hamiltons,  while  tbeir 
column  was  closely  engaged  in  tlie  front.     The  measure 
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was  decisive^  and  the  Queen's  army  was  complete^ 
routed. 

Queen  Mary  beheld  this  final  oni  fatal  defeat  from  a 
castle  called  Crookstane,  about  four  miles  from  Paisley, 
where  she  and  Damley  had  spent  some  happy  days  after 
their  marriage,  and  which,  therefore,  must  hsLve  been  the 
scene  of  bitter  recollections.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
there  was  no  resource  but  in  flight,  and,  escorted  by  Lord 
Henries  and  a  few  faithful  followers,  she  rode  sixty  miles 
before  she  stopped  at  the  Abbey  of  Dundrennan,  in  Gal- 
loway. From  tliis  place  she  had  the  means  of  retreat'mg 
either  to  France  or  England,  as  she  should  ultimately  de- 
termine. In  France  she  was  sure  to  have  been  weH 
received  ;  but  En^and  aflorded  a  nearer,  and^  as  she 
thought,  an  equally  safe  place  of  refuge. 

Forgetting,  therefore,  the  various  causes  of  emulatioa 
which  existed  between  Elizabelli  and  herself,  and  remem* 
bering  only  the  smooth  and  flattering  words  which  she  had 
received  from  her  sister  Sovereign,  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
Scottish  Queen  that  she  could  incur  any  risk  by  throwing 
herself  upon  the  hospitality  of  England.  It  may  also  be 
supposed,  that  poor  Mary,  amongst  whose  faults  want  of 
generosity  could  not  be  reckoned,  judged  of  Elizabeth 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  she  would  herself  have 
treated  the  Queen  of  England  in  the  same  situation.  She 
therefore  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  Elizabeth's  kingdom, 
in  spite  of  die  opposition  of  her  wiser  attendants.  They 
kneeled  and  entreated  in  vain.  She  entered  the  fatal 
boat,  crossed  the  Sohvay,  and  delivered  herself  up  to  a 
gendeman  named  Lowther,  the  English  Deputy-warden. 
Much  surprised,  doubtless,  at  the  incident,  he  sent  express 
to  inform  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  receiving  the  Scottish 
Queen  with  as  much  respect  as  he  had  the  means  of  show- 
ing, lodged  her  in  Carlisle  Casde. 

Queen  ElizabeUi  had  two  courses  in  her  power,  which 
might  be  more  or  less  generous,  but  were  alike  lust  and 
la\du].  She  might  have  received  Queen  Mary  honour- 
ably, and  aflorded  her  the  succour  she  petitbned  for  ;  or 
if  she  did  not  think  tliat  expedient,  she  might  have  allowed 
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her  to  remain  in  her  dominions,  at  liberty  to  depart  from 
them  freely,  as  she  had  entered  them  voluntarily. 

But  Elizabeth,  great  as  she  was  upon  other  occasions 
of  her  reign,  acted  on  the  present  from  mean  and  envious 
motives.  She  saw,  in  the  fugitive  who  implored  her  pro- 
tection, a  princess  who  possessed  a  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  which,  by  the  Catholic  part  of 
her  subjects  at  least,  was  held  superior  to  her  own.  She 
remembered,  that  Mary  had  been  led  to  assume  the  arms 
and  tides  of  the  English  monarchy,  or  rather,  that  the 
French  had  assumed  them  in  her  name.  She  recollect- 
ed, that  Mary  liad  been  her  rival  in  accomplishmoits ;' 
and  certainly  she  did  not  forget,  that  she  was  her  superior 
in  youth  and  beauty ;  and  had  the  advantage,  as  she  bad 
expressed  it  herself,  to  be  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  she 
remained  a  barren  stock.  She,  therefore,  considered 
the  Scottish  Queen,  not  as  a  sister  and  friend  in  distress, 
but  as  an  enemy,  over  whom  circumstances  bad  gtven  her 
power,  and  determined  upon  reducing  her  to  the  conditioa 
o(  a  captive. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Ibe  of  conduct  to  which  this  mean 
train  of  reasoning  led,  the  unfortunate  Mary  was  surround- 
ed by  English  guards;  and  as  Elizabeth  reasonably  doubted 
diat  she  might  obtain  aid  from  Scodand,  she  was  removed 
to  Bolton  Castle,  in  Yorkshire.  But  some  pretext  was 
wanting  for  a  conduct  so  violent,  so  ungenerous,  and  so 
unjust ;  and  Elizabeth  contrived  to  find  one. 

The  regent  Murray,  upon  Mary's  flight  to  England, 
had  contrived  to  vmdicate  his  conduct  m  the  eyes  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  alleging  that  his  sister  had  been  ac- 
cessary to  the  murder  of  her  husband  Damley,  in  order 
that  she  might  marry  her  paramour  Bothwell.  Now, 
although  this,  supposing  it  true,  was  very  criminal  con- 
duct, yet  Elizabed)  had  not  tlie  least  tide  to  constitute 
herself  judge  in  the  matter.  Mary  was  no  subject  of 
hers,  nor,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  had  the  Eng- 
lish Queen  any  right  to  act  as  umpire  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the   Scottish  Queen  and  her  subjects.     But  she 
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extorted,  in  the  icdlowing  manner,  a  sort  of  acquiescence 
in  her  right  te  decide,  from  the  Scottish  Queen. 

The  messengers  of  Queen  Elizabeth  informed  Mary, 
diat  their  mistress  regretted  extremely  that  she  could  not 
at  once  admit  her  to  her  presence,  nor  give  her  the  affec* 
tionate  reception  which  she  longed  to  afford  her,  unti 
she  stood  clear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid,  of  the  scanda- 
lous accusations  of  her  Scottish  subjects.  Mary  at  once 
undertook  to  make  her  innocence  evident  to  Elizabeth's 
satisfiu^tion;  and  tliis  the  Queen  of  England  pretended  te 
consider  as  a  call  upon  herself  to  act  as  umpire  in  the  quar- 
rel betwixt  Maiy  and  the  party  by  which  she  had  bee» 
deposed  and  exiled.  It  was  m  vain  that  Mary  remon- 
strated, that,  in  agreeing  to  remove  Elizabeth's  scruples, 
she  acted  merely  out  of  respect  to  her  opinioR,  and  a  de- 
sire to  conciliate  her  favour,  but  not  witn  the  purpose  of 
constituting  the  English  Queen  her  Judge  in  ti  judicial  trial. 
Elizabeth  was  determined  to  keep  the  advantage  which  she 
had  attained,  and  to  act  as  if  Mary  had,  of  her  full  free 
will,  rendered  her  the  sole  arbiter  of  her  fete. 

The  Queen  of  England  appointed  connnissioaers  to  hear 
the  parties,  and  consider  the  evidence  which  was  to  be  hud 
before  diem  by  both  sides.  The  Regent  Murray  appeared 
irf  person  before  these  commissioners,  in  the  odious  charac- 
ter of  the  accuser  of  his  sister,  benefactress  and  sovereign* 
Queen  Mary  also  sent  the  most  able  of  her  adherents,  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  Lord  Henries,  and  others  to  plead  the 
case  on  her  side. 

The  commission  met  at  York  in  October,  1568.  The 
proceedings  commenced  with  a  regular  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  obsolete  question  of  the  allied  supremacy  of 
England  over  Scotland.  *'You  come  hither,"  saia  tlie 
English  Commbsioners  to  the  Regent  and  his  assistants, 
**  to  submit  the  differences  which  divide  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  therefore  I  first 
requh'e  cf  you  to  pay  her  Grace  the  homage  due  to  her." 
The  Earl  of  Murray  blushed  and  was  silent.  But  Mait- 
iand  of  Lethington  answered  witli  spirit — '*  When  Eliza- 
ibeth  restores  to  Scotland  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon, 
28* 
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wkb  Cumberland  and  WestBiorelaiid,  we  wiH  do  waA 
fa^yiDage  for  those  territories  as  was  done  bjrdie  aneieiit 
Sovereigns  of  Scotland  who  enjoyed  tb«n.  As  to  the 
^  erown  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  they  are  more  free 
dian  those  of  England,  which  lately  paid  Peter-pence  to 
Rome." 

This  question  being  waved,  they  entered  on  the  proper 
business  of  the  Commission.  It  was  not  without  nesita- 
tion  that  Murray  was  induced  to  make  hb  accosttion  in 
explicit  terms,  and  there  was  still  greater  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining from  him  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  odious 
charges  of  matrimonial  infidelity,  and  accession  to  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  with  which  that  accusati<ni  charged 
Mary.  It  is  true,  the  Queen's  conduct  had  been  un- 
guarded and  imprudent,  but  there  was  no  arginng  from 
tnence  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  foul  crime  charged. 
Something  like  proof  was  wanted,  and  at  length  a  box  of 
letters  and  papers  was  produced,  stated  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  servant  of  Bothwell,  called  Dalgleish.  These 
letters,  if  genuine,  certainly  proved  that  Mary  was  a  para- 
mour of  BothweU  while  Darnley  was  yet  alive,  and  that 
»  ahe  knew  and  approved  of  the  murder  of  that  iU-lated 
young  man.  But  the  letters  were  alleged  bv  the  Queen's 
Commissioners  to  be  gross  forgmes,  dk^vised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  slandering  their  mistress.  It  is  most  remariaMe, 
that  Dalgleish  was  condemned  and  executed  without  a 
word  being  asked  at  him  about  these  letters,  even  if  it  had 
been  only  to  prove  that  thev  had  be^n  found  in  his  posses- 
sion. Lord  Herries  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  defending  the  Queen ;  they  charged  Mom^ 
himself  with  having  confederated  with  Bothwell  for  tfale 
destruction  of  Darnley. 

At  the  end  of  five  m(»iths'  investigation,  the  Queen  of 
Engknd  informed  both  parties  that  she  had,  on  the  one 
band,  seen  nothing  which  induced  her  to  doubt  the  wordi 
and  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  while,  on  tbe  other, 
he  had,  in  her  opinion,  proved  nothing  of  the  criminal 
charges  which  he  had  brought  agarast  Us  sovereign.     Shi 
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ynm  dierafcre,  she  said,  detennined  to  hkve  the  tlltirs  of 
Scodtod  as  sha  had  finmd  them. 

To  have  treated  both  parties  impartialljrf  as  ber  saaCence 
seemed  intended  to  imply  her  desire  to  do,  the  Queao 
ought  to  have  restored  Mary  to  liber^.  But  while  Mur<* 
my  was  sent  down  with  the  loan  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
Mary  was  retained  in  that  captivity  which  was  only  to  end 
with  her  life. 

Murray  returned  to  Scotland,  having  had  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  conference  at  York.  His  coffers  were 
replenished,  and  his  power  confirmed,  by  the  favour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  and  he  had  Uttle  difficidtv  in  scattering 
the  remains  of  the  Queen's  Lords,  who,  in  fact,  had  never 
been  able  to  make  head  since  the  batde  of  Langside,  and 
the  fli^  of  their  mistress. 

In  the  meantime  some  extraordinary  events  took  place 
in  England.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  formed  a  plan 
to  restore  Queen  Mary  to  liberty,  and  was  in  recompense 
to  be  rewarded  with  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  Regent 
Murray  bad  been  admitted  into  the  secret  of  this  ptot, 
akbough  it  may  be  supposed  the  object  was  not  very  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  Many  of  tlie  ereat  nobles  had  aoreed 
to  ioin  in  the  imdertakii^,  partici^dy  the  powerful  Earls 
of  iVestmoreland  and  Northumberland.  The  plot  of  Nor- 
folk was  discovered  and  proved  against  hhn,  cniefly  by  the 
deekdrations  of  Murray,  who  meanly  betrayed  the  secret 
intrusted  to  him;  and  be  was  seized  upon,  committed  to 
coDfioement,  and,  a  few  months  afterwards,  tried  and  exe* 
cuted. 

But  before  this  catastrophe,  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland rushed  into  a  hasty  rebellion,  wUch  they  were 
unaUe  to  conduct  with  sufficient  vigour.  Their  troops 
dispersed  without  battle  before  the  army  which  Queen 
Elinbeth  sent  against  them.  Westmoreland  found  a  se- 
cure refuge  among  the  Scottish  Borderers,  who  were 
£nrourd>le  to  the  cause  of  Marv.  Thev  assisted  him  in 
fait  escape  to  the  sea-coast,  ana  he  finallv  made  his  way 
10  Fhooers,  and  died  m  exile.      Nortmmiberlaiid  was 
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less  fintmftite.  A  Borderer,  named  Hector  Anastroog  of' 
Harlaw,  treacherously  betrayed  him  to  the  Regent  Murrav, 
who  pefiised  indeed  to  deliver  him  op  to  Queen  ESxabemt 
iMt  deemed  him  prisoner  in  that  same  lonely  Casde  of 
Lochleven  which  had  been  lately  the  scene  of  Mary's  cap- 
tivity. 

All  these  successive  events  tended  to  establish  the  pow- 
er of  Murray,  and  to  diminish  the  cours^e  of  such  Lords 
as  remained  attached  to  the  opposite  party.  But  it  hap- 
pens frequently,  that  when  men  appear  most  secure  of  the* 
object  they  have  been  toiling  for,  their  views  are  suddenly 
and  strangely  disappointed.  A  blow  was  impending  over 
Murray  from  a  quarter,  which,  if  named  to  the  haugh^ 
Regent,  he  would  probably  have  despised,  since  it  origin- 
ated in  the  resentment  of  a  private  man. 

After  the  batde  of  Langside,  six  of  the  Hamihons,  who 
had  been  most  active  on  that  occasion,  were  sentenced  to 
die,  as  being  guilty  of  treason  against  James  YI.,  for 
liaving  espoused  his  mother's  cause.  In  this  doom  there 
was  little  justice,  considering  how  the  country  was  divided 
between  the  claims  of  the  mother  and  the  son.  But  the 
decree  was  not  acted  upon,  and  the  persons  condemned 
received  their  pardon  through  the  mediatbn  of  John  Knox 
with  the  Regent. 

One  of  the  persons  thus  pardoned  was  Hamilton  of 
BothweHhaugh,  a  man  of  a  fierce  and  vindictive  charac- 
ter. Like  others  in  his  condition,  he  was  punidied  by 
Ae  forfeiture  of  his  property,  although  hb  life  was  spared. 
His  wife  had  brought  him,  as  her  portion,  the  lands  of 
Woodhouselee,  near  Roslin,  and  these  were  bestowed  by 
Murray  upon  one  of  his  favourites.  This  person  exer- 
cbed  the  right  so  rudely  as  to  turn  Hamilton's  wife  out 
of  her  own  house  undressed,  and  unprotected  from'  the 
fiiry  of  the  weather.  In  consecjuence  of  this  bnital  treat- 
ment, she  became  insane  and  died.  Her  husband  vowed 
revenge,  not  on  the  actual  author  of  his  misfortune,  but 
upon  the  Regent  Murray,  whom  he  considered  as  the 
^iginal  cause  of  it,  and  whom  his  family  prejudices  in- 
duced him  to  regard  as  the  usur)>er  of  the  sovereign  power, 
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ttid  the  om>re8sor  of  the  name  and  house  of  Hamikoa* 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews^ 
and  some  others  of  his  name,  encouraged  Botbwellhaii^h  ia 
tins  desperate  resolution. 

He  took  his  measures  with  every  mark  of  deliberation. 
Havmg  learned  that  the  Regent  was  to  pass  through  Lin- 
Utligow  on  a  certain  day,  he  secretly  mtroduced  himself 
into  a  bouse  belonging  to  the  Archbisliop  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  had  in  front  a  wooden  balcony  looking  upon  the 
street.  Bothwellhaugh  hung  a  black  cloth  on  the  waU  of 
the  apartment  where  he  lay,  that  his  shadow  might  not  be 
seen  from  without,  and  spread  a  mattress  on  the  flocnr, 
that  the  sound  of  his  feet  might  not  be  beard  irom  be- 
neath. To  secure  his  escape  he  fastened  a  fleet  horse 
m  the  garden  beliind  the  house,  and  pulled  down  the  lin* 
tel  stones  from  the  posts  of  the  garden  door,  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  pass  through  it  on  horseback.  He  also 
strong  barricaded  the  front  door  of  the  house,  which 
opened  to  the  street  of  the  town.  Thus  having  prepared 
all  for  c<Hicealment  until  die  deed  was  done,  and  for  es- 
cape afterwards,  he  armed  himself  with  a  loaded  carabine, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  lonely  cliamber,  and  waited  the 
arrival  of  his  victim. 

Some  friend  of  Murray  transmitted  to  him  a  hint  of 
the  danger  which  he  might  incur  in  passing  through  the 
street  of  a  place  in  which  he  was  known  to  have  enemies, 
and  advised  that  he  should  avoid  it  by  going  round  on 
the  outside  of  the  town;  or,  at  least,  by  riding  hastily 
past  the  lodging  wliich  was  more  particularly  suspected, 
as  belonging  to  the  Hamiltons.  But  the  Regent,  thinks 
ing  that  the  step  recommended  would  have  an  appear- 
ance of  timidity,  held  on  his  way  through  the  crowded 
street.  As  he  came  opposite  the  fatal  balcony,  his  horse 
hemg  somewhat  retarded  by  the  number  of  spectators, 
gave  Bothwellhaugh  time  to  take  a  deliberate  aim.  He 
fired  the  carabine,  and  the  Regent  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
The  ball,  passing  through  his  body,  killed  the  horse  of  a 
gentleman  who  rode  on  his  right  hand.  His  attendants 
rushed  furiously  at  the  door  of  the  house  from  which  the 
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shot  had  issued;  but  Botbwellfaaugh's  preeautions  had  been 
so  securely  taken  d»t  they  were  unable  to  force  ihOT  en- 
trance till  be  had  noounted  his  good  iiorse,  and  escaped 
througli  die  garden  gale.  He  was  notwithstanding  pursued 
so  closely,  that  he  had  very  nearly  been  taken;  but  after 
spur  and  whip  had  both  failed,  he  pricked  his  horse  witli 
bis  dagger,  and  compelled  liim  to  take  a  desperate  leap 
over  a  ditch,  which  his  pursuei's  were  unable  to  cross,  and 
thus  made  his  escape. 

The  Regent  died  in  the  course  of  the  night,  leaving  a 
character,  which  has  been,  perhaps,  too  highly  extolled 
by  one  cJass  of  authors,  and  too  much  depreciated  by 
another,  according  as  bis  conduct  to  his  sister  was  approved 
or  condemned. 

The  murderer  escaped  to  France.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  diat  country,  an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  him,  as 
a  known  desperado,  in  the  assassination  of  tlie  Adniirai 
Coligni;  but  he  resented  it  as  a  deadly  msult.  He  bad 
shin  a  man  in  Scotland,  he  said,  from  whom  he  had  sus* 
tained  a  mortal  injury ;  but  tlie  world  could  not  eneage 
him  to  attempt  the  life  of  one  against  whom  he  had  no 
cause  of  quarrel. 

Tlie  death  of  Murray  had  been  an  event  expected  by 
many  of  Queen  Mary's  adherents.  The  very  m'ght  after 
it  happened,  Scott  of  Buccleuch  and  Ker  of  Faimyberst 
broke  into  England,  and  ravaged  die  frontier  with  more 
than  their  wonted  severity.  Wlien  it  was  objected  by 
one  of  the  sufferers  under  dib  foray,  diat  the  Regent 
would  punish  the  party  concerned  in  such  illegal  violence^ 
the  Borderer  replied  contemptuously,  tliat  the  Regent 
was  as  cold  as  his  bridle-bit.  This  served  to  show  tliat 
tlieir  leaders  Itad  been  privy  to  Bothwellhaugh's  action, 
and  desired  to  take  *■  advantage  of  it,  in  order  to  give 
grounds  for  war  between  the  countries.  But  Queen 
EKzabeUi  was  contented  to  send  a  small  army  to  the  iron* 
tier,  to  burn  the  casdes  and  ravage  the  estates  of  the  two 
clans  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  hostile  inroad;  a 
service  which  they  executed  with  much  severity  on  the 
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chas  of  Scott  and  Ker,  witlK>ut  doing  injury  to  ihose 
gainst  whom  their  mistress  liad  no  complaint. 

Upon  the  deatli  of  Murray,  Lennox  was  cliosen  Regent. 
He  was  the  lather  of  tlie  murdered  Darnley,  yet  showed 
no  excessive  thirst  of  vengeance.  He  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  union  of  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  domestic 
peace.  But  men's  minds  on  both  sides  had  become  too 
much  exasperated  against  eacli  other.  Tlie  Queen's 
party  was  strengthened  by  Maitland  of  Letbineton  and 
Kirkaldy  of -Grange  joining  that  faction,  after  having  been 
long  the  boast  of  that  of  the  King.  Lethington  we  have 
often  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Scotland, 
and  Kirkaldy  was  certainly  one  of  tlie  bravest.  He  was^ 
besides,  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  his  declar- 
ing that  he  held  tliat  important  place  for  the  Queen  gave 
great  spirit  to  Mary's  adherents.  At  the  same  time,  tbey 
were  deprived  of  a  stronghold  of  scarcely  inferior  conse« 
quence,  by  the  loss  of  Dunbarton  Castle  in  the  following 
extraordinary  manner. 

Dunbart<Mi  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world. 
It  is  situated  on  a  rock,  which  rises  almost  perpendicular* 
ly  from  a  level  plain  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet. 
On  the  summit  of  this  rock  the  btiildings  are  situated, 
and  as  there  is  only  one  access  from  below,  which  rises 
by  steps,  and  is  strongly  guarded  and  fortified,  the  fort 
might  be  almost  held  to  be  impregnable,  that  is,  incapa- 
ble of  being  taken.  One  Captain  Crawford  of  JordanbiU 
resolved,  nevertheless,  to  make  an  attempt  on  this  formida- 
ble castle. 

He  took  advantage  of  a  misty  and  moonless  ni^t  to 
bring  to  the  foot  of  the  castle-rock  the  scaling-ladders 
which  he  had  provided,  choosuig  for  his  terrible  expert* 
ment  the  place  where  the  rock  was  highest,  and  where, 
of  course,  less  pains  were  taken  to  keep  a  regular  guard. 
This  choice  was  fortunate  ;  for  the  first  ladder  broke  with 
the  weight  of  the  men  who  attempted  to  moimt,  and  the 
noise  of  the  fall  must  have  betrayed  them,  had  there  been 
any  sentmel  within    bearing.      Crawford,  asasted  by  t 
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soldier  who  bad  deserted  from  the  castle,  and  was  actiiig 
as  liis  guide,  next  scrambled  up,  and  contrived  to  make 
iast  the  second  ladder,  by  tying  it  to  the  roots  of  a  tree, 
wliich  grew  about  midway  up  the  rock.  Hare  tfaey  foimd 
a  small  flat  surface,  tliat  held  the  wliole  party,  wbmh  was, 
of  eoone,  very  f«w  in  number.  In  adding  the  second 
precipice,  another  accident  took  place  :  One  of  the  party, 
subject  to  epileptic  fits,  was  seiscKi  by  one  of  tbote  attacks, 
brought  on  peroaps  bv  terror,  while  he  was  in  the  ad  of 
climbing  up  the  ladder.  His  illness  made  it  impossSde 
for  him  either  to  ascend  or  descend.  To  hare  sWio  the 
man  would  have  been  a  cruel  expedient,  besides  tint  his 
fidl  from  the  ladder  must  have  alarmed  the  garrison. 
Crawford  caused  him,  therefore,  to  be  tied  to  «he  hdder ; 
then  all  the  rest  descending,  they  turned  the  kddor,  and 
thus  mounted  with  ease  over  the  belly  of  the  epileptic 
person.  When  the  party  gained  the  summit,  they  slew 
the  sentinel  ere  he  had  time  to  give  the  alarm,  smd  easBy 
surprised  the  slumbering  garrison,  who  had  trusted  too 
much  to  the  security  of  their  castle.  Tfab  exploit  of  Craw- 
ford may  compare  with  anything  of  the  kind  winch  we  read 
of  in  history. 

Hamilton,  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  was  made 
prisoner  in  Dunbarton,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  as  he 
was  particularly  hated  by  the  King's  party.  He  was  now 
in  their  hands,  and,  as  they  had  formerly  proclaimed  him 
a  traitor,  they  now  without  scruple  put  him  to  death  as 
such.  This  cruel  deed  occasioned  other  violences,  by 
way  of  retaliation,  which,  in  turn,  led  to  fresh  acts  of 
bloodshed.  All  natural  ties  were  forgotten  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  Kingsmen  and  Queensmen  ;  and,  as  neither  party 
gave  quarter  to  their  opponents,  the  civil  war  assuined  a 
most  horrible  aspect.  Fathers,  and  sons,  and  brothers, 
took  opposite  sides,  and  fought  against  each  other.  The 
very  children  of  the  towns  and  viUages,  formed  themselves 
into  bands  for  King  James  or  Q^ueesa  Mary,  and  fou^ 
inveterately  with  stones,  sticks,  and  knives. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  each  party  called  a  Par- 
liament, which  was  attended  only  by  the  Lords  of  their 
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own  side.  Tlie  Queen's  Parliament  met  at  Edinburgh, 
under  protection  of  the  Castle,  and  its  governor  Ku-knldy. 
The  King's  iisiction  had  a  much  more  numerous  as^^em- 
Uy,  assuming  the  same  denomination,  at  Stirling,  where 
tbey  producc^d  the  young  King,  to  give  autliority  to  their 
proceedings.  The  boy,  with  natural  chiidbhness,  observ- 
ing a  rent  in  the  carpet  which  covered  the  table  at  which 
the  clerks  sat,  observed  ^^  there  was  a  hole  in  the  Parlia- 
ment." These  words  were  remarked  afterwards,  as  if 
they  had  contained  a  sort  of  prophecy  of  the  following 
singular  event : 

Kirkaldy  devised  an  enterprise,  by  which,  if  success- 
fill,  be  would  have  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  proceedtnrs 
of  the  King's  Parliament,  nay,  to  the  civil  war  itself.  He 
sent  for  Buccleuch  and  Faimyherst,  already  noticed  as 
seaknis  partisans  of  Mary,  desiring  them  to  bring  a  large 
party  of  their  best  horsemen,  and  joined  with  them  the 
tiord  Claud  Hamilton,  ^vith  a  detachment  of  infantry. 
The  whole  were  guided  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bell, 
who  knew  the  town  of  Stirling,  being  a  native  of  that 

Elace.  He  introduced  the  party,  consisting  of  about  five 
undred  men,  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  without  even 
a  dog  barking  at  them.  Then  tliey  raised  the  alarm, 
crying  out,  "  God  and  the  Queen  !  think  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saint  Andrews  !  all  is  our  own  !"  According 
to  the  directions  they  had  received,  they  sent  parties  to 
the  difierent  houses  of  which  the  King's  Lords  had  taken 
possession,  and  made  them  prisoners  without  resistance, 
except  on  the  part  of  Morton,  whose  obstinate  valor  oblig- 
ed them  to  set  fire  to  his  lodgings.  He  then  reluctantly 
surrendered  himself  to  Buccleuch,  who  was  his  near  con- 
nexion. But  his  resistance  had  gained  some  time,  and 
tlie  assailants  had  scattered  themselves  in  quest  of  plun- 
der. At  this  moment,  Mar  brought  a  party  of  musketeers 
out  of  the  Castle,  and  placing  them  behind  the  walls  of 
a  house  which  he  had  commenced  building  on  the  Castle- 
hill,  he  opened  a  heavy  and  unexpected  fire  upon  the 
Queensmen.  These  bemg  already  in  disorder,  were 
struck  with  panic  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  began  to 
29 
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fljr.  Tbe  scene  was  now  completely  changed,  and  tfaej 
who  bad  been  triiunpliant  tbe  moment  before,  were  g)ad 
to  surrender  to  their  own  captives.  Lennox  tbe  Regent 
bad  been  mounted  behmd  Spens  of  Wormeston,  who  bad 
made  bim  captive.  He  was  a  particular  object  of  vco* 
geance  to  tbe  Hamiltons,  wlio  longed  to  requite  tbe  death 
of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews.  He  was  killed,  as 
was  believed,  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton's  orders,  and 
Spens,  who  most  honourably  endeavored  to  protect  his 
prisoner,  was  slain  at  the  same  time.  The  Queen's  party 
retreated  out  of  Stirling  without  much  loss,  for  tbe  Bor- 
derers carried  off  all  the  horses,  upon  which  the  opposite 
party  might  have  followed  the  chase.  Kirkaldy  received 
the  news  of  the  Regent's  death  with  much  dissatis&ction^ 
abusing  those  who  commanded  the  party  as  disorderly 
beasts,  who  neither  knew  how  to  gain  a  victory,  nor  bow  to 
use  it.  Had  he  placed  himself  at  die  head  of  the  detach- 
ment, as  he  had  eamesdy  desked  to  do,  it  is  probable  tb^ 
tbe  Raid  of  Stirling  might  have  ended  the  war.  As  it  feB 
out,  die  quarrel  was  only  imbitiered,  if  possible,  by  the 
death  of  Lennox. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Mar  was  named  Regent  on  die  King's 
side.  He  was  a  man  of  fair  and  moderate  views,  and  so 
honourably  desirous  of  restoring  the  blessing  of  peace  to 
bb  country,  drnt  the  impossibility  of  attaining  bis  object  is 
said  to  have  shortened  his  life.  He  died  29tb  October 
1672,  havine  been  Regent  litde  more  dian  one  year. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Morton  was  next  made  Regent.  We 
have  seen  that  this  nobleman,  however  respectable  for 
courage  and  talents,  was  nevertlieless  of  a  fierce  and  cruel 
disposition.  He  had  been  concerned  in  Rizzio's  mur- 
der, and  was  at  least  acquainted  with  that  of  Damley. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  continue  the  war 
with  tbe  same  ferocious  cruelty  by  which  it  had  been  dis- 
tinguished, instead  of  labouring,  like  Mar,  to  diminish  its 
violence.  This  fell  out  accordingly.  Each  party  contin- 
ued to  execute  their  prisoners;  and  as  skirmishes  were 
daily  fought,  the  nimiber  of  persons  who  fell  by  the  sword, 
or  died  upon  the  gibbet,  was  fearfully  great.     From  tbe 
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ftmity  name  of  Morton,  these  were  called  the  Douglasses' 
wars.     After  lliese  hostilities  had  existed  for  about  five 

{ears,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
/,  the  two  principal  nobles  who  had  supported  the 
Queen's  cause,  submitted  themselves  to  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  to  the  sway  of  the  Regent.  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton,  continued  to  maintain  the  Casde  of  Edinburgh  against 
Morton.  But  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  became  now  desir- 
ous of  ending  the  Scottish  dissensions,  sent  from  Berwick 
a  considerable  body  of  regular  forces,  and,  what  was  still 
more  needful,  a  large  train  of  arliUery,  which  formed  a 
close  siege  around  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  garri- 
son were,  however,  much  more  distressed  for  provisions, 
than  by  the  shot  of  the  English  batteries.  It  was  not  till 
after  a  valiant  defence,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of  the 
springs  which  supplied  the  fortress  with  water  was  dried 
up,  and  the  other  became  choked  with  ruins,  that  the 
gallant  Kirkaldy  was  compelled  to  capitulate. 

He  surrendered  to  the  English  General,  who  promised 
that  his  mistress  should  intercede  with  the  Regent  for 
fiivorable  treatment  to  the  governor  and  his  acmerents. 
This  might  the  rather  have  been  expected,  because  Mor- 
ton and  Kirkaldy  had  been  at  one  time  great  fi'iends. 
But  the  Regent  was  earnest  in  demanding  the  life  of  his 
valorous  opponent  ;  and  Elizabeth,  with  little  regard  to 
her  general's  honour  or  her  own,  abandoned  the  prisoners 
to  Morton's  vengeance.  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  were 
publicly  executed,  to  the  great  regret  even  of  many  of 
the  King's  party  themselves.  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
more  famed  for  talents  than  integrity,  despaired  of  ob- 
taining mercy  where  none  had  been  extended  to  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  and  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  by  taking 
poison.  Thus  ended  the  civil  wars  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  with  the  death  of  the  bravest  soldier,  and  of  the 
ablest  statesmen,  in  Scodand ;  for  such  were  Kirkaldy 
and  Maitland. 

From  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  Castle^ 
S9tb  May  1573,  tlie  Regent  Morton  was  in  complete  pos* 
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session  of  the  supreme  power  in  Scotland.  As  Qoeea 
Elizabeth  liad  been  his  constant  friend  during  the  civil 
wars,  he  paid  devoted  attention  to  her  wishes  when  he 
became  the  undisputed  ruler  of  the  kingdom. 

Morton  even  went  so  far  as  to  yield  up  to  the  justicey 
or  the  revonge,  of  the  English  Queen,  that  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  as  I  formerly  mentioned, 
had  raised  a  rebellion  io  England,  and  flying  iolo  Scotland, 
had  been  confined  by  the  Regent  Murray  in  Lochleveo 
Castle.  The  surrender  of  this  unfortunate  nofaleman  to 
England  was  a  great  stain,  not  only  on  the  character  of 
Morton,  but  of  Scothind  in  general,  which  had  hitherto 
been  accounted  a  safe  and  hospitable  place  of  refuge  for 
those  whom  misfortune  or  political  faction  bad  exiled  from 
their  own  country.  It  was  the  more  particularly  noticed, 
because  when  Morton  himself  had  been  forced  to  fly  to 
England,  on  account  of  liis  share  in  Rizzio's  murder,  he 
bad  been  courteously  received  and  protected  by  the  un- 
happy nobleman  whom  he  had  now  delivei^  up  to  his 
&te.  It  was  an  additional  and  aggravating  circumstance, 
that  it  was  a  Douglas  who  betrayed  a  Percy ;  and  when 
the  annais  of  their  ancestors  were  considered,  it  was  found 
that  while  they  presented  many  acts  of  open  hostility, 
many  instances  oi  close  and  firm  alliance,  they  never  ull 
now  liad  afforded  an  example  of  any  act  of  treachery  ex- 
ercised by  the  one  family  against  the  other.  To  complete 
the  infamy  of  tlie  transaction,  a  sum  of  money  was  paid 
to  the  Regent  on  this  occasion,  which  he  divided  with 
Douglas  of  Lochleven.  Northumberland  was  beheaded  at 
York  1572. 

In  other  respects,  Scodand  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  peace  with  England,  as  some  degree  of  repose 
was  highly  necessary  to  this  distracted  coimtry.  It  con- 
tinued, with  litde  interruption,  for  thirty  years  and  up- 
wards. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  a  smart  action  took  place 
betwixt  die  Scots  and  English,  which,  though  of  CttJe 
consequence,  I  may  here  tell  you  of,  cliiefly  because  it 
was  the  last  considerable  skirmish — with  tbjp  excq^tion 
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of  a  deed  of  bold  daring,  of  which  I  shall  teO  by  and  by— -^ 
which  the  two  nations  bad,  or,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ever  will 
have,  with  each  other. 

It  was  the  course  adopted  for  preserving  peace  upon 
the  Border,  that  the  Wardens  on  each  side  used  to  meet 
on  days  appomted,  and  deliver  up  to  each  other  the  male«» 
factors  who  had  committed  aggressions  upon  either  coun- 
try, or  else  make  pecuniary  reparation  for  the  trespasses 
which  they  had  done.  On  the  7th  July  1675,  Canni- 
chael,  as  Warden  for  the  Scottish  Middle  Marches,  met 
Sir  John  Foster,  the  English  officer  on  the  opposite  fron- 
tier, each  being,  as  usual,  accompanied  by  the  armed 
clans  inhabiting  his  jurisdiction.  Foster  was  attended  by 
the  men  of  Tynedale,  in  greater  numbers  than  those  of 
the  Scottish  Borderers,  all  well  armed  with  jack  and  spear, 
as  well  as  bows  and  arrows.  The  meeting  was  at  first 
peaceful.  The  Wardens  commenced  their  usual  busi- 
ness of  settling  delinquencies;  and  their  attendants  began 
to  traffic  with  each  other,  and  to  engage  in  sports  and 
gaming.  For,  notwithstanding  their  habitual  incursions^ 
a  sort  of  acquaintance  was  always  kept  up  betwixt  the 
Borderers  on  both  sides,  like  that  which  takes  place  be- 
twixt the  outposts  of  two  contending  armies. 

During  this  friendly  intercourse  on  both  sides,  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  two  Wardens,  Carmichael  desir- 
ing delivery  of  an  English  depredator,  for  whom  Foster, 
on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  be  responsible.  They  both 
arose  from  their  seats  as  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  Sir 
John  Foster  told  Carmichael,  contemptuously,  he  ought 
to  match  himself  with  his  equals.  The  English  Border- 
ers immediately  raised  the  war-cry  of  "  To  it,  Tynedale," 
and,  without  farther  ceremony,  shot  a  flight  of  arrows 
among  the  Scots,  who,  few  in  number,  and  surprised, 
were  with  difficulty  able  to  keep  their  ground.  A  band 
of  the  citizens  of  Jedburgh,  arrived  just  in  time  to  support 
their  countrymen  ;  and  most  of  them  having  fire-arms, 
the  old  English  long-bow  no  more  possessed  its  ancient 
superiority.  After  a  smart  action,  the  English  were  driv- 
en from  the  field  ;    Sir  John  Foster,  with  many  of  die 
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Ea^ish  gentlemen,  being  made  prisoners,  were  sent  to 
be  at  the  Regent  Morton's  disposal.  Sir  Greorge  Heron 
of  Chipchase  and  other  persons  of  condition  were  slain. 

Morton,  afraid  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  displeasure,  thou^ 
the  offence  had  been  given  by  the  English,  treated  the 
prisoners  with  distinction,  and  dismissed  them,  not  ooljr 
without  ransom,  but  with  presents  of  falcons,  and  other 
tokens  of  respect.  **  Are  you  not  well  treated  ?*'  said 
a  Scotsman  to  one  of  these  liberated  prisoners,  ^'  since 
we  give  you  live  hawks  for  dead  herons  ?" 

This  Skirmish  called  the  Raid  of  tlie  Redswair,  took 
place  on  the  mountainous  ridge  of  Carter.  It  produced 
no  interruption  of  concord  between  the  two  countries, 
being  passed  over  as  a  casual  affray. 

Scotland,  therefore,  enjoyed  tlie  blessings  of  peace  dur* 
ing  the  greater  part  of  Morton's  regency. 

But  Uie  advantages  which  the  Kingdom  derived  from 
peace,  were  in  some  measure  destroyed  bv  the  corrupt 
and  oppressive  government  of  Morton,  who  turned  lus 
thoughts  almost  entirely  to  amassing  treasure,  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  The  extensive  property,  which  for* 
merly  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  a 
mine  out  of  which  the  Regent  and  the  other  great  nobles 
<?ontrived  to  work  for  themselves  a  great  deal  of  wealth. 
This  they  did  chiefly  by  dealing  with  those  who  were 
placed  in  the  room  of'^  the  abbots  and  priors  as  commen- 
dators,  by  which  word  the  Scots  distinguished  a  layman 
who  was  placed  m  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
To  these  commenaators  the  nobles  applied,  and,  by  fair 
means  or  force,  compelled  them  to  make  over  and  transfer 
to  them  the  property  of  the  abbacies,  or  at  least  to  grant  it 
to  them  in  long  leases  for  a  trifling  rent.  That  you  mav 
understand  how  this  sort  of  business  was  managed,  I  will 
^ve  you  a  curious  instance  of  it : 

In  August  1570,  Allan  Stewart,  commendator  of  the 
abbacy  of  Crossraguel,  in  Ayrshire,  was  prevailed  on  to 
visit  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who  conveyed  him,  partly 
against  his  will,  to  a  lonely  tower,  which  overhangs  tlra 
gea,.  called  the  Black  Vault  of  Denure,  the  ruins  of 
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i;rbich  are  yet  visible.  He  was  treated  for  some  time 
kindly,  but  as  his  arms  and  servants  were  removed  from 
him,  he  soon  saw  reason  to  consider  himself  less  as  • 
friendly  guest  than  as  a  prisoner,  to  whom  some  fool  pbj 
was  intended.  At  length,  the  Earl  conveyed  his  guest 
into  a  private  chamber,  in  which  there  was  no  furniture 
of^any  kind  excepting  a  huge  clumsy  iron  grate  or  grid- 
iron, beneadi  wliich  was  a  6re  of  charcoal.  ^^  And  noW) 
my  Lord  Abbot,"  said  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  ^^will  yoa 
be  pleased  to  sign  these  deeds?  And  so  saying,  he  laid 
before  him  leases  and  other  papers,  transferring  the  whohi 
lands  of  the  abbacy  of  Crossraguel  to  the  Earl  tumself. 
The  Coromendator  refused  to  yield  up  the  property,  or 
to  subscribe  the  deeds.  A  party  of  ruffians  entered,  wai 
seising  the  unhappy  man,  stripped  him  of  his  clothes,  and 
laid  hun  on  the  u^n  bars,  where  he  lay,  scorched  by  the 
fire  beneath,  while  they  basted  him  with  oil,  as  a  cook 
bastes  the  meat  which  she  roasts  upon  a  spit  The  agony 
of  such  torture  was  not  to  be  endured.  The  poor  nam 
cried  pitifully,  begging  they  would  put  him  to  instant  death, 
rather  than  subject  him  to  this  lingering  misery,  and  oSBer* 
ed  his  purse,  with  the  money  it  contained,  to  anv  who 
would  shoot  him  through  the  head.  At  length,  no  was 
obliged  to  promise  to  subscribe  whatever  the  Earl  wished, 
rather  tlian  endure  the  excessive  torture  any  longer.  Th* 
letters  and  leases  being  then  presented  to  him,  he  signed 
them  with  his  half  roasted  hand,  while  the  Earl  a&  the 
while  exclaimed,  with  the  most  impudent  hypocrisy, 
*'  Benedicite!  you  are  the  most  obstinate  man  I  ever  saw, 
to  oblige  me  to  use  you  thus :  I  never  thought  to  have 
treated  any  one  as  your  stubbornness  has  made  me  treat 
you."  The  Commendator  was  afterwards  delivered  by  a 
party  commanded  by  Hamilton  of  Bargany,  who  attacked 
the  Black  Vault  of  Denure  for  the  purpose  of  his  libera^ 
tion.  But  the  wild,  savage,  and  ferocious  conduct  of  the 
Earl  shows  in  what  manner  the  nobles  obtained  grants  of 
the  church  lands  from  those  who  had  possession  of  them 
lor  the  time. 
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The  Earl  of  Morton,  however,  set  the  example  of 
aaotber  and  less  violent  mode  of  appropriatag  dmrcb 
mvenues  to  his  own  purposes.  This  was  by  reviving  the 
order  of  Bishops,  which  had  been  discarded  from  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  For  examjfde, 
on  the  execution  of  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  he 
eauted  Dotj^las,  Rector  of  Saint  Andrews,  to  be  nnde 
Archbishop  in  his  place;  but  then  he  aUowed  this  nominal 
Prdate  only  a  small  pension  out  of  the  lai^e  revenues  of 
die  bishoprick,  and  ratained  possession  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  income  for  his  own  advantage,  though  the  rents  were 
levied  in  the  Bishop's  name. 

These  and  other  innovations  pve  great  distress  to  John 
Knox,  the  bold  and  inflexible  mther  of  the  Scottbh  Re- 
formation. He  saw  with  pain  that  the  Protestant  nobles 
were  iikelv  to  diminish  even  the  scanty  subsistence  which 
was  soppbed  to  the  Scottish  clergy,  out  of  the  ample 
finds  wnich  had  belonged  oridnally  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  He  was  also  jealous  of  the  republican  equality, 
when  he  beheld  the  Church  of  Scodand  innovated  upon 
by  this  new  introduction  of  bishops,  tliough  with  limited 
incomes  and  diminished  power.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons he  bad  more  than  once  bitterly  rebuked  the  R^eirt 
Morton  ;  but  when  this  remarkable  man  died,  the  Regent, 
who  attended  his  foneral,  pronounced  over  his  coffin  an 
eulogium  never  to  be  foi^otten.  —  ^'Here  lies  he,"  said 
Morton,  ^^that  never  feai^  the  face  of  mdn." 

In  the  state  as  in  the  church,  the  Regent  displayed 
sjrmptoms  of  a  vindictive,  avaricious,  and  corrupt  dispo- 
aitioB.  Although  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  he  resolved 
to  avenge  upon  the  Hamiltons  the  continued  support 
irtiich  tbit  powerful  family  had  given  to  the  keen's 
party,  and  the  obstacles  which  they  had  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  own  exaltation.  He  proceeded  to  act  against 
them  as  public  enemies,  drove  them  out  of  Scotland,  and 
seised  upon  their  estates.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  eldest 
brother  of  the  family,  to  whom  the  estates  actually  belong- 
ed, was  insane,  and  in  a  state  of  confinement;  but  tlss  did 
not  prevent  Morton  from  declaring  that  the  Elarklom  and 
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tbe  lands  bebngbg  to  it  were  forfeited, — an  abuse  of  kw 
which  scandalized  all  honest  men. 

It  was  not  only  by  confiscation  that  Morton  endeavoured 
to  amass  wealth.  He  took  money  for  the  offices  which  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Even  in  administeriiig 
justice,  his  hands  were  not  pure  from  bribes ;  although  Co 
dispense  the  behests  of  law  from  favour  or  love  of  gaio^ 
is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  which  a  public  man  can  be 
guilty. 

It  is  told  of  Earl  Morton,  in  a  history  of  the  tBonily  of 
Somerville,  that  one  of  these  noblemen  having  a  great 
and  important  cause  to  be  decided,  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  Regent  might  assuredly  occasion  it  to  be  determin- 
ed as  he  himself  should  think  fit,  be  followed,  l^  the  ad* 
vice  of  an  ancient  and  experienced  acquaintance  of  tlie 
Regent,  the  following  singular  course  : — Lord  Somerville 
waited  on  Lord  Morton,  and  recommended  his  case  to 
his  favourable  opinion,-^ a  kind  of  personal  solicitation 
which  was  then  much  m  use.  Having  spoken  with  tbe 
Regent  (or  a  short  time,  he  turned  to  depart,  and,  open* 
ing  his  pm'se,  as  if  to  take  out  some  money  to  give  to  the 
usners  and  attendants,  as  was  the  custom  upon  such  occa- 
sions,  he  left  the  purse  on  the  table  as  if  he  had  forgot  it. 
Morton  called  after  him,  —  "  My  lord,  your  purse — you 
have  forgot  your  purse  !" — but  Lord  Somerville  bast^ied 
away  without  tumine  back.  He  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  purse,  which  be  had  taken  care  should  be  pretty  full  of 
sold;  but  Lord  Morton  that  day  decided  the  cause  in  his 
uivour. 

Instances  of  such  greedy  profligacy  by  degrees  alienated 
Orom  Morton  even  the  affection  and  inclinations  of  his  besi 
friends,  and  his  government  at  length  became  so  generally 
unpopular,  that  a  universal  wish  was  entertained  that  the 
King  would  put  an  end  to  tlie  Regency  by  assuming  the 
government  into  his  own  bands. 

These  opinions  prevailed  so  generally,  that  Morton,  on 
the  12th  March  1578,  resigned  his  office  of  Regent,  and 
retired  to  reside  in  his  Castle  of  Dalkeith  as  a  private 
man,  leaving  the  government  to  be  adminbtered  by  e 
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ootBieil  of  nobles,  t^'elve  in  number.  But  accustomed  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  could  not  long  remain 
inactive.  He  burst  from  his  seclusion  in  the  gloomy  for- 
tress, which  the  people  called  the  Lion's  Den,  and,  using 
a  mixtion  of  craft  and  force,  expelled  the  new  counsellors; 
and  once  more,  after  the  old  Douglas  fashion,  obtained  the 
supreme  mam^ment  of  public  af&irs.  But  the  sovereign 
was  no  longer  a  child.  He  vras  now  beginning  to  think 
and  act  for  lumself ;  and  it  is  necessary  you  should  know 
something  of  his  character. 

James  VI.  was  but  an  infent  when  he  was  placed  on  the 
tiirone  of  Iris  mother.  He  was  now  only  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, very  good  natured,  and  with  as  much  learning  as 
two  excdilent  schoolmasters  could  cram  him  with.  In 
&ct,  he  bad  more  learning  than  wisdom ;  and  yet,  in  the 
course  of  his  future  life,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was 
without  good  sense,  so  much  as  that  he  was  destitute  of 
the  power  to  form  manly  purposes,  and  the  firmness  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  them.  A  certain  childishness  and 
meoimess  of  mind  rendered  his  good  sense  useless,  and 
hb  learning  ridiculous.  Even  from  his  infancy  he  was 
passionatehr  addicted  to  favourites,  and  akeady,  in  his  tlur- 
teenth  or  fourteenth  year,  there  were  two  persons  so  high 
in  bis  good  graces  that  they  could  bring  him  to  do  any 
tUng  tbev  pleased. 

Tlie  first  was  Elsme  Stewart  d'Aubigny,  a  nephew  of 
the  hte  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  his  heir.  The  King  not  only 
restored  this  young  man  to  the  honours  of  his  family,  hot 
created  him  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  raised  him  with  too 
prodigal  generosity  to  a  high  situation  in  the  state.  There 
was  notliing  in  the  character  of  this  favourite,  either  to  de- 
serve such  extreme  preferment,  or  to  make  him  unworthy 
of  it.  He  was  a  gallant  young  gentleman,  who  was  de^^ 
^ratefol  to  the  King  for  his  bounty,  and  disposed  to  eajoy 
It  without  injuring  any  one. 

Very  difi^erent  was  the  character  of  the  other  favourite 
of  James  VI.  This  was  Captain  James  Stewart,  a  second 
too  of  the  family  of  Ochiltree.  He  was  an  tmprinctpM, 
abandoned  man,  without  any  wisdom  except  cunnings  and 
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only  dmtiBgnished  by  the  audacity  of  his  ambidon  and  tba 
boldness  of  hb  character. 

The  counsek  of  these  two  favourites  increased  the 
King's  natural  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  sway  of  Mortoo, 
and  Stewart  resolved  that  the  pretext  for  his  removal 
should  also  be  one  which  should  bring  him  to  the  block. 
The  grounds  of  accusation  were  artfully  chosen.  The 
Earl  of  Morton,  when  he  resigned  the  regency,  had  ob- 
tained a  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  for  all  crimes  and 
offences  which  he  had  or  might  have  committed  ag»insC 
the  King;  but  there  was  no  mention,  in  that  pardon,  of 
the  murder  of  Henry  Damley,  the  King's  father,  and  in 
that  murder  the  Earl  of  Morton  had  certainly  participated. 
The  favourite,  Stewart,  took  the  office  of  accuser  upon 
himself;  and  entering  the  King's  chamber  suddenly  wbea 
the  Privy  Council  were  assembled,  he  dropped  on  bis 
knees  before  James,  and  accused  the  Eari  ot  Morton  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  King's  fiither. 
To  tUs  Morton,  with  a  haughty  smile,  replied,  that  he  had 
prosecuted  the  perpetrators  of  that  offence  too  severdy 
to  make  it  probable  that  he  himself  was  one  of  them. 
All  be  demanded  was  a  fair  inquiry. 

Upon  this  public  accusation,  the  Earl,  so  lately  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Scotland,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
appointed  to  abide  a  trial.  The  friends  he  had  left  earn- 
esdy  exhorted  him  to  fly.     His  nephew,  the  Earl  of  An* 

Bs,  offered  to  raise  his  men,  and  protect  him  by  force, 
orton  refosed  both  offers,  alleging  he  would  wait  the 
event  of  a  fair  investigation.  The  Queen  of  England 
interfered  in  Morton's  behalf  with  such  partial  eagerness, 
as  perhaps  prejudiced  James  still  more  against  the  pris* 
oner,  whom  he  was  led  to  believe  to  be  more  attached  to 
Elizabeth's  service  than  to  his  own. 

Meantime  the  accuser,  Stewart,  was  promoted  to  the 
earldom  of  Arran,  vacant  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Ham-* 
ikons.  Morton,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  this  prefer-* 
ment,  was  astonished  when  he  heard  tint  the  charee  ran 
ifpuDst  him  in  the  name  of  James,  Earl  of  Arran.     When 
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it  was  exphined  to  him  who  it  was  that  nowenjojrcd  the 
title,  he  observed,  "Is  it  even  so  ?  then  I  Icnow  what  I 
have  to  expect.''  It  was  supposed  that  he  recollected  an 
old  prophecy,  which  foretold  "diat  the  Bloody  HeaK 
(the  cognizance  of  the  Douglasses)  should  fall  by  the 
iBOuth  of  Arran;"  and  it  was  conjectured  that  the  fear  of 
some  one  of  the  Hamiltons  accomplishing  that  prophecy, 
bad  made  him  the  more  actively  viotent  in  destroying  tluc 
fiimily.  If  so,  his  own  tjrannical  oppression  only  open- 
ed the  way  for  the  creation  of  an  Arran  different  from 
those  whom  he  had  thought  of. 

The  trial  <^  Morton  appears  to  have  been  condticted 
with  no  attention  to  the  rules  of  impartial  justice ;  for  the 
servants  of  the  accused  person  were  apprehended  and 
put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  confes- 
sions which  might  be  fetal  to  then*  master.  Morton  pro- 
tested against  two  or  three  pei*sons  who  were  placed  upon 
hb  jwy,  as  being  his  mortal  enemies ;  but  they  were 
neverdidess  retained.  They  brought  in  a  verdict,  finding 
that  be  was  guilty,  art  and  part,  of  the  murder  of  Henry 
Damley.  A  man  is  said  to  be  art  and  part  of  a  crime 
when  he  contrives  the  manner  of  the  deed,  and  concurs 
with  and  encourages  those  wiio  commit  the  crhne,  dthongb 
be  does  not  put  his  own  hand  to  the  actual  execution. 
Morton  heard  tlie  verdict  with  indignation,  and  struck  his 
staff  against  the  ground  as  he  repeated  the  words,  "  Art 
and  part!  art  and  part!  God  knows  it  is  not  so."  On 
the  morning  after  his  sentence  he  awoke  from  a  profound 
rieep— -"  On  former  nights,"  he  said,  "  I  used  to  lie  awake, 
thinking  how  I  might  defend  rajrself,  but  now  my  mind  is 
relieved  of  its  burden."  Beins:  conjured  by  the  clergy- 
men who  attended  him  to  confess  all  he  knew  of  Henry 
Damley's  murder,  he  told  them,  as  we  have  noticed  else- 
where, that  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  him  by  Bothwell 
to  be  accessary  to  the  deed,  but  that  he  Imd  refused  to 
assent  to  it  without  an  order  tinder  the  Queen's  hand, 
wfaidi  Bothwell  promised  to  procure,  but  could  not,  or  at 
kast  did  not,  do  so.  Morton  admitted  that  he  had  kept 
the  secret,  not  knowing,  he  said,  to  whom  to  discover  it: 
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For  if  he  had  toM  it  to  Queeo  Mary,  she  was  herself  one 
of  the  conspirators ;  if  to  Damley,  he  was  of  a  disposi-* 
tion  so  silly  that  the  Queen  would  work  it  out  of  him, 
and  then  he^  Morton,  was  equally  undone.  He  also  ad- 
mitted, that  he  knew  that  his  friend,  dependent,  and  kins- 
noan,  Archibald  Douglas,  was  present  at  the  murder, 
whom,  notwithstanding,  he  never  brought  to  justice,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  continued  to  favour  him.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  seemed  to  allow,  that  he  suffered  Justly  for 
concealii^  the  crime,  though  he  denied  having  given 
counsel  or  assistance  to  its  actual  execution.  ^^  But  it  is 
all  the  same,"  he  said ;  ^^  I  should  have  had  the  same 
doom  whether  I  were  as  innocent  as  St.  Stej^ien,  or  as 
guilty  as  Judas." 

As  they  were  about  to  lead  the  Earl  to  execution.  Cap- 
tain Stewart,  his  accuser,  now  Earl  of  Arran,  came  to 
urge  his  subscribing  a  pajper  containing  the  purport  of  his 
confession.  Morton  repbed,  ^^  I  pray  you  trouble  me  not; 
I  am  now  to  prepare  for  death,  and  cannot  write  in  the 
state  in  which  I  am."  Arran  then  desired  to  be  recon* 
cited  with  him,  pretending  he  had  only  acted  from  public 
and  conscientious  motives.  ^^  It  is  no  time  to  count  quar- 
rels now,"  said  the  Earl — "  I  forgive  you  and  all  others." 

This  celebrated  man  died  by  a  machine,  called  the 
Maiden.,  which  he  himself  had  introduced  into  Scotland 
from  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  The  criminal  who  suffered 
by  this  engine,  was  adjusted  upon  planks,  in  a  prostrate 
state,  his  neck  being  placed  beneath  a  sharp  axe,  heaviljr 
loaded  with  lead,  which  was  suspended  by  a  rope  bron^t 
over  a  pulley.  When  the  signal  was  given,  the  rope  was 
cast  loose,  and  the  axe,  descending  on  the  neck  of  the 
condenmed  person,  severed,  of  course,  the  head  from  the 
body.  Morton  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the  most  Chris* 
tian  fortitude  ;  and  in  him  died  the  last  of  those  terrible 
Dou^asses,  whose  talents  and  courage  rendered  them  the 
pride  of  their  country,  but  whose  ambition  was  often  its 
soourge.  No  one  could  tell  what  became  of  the  treasures 
he  liad  amassed,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  sacrificed 
his  popularity  as  a  liberal,  and  his  conscience  as  an  bnntgt 
30 
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man.  He  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  so  poor,  that,  when  m* 
ing  to  the  scadbld,  he  borrowed  money  from  a  friend,  that 
he  might  bestow  a  parting  alms  upon  the  mendicants  who 
solicited  his  charity.  Some  have  thought  that  his  mass 
of  wealth  lies  still  concealed  among  the  secret  vaults  of 
hb  casde  of  Dalkeith,  now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  But  Hume  of  Godscroft,  who  writes  the  history 
of  the  Douglas  family,  says  that  large  sums  were  expend- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  nephew  of  Morton,  in  main- 
taining a  number  of  exiles,  who,  like  the  Earl  himself, 
were  banished  from  Scotland,  and  at  length,  when  paying 
awav  some  monej^  for  this  purpose,  he  was  heard  to  say, 
^'  The  last  of  it  is  now  gone,  and  I  never  looked  that  it 
should  have  done  so  much  good."  This  Godscroft  be- 
lieved to  allude  to  the  final  expenditure  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Regent  Morton. 

After  tlie  death  of  Morton,  his  faults  and  crimes  were 
in  a  great  measure  forgotten,  when  it  was  observed  that 
Arran  (that  is  Captain  btewart)  possessed  all  the  late  Re- 
gent's vices  of  corruption  and  oppression,  without  his 
wisdom  or  his  talents.  Lennox,  the  King's  other  Civour- 
ite,  was  also  unpopular,  chiefly  because  he  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  clergy,  who,  although  he  avowedly  professed 
the  Protectant  religion,  were  Jealous  of  his  retaining  an 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith.  This  suspicion  arose 
from  his  having  been  educated  in  France.  They  publicly 
preached  against  him  as  '^  a  great  Champion  called  has 
Grace,  who,  if  he  continued  to  oppose  himself  to  religion, 
should  have  little  grace  in  the  end." 

A  plot  was  formed  among  the  discontented  nobles  to 
take  Uie  King's  favourites  from  about  him,  and  this  was 
accomplished  by  forcibly  seizing  on  the  person  of  the  King 
himself,  which,  during  the  minority  of  the  Prince,  was 
the  ordinary  mode  of  changbg  an  adminbtration  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Scotland. 

On  the  23d  August,  1582,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  invited 
the  King  to  his  casde  at  Ruthven,  under  pretext  of  hunt- 
ing ;  he  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Lord  Lind- 
^jTi^  the  Tutor  of  Glamis,  and  other  noblemen,  chiefly 
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such  as  had  been  friendly  to  the  Regent  Monon,  and  who 
were,  like  him,  attached  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  faction. 
When  the  King  saw  so  many  persons  gather  round  him 
whom  he  knew  to  be  of  one  way  of  thinking,  and  that  hos- 
tile to  his  present  measures,  he  became  apprehensive  of 
their  intentions,  and  expressed  himself  desirous  of  leaving 
the  castle. 

The  nobles  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  do  so  ;  and,  when  James  rose  and  went 
towards  the  door  of  the  apartment,  the  Tutor  of  Glamis, 
a  rude  stern  man,  placed  his  back  against  it,  and  compel- 
led him  to  return.  Affronted  at  this  act  of  personal  re- 
straint and  violence,  the  King  burst  into  tears.  "  Let  him 
weep  on,"  said  the  Tutor  of  Glamis,  fiercely;  "better 
that  bairns  (children)  weep,  than  bearded  men."  These 
words  sank  deep  into  tlie  King's  heart,  nor  did  he  ever 
forget  or  forgive  them. 

The  insLirgent  Lords  took  possessicHi  of  tlie  govern- 
ment, and  banished  the  Duke  oi  Lennox  to  France,  where 
he  died  broken-hearted  at  tlie  fall  of  Ws  fortunes.  James 
afterwards  recalled  his  son  to  Scotland,  and  invested  him 
with  his  father's  fortune  and  dignities.  Arran,  the  King's 
much  less  worthy  favourite,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
closely  guarded.  The  King  himself,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  captivity,  like  his  grandfather,  James  V.,  when  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Douglasses,  temporized  and  watched  an  op- 
portunity of  escape.  His  ^ards  consisted  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen,  and  their  commander,  Colonel  Stewart,  a  re- 
lation of  the  disgraced  and  imprisoned  Arran,  was  easily 
engaged  to  do  what  the  King  wished. 

James,  with  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  freedom, 
made  a  visit  to  Saint  Andrews,  and,  when  tliere,  affected 
some  curiosity  to  see  the  castle.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
entered  it  than  he  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  ex- 
cluded from  his  presence  the  nobles  who  had  been  acces- 
sary to  what  was  called  the  Raid  of  Ruthven. 

The  Earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  accomplices,  being  thus 
thrust  out  of  office,  and  deprived  of  the  custody  of  the 
Kmg's  person,  united  ih  a  fresh  plot  for  regaining  the 
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power  they  had  lost,  hy  a  new  insurrection.  In  tlus, 
nowevfir,  they  were  unsuccessful.  Tlie  King  advanced 
against  them  with  considerable  forces;  Gowrie  was  noade 
prisoner,  tried,  and  executed.  Angus  and  the  other  in- 
surgents fled  to  England,  the  ordinary  refuge  of  Scottish 
exiles.  The  execution  of  Gowrie  gave  rise  long  after^ 
wards  to  that  extraordinary  event  ui  Scottish  history, 
called  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  of  which  I  shall  give  you 
an  account  by  and  by. 

Arran  was  now  restored  to  power,  and  indeed  raised 
higher  than  ever  by  that  indiscriminate  affection,  which 
on  diis  and  other  occasions  induced  James  to  heap  wealth 
and  power  without  bounds  upon  his  favourites.  He  gov- 
erned every  diing  at  court  and  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
and,  though  ignorant  as  well  as  venal  and  profligate,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor,  the  hi^iest 
law-office  in  the  state,  and  that  in  which  sagacity,  leamkig, 
and  integrity,  were  chiefly  required. 

One  day  as  he  bustled  into  the  Court  of  Jusdce,  at  the 
head  of  liis  numerous  retinue,  an  old  man,  rather  meanty 
dressed,  cl^uiced  to  stand  in  his  wa}^  As  Arran  pushed 
rudely  past  him,  the  man  stopped  him,  and  said,  ^*  LfOok 
at  me,  my  lord, — I  am  Oliver  Sinclair!"  Oliver  Smclair, 
you  remember,  was  the  (avourite  of  James  V.,  and  had 
exercised  during  his  reign  as  absolute  a  sway  in  Scotland 
as  Arran  now  enjoyed  under  his  grandson,  James  VI.     In 

1)resenting  himself  before  jhe  present  favourite  in  his  n^- 
ected  condition,  he  gave  Arran  an  example  of  the  change- 
fid  character  of  court  ffivour.  The  lesson  was  a  strikmg 
one;  but  Arran  did  not  profit  by  it. 

His  government  became  so  utterly  intolerable,  that,  in 
the  year  1585,  the  banished  Lords  found  a  welcome  re- 
ception in  Scodand,  and,  marching  to  Stirling  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  men,  compelled  James  to  receive  them 
into  his  councib ;  and,  by  using  their  victory  with  mod* 
eration,  were  enabled  to  maintam  the  power  which  they 
had  thus  gained.  Arran,  stripped  of  his  Earldom  and 
ill-gotten  gains,  and  banished  from  the  court,  was  fain  to 
live  privately  and  miserably  among  the  wilds  of  the  noitb- 
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west  of  Ayrshire,  afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  his  nuiii«t>us 
enemies. 

The  fate  which  he  apprehended  from  their  enmity  be* 
feU  him  at  length;  for,  in  1596,  seeing,  or  thinking  he 
saw,  some  chance  of  regaining  the  King's  favour,  and 
listening,  as  is  said,  to  the  words  of  some  idle  soothsayer, 
who  portended  that  his  head  was  about  to  be  raised  higher 
than  ever,  he  ventured  into  the  southern  county  of  Dum- 
fries. Here  he  received  a  hint  to  take  care  of  his  safety, 
since  he  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Douglasses, 
whose  great  leader,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  he  had  been  the 
means  of  destroying  ;  and  in  particular,  he  was  advised 
to  beware  of  James  Douglas  of  Trothorwald,  the  Earl's 
near  kinsman.  Stewart  replied  hauehtily,  he  would  not 
go  out  of  his  road  for  him  or  all  of  the  name  of  Douglas. 
This  was  reported  to  Torthorwald,  who,  considering  the 
expression  as  a  de6ance,  immediately  mounted,  with  three 
servants,  and  pursued  the  disgraced  mvourite.  When  they 
overtook  him,  they  thrust  a  spear  through  his  body,  wad 
killed  him  on  the  spot,  without  resistance.  His  head  was 
cut  off,  placed  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  and  exposed  from 
the  battlements  of  the  tower  of  Torthorwald;  and  thus,  in 
some  sense,  the  soothsayer's  prophecy  was  made  good,  as 
his  head  was  rabed  higher  than  before,  though  not  in  the 
wvjT  he  had  been  made  to  hope.  His  body  was  left  for 
several  dqrs  on  the  place  where  he  was  lulled,  and  was 
mangled  by  dogs  and  swine.  So  ended  this  worthless 
minion,  by  a  death  at  once  bloody  and  obscure. 
30* 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Severities  to  tohich  Mary  was  subjected  in  her  CaptivOf 
—  Babington's  Conspiracy  —  Trial  of  Mary  —  Her 
Sentence  and  Execution — Reign  of  James  VL — Feuds 
of  the  J^obles^  and  Blood-thirsty  Spirit  of  the  Times — 
The  Rescue  of  Kinmont  fVillie  from  Carlisle  Castle 
by  Buccleuch—The  Gowrie  Conspiracy-=-Jamts^s  Ac" 
cession  to  the  Throne  of  England. 

I  DARE  say  jrou  are  wondering  all  tins  time  what  be- 
came of  Queen  Mary.  We  left  her,  you  know,  in  llbe 
bands  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  refused  to  decide 
anv  thing  on  the  question  of  her  guih  or  kmoeence. 
Thb  was  in  1568 — 9,  and  undoubtedly  by  every  rule  of 
law  or  justice,  Mary  ought  then  to  have  been  set  at  libeity* 
She  had  been  accused  of  matters  which  Elizabeth  herself 
had  admitted  were  not  brou^t  home  to  her  by  proof^ 
mA  of  which,  even  if  they  had  be^  proved,  the  Queen 
of  England  had  no  right  to  take  coemzance.  Neverths^ 
less,  Elizabeth  continued  to  treat  Mary  as  ginlty,  though 
she  declined  to  jM-onounce  her  so,  and  to  use  her  as  her 
subject,  though  she  was  an  independent  sovereign,  who 
bad  chosen  En^and  for  a  retreat,  in  the  hope  of  experi- 
encmg  that  hospitiMe  protection,  which  would  have  been 

SVen  to  the  meanest  Scottish  subject,  who,  flying  from 
le  laws  of  his  own  country,  sought  hospitality  in  the 
sister  kingdom.  When  you  read  English  hbtoiy,  you 
will  see  that  Elizabeth  was  a  great  and  glorious  Queen, 
and  well  deserved  the  tide  of  the  Mother  of  her  country; 
but  her  conduct  towards  Queen  Mary  casts  a  deep  shade 
over  her  virtues,  and  leads  us  to  reflect  what  poor  frail 
creatures  even  the  wisest  of  mortals  are,  and  of  what  im- 
perfect materiab  that  which  we  call  human  virtue  is  found 
to  consist. 

Always  demanding  her  liberty,  and  alwqrs  having  her 
demand  evaded  or  refused,  Mary  was  transported  from 
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casde  to  castle,  and  placed  under  the  cbax^ge  of  vMxkm 
keepers,  who  incurred  Elizabeth's  most  severe  resent* 
ment,  when  they  manifested  any  of  that  attention  to  soften 
the  rigoui's  of  the  poor  Queen's  captivity,  which  mere 
courtesy,  and  compassion  for  faUen  greatness,  sometimes 
prompted.  The  verjr  furniture  and  accommodations  of 
her  apartment  were  miserably  neglected,  and  tlie  expenses 
of  her  household  were  supplied  as  grudgingly  as  if  she 
had  been  an  unwelcome  guest,  who  could  depart  at  pleas- 
ure, and  whom,  therefore,  tlie  entertainer  endeavours  to 
^et  rid  of  by  the  coldness  and  discomfort  of  the  recep- 
tion afforded.  It  was,  upon  one  occasion,  with  difBculty 
that  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  and  actual  Queen  of 
Scotland,  obtained  the  accommodation  of  a  down  bed^ 
which  a  complaint  in  her  limbs,  the  consequence  of  damp 
and  confinement,  rendered  a  matter  of  needful  accom- 
modalion  rather  than  of  luxury.  When  she  was  permit- 
ted to  take  exercise,  she  was  always  strongly  guarded  as 
if  she  had  been  a  criminal ;  and  if  any  one  offered  her 
any  compliment,  any  token  of  respect,  or  any  word  of 
comfort.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  her  spies  everywhere^ 
was  sure  to  reproach  those  who  were  Mary's  guardians 
for  the  time  witn  great  neglect  of  their  duty,  in  permitting 
such  intercourse. 

During  this  severe  captivity  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
greatest  anxie^,  doubt,  and  jealousy  on  the  other,  the 
two  Queens  still  kept  up  a  sort  of  correspondence.  In 
the  commencement  of  this  intercourse,  Mary  endeavour- 
ed, by  the  force  of  argument,  by  the  seductions  of  flat- 
tery, and  by  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to  soften 
towards  her  the  heart  of  Elizabeth.  She  tried  also  to 
bribe  her  into  a  more  humane  conduct  towards  her,  by 
offering  to  surrender  her  Crown  and  reside  abroad,  if  ^ 
could  but  be  restored  to  her  personal  freedom.  But 
Elizabeth  had  injured  the  Queen  of  Scotland  too  deeply 
to  venttire  the  consequences  of  her  resentment,  and 
thought  herself,  perhaps,  compeUed  to  pursue  the  course 
the  had  commenced,  firom  the  fear,  that,  once  at  liber^. 
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Marjr  might  have  pursued  measures  of  revenge,  and  diat 
she  might  find  it  impossible  to  devise  anj  mode  of  Imiding 
her  to  perform,  when  at  large,  such  articles  as  she  m^bc 
consent  to  when  in  bondage. 

Despairing  at  length  of  making  any  favourable  impres* 
sion  upon  EUzabeth,  Mary,  with  more  wit  than  prudence, 
used  ner  means  of  communicating  with  the  Queen  of 
England,  to  irritate  and  provoke  her;  yielding  to  the  noC 
unnatural,  though  certainly  the  rash  and  impolitic  purpose, 
of  retaliating  some  part  of  the  pain  to  which  she  was  her- 
self subjected,  upon  the  person  whom  she  justly  considered 
as  the  authoress  of  her  calamities. 

Being  for  a  long  time  under  the  charge  of  the  Eari  <^ 
Shrewsbury,  whose  lady  was  a  woman  of  a  shrewish  dis- 
position, Mary  used  to  report  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  Coun- 
tess had  called  her  old  and  u^ly;  had  said  she  was  gro^ 
as  crooked  in  her  temper  as  m  her  body,  with  many  other 
scandalous  and  abusive  expressions,  which  must  have  given 
exquisite  pain  to  any  woman,  and  more  especialhr  to  t 
Queen  so  proud  as  Elizabeth,  and  so  desirous  of  being 
esteemed  beautiful.  Unquestionably,  these  reproaches 
added  poignancy  to  the  l^tred  with  which  she  r^vded 
Queen  Mary. 

But,  besides  these  female  reasons  for  detesting  her 
prisoner,  Elizabeth  had  cause  to  regard  the  Queen  of 
Scots  with  fear  as  well  as  envy  and  hatred.  The  Cath- 
olic party  in  England  were  still  very  strong,  and  tbej 
considered  the  claim  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  En^ancl, 
as  descended  from  the  Princess  Margaret,  dai^ter  of 
Henry  YII.,  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  existing 
Queen,  who  was,  in  their  judgment,  iUegitimate,  as  beinr 
die  heir  of  an  illegal  marriage  betwixt  Henry  YIH.  and 
Anne  Bullen.  The  Popes  also,  by  whom  illizabeth  was 
justly  regarded  as  the  great  prop  of  the  Reformed  religioo, 
endeavoured  to  excite  against  her  such  of  her  subjects  as 
stiH  owned  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome.  At  length, 
in  1570 — ^71,  Pius  II.,  then  the  reigning  Pope,  publi^ed 
a  buD,  or  sentence  of  excommunication,  by  wUen  he  de- 
prived Queen  Elizabeth  (as  far  as  his  sentence  could)  c£ 
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ber  hopes  of  heaven,  and  of  her  kingdom  upon  earthy 
excluded  her  from  the  privileges  of  Christians,  and  de- 
Kvered  her  over  as  a  criminal  to  whomsoever  should  step 
forth  to  vindicate  the  Church,  by  putting  to  death  its 
greatest  enemy.  The  zeal  of  tlie  English  Catholics  was 
kindled  by  this  sentence  from  the  Head  of  their  Church. 
One  of  them  was  found  bold  enough  to  6x  a  copy  of  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the  doors  of  tlie  Bishop 
of  London,  and  various  pk>ts  were  entered  into  among 
the  Papists  for  detlironing  Elizabeth,  and  transferring 
the  kingdom  of  England  to  Mary,  a  sovereign  of  their 
own  religion,  and  in  their  eyes  the  lawful  successor  to  the 
crown. 

As  fast  as  one  of  these  conspiracies  was  discovered^ 
another  seemed  to  form  itself ;  and  as  the  Catholics  were 
promised  powerful  assistance  from  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
were  ui|;ed ,  forward  by  the  impube  of  enthusiasm,  the 
danger  appeared  every  day  more  and  more  imminent. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  several  of  these  plots  were 
communicated  to  Mary  in  her  imprbonment ;  and,  con- 
sidering what  grounds  she  had  to  complain  of  Elizabeth,  it 
would  have  b^n  wonderful  if  she  had  betrayed  to  her  jailor 
the  schemes  which  were  formed  to  set  her  at  liberty.  But 
these  conspiracies  coming  so  closely  the  one  after  the  oth* 
er^  produced  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  laws  that  was 
ever  passed  in  England;  declaring,  that  if  any  rebellion,  or 
any  attempt  against  Queen  Elizabctirs  person,  should  be 
meditated  by,  or  for,  any  person  pretending  a  right  to  the 
crown,  the  Queen  might  grant  a  commission  to  twenty-five 
persons,  who  sliould  have  power  to  examine  into,  and  pass 
sentence  upon  such  ofiences;  and,  after  judgment  given,  a 
proclamation  was  to  be  issued,  depriving  the  persons  in  whose 
Dehalf  the  plots  or  rebellion  had  been  made,  of  all  right 
to  the  throne;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  they  might  be  pros- 
ecuted to  the  death.  The  hardship  of  this  enactment  con* 
sisted,  in  its  rendering  Mary,  against  whom  it  was  levelled, 
responsible  for  the  deeds  of  others,  as  well  as  for  her  own 
aotioos;  so  that  if  the  Catholics  arose  in  rebellion,  althoi^ 
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without  warrant  from  Mary,  or  even  against  li^  incfination, 
she  was  nevertheless  rendered  liable  to  lose  her  right  of 
succession  to  the  Crown,  and  indeed  to  forfeit  her  life.  It 
could  only  have  been  the  zeal  of  the  English  for  the  Re- 
formed religion,  and  the  personal  safety  of  Elizabeth,  wbicb 
could  have  induced  them  to  consent  to  a  law  so  unjust  and 
so  oppressive. 

This  act  was  passed  in  1585,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
pretext  was  found  for  making  it  the  ground  of  proceedings 
against  Mioy.  Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  of  talents,  but  a  zedous  Catholic,  and  a  fanati- 
cal enthusiast  for  the  cause  of  Queen  Mary,  had  associated 
with  himself  five  resolute  friends  and  adherents,  all  men  of 
condition,  in  the  desperate  enterprise  of  assassinating  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  setting  Queen  Mary  at  liberty.  But  their 
schemes  were  secretly  betrayed  to  Walsingham,  the  cele- 
brated minister  of  the  Queen  of  England.  They  were 
aufiered  to  proceed  as  far  as  was  thought  safe,  th^i  seized 
upon,  tried,  and  executed. 

It  was  next  resolved  upon,  that  Mary  should  be  broogfat 
to  trial  for  her  life,  under  pretence  <rf  her  having  encour- 
aged Babington  and  his  companions  fai  their  desperate  pur* 
pose.  She  was  removed  to  the  Castle  of  Fotheringar* 
and  placed  under  two  keepers,  Sir  Amias  Paulei  and  Sir 
Drew  Drury,  whose  well-kno^n  hatred  of  the  Catholic 
religion  was  supposed  to  render  them  disposed  to  treat  her 
with  the  utnrK)st  rigour.  Her  private  cabinet  was  broken 
open  and  stripped  of  its  contents,  her  most  secret  papers 
were  seized  upon  and  examined,  her  principal  domestics 
were  removed  from  her  person,  her  money  and  her  jeweb 
were  taken  from  her.  Queen  Elizabeth  then  proceeded  to 
name  Commissioners,  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  I  have  told  you  of.  They  were  forty  in  number, 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  statesmen  and  nobility,  and 
were  directed  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  Mary  for  her  al- 
leged accession  to  Babington 's  conspiracy. 

On  the  14th  October,  1586,  these  Commissioners  held 
ibelr  Court  in  tlie  great  hall  of  Fotheringay  Castle.   Mafy> 
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left  to  herself,  and  having  counsel  of  no  friend,  advocate^ 
or  lawyer,  niade,  nevertheless,  a  defence  becoming  her 
high  birth  and  distinguished  talents.  She  refused  to  plead 
before  a  Court  composed  of  persons  who  were  of  a  degree 
inferior  to  her  own,  and  when  at  lengtli  she  agreed  to 
bear  and  answer  the  accusation  brought  against  her,  she 
made  her  protest  that  she  did  so,  not  as  owning  the  au< 
thority  of  toe  Court,  but  purely  in  vindication  of  her  own 
character. 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  for  Queen  Elizabetli  stated 
the  conspiracy  of  Babingtou  as  it  unquestionably  existed, 
and  produced  copies  of  letters  which  Mary  was  alleged 
to  have  written,  approving  the  insiu-rection,  and  even  tha 
assassination  of  Elizabeth.  The  declarations  of  Naue  and 
Curie,  two  of  Mary's  secretaries,  went  to  confirm  tha 
fact  of  her  havine  bad  correspondence  with  Babington, 
bpr  intervention  of  a  priest  called  Ballard.  The  confess 
SIQQ8  of  Babington  and  his  associates  were  then  readf 
avowbg  Mary's  share  in  their  criminal  undertaking. 
.  To  these  charges  Mary  answered  by  denying  that  she 
ever  had  any  correspondence  with  Ballard,  or  that  she 
bad  ever  written  such  letters  as  those  produced  against 
her.  She  bsisted  that  she  could  only  be  affected  by  such 
writings  as  bore  her  own  hand  and  seal,  and  not  by  copies. 
She  urged  that  the  declarations  of  her  secretaries  were 
given  in  private,  and  probably  luider  tlie  influence  of  fear 
of  torture,  or  hope  of  reward,  of  which,  indeed,  there  is 
every  probab'dity.  Lastly,  she  pleaded  that  the  confes- 
sions of  the  conspirators  could  not  affect  her,  since  they 
were  infamous  persons,  dying  for  an  infamous  crime.  If 
their  evidence  was  designed  to  be  used,  they  ought  to 
have  been  pardoned,  and  brought  forward  in  person,  to 
bear  witness  against  her.  Mary  admitted  tliat,  having 
for  many  years  despaired  of  relief  or  favour  Horn  Queen 
Elizabeth,  she  had,  in  her  distress,  applied  to  other  sov- 
ereigns, and  that  she  had  also  endeavoured  to  procure 
some  &vour  for  the  persecuted  Catholics  of  England; 
but  she  denied  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  purcliase  lib- 
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erty  for  herself,  or  advanti^e  for  the  CatboUcs,  «t  die 
expense  of  shedding  the  blood  of  any  one,  and  deckred, 
that  if  she  had  given  consent  in  word,  or  even  in  tbou^it, 
to  the  murder  of  Elizabeth,  she  was  willing,  not  only  to 
submit  to  the  doom  of  men,  but  even  to  renounce  the 
mercy  of  God. 

The  evidence  which  was  brought  to  convict  the  Queen 
of  Scotland,  was  such  as  would  not  now  afibct  the  life  of 
the  meanest  criminal;  yet  the  Commission  had  the  cru- 
elty and  meanness  to  declare  Mary  guihy  of  having  beea 
accessary  to  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  of  havmg  con- 
trived and  endeavoured  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
oontranr  to  the  statute  made  for  security  of  the  Queen's 
life.  And  the  Parliament  of  England  approved  of  and 
ratified  this  iniquitous  sentence! 

It  was  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  James  VI. 
diould  have  had  much  natural  aiSection  for  his  mother, 
whom  be  had  never  seen  since  his  infancy,  md  who  had, 
doubdess,  been  represented  to  him  as  a  very  bad  woman, 
ttul  as  one  desirous,  if  she  could  have  obtained  her  lib- 
erty, of  dispossessing  him  of  the  Crown  which  be  wore, 
and  resuming  it  herself.  He  had,  therefore  seen  Maiy's 
captivity  with  little  of  the  sympathy  which  a  child  oc^fat 
to  feel  for  a  parent.  But,  upon  learning  these  proceed- 
ings against  her  life,  he  must  have  been  destitute  of  the 
most  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  have  BMde 
himself  a  reproach  and  scandal  throughout  all  Europe,  if 
he  had  not  interfered  in  her  behalf.  He  therefore  sent 
ambassadors,  first  Sir  William  Keith,  and  after  him  the 
Master  of  Gray,  to  intercede  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
to  use  both  persuasion  and  threats  to  preserve  the  life  of 
his  mother.  The  friendship  of  Scotland  was  at  this  mo- 
ment of  much  greater  importance  to  En^and  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  her  history.  The  Kmg  of  Spam  was 
m  the  act  of  assembling  a  vast  navy  and  anmr,  (boasting- 
ly  called  the  Invincible  Armada,)  by  which  ne  proposed 
to  invade  and  conquer  England.  If  James  VI.  nad  been 
disposed  to  open  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Scotland  to  the 
Spanish  fleets  and  armies,  he  might  have  greatly  iacilitat- 
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cd  thb  fonmdable  invasion,  by  diminishing  tlie  riirii:  which 
the  Armada  might  incur  from  the  English  fleet. 

It  therefore  seems  probable,  that  had  James  himself 
been  very  serious  in  his  interposition,  or  bad  liis  ambassa-* 
dor  been  disposed  to  urge  the  interference  c(»nmitted  te 
bb  charge  with  due  firmness  and  vigour,  it  eould  scarce 
have  failed  in  being  successAil,  at  least  for  a  time«  But 
the  Master  of  Qray,  as  is  now  admitted,  privately  en* 
couraged  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to  proceed  in  the 
cruel  path  they  had  chosen,  and  treacherously  gave  them 
reason  to  believe,  that  thoueh  for  the  sake  of  decency 
James  found  it  necessary  to  mtetfere  in  his  mother's  be" 
half,  yet,  in  his  secret  mind,  he  would  not  be  very  sorry 
that  Mary,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  a  part  of  his  subjects,  wa5 
still  regarded  as  sovereign  of  Scotland,  should  be  quietly 
removed  out  of  the  way.  Prom  the  intrigues  of  this 
treacherous  ambassador,  Elizabeth  was  led  to  trust  that 
the  resentment  of  the  King  for  his  mother's  death  would 
neither  be  long  nor  violent;  and,  knowing  her  own  infiu-* 
ence  with  a  great  part  of  tlie  Scottish  nobility,  and  tlie 
zeal  of  the  Scots  in  general  for  the  Reformed  religion^ 
ahe  concluded  that  the  motives  arising  out  of  these  cir* 
eumstances  would  prevent  James  from  making  common 
cause  against  England  with  the  Kin^  of  Spain. 

At  any  oth^  period  in  the  Enghsh  history,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  sovereign  attempting  such  an  action  as  Eliza- 
beth meditated,  might  have  been  interrupted  by  the  gen- 
erous and  manly  sense  of  justice  and  numanity  peculiar 
to  a  free  and  high-minded  people,  like  those  of  England* 
But  the  despotic  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had  too  much 
familiarized  tne  Engl^h  with  the  sight  of  the  blood  of 

Beat  persons,  and  even  of  Queens,  poured  forth  by  the 
ow  of  the  executioner,  upon  the  sbghtest  pretexts;  and 
the  idea  that  Elizabeth's  lite  could  not  be  in  safety  while 
Mary  exbted,  was>  in  the  deep  sentiment  of  loydty  and 
affection  which  they  entertained  for  their  Queen^  (and 
which  the  general  tenor  of  her  reign  well  deserved,) 
f tronfj  enou^  to  r^der  them  bUnd  to  the  gross  injustice 
exercised  upon  a  stranger  and  a  Catholic « 
31 
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Yet  with  all  the  prejudices  of  her  subjects  in  her  own 
favour,  Elizabeth  would  fain  have  had  Mary's  death  take 
place  in  such  a  way  as  that  she  herself  shotdd  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  hand  in  it.  Her  ministers  were  em- 
ployed to  write  letters  to  Mary's  keepers,  insinuating  what 
a  good  service  they  would  do  to  Elizabeth  and  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  if  Mary  could  be  privately  assassinated. 
But  these  stem  guardians,  though  strict  and  severe  io 
ibeir  conduct  towards  the  Queen,  would  not  listen  to  soch 
persuasions;  and  well  was  it  for  them  that  they  did  sot,  for 
Elizabeth  would  certainly  have  thrown  the  whole  blame 
of  the  deed  upon  their  shoulders,  and  left  tbem  to  answer 
it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  She  was  angry  with  tbem, 
however,  and  called  Padet  a  precise  fellow,  loud  in 
boasting  of  his  fidelity,  but  slack  in  giving  proof  of  it. 

As,  however,  it  was  necessary,  from  die  scnq^es  of 
Paulet  and  Drury,  to  proceed  in  all  form,  Elizabeth  sign- 
ed a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  tlie  sentence  pronovnc- 
ed  on  Queen  Mary,  and  gave  it  to  Deivison,  her  secretary 
of  state,  commandhig  that  it  should  be  sealed  with  the 
Great  Seal  of  England.  Davison  bid  the  warrant,  sign- 
ed by  Elizabeth,  faMefore  the  PHvy  Council,  and  next  Sty 
the  Great  Seal  wa?  phced  upon  it.  Elizabeth,  upon 
hearing  this,  affected  some  displeasure  that  the  warrant 
had  been  so  speedily  prepared,  and  tcrfd  the  Secretary 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  wise  men  that  some  other  course 
might  be  taken  with  Queen  Mary.  Davison,  in  this  pre- 
.  tended  change  of  mind,  saw  some  danger  that  his  mistress 
might  throw  the  fault  of  the  execution  upon  Mm  after  it 
had  taken  pface.  He  therefore  informed  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seais  what  the  Queen  had  said,  protesting  he  wouM 
not  venture  further  in  the  matter.  The  Privy  Council, 
having  met  together,  and  conceiving  themselves  certain 
what  were  the  Queen's  real  wishes,  determined  to  save 
her  the  pain  of  expressing  them  more  broadly,  and  re- 
solving that  the  blame,  if  miy  might  arise,  should  be  com- 
mon to  them  aW,  sent  off  the  warrant  for  execution  with 
their  clerk  Beale.  The  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury, 
with  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  were  empowered 
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and  commanded  to  see  ttie  fatal  mandate  carried  into  efieet 
without  delay. 

Mary  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  with  the 
utmost  firmness.  *' The  soul,"  she  said,  **  was  unde- 
serving of  the  joys  of  Heaven,  which  would  shrink  from 
the  blow  erf"  an  executioner.  She  h^  not,"  she  added, 
^^  expected  that  her  kins^voman  would  have  consented  to 
her  death,  but  submitted  not  the  less  willingly  to  her 
fete."  She  earnestly  requested  the  assistance  ^a  priest; 
but  this  favour,  which  is  granted  to  the  worst  criminals, 
and  upon  which  Catholics  lay  particular  weight,  was  cru- 
elly refused.  The  Queen  then  wrote  her  last  will,  and 
Bhort  and  afl^ctionate  letters  of  farewell  to  her  relations 
in  France.  She  distributed  among  her  attendants  such 
valuables  as  had  been  left  her,  and  desired  them  to  keep 
them  for  her  sake*  This  occupied  the  evening  before  the 
6«y  appointed  for  the  fetal  execution. 

On  the  8th  February,  1587,  the  Queen,  stffi  mdntain- 
ing  the  same  calm  tord  undisturbed  appearance  which  she 
bad  displayed  at  her  pretended  trial,  was  brought  down  to 
the  great  hall  of  the  osa^e^  where  «  seafi<^d  was  «reoted, 
on  which  were  placed  a  block  and  a  chair,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  bkck  cloth.  The  Master  of  her  Housdidd^ 
Sir  Andrew  MelviBe,  was  permitted  to  take  a  last  leave 
of  the  mistress  whom  he  bad  served  long  and  fanhTuUy. 
He  btnrst  into  knid  lamentations,  bewaiUng  her  fate,  and 
lamenting  his  own  in  being  destined  to  carry  such  news 
to  Scodand.  *'  Weep  not,  my  good  MelviHe,"  said  the 
Queen,  "  but  rather  rejoice;  for  thou  shidt  this  day  see 
Mary  Stewart  relieved  from  all  her  sorrows.*'  She  ob- 
tained permission,  vritfa  some  difficulty,  that  her  maids 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  her  on  the  scaffold.  It  was 
objected  to,  that  the  extravagance  of  their  grief  might  dis- 
turb the  proceedings:  she  engaged  for  them  that  they  would 
be  silent. 

When  she  was  seated  in  the  fatal  chair,  she  heard  the 
death-warrant  read  by  Beale,  the  clerk  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, with  an  appearance  of  indifference;  nor  did  she  seem 
more  attentive  to  the  devotional  exercise  of  the  Dean  of 
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Pelerboroo^  m  which,  as  a  Cadiofic,  she  coidd  not  cob- 
•cientiously  join.  She  implored  the  mercy  of  Heaveo, 
^er  the  form  prescribed  by  her  own  church.  She  then 
prepared  herself  for  execution,  taking  (^  such  parts  of 
oer  dress  as  might  interfere  with  the  deadly  blow.  The 
executioners  offered  their  assistance,  but  she  modestly  re- 
fiised  it,  saying  she  bad  neither  been  accustomed  to  ud- 
dress  before  so  many  spectators,  ncnr  to  be  served  by  such 
grooms  of  the  chamber.  She  quietly  chid  her  maids, 
who  were  unable  to  withhold  their  cries  of  lameatatioii, 
and  reminded  tliem  that  she  had  «3gaged  for  thdr  sikace. 
Last  of  all,  Mary  laid  her  head  on  the  block,  which  the 
executioDer  severed  from  her  body  with  two  strc^es  of 
his  axe.  The  headsman  held  it  up  in  his  hand,  and  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough  cried  out,  '^  So  perish  all  Queea 
Elizabeth's  enemies!"  No  voice,  save  that  of  the  Eari  of 
Kent,  could  answer  ^mm:  the  rest  were  choked  with 
jobs  and  tears. 

Thus  died  Mary,  aged  a  little  above  forty-four  years. 
She  was  eminent  for  ^auty,  for  talents,  and  accoociplisb- 
ments,  nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt  her  natural  goodness 
of  heart,  and  courageous  nuinlbess  of  disposition.  Yet 
she  was,  in  every  sense,  one  of  the  most  unhappy  Prin- 
cesses that  ever  lived,  from  the  moment  when  she  came 
into  the  work],  in  an  hour  of  defeat  and  danger,  to  that  ia 
which  a  bk>ody  and  violet  death  closed  a  weary  captivky 
of  eighteen  years. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  same  spirit  of  hypocrisy  which 
bad  characterized  all  her  proceeaingg  towards  Mary,  no 
sooner  knew  that  the  deed  was  done,  than  she  hastened 
to  deny  her  own  share  m  it.  She  pretended,  that  Da- 
vison had  acted  positively  against  her  command  in  laying 
the  warrant  before  the  Privy  Council;  and  that  she  might 
seem  the  more  serious  in  her  charge,  she  caused  him  to 
be  fined  in  a  laree  sura  of  money,  and  deprived  him  of 
bis  offices  and  of  her  favour  for  ever.  She  s«it  a  special 
ambassador  to  Kine  James,  to  apologize  for  <^  this  unhap- 
y  accident,"  as  ^e  chose  to  term  the  death  of  Qjueen 
'ory. 
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James  at  first  testified  high  indigimtion,  with  which  the 
Scottish  nation  was  well  disposed  to  sympadiize.  He  re- 
fused to  see  the  English  envoy,  and  uttered  menaces  oC 
revenge.  When  a  general  mourning  was  ordered  for  the 
departed  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  appeared  at  the 
court  in  armour,  as  if  that  were  the  proper  way  of  show* 
ittg  the  national  sense  of  the  U^atment  which  Mary  had 
received.  But  James's  hopes  and  fears  were  now  fixed 
upon  the  succession  to  the  English  crown,  which  would 
have  been  forfeited  by  engaging  in  a  war  with  Elizabeth. 
Most  of  his  ancestors,  indeed,  would  have  set  that  objec- 
tion at  defiance,  and  have  broken  into  the  Englbh  fron- 
tier at  the  head  of  as  large  an  army  as  Scotland  coidd 
ruse.  But  James  was  by  nature  timorous  and  unwarlika 
He  was  conscious,  that  the  poor  and  divided  country  «f 
Scotland  was  not  fit,  in  its  own  strength,  to  encounter  a 
kingdom  so  wealthy  and  so  unanimous  as  Engkmd.  Om 
the  other  hand,  if  James  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Spanish  monarch,  he  considered  that  he  would  probably 
have  been  deserted  by  the  Reformed  part  of  his  subjects; 
and,  besides,  he  was  aware  that  Philip  of  Spain  himself 
hid  chim  to  the  crown  of  England;  so  that  to  assist  that 
Prince  in  his  meditated  invasion,  would  have  heen  to  rear 
up  an  important  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
hopes  of  the  Englbh  succession.  James,  therefore,  ^rad* 
vaSj  softened  towards  Queen  Elizabeth,  effected  to  hdieve 
the  excuses  which  she  ofiered;  and  in  a  short  time  they 
were  upon  as  friendly  a  footing  as  they  had  been  before 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

James  was  now  in  fuU  possession  of  the  Scottish  king- 
dom, and  showed  himself  to  as  much,  or  ^eater  advantage, 
than  at  any  after  period  of  his  life.  After  the  removal  of 
the  vile  James  Stewart  from  his  councils,  he  acted  chiefly 
by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Maitland,  the  Chancellor,  a 
brother  of  that  Maitland  of  Lethington  whom  we  have 
so  often  mentioned.  He  was  a  prudent  and  good  minis* 
ter;  and  as  it  was  James's  nature,  in  which  there  was  a 
stiTJige  mixture  of  wisdom  and  of  weakness,  to  act  witk 
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itgaottjr,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  counaeb  vAich  be 
received,  there  now  arose  in  Britain,  and  even  in  Europe, 
a  more  general  respect  for  his  character,  than  was  afiber- 
wards  entertained  when  it  was  better  known. 

Besides,  James's  re^  in  Scotland  was  marked  with 
so  many  circumstances  of  difficulty,  and  even  of  danger, 
that  he  was  placed  upon  his  guard,  and  compeHed  to  coo- 
duct  himsdf  with  the  strictest  attention  to  the  rules  of 
prudence;  for  he  had  little  chance  of  overawing  his  tur- 
bulent nobilihr,  but  by  maintaining  the  digni^  of  the  royal 
character.  If  the  King  had  possessed  the  means  of  dis- 
tributing largesses  among  his  powerful  subjects,  his  influ- 
ence would  have  been  greater;  but  thb  was  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  his  means  of  supporting  his  state, 
accepting  an  annuity  allowed  to  him  by  Elisabeth  of  five 
thousand  pounds  yearly,  were  in  the  last  degree  preca- 
rious. Tnis  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  phm- 
dering  of  the  revenue  o(  the  crown  during  the  civil  wws 
of  his  minority.  The  King  was  so  dependent  timt  he 
could  not  even  give  an  entertainment,  without  b^gfaig 
poultry  and  venison  from  some  of  his  more  weahl^  sub- 
jects; and  his  wardrobe  was  so  ill  finnisbed,  tbit  he  was 
obliged  to  beg  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  silk  hose  from  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  that  he  might  be  suitably  appareled  to  receive  die 
Spanish  ambassador. 

There  were  also  peculiarities  in  James's  situation  wfaicfa 
rendered  it  embarrassing.  He  had  extreme  difficulty  m 
bis  necessary  intercourse  with  the  Scottish  clergy,  urtio 
possessed  a  strong  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  sometimes  used  it  in  interference  with  public 
affiurs.  Although  they  bad  not,  like  the  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land and  other  countries,  a  seat  in  Parliament,  yet  thqr 
did  not  the  less  intermeddle  widi  politics,  and  ofren 
preached  frtun  the  pulpit  against  the  King  and  his  meas- 
ures. They  used  this  freedom  the  more  boldly,  because 
they  asserted,  they  were  not  answerable  to  any  civil  court 
fer  what  they  mi^t  say  in  their  s^mons,  but  only  to  the 
spiritual  courts,  as  they  were  called;  that  is,  the  Synods 
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•lid  Ocneral  ABsemblies  of  the  Church,  composed  of 
dergymen  Hke  theoiselves,  and  who,  therefcure,  were  not 
likely  to  put  a  check  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  used  by 
their  bretnren. 

Upon  one  occasicm,  which  occurred  17th  December 
1596,  disputes  of  this  kind  between  the  King  and  the 
Church  came  to  such  a  height,  that  the  rabble  c^  the 
city,  inflamed  by  the  violence  of  some  of  the  sermons 
which  they  heard,  rose  in  arms,  and  besieged  the  door  of 
the  Tolbooth,  where  James  was  sitting  in  the  administra- 
tion oi  Justice,  and  threatened  to  break  it  open.  The 
King  was  sstved  by  the  intervention  of  the  better  disposed 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  rose  in  arms  for  his  protec- 
tkxu  Nevertheless  he  left  Edinburgh  the  next  day  in 
great  anger,  Bad  prepared  to  take  away  the  privileges  of 
the  city,  as  a  punishment  for  die  insolence  ot  the  rioters. 
He  was  appeased  with  much  difficulty,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
WIS  by  no  means  endrely  satisfied;  for  he  caused  the 
High  Street  of  the  city  to  be  occupied  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Border  and  Highland  dans.  The  citizens, 
terrified  by  the  appearance  of  these  f(»rmidd[>le  and  law- 
less men,  concluded  that  the  town  was  to  be  plimdered, 
and  the  alarm  was  very  great.  But  the  King,  who  only 
desired  to  frighten  them,  made  the  magistrates  a  loi^ 
harangue  upon  the  excesses  of  which  he  compkiined,  and 
admitl^  them  to  pardon,  upcm  submbsion. 

Another  great  plague  of  James  the  Sixth's  reign,  was 
tbe  repeated  insurrections  of  a  turbulent  nobleman,  called 
Franois  Stewart,  Eari  of  Bothwell,  a  different  person,  of 
course,  from  James  Hepburn,  who  bore  that  title  in  tbe 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  This  second  Earl  of  Bothwell 
was  a  relation  of  the  King's,  and  made  several  vic^t 
attempts  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  with  tbe  purpose 
o[  govemii^  the  state,  as  the  Douglasses  did  c^  old,  by 
keeping  the  King  priscHier.  But  althoudi  he  nearly  sue- 
eeededon  one  or  two  occasions,  yet  James  was  alwajrs 
rescued  bam  his  hands,  and  was  findly  powerfrd  enough  to 
banish  Bothwell  altogether  firom  tbe  country.  He  died  in 
contempt  and  exile« 
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But  by  &r  tbe  greatest  pest  of  Seotfamd  at  tbd  time, 
was  the  deadly  feuds  among  the  nobili^  and  goitry,  which 
eventually  led  to  the  most  bloody  consequences,  and  were 
perpetuated  from  father  to  son;  while  the  King's  good 
nature,  which  rendered  him  very  ready  to  grant  pardons  to 
those  who  had  committed  such  inhuman  outrages,  made 
tbe  evil  still  more  frequent.  The  following  is  a  remarkable 
instance: — 

The  Earl  of  Huntty,  head  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Gk>rdon,  and  the  man  of  greatest  consequence  in  the  Nordi 
of  Scotland,  had  chanced  to  have  some  feudal  difierenees 
with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  son-in-law  of  the  Regent-Earl 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  course  of  which,  John  Gordon, 
a  brother  of  Gordon  of  Cluny,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from 
Miunray's  castle  of  Damoway.  This  was  enough  to  make 
the  two  families  irreconcilable  enemies,  even  ^  th^  had 
been  otherwise  on  friendly  terms.  Murray  was  so  hand* 
some  and  personaUe  a  man,  that  he  was  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Bonnie  Earl  of  Murray.  About  1591 
— ^2,  an  accusation  was  brought  against  Murray,  for  hav« 
ing  given  some  countenance  or  assistance  to  Stewart,  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  in  a  recent  treasonable  exploit.  James, 
without  recollecting,  perhaps,  the  hostility  between  the 
two  Earls,  sent  Huntty  with  a  commissicHi  to  brmg  tbe 
Earl  of  Murray  to  his  presence.  Huntly  probabty  re- 
joiced in  the  errand,  as  ^ving  him  an  opportunity  of 
avenging  himself  on  his  ieudal  enemy.  He  beset  the 
House  of  Dunnibirsel,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Forth, 
and  summoned  Murray  to  surrender.  In  reply,  a  gun 
was  fired,  which  mortally  wounded  one  of  tbe  Gt>rdons. 
The  assailants  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  the  house;  when 
Dunbar,  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Moray,  said  to  the  Earl,' 
"  Let  us  not  stay  to  be  burned  in  the  flaming  house:  I 
will  go  out  foremost,  and  the  Gordons,  taking  me  for  your 
Lordship,  will  kill  me,  while  you  escape  in  the  confusion." 
They  rushed  out  among  their  enemies  accordingly,  and 
Dunbar  was  slain.  But  his  death  did  not  save  his  friend, 
m  he  had  generously  intended.  Murray  indeed  escaped 
for  the  moment,  but  as  he  fled  towards  the  rocks  by  the 
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seirsbore)  he  y/ns  traced  by  the  sifteo  tassels  attached  to 
hb  head-piece,  which  had  taken  fire  as  he  broke  out  firom 
amoDg  the  flames.  By  this  means  the  pursuers  foUowed 
him  down  amongst  the  cliffs  near  the  sea,  and  Gordon  of 
Buckie,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  fii^t  who  overtook 
him,  wounded  him  mortally.  As  Murray  was  gasping  in 
the  last  agony,  Huntly  came  up;  and  it  b  alleged  by  tra- 
dition, that  Gordon  pointed  his  dirk  i^ainst  the  person  of 
his  chief,  sajring,  ^^  By  Heaven,  mv  Lord,  you  shall  be 
as  deep  in  as  I,"  and  so  compelled  him  to  wound  Murray 
whilst  he  was  dying.  Hundy,  with  a  wavering  hand, 
struck  the  expiring  Earl  in  the  &ce.  Thinkine  of  his 
superior  beauty,  even  in  that  moment  of  partmg  life, 
Murray  stammered  out  the  dying  words,  ^^You  have 
fpoilea  a  better  (ace  than  your  own." 

After  this  deed  of  violence,  Huntly  did  not  choose  to 
return  to  Edmburgh,  but  departed  for  the  North.  He 
took  refuge  for  the  moment  in  the  Casde  of  Rav^iscraig, 
bekxiging  to  the  Lord  Sinclair,  who  told  him,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  ocottish  cauuon  and  Scottish  hospitality,  that  he 
was  welcome  to  come  in,  but  would  have  been  twice  as 
welcome  to  have  passed  by.  Gordon  long  afterwards 
avowed  his  contrition  for  the  guilt  he  had  incurred. 

Soon  afterwards,  three  Catholic  Lords,  the  Earls  of 
Huntly  and  Errol,  who  had  always  professed  that  religion, 
and  tlie  young  Earl  of  Angus,  who  liad  become  a  convert 
to  tlie  Popish  faith,  were  accused  of  communicating  with 
Spain,  and  of  designing  to  introduce  Spanish  troops  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  story  which 
was  told  of  this  conspiracy  does  not  seem  very  probable. 
However,  the  King  ordered  the  Earl  of  Areyle  to  march 
against  them,  with  the  northern  forces  of  Lord  Forbes 
and  others,  who  were  chiefly  Protestants,  and  entered 
into  the  war  with  the  religious  emulation  which  divided 
the  Reformers  firom  the  Catholics.  Argyle  likewise  lev- 
ied ^eat  bands  of  the  Western  Highlanders,  who  cared 
but  httle  about  religion,  but  were  extremely  desirous  of 
plunder. 
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The  srmy  of  Argyle,  about  ten  thousand  strong,  en- 
countered the  forces  of  Huntly  and  Enrol  at  GlexdiFat, 
on  the  dd  of  October  1 594.     The  shock  was  very  smart. 
But  the  Gordons  and  Hays,  though  far  inferior  in  number, 
were   gendemen,  well  mounted,  and  completely  armed, 
and   the  followers  of  Argyle  had   only  their  plaids   and 
bonnets.     Besides,  the  two  Earls  had  two  or  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  of  which  the  Highlanders,  unaccustomled  to 
any  thing  erf"  the  kind,  were  vexy  apprehensive.     The  con- 
sequence of  the  encounter  was,  that  though  the  cavalry 
bad  to  charge  up  a  hill,  encumbered  with  rocks  and  stones, 
and  although  the  Highlanders  fought  with  great  courage, 
the  small   body  of  Hundy  and  Errol,  not  amounting  to 
above  fifteen  hundred  horse,  broke,  and  dispersed  with 
great  loss,  the  numerous  host  opposed  to  them.     On  the 
side  of  Argyle  there  was  some  treachery;  the  Grants,  it 
is  said,  near  neighbours,  and  some  of  them  dependents, 
of  the  Gordons,  Joined  their  old  friends  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray.     The  Chief  of  Maclean  defended  himself  with 
great  courage,  but  was  at  lengdi  completely  routed.     This 
was  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  Highland  irregu- 
lar infantry  were  found  inferior  to  the  compact  charge  of 
the  cavaliers  of  the  Lowland  counties,    with  their  loag 
lances,  who  beat  them  down,  and  scattered  them  in  every 
direction. 

Upon  learning  Argyle 's  defeat,  die  King  liimsdf  advanc- 
ed into  the  north  with  a  small  array,  and  restored  tranquil- 
fity  by  punishing  the  insurgent  E^ls. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  m  those  wild  days  the 
very  children  had  their  deadly  feuds,  carried  weapons, 
and  followed  the  bloody  example  of  their  fathers.  The 
following  instance  of  their  early  ferocity  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember 1595.  The  scholars  of  the  High  School  of  Ed- 
inburgh, having  a  dispute  with  their  masters  about  the 
length  of  their  holidays,  resolved  to  stand  out  for  a  longer 
VBcadon.  Accordingly,  they  took  possession  of  the  school 
in  that  sort  of  mutinous  manner,  which  in  Enghind  is 
called  Barring'OtU^  and  resisted  the  admission  of  their 
masters.     Such  foolish  things  have  often  occurred  in  pub- 
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Kc  schools  elsewhere;  but  what  was  peculiar  to  the  High 
School  boys  of  Edinburgh,  they  defended  the  school  with 
sword  and  pbtol,  and  when  Bailie  Mac  Morran,  one  of 
the  ma^strates,  gave  directions  to  force  the  entrance, 
three  of  the  boys  fired  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  There 
were  none  of  them  punished,  because  it  could  not  be 
known  which  of  them  did  the  deed,  or  rather  because 
two  of  them  were  gendemen's  sons.  So  you  see  the 
blood-thirsty  spirit  of  the  times  descended  even  to  chil- 
dren. 

To  do  justice  to  James  YI.,  he  adopted  every  measure 
in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  these  fatal  scenes  of  strife 
and  bloodshed.  Wise  laws  were  made  for  prevendi^ 
the  outrages  which  had  been  so  general;  and  in  order  to 
compose  the  feuds  amongst  the  nobles,  James  invited  those 
who  had  quarrels  together,  to  take  each  other's  hands  and 
become  £riends  on  the  spot.  They  obeyed  him ;  and 
proceeding  himself  at  their  head,  he  made  them  walk  in 
proces»on  to  the  cross  of  Edinbui^,  still  hand  in  hand, 
m  token  of  perfect  reconciliation,  whilst  the  Provost  and 
Magistrates  danced  before  them  for  joy,  tp  see  such  a 
prospect  of  peace  and  concord.  Perhaps  this  reconcil- 
iation was  too  hasty  to  last  lone  in  every  instance ;  but 
upon  the  whole  the  authority  of  the  law  gradually  gained 
strength,  and  the  passions  of  men  grew  less  fierce  as  it 
became  unsafe  to  indulge  them. 

I  must  now  fulfil  my  promise,  and  in  this  place,  tell  you 
of  another  exploit  on  toe  Borders,  the  last  that  was  per- 
formed there,  but  certainly  not  the  least  remarkable  for 
valour  and  conduct.  The  English  and  Scottish  Ward- 
ens, or  their  deputies,  had  held  a  day  of  truce  for  settling 
border  disputes,  and,  having  parted  friends,  both,  with 
their  followers,  were  returning  home.  At  every  such 
meeting  it  was  the  general  rule  on  the  Borders  that  there 
should  be  an  absolute  truce  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  all  men  who  attended  the  Warden  on  either  side  to  the 
field  should  have  permission  to  ride  home  again  undis- 
turbed. 
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Now,  tliere  had  come  to  the  meeting,  with  other  Bor* 
der  men,  a  notorious  depredator,  called  William  Arm- 
strong, bat  more  commonty  known  by  the  name  of  Kin- 
mont  Willie.  This  man  was  riding  home  on  die  north 
or  Scottish  side  of  the  Liddell,  where  that  stream  dirides 
England  and  Scotland,  when  some  of  the  En^ish  who 
had  enmity  against  him,  or  had  suffered  by  his  incursioosi 
were  imable  to  resist  such  a  temptation  to  attack  him. 
They  accordingly  dashed  across  the  river,  pursued  Kinmont 
WilUe  more  than  a  mile  within  Scothnd,  made  him  pris- 
oner, and  brought  him  to  Carlisle  Castle. 

As  the  man  talked  boldly  and  resolutely  about  the  breach 
of  truce  in  his  person,  and  demanded  peremptorily  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  Lord  Scrope  told  him,  scoffinglv,  that  before 
he  left  the  Uastle  he  should  bid  him  ^^  farewell,"  meaning, 
that  he  sh<Hild  not  go  without  his  leave.  The  prisoner 
boldly  answered,  ^^  that  he  would  not  go  without  bidding 
him  good  night.'* 

The  Lord  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  Warden,  or  Keeper, 
of  Liddesdale,  demanded  the  restoration  of  Kinmcmt  Willie 
tt>  liberty,  and  complained  of  his  being  taken  and  impris- 
oned as  a  breach  of  the  Border-laws,  and  an  insdt  done  to 
himself.  Lord  Scrope  refused,  or  at  least  evaded,  givii^ 
up  his  prisoner.  Buccleuch  then  sent  him  a  chaHenge, 
which  Lord  Scrope  declined  to  accept,  on  the  gromd 
of  his  employment  in  the  public  service.  The  Scottish 
Chief,  therefore,  resolved  to  redress  by  force  the  insult 
which  his  country,  as  well  as  himself,  bad  stistained  on  the 
occasion.  He  collected  about  three  hundred  of  his  best 
men,  and  made  a  night-march  to  Carlisle  Castle.  A  small 
party  of  chosen  men  dismounted,  while  the  rest  remained 
on  horseback,  to  repel  any  attack  from  the  town.  The 
night  bein^  misty  and  rainy,  the  par^  to  whom  that  duty 
was  ccunmitted  approached  the  foot  of  the  waOs,  and  tried 
to  scale  them  by  means  of  ladders  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  (or  the  purpose.  But  the  ladders  were  tomi 
too  short.  They  then,  with  other  instnanents  which  thqr 
had  provided,  burst  open  a  postern,  or  wicket  door,  and 
entered  the  Castle.     Their  chief  had  given  them  strict 
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orders  to  do  no  harm  save  to  those  who  opposed  them,  so 
that  the  few  guards,  whom  the  alarm  brought  together, 
were  driven  back  without  much  injury.  Being  masters  of 
the  Casde,  the  trumpets  of  the  Warden  were  then  Mown, 
to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carlisle,  sur- 
prised out  of  their  ouiet  sleep  by  the  sounds  of  invasion  at 
so  early  an  hour.  The  bells  of  the  Castle  rang  out;  those 
of  the  Cathedral  and  Moothall  answered;  drums  beat  to 
arms;  and  beacons  were  lighted,  to  alarm  the  warlike 
country  around. 

In  die  meanwhile,  the  Scottish  party  had  done  the  er- 
rand  they  came  for.  They  had  ireed  Kinmont  WiUie 
from  his  dungeon.  The  first  thing  Armstrong  did  was  to 
shout  a  good-nigln  to  Lord  Scrope,  asking  him,  at  the 
same  time,  if  he  had  news  for  Scouand.  The  Borderers 
strictly  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  chief,  in  forbearing 
to  take  any  booty.  They  returned  from  the  Castle, 
bringing  wiA  them  their  rescued  countryman,  and  a  gen- 
tleman named  Spenser,  an  attendant  on  the  Constable  of 
the  Casde.  Buccleuch  dismissed  him,  with  his  commen- 
dations to  Salkeld  the  Constable,  whom  he  esteemed,  he 
said,  a  better  gendeman  than  Lord  Scrope,  bidding  him 
say  it  was  the  Warden  of  Liddesdale  who  had  done  the 
exploit,  and  praying  the  Constable,  if  he  desired  the  name 
of  a  man  ot  honour,  to  issue  forth  and  seek  a  revenge. 
Buccleuch  then  ordered  the  retreat,  which  he  performed 
with  great  leisure,  and  reentered  Scodand  at  sunrise  in 
honour  and  safety.  ^^  There  had  not  been  a  more  gaUant 
deed  of  vassabge  done  in  Scodand,"  says  an  old  historian, 
"no,  not  in  Wallace's  days." 

Queen  EUzabeth,  as  you  may  imi^e,  was  dreadfrilly 
angry  at  this  insult,  and  demanded  that  Buccleuch  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Englbh,  as  he  had  conomitted  so 
great  an  aggression  upon  their  frontier  durine  the  time  of 
peace.  The  matter  was  hud  before  the  Scottish  Parfia- 
ment.  King  James  himself  pleaded  the  question  on  the 
part  of  Elizabeth,  wilh'ng,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  that  Princess  by  his  tameness  and  do- 
cSity.  The  Secretary  of  State  replied  in  defence  of 
32 
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Buccleucb;  aqd  the  Scottish  Parliaineot  finally  voted  thai 
they  would  refer  the  question  to  commissioners,  to  be 
chc^Q  for  both  nations,  and  would  abide  by  their  decision. 
But  concerning  the  proposed  surrender  of  Buccleuch  to 
England,  the  president  declared,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  it 
would  be  time  enough  for  Buccleuch  to  go  to  England 
when  tlie  King  should  pass  tliere  in  person. 

Buccleuch  finally  ended  the  discussion  by  going  to 
England  at  the  King's  request,  and  on  tiie  understanding 
that  no  evil  was  to  be  done  to  him.  Queen  Elizabeth 
desired  to  see  him  personally,  and  demanded  of  him  how 
he  dared  commit  such  aggression  on  her  territory.  He 
answered  undauntedly,  that  he  knew  not  that  thing  which 
a  man  dared  not  do.  Elizabeth  admired  the  answer,  and 
treated  him  with  distinction  during  the  time  he  remained  in 
England,  which  was  not  long. 

But  the  strangest  adventure  of  James's  reign  was  the 
event  called  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  over  which  there 
hangs  a  sort  of  mystery,  which  time  has  not  even  yet  com- 
pletely dispelled.  You  nuist  recollect  that  there  was  an 
Earl  of  Gowrie  condemned  and  executed  when  James  was 
but  a  boy.  This  nobleman  left  two  sons,  who  were  well 
educated  abroad,  and  accounted  hopeful  young  roeo.  The 
Kmg  restored  to  the  eldest  the  title  and  estate  of  Gowrie^ 
and  favoured  them  both  very  much. 

Now  it  chanced  in  the  month  of  August  1600,  that 
Alexaader  Ruthven,  the  younger  of  the  two  brotbers, 
came  early  one  momine  to  the  King,  who  was  then  bunt- 
ing in  the  Park  of  Ffflldand,  and  told  him  a  story  of  his 
bavine  seized  a  suspicious-looking  man  with  a  hree  pot 
of  gold  under  his  cloak.  This  man  Ruthven  said  be  bad 
detained  prisoner  at  his  brother's  house,  in  Perth,  till  the 
King  should  examine  him,  and  take  possession  of  the 
treasure.  With  this  story  he  decoyed  James  from  the 
huntiiq;-field,  and  persuaded  him  to  ride  with  him  to  Perth, 
without  any  other  company  than  a  few  noblemen  and  at- 
tendants who  followed  tne  King  without  orders. 

When  they  arrived  at  Penh,  they  entered  Gowrie- 
houso,  the  mansion  of  the  Earl,  a  large  massive  bufldiagy 
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havine  gardens  which  stretched  down  to  the  river  Tay. 
The  Earl  of  Gowrie  was,  or  seemed  surprised,  to  see  the 
King  arrive  so  unexpected]/,  and  caused  some  entertain- 
ment to  be  hastily  prepared  for  his  Majesty's  refreshment. 
After  the  King  had  dined,  Alexander  Ruthven  pressed 
him  to  come  with  him  to  see  the  prisoner  in  private  ;  and 
James,  curious  by  nature,  and  sufficiently  indigent  to  be 
inquisitive  after  money,  followed  him  from  one  apartment 
to  another,  until  Ruthven  led  him  into  a  little  turret,  where 
there  stood — not  a  prisoner  with  a  pot  of  money— but  an 
armed  man,  prepared,  as  it  seemed,  for  scnne  violent  en* 
terprise. 

The  King  started  back,  but  Ruthven  snatched  the  dag- 
ger which  the  man  wore,  and  pointing  it  to  James's  breast, 
reminded  him  of  his  father  the  Earl  of  Gowrie 's  death, 
and  commanded  him,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  submit  to  his 
pleasure.  The  King  replied,  that  he  was  but  a  boy  when 
the  Earl  of  Growrie  suffered,  and  upbraided  Ruthven  with 
ineratitude.  The  conspirator,  moved  by  remorse  or  some 
omer  reason,  assured  the  King  that  his  life  should  be  safe, 
and  left  him  in  the  turret  with  the  armed  man,  who,  not 
very  well  selected  to  assist  in  a  purpose  so  desperate, 
gtood  shaking  in  his  armour,  witliout  assisting  either  hid 
roaster  or  the  King. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  passing  below  during  this 
strange  scene  betwixt  the  King  and  Ruthven.  The  at- 
tendants of  James  had  begun  to  wonder  at  his  absence, 
when  they  were  suddenly  infonned  by  a  servant  of  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  that  the  King  had  mounted  his  horse, 
and  had  set  out  on  his  return  to  Falkland.  The  noblemen 
and  attendants  rushed  into  the  court-yard  of  the  mansion, 
and  called  for  their  horses,  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  at  the  same 
time  hurrying  them  away.  Here  the  porter  interfered,  and 
said  the  King  could  not  have  left  the  house,  since  he  had 
not  passed  the  gate,  of  which  he  had  the  keys.  Growrie, 
on  the  other  hand,  called  him  a  liar,  and  insisted  that  the 
King  had  departed. 

While  the  attendants  of  James  knew  not  what  to  think, 
a  balf-smotbered,  yet  terrified  voice,  was  beard  to  call 
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from  the  window  of  a  turret  above  their  heads, — <<  Hdp! 
treason!  help!  mjr  Lord  of  Mar!"  They  looked  upwards, 
and  beheld  James's  fece  in  great  agitation,  pushed  throu^ 
the  window,  wiiile  a  hand  was  seen  grasping  his  throat,  as 
if  some  one  behmd  endeavoured  by  violence  to  draw  him 
back. 

The  explanation  was  as  ftdlows :  —The  Kbg,  when  left 
done  with  the  armed  man,  had,  it  seems,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  open  the  htdce-window.  This  was  just  done 
when  Alexander  Ruthven  again  entered  the  turret,  and, 
•wearing  that  there  was  no  remedy,  but  the  King  roust 
needs  die,  he  seized  on  him,  and  endeavoured  by  mam 
force  to  tie  his  hands  with  a  garter.  James  resisted,  and, 
dragging  Ruthven  to  the  window,  now  open,  caDed  oat 
to  his  attendants  in  the  manner  we  have  aescribed.  Hb 
retinue  hastened  to  his  assistance.  The  greater  part  ran 
to  the  principal  staircase,  of  which  the^  found  the  doors 
shut,  and  immediately  endeavoured  to  force  them  open. 
Meantime  a  page  of  the  King's,  called  Sir  John  Ramsay, 
discovered  a  back  stair  which  led  him  to  the  turret,  wh^ 
Ruthven  and  the  King  were  still  struggling.  Ramsay 
stabbed  Ruthven  twice  with  his  dagger,  James  calling  to 
him  to  strike  high,  as  he  had  a  doublet  of  proof  on  Um. 
Ramsay  then  thrust  Ruthven,  now  mortally  wounded>  to* 
wards  the  prt^'ate  staircase,  where  he  was  met  by  Sir 
Thomas  Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh  Herries,  two  of  the  rojral 
attendants,  who  despatched  bim  with  their  swords.  His 
last  words  were,  —  "Alas!  I  am  not  to  blame  for  thb 
action." 

This  danger  was  scarce  over,  when  the  Earl  of  Growrie 
entered  the  outer  chamber,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  each 
hand,  followed  by  seven  attendants,  demanding  vengeance 
for  the  death  of  hb  brother.  The  King's  followers,  ooty 
four  in  number,  thrust  James,  for  the  safety  of  hb  person, 
back  mto  the  turret-closet,  and  shut  the  door;  and  then 
engaged  in  a  conflict  which  was  the  more  desperate,  that 
they  fought  four  to  eight,  and  Herries  was  a  lame  and 
disabled  man.  But  Sir  John  Ramsay  having  run  the  Earl 
of  Gh)wrie  through  the  heart,  he  dropped  dead  witboitt 
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speaking  a  word,  and  his  servants  fied.  The  doors  of 
the  great  stair  case  were  now  opened  to  the  nobles,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  to  the  King's  as- 
sbtance. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  peril  threatened  the  King  and 
his  few  attendants.  The  slain  Earl  of  Gowrie  was  Pro- 
vost of  the  town  of  Perth,  and  much  beloved  by  the  cit- 
izens. On  hearing  what  had  happened  they  ran  to  arms, 
and  surrounded  the  mansk>n-house,  where  this  tragedy  had 
been  acted,  threatening,  that  if  their  Provost  was  not  de- 
Kvered  to  them  safe  and  sound,  the  King's  green  coat 
should  pay  for  it.  Their  violence  was  at  last  quieted  by 
the  ma^trates  of  the  town,  and  the  mob  were  prevailed 
on  to  disperse. 

The  object  of  tOs  strange  conspiracy  is  one  of  the 
darkest  in  history,  and  what  made  it  stranger,  the  armed 
man  who  was  stationed  in  the  turret  could  throw  no  light 
upon  it.  He  proved  to  be  one  Uend^son,  steward  to 
the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  had  been  ordered  to  aim  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  Higiiland  thief,  aad  was 
posted  in  the  turret  by  Alexander  Ruthven,  without  any 
intimation  what  he  was  to  do;  so  that  the  whole  scene 
came  upon  him  by  surprise.     The  mystery  seemed  so  im^ 

Senetrable,  and  so  much  of  the  narrative  rested  tnon 
ames's  own  testimony,  that  many  persons  of  that  period, 
and  even  some  historians  of  our  own  day,  have  llaoa^it 
that  it  was  not  a  conspiracy  of  the  brothers  against  the 
King,  but  of  the  King  against  the  brothers ;  and  that 
James,  having  taken  a  dislike  to  them,  had  contrived  the 
bloody  scene,  and  then  thrown  the  blame  on  the  Ruthvens, 
who  suffered  in  it.  But,  besides  the  placability  and  gen- 
tleness of  James's  disposition,  and  besides  the  considera- 
tion that  no  adequate  motive  can  be  assigned,  or  even 
conjectured,  for  his  perpetrating  such  an  inhospitable 
murder,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  King  was 
naturally  timorous,  and  could  not  even  look  at  a  drawn 
sword  without  shuddering  ;  so  that  it  is  contrary  to  all 
reason  and  probability  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  the 
deviser  of  a  scheme,  in  which  Ms  life  was  repeatedly  ex- 
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posed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  However,  many  of 
the  clergy  refused  to  obey  James's  order  to  keep  a  day  of 
solemn  tlianksgiving  for  the  King's  deliverance,  intimating, 
without  hesitation,  that  they  gready  doubted  the  truth  of 
his  story.  One  of  them  being  pressed  by  the  King  very 
hard,  said, — "  That  doubdess  he  must  believe  it,  since 
his  Majesty  said  he  had  seen  it,  but  that  had  he  seen  it 
himself  he  would  not  have  believed  hb  own  eyes." 
James  vras  much  vexed  with  this  incredulity,  for  it  was 
hird  not  to  obtain  credit  after  having  been  in  so  much 
dancer. 

Nine  years  after  the  affair,  some  Kght  was  thrown  upon 
it  by  one  Sprot,  a  notary  public,  who,  out  of  mere  curi- 
osity, had  possessed  himself  of  certain  letters,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  one  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  a  schem- 
ing, turbulent,  and  profligate  man,  to  the  Earl  of  Cowrie. 
In  these  papers,  allusion  was  repeatedly  made  to  the  death 
of  Gowne's  father,  to  the  revenge  which  was  meditated, 
wad  to  the  execution  of  some  great  and  perilous  enterprise. 
Lasdy,  there  was  intimation  that  the  Ruthvens  were  to 
bring  a  prisoner  by  sea  to  Logan's  fortress  of  Fast-Casde, 
a  very  strong  and  inaccessible  tower,  overhanging  the  sea, 
on  the  coast  of  Berwickshire.  This  place  he  recommends 
as  suitable  for  keeping  some  important  prisoner  in  safety 
and  concealment,  and  adds,  he  had  kept  Bothwell  there  in 
his  utmost  distresses,  let  the  King  and  his  council  say  what 
they  would. 

All  these  expressions  seem  to  point  at  a  plot,  not  af- 
fecting the  King's  life,  but  his  personal  liberty,  and  make 
it  probable,  tliat  when  Alexander  Ruthven  had  frightened 
the  King  into  silence  and  compliance,  the  brothers  in- 
tended to  carry  him  tlirough  the  gardens,  and  put  him  on 
board  of  a  boat,  and  so  conveying  him  down  the  Prith  of 
Tay,  might,  after  making  a  private  signal,  which  Logan 
alludes  to,  place  their  royal  prisoner  in  security  at  Fast- 
Castle.  The  seizing  upon  tne  person  of  the  King  was  a 
common  enterprise  among  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  the 
fiither  of  the  Kuthvens  had  lost  his  life  for  such  an  at- 
tempt-    Adopting  this  as  their  intention,  it  is  probable  th^t 
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Queen  Elizabeth  was  privy  to  the  attempt;  and  perhapt 
having  found  so  much  conveniency  from  detaining  tne 
person  of  Mary  in  captivity,  she  might  have  formed  some 
similar  plan  for  obtaining  the  custody  of  her  son. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  story  without  observing,  that 
Lc^an's  bones  were  brought  into  a  court  of  justice,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  tried  after  death,  and  that  he  was 
declared  guilty,  and  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  pronounced 
against  him.  But  it  has  not  been  noticed,  that  Logan,  a 
dissolute  and  extravagant  man,  was  deprived  of  great  part 
of  his  estate  before  his  death,  and  that  the  King,  thereiore, 
could  havB  no  lucrative  object  in  foUowmg  out  this  ancient 
and  barbarous  form  of  process.  The  fate  of  Sprot,  the 
notary,  was  sin^lar  enough.  He  was  coudenmed  to  be 
hanged  for  keepmg  these  treasonable  letters  in  his  possess- 
ion, without  conununicating  them  to  the  government ;  and 
he  suffered  death  accordingly,  asserting  to  the  last  that  the 
letters  were  genuine,  and  that  lie  had  only  preserved  them 
from  curiosity.  This  fact  he  testified  even  in  the  agonies 
of  death;  for,  being  desired  to  give  a  sign  of  the  truth  and 
sioceri^  of  bis  confession,  after  be  was  thrown  off  from 
the  ladder,  be  is  said  to  have  clapped  his  hands  three  times. 
Yet  some  persons  continued  to  think,  that  what  Sprot  told 
was  untrue,  and  that  the  letters  were  forgeries;  but  it 
seems  creat  incredulity  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a  confession, 
which  brought  to  the  gaDows  the  man  who  made  it;  and, 
of  late  ^ears,  the  letters  produced  by  Sprot  are  regarded 
as  genuine  by  tbe  best  Judges  of  these  matters.  When  so 
admitted,  thiey  make  it  evident  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Qowrie  conspiracy  was  to  make  Kine  James  a  prisoner  in 
die  remote  and  inaccessible  tower  of  Fast-Castle,  and  per- 
haps uldmately  to  deliver  him  up  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

We  now  approach  the  end  of  this  collection  of  Tales. 
King  James  Vi.  of  Scotland  married  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  called  Ann  of  Denmark.  They  had 
a  family,  which  recommended  them  very  much  to  the 
English  people,  who  were  tired  of  seeing  their  Crown 
pass  from  one  female  to  another,  without  any  prospect  of 
male  succession.     They  began,  therefore,  to  turn  their 
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^es  towards  James  as  the  nearest  beir  of  King  Hemy 
YIIL,  and  the  rightful  successor,  when  Queen  EKzabetn 
should  fail.  She  was  now  old,  her  health  broken,  and  her 
feelings  painfully  agitated  by  the  death  of  Essex,  her  prin- 
cipal favourite.  After  his  execution,  she  could  scarcely 
ever  be  said  to  enjoy  either  health  or  reason.  She  sat  on 
a  pfle  of  cushions,  with  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  attending, 
as  it  seemed,  to  nothing,  saving  to  the  prayers  which  were 
from  time  to  time  read  in  her  chamber. 

TVhile  the  Queen  of  England  was  thus  stnig^ng  out 
the  last  moments  of  life,  her  subjects  were  making  interest 
with  her  successor,  James,  with  whom  even  Cecil  himself, 
the  Prime  Minbter  of  England,  had  long  kept  up  a  secret 
correspondence.  The  breath  had  no  sooner  left  Eliza- 
beth's body,  than  the  near  relation  and  godson  of  the  kte 
Queen,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  got  on  horseback,  and,  travel- 
Ih^  with  a  rapidity  which  ahoost  equalled  that  of  the  mod- 
ern mail-coach,  carried  to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  the 
news,  that  James  was  King  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  of  his  native  dominions  of  Scotland. 

James  arrived  in  London  on  the  7th  of  May  1603,  and 
took  possession  of  his  new  realms  without  the  sli^est 
op|K>sition;  and  thus  the  Island  of  G^reat  Britun,  so  loi^ 
divided  into  the  separate  kbgdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, became  subject  to  the  same  Prince.  Here,  there- 
fore, must  end  the  Tales  of  your  GiiANDFATBEm,  so  fat 
as  they  relate  to  the  History  of  Scotland* 


FINIS. 
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